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*  The  sttfdy  of  Natohd  Historywfaas  become  so  extensive 
as.  to-  call  ht  a  -great  multiplicatioii  of  books  iipon  the 
subject)  M  few  yeai;^^  ago^  the  translation  of  Bufibn, 
w^j^  Appeared  tm40r  the  title  of  ^  Goldsmith's  Animated 
Nature/\was  almost  the  only  worit  in  popular  use.    Even 

^  ^hen  its*  utter  -i^iit  of  accuracy  and  adaptation  to  the 
improved  «tate  of  science  was  generally  known,  it  still 

^  continu^  to  be  reprinted/and  was  probably  the  instrument 
of  dissemfqslibg  nearly  sfs>much  errof  as  truth. 

But  within  a  short  period,  seviffal  excellent  works  have 
appeared  in  Europe,  combining,  in  a  good  degree,  popular 
and  pleasmg  descriptions  of  animals,  with  scientific  accu- 
racy. In  the  present  volume,  the  editor  has  attempted  to 
compile  from  these  a  more  complete  and* comprehensive 
system  of  popular  and  scientific  Zoology  Than  has  hereto* 
rare  appeared,  m  any  fonn  accessible  to  comibon  readers* 
The  work  js  arranged  according  to  the  classification  of 
Stark,  which  being  based  upon  that  of  Cuvier,  we  believe 
is  more  generally  approved  than  any  other.  Although  the 
work  embraces  scientific  names  and  descriptions,  yet  these 
are  made  to  occupy  as  little  compass  as  possible,  and  are 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  in  the  form  of  notes.  We 
regard  the  subject  of  Zoology  as  one  of  great  utility,  and 
desiring  that  it  should  be  extensively  read,  we  have  sought 
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to  render  the  work  acceptable  to  general  readers,  bw 
devoting  a  large  portion  of  it  to  lively 'and.  ent^taining^ 
sketehes  of  the  habits  and  iln^tincts  of  animals ;  an4  H^ 
have  been    indebted  to   a  large  number  of  ^  books   of 
travds,  for  many  iUustratiye  trai^.  .^    .      » 

It  has  been  remarked  by  im  elegant  writer,  th^t  ^the 
pursuit  of  Natural  History  in' almost  any  way,  as  sl  study 
or  an  amusement,  is  bo^RfhcficsitiYe  and'productive  of  gen-  , 
tlenessy  refinement,  ana.  virtue."  This  we  believe  to  be 
strictly  true,  and  if  the  ^frwfent  vol^e  «hs#Tbiftistrumen- 
tal  in  difiusing  a  taste  ft>r  knpii^edge^*^the  influtiiQe;  ^  <^ 
which  is  so  salutary,  wenshaU  deiam  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  the  compilation  as  abuhdandy  remprded.  ^ 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  object  of  Natural  History  is  the  material  world,  and  the  varioos 
cksaes  of  organized  and  inorganic  bodies  which  form  its  component 
parts.  To  examtle  and  arrange  these  in  connection  with  the  laws  by 
which  they  ai$  goTejned,  to  investigate  their  structure,  their  history, 
and  their  uses,  is^the  province  of  the  Naturalist.  In  its  most  extended 
sense.  Natural  History  embraces  all  the  visible  creation,  and  includes 
every  object  in  that  cTeatio%  from  the  most  magnificent  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  to  the  smallest  insect  or  particle  of  dust,  which  is  found  in  the 
globe  inhabited  by  meli.  A  field  so  extensive,  compared  with  the 
limited  powers  of  the  htunan  faculties,  is  too  vast  for  the  subject  of 
individual  research ;  and  in  il0i1,itfi  objects*are  so  numerous,  that  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  even  &  smidl  portion  of  these,  has  been 
considered  a  competent  task  fbr  a  life  spent  in  investigation. 

For  this  reason  it  has  become  matter  of  necessity  to  subdivide  and 
arrange  the  objects  of  tfie  l^terial  ifDrld  into  portions,  suitable  to  the 
powers  and  the  intelligencei|:lf  those' 'nApse  -province  and  interest  it  is 
to  investigate  the  wonders  of  cxeatfon.   iPne  great  branch,  termed 
Natitbal  PmLosoFor,  has  thus  bej^n  divided  into  numerous  depart- 
ments, of  which  Dm AMics,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  laws  of  Qiotion  and 
its  effects,  and  its  subsidiary  divisions,  Statks,  Hydrostatics,  &c.,  ofier 
a  wide  field  to  investigation.^    The  observation  of  the  positions  and 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  become  the  province  of  that 
bnnch  of  T^ataral  Science  denominated  Astbonomt:  the  nature,  mo- 
6on,  and  qualities  of  light,  form  the  science  of  Optics:  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  senses, 
or  indicated  by  instruments,  is  the  object  of  Mstbobolooy:  and  it  is 
the  province  of  CHXxisTRf ,  another  great  branch  of  Physical  Science, 
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to  investigate  the  mutual  agencies  of  the  elementary  principles  of  mat- 
ter upon  one  another,  their  composition,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  regulated.  These  divisions  of  the  great  field  of  Natural  Science 
have,  from  the  universality  of  their  influence,  been  called  Genertd 
Physics;  while  Natural  History,  in  ife  limited  sense,  and  as  confined 
to  the  examination  of  what  have  been  called  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Nature,  viz :  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral,  has  received  the 
name  of  Particular  Physics.  Natural  History,  besides,  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  branches  of  science  now  named  in  this,  that  while  Dy- 
namics is  a  science  chiefly  of  calculation,  and  Chemistry  of  experi- 
ment, the  basis  of  this  science  rests  chiefly  ^n  observation. 

In  the  limited  sense  in  which  Natural  History  is  thus  to  be  under- 
stood, as  confined  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  Animals,  Vegetables, 
and  Minerals,  a  System  of  Nature  is  a  grand  catalogue  of  the  objects 
in  these  kingdoms,  in  which  each  individual  has  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter and  an  appropriate  name.  These  individuals,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
rangement, are  collected  into  groups,  .which  have  something  in  com- 
mon, and  which  are  termed  GeTiera;  genera  are  further  combined  into 
other  groups,  which  form  in  systems  what  are  called  Orders;  and  or- 
ders are  finally  arranged  under  one'  great. head,  which  is  termed  a 
Class.     This  scale  of  divisions,  of  which  the  highest  contains  the  least, 

-  # 

is,  as  Baron  Cuvier  remarks,  a  kind  of  dictionary,  where  the  properties 
of  things  are  investigated  to  discover  their  names,  and  which  reverses 
the  usual  order  of  such  works,  ^here  the  names  are  indicated  as  de- 
tailing the  qualities  of  the  things  named. 

But  though  method  and  arrangement  form  the  first  step  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  numerous  objects  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  Natu- 
ralist, Natural  History  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  list  of  names.  If 
the  method  be  a  good  one,  and  the  subdivisions  arranged  conformably 
to  the  fundamental  and  natural  f  onnections  of  bodies,  the  very  arrange- 
ment and  classification  of  names  of  beings  which  have  something  in 
common,  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  their  connection  and  dependence 
upon  one  another,  and  to  their  comparative  importance  in  the  scale  of 
existence.  Were  it  possible  to  arrange  all  the  classes  of  organized  and 
inorganized  existence  in  such  a  manner  that  the  individuals  of  the 
same  genus  should  be  more  nearly  connected  with  that  genus  than 
with  any  other — the  genera  of  the  same  order  more  nearly  connected 
with  that  order  than  with  all  the  other  orders,  and  so  on, — little  more 
would  1^  necessary  to  make  the  method,  so  far  as  depends  on  arrange- 
ment, complete.     But  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  practice,  that 
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characters  sufficiently  unifona,  and,  at  the  same  time,  easily  cogniza- 
ble, can  be  found  for  arranging  all  the  groups  of  individuals  into 
closely  connected  families.  Aware  of  this,  Linneus,  in  his  Systema 
Natur<s,  employed  one  system  of  organs  in  his  division  of  its  various 
objects ;  while  those  who  attempt  to  class  individual  species  according 
to  what  is  called  the  natural  method,  take  the  whole  structure  of  the 
objects  into  consideration.  '  The  last  of  these  methods,  it  is  evident^ 
cooid  it  be  carried  into  eHect,  would  be  the  most  philosophical ;  but 
e/(lier  system  followed  exclusively,  is  found  to  produce  the  most 
heterogeneous  .eombiaations.  *Tfaat  system,  then,  is  to  be  considered 
the  best,  which,  in  addition  to  shott  and  clear  diagnostic  characters, 
affords  the  greatest  facility  in  investigating  the  productions  of  Nature. 

The  term  Naiure,  it  may  be  remarked,  bears  various  significations. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  properties  which  a  being  derives 
from  original  conformation,  in  opposition  to  those  which  it  has  acquir- 
ed from  art ;  sometimes  to  express  the  whole  objects  which  compose 
the  universe ;  at  other  times,  the  laws  which  regulate  this  universe ; 
and  these  laws  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  will  of  that  beneficent  and 
omm'potent  Being,  who  formed  all  this  "gay  creation,"  the  word 
Nature  is  frequently  employed,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  to  designate  its 
Great  Author* 

The  Grst  greeX  division  of  natural  objects,  is  into  orgai«ized  and 
woRGANic  bodies ;  the  first,  including  animals  and  plaiUs — the  second, 
minerals.  These  distinctions  are  easily  understood,  and  have  been 
universally  acknowledged  to  ISe  conformable  to  nature.  Vitality  dis- 
tinguishes the  one — the  want  of  vitality  characterizes  the  other. 

The  objects  of  Natural  History  are  further  arranged  into  t^ee 
great  divisions,  which  have  appropriately  enough  been  called  king- 
doms, viz:  the  Akoial — th^  Vegetable — and  the  Mineral  kingdoms. 
These  divisions  are  not  leits  proper  than  convenient;  and  although 
some  writers  believe  it  possible  to  trace  a  Continuous  but  progressive 
connection,  fiom  the  most  perfect  animal  in  the  scale  to  the  inert  and 
lifeless  rock,  yet  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  supposing  ^at  such  a 
chain  exists,  or,  if  existing,  that  all  the  links  shall  ever  be  discovered. 
The  works  of  the  Author  of  Nature  are,  indeed,  all  in  consistent 
harmony  with  one  another,  and  there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  advan- 
tageous to^  all,  among  the  various  classes  of  organized  beings :  but 
between  the  lowest  form  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  and  the  most 
cymmetrically  disposed  crystal  in  the  mineral  kingdom — between  a 
li^ng  body  and  inert  matter — there  is  an  immeasurable  distance;  and 
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between  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals  and  Man,  of  all  beings,  alone 
endowed  with  the  power  of  reason  and  the  facvby  of  speech,  a  dis« 
tance  still  more  incalculable. 

AnkmdU  hare  been  defined  to  be  oi^ganized  bodies,  which  have  life 
and  sensation,  and  are  capable  of  yoluntary  motion; — YegttahUt^ 
organized  bodies,  endowed  with  a  vital  principle,  but  wanting  sensa- 
tion; — and  3ftn«ra2f,  unorganized  bodies,  without  life,  and,  of  course, 
without  sensation. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  giro  a  satisfieictory  definition  oildfe; 
and  physiological  writers  have  therefore  limited  their  efforts  to  com- 
municate some  idea  of  the  vital  principle,  by  remarking  its  efiects. 
Life,  where  its  effects  are  most  easily  recognized,  seems  to  consist  in 
the  faculty  with  which  certain  corporeal  combinations  are  endowed, 
of  existing  for  a  certain  period  under  a  determinate  form,  and  assimi- 
lating to  their  substance  a  part  of  the  surrounding  bodies ;  at  the  same 
time  restoring  to  the  elements  part  of  their  own  substance.  This 
vital  principle,  which,  when  allied  to  matter,  controls  its  affinities  and 
directs  its  forms,  is  not  palpable  to  the  senses  in  an  uncombined  shape ; 
and  it  is  only  from  its  effects  on  material  substances,  that  its  existence 
is  demonstrated.  Baron  Guvier  compares  the  mechanical  action  of 
life  on  matter  to  a  vortex,  more  or  less  rapid,  more  or  less  complicated, 
where  the  supply  and  the  waste  of  particles  occasion  *a  constant  move- 
ment. While  this  movement  subsists,  the  body  which  exercises  it 
lives ;  when  the  movement  is  stopped  beyond  recall,  the  body  dies. 
After  death,  the  elements  which  composed  it,  delivered  to  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  affinities,  soon  separate,  to  form  other  and  new  com- 
binations. 

All  living  bodies  die,  after  a  period,  of  which  the  limit  is  determi- 
nate for  each  species ;  and  death,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  necessary 
result  of  vital  action,  which  insensibly  alten  the  organic  structure. 
The  living  body,  which  derives  its  mysterious  birth  from  another 
living  body  which  has  preceded  it,  at  first  enlarges  in  dimensions, 
according  to  certain  proportions  and  limits  fixed  for  each  species,  and 
for  each  of  its  parts ;  these  parts  gradually  increase  in  density ;  the 
fibred  and  vessels  which  compose  them,  imperceptiUy  acquire  a  rigid- 
ity, which  unfits  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions  ;  the  vital 
impulse  ceases,  and  the  body  naturally  dies.  In  short,  absorption, 
assimilation,  exhalation,  develppement,  and  generation,  are  functions 
common  to  all  living  beings ;  their  birth  and  their  death,  the  universal 
terms  of  their  existence. 
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Organizai Mm  pte-supposes  life,  and  the  organization  of  each  being, 
implies  the  life  proper  t»  that  being.  Life,  indeed,  is  never  seen,  but 
in  connection  with  an  organized  body ;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
materialist  has  failed  to  show,  that  particles  of  matter  can  organize 
themselves,  or  be  organized  by  any  combination  known  in  chemistry. 
In  fact,  vitality  exercises  upon  the  elements,  which  form  at  each 
instant  part  of  the'  living /.body,  an  action  contrary  to  what  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  affinities  can  j)rodnce,  without  this  master  agent ;  and 
no  power  in  Nature  i»  known,  capable  of  reuniting  again,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  atoms  which  have  been  disjoined  by  death. 

Animal  life  is  distinguished  from  vegetable  life,  by  the  power  of 
locomotion  and  sensation  ;  the  first  is  active — the  other  passive. 
The  nourishment  of  plants  is  derived  through  the  medium  of  their 
roots  ;  that  of  animals,  through  a  central  organ  of  digestion,  destined 
to  receive  the  food.  The  organization  of  this  cavity  and  its  appur- 
tenances, varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aliments,  and  the  alte- 
rations which  they  undergo,  before  furnishing  fluids  proper  to  be 
absorbed  ;  while  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  supply  vegetables  with 
juices,  ready  for  absorption.  Animal  bodies,  besides,  at  least  those 
classes  higher  in  the  scaie  of  existence,  possess  a  circulating  system, 
muscles  for  voluntary,  movements,  and  nerves  for  sensation.  Respira- 
tion is  another  essential  function  in  the  animal  constitution ;  and  in 
pTopoTtion  as  the  respiratory  system  is  complete,  the  animal  functions 
are  more  fully  exercised.  In  addition,  also,  to  the  chemical  elements, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon — a  fourth  substance,  azote,  seems  almost  peculiar  to  the 
animal  constitution.  To  complete  the  distinction  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  Hedwig  has, ingeniously  remarked,  that  in  vegetables, 
the  sexual  organs  fall  each  year,  or  at  .each  production,  while  animals 
preserve  them  through  the  whole  course  of  their  existence. 

As  nutrition  is  the  most  general  function  of  living  bodies,  under 
the  name  of  organs  of  nidrition,  are  comprehended  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  by  which  alimentary  matters  are  introduced  for  its  support ; 
or  which  are  employed  in  preparing  the  food  for  that  purpose.  The 
materials  of  nutrition  penetrate,  by  various  means,  into  organized 
bodies.  They  may  either  be  introduced  under  the  form  of  elastic 
fluids,  by  the  pores,  or  imperceptible  interstices,  in  all  living  bodies, 
01  they  may  be  conveyed  by  a  particular  organization  for  this  purpose, 
into  an  internal  organ  of  digestion.  Sometimes  this  internal  canal,  or 
digestive  cavity,  has  the  form  of  a  tube  with  two  orifices ;  the  one  for 
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the  entrance  of  food,  the  other  for  the  exit  of  matters  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  life ;  others  have  only  a  single  opening,  destined  to  this 
double  use ;  and  a  few  which  are  found  in  water,  absorb  their  nourish- 
ment in  the  manner  of  vegetables,  with  this  difference,  that  the  canals 
which  run  from  their  numerous  mouths,  end  in  a  common  cavity. 
The  solid  matters  introduced^  into  the  digestive  cavity,  or  stomach, 
are  converted  by  an  internal  process,  first,  into  a  pulpy  mass,  named 
chymes  and  afterwards,  into  a  semi-fluid  substance,  denominated  chyle, 
which  is  finally  taken  up,  or  absorbed,  by  appropriate  vessels,  and 
conveyed  to  the  great  centre  of  circulation,  the  heart. 

The  movement  communicated  hy  the  action  of  the  heart  to  the 
internal  fluids,  now  mixed  with  other  animal  liquids,  and  termed 
blood,  by  which  they  are  impelled  through  the  body,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  circulation.  The  vessels  which  conduct  the  blood  or  chyle 
to  the  heart,  are  called  veins ;  those  which  conduct  it  from  the  heart 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  called  arteries ;  and  the  alternate 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  this  important  organ,  is  the  mechanism 
by  which  this  object  is  accomplished/  In  certain  classes  of  animals,  in 
which  the  circulation  is  simple,  the  venous  blood  ^terminates  in  a  kind 
of  reservoir,  or  appendage  to  the  heart,  named  .auricle.  A  muscular 
apparatus,  attached  to  this  sinus,  propels  the  bjifod,  which  it  receives 
through  an  orifice,  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart.  'The  ventricle y  com- 
posed of  thicker  and  stronger  muscular  walls,  is  furnished  with  move- 
able valves,  which  prevent  the  blood  from  returning  into  the  auricle, 
while  it  is  impelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  into  the  artery. 
This  arrangement  varies  much,  both  in  the  mechanism  and  in  the 
number  of  auricles  and  cavities  in  the  heart,  in  different  classes,  and 
even  in  families  of  the  same  class  of  Aiimals. 

The  liquid,  prepared  by  tile  process  of  oigestion,  requiring  to  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  water  containing  air,  to 
absorb  the  oxygen  and  deprive  it  of  certain  principles,  the  function  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  respiration.  The  organ  which 
performs  this  service  is  the  lungs,  through  which  the  blood  is  forced 
by  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  animals  doomed  by  their  organization 
to  live  constantly  in  water,  respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  mem- 
branous laminae,  called  gills,  (bran^ue,)  which  separate  the  air  from 
the  water,  as  it  passes  over  their  multiplied  surface. 

Among  animals  which  appear  to  have  no  true  circulation,  there 
exists  another  mode  of  respiration,  by  tracheoe,  or  air-vessels,  by  which 
the  air  is  conveyed  through  the  body  in  elastic  canals ;  and  in  these 
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animals,  it  is  through  their  integuments,  which  are  soft  and  easily 
penneable,  or  on  their  sarface,  liiat  the  respiratory  function  is  exercis- 
ed, as  in  vegetables. 

In  many  animals,  the  mode  of  generation  is  not  kno\\'n.  Of  others, 
fixed  to  solid  bodies,  like  vegetables  by  their  roots,  the  power  of  re- 
production seems  to  be  by  buds,  or  genmuBj  or  by  means  of  a  separa- 
tion, which  operates  naturally  .or  accidentally,  of  some  parts  of  their 
bodies,  in  which  are  ultimately  developed  the  organs  which  at  first 
were  wanting.  In  dU  olher  animals,  there  are  organs  specially  des- 
tined to  gencfation.  These  organs  distinguish  the  males  from  the 
females.  In  the  greater  part  of  animals,  the  sexes  are  distinct  and 
separate,  in  two  diflferent  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  but  in  some 
classes,  the  individuals  are  at  once  males  and  females.  In  this  case, 
these  beings  are  termed  androg^Tums.  Sometimes,  the  individuals 
possess  both  sexes,  hke  the  greater  number  of  vegetables,  and  they 
are  then  called  hermaphrodites. 

The  animals  which  have  the  sexes  separate,  differ,  also,  among 
themselves.  Those  are  termed  oviparotis^  in  which  the  germ  of  the 
young  individual  is  separated  from  the  parent  for  a  time  before  birth, 
under  the  form  of  an  egg.  Viviparous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  are 
those  in  which  fhe  young  are  nourished  in  an  organ,  termed  the 
uterus,  and  are  not#cxcluded  from  tlie  mother  till  they  have  taken  the 
form  which  they  afterwards  preserve. 

Other  modifications  are  noticed  among  the  oviparous  animals,  or 
those  which  deposit  eggs.  In  some,  the  egg  is  impregnated  within 
the  animal,  and  then  the  shell,  or  covering,  is  generally  solid  or  corne- 
ous. In  others,  such  as  fishes,  frogs,  some  insects,  and  many  mol- 
lusca,  the  impregnation  of  th^  ovum  does  not  take  place  till  after 
extrusion.  Two  remairoUle  circumstances  have  been  further  observ- 
ed, amoD^  oviparous  animals.  The  one  is,  that  in  some  species  the 
ova  are  not  truly  excluded,  but  hatched  in  the  parent  animal,  who 
thus  preserves  the  imperfect  beings,  till  they  have  acquired  the  requi- 
site solidity  for  being  deposited  in  a  place  adapted  to  their  further  deve- 
lopement.  These  species,  which  are  met  with  in  very  different  classes 
are  termed  ovo^viparotts.  The  other  singular  fact  to  be  noticed  in 
regard  to  oviparous  animals  is,  that  in  a  very  great  number  of  species, 
the  young,  when  hatched,  have  neither  the  form,  the  structure,  nor  the 
manners  of  the  parent  animal ;  and  many  live  in  altogether  a  different 
medium.  These  animals  undergo,  in  the  course  of  their  limited  ex- 
istence, many  organic  transfomuttions,  or  successive  metamorphoses. 
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Such,  in  particular,  are  the  frogs,  and  coTinected   genera,  and   the 
whole  class  of  insects. 

The  moving  power  is  another  characteristic  of  animal  organization. 
It  is  seated  in  the  muscular  fibre^  which  is  formed  of  filaments  of  ex- 
cessive tenuity,  capable  of  contraction,  and  of  moving  the  parts  upon 
which  they  are  fixed.  These  fibres  are  distributed  over  the  body,  and 
produce  all  its  exterior  and  interior  motions.  When  they  are  united 
in  a  bundle,  of  which  the  mass  co-operates  in  the  same  action,  this 
bundle  is  termed  a  muscle.  In  animal  bodies,  there  are  as  many 
different  muscles  as  there  are  simple  movements ;  and  besides,  there 
are  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  parts  to  their 
original  position,  other  bundles  of  fibres,  destined  to  produce  a  con- 
trary efiect,  and  which  have  been  accordingly  termed  antagonist 
muscles.  The  element  of  the  muscular  fibre,  chemically  considered, 
appears  to  reside  in  a  matter  called  Jihrine, 

The  other  organs  destined  to  the  purposes  of  movement,  are  alto- 
gether passive.  Sometimes  they  are  disposed  outwardly,  under  the 
appearance  of  membranes,  or  integuments,  more  or  less  solid ;  some- 
times under  the  form  of  crusts  or  sheaths,  in  the  interior  of  which  the 
muscles  are  placed.  The  solidity  of  these  parts,  their  structure,  their 
articulation,  and  movements,  correspond  to  the  anii^^i  mode  of  life ; 
and  these  crusts,  shells,  scales,  or  sheaths,  are  of  i^alcareous  or  homy 
nature,  and  adapted  to  the  efibrts  they  are  deiroied  to  sustain, — the 
more  soft  coverings  of  this  kind,  as  may  be  conceived,  being  only 
calculated  for  motion  in  fluids. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  ^.nimals,  the  solid  articulated  parts  which 
form  the  frame-work  of  the  body  and  modify  its  form,  are  almost 
always  placed  internally,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  jointed  levers,  and 
as  a  fulcrum  for  their  muscular  coverings.  These  parts  are  the  hones 
of  animals,  and  when  arranged  as  a  whole,  they  are  termed  the  bony 
skeleton.  All  these  bones  meet*  in  a  central  stalk,  or  hollow  and 
moveable  column,  called  the  spine,  of  which  the  pieces,  more  or  less 
solid  and  numerous,  are  termed  vertebra.  Among  those  which  are, 
on  this  account,  named  Vertebrated  Animals,  the  column  is  terminated 
at  one  end  by  the  cranium,  a  bony  cavity,  inclosing  the  mass  of  cere- 
bral matter  which  gives  sensation,  and  is  the  seat,  generally,  of  four 
organs  of  sense.  In  the  head  is  also  placed  the  mouth,  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  prehension,  and  provided  with  organs  for  mechanical- 
ly dividing  the  aliment;  and  often,  also,  in  this  important  part  of 
animals,  the  organs  are  placed  which  produce  or  facilitate  the  action 
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of  respiration.     Tlie  spine  is  generally  prolonged  behind,  and  forms 
the  tail  in  many  aiiiinals. 

The  mechaniod  apparatus  by  which  animals  acquire  the  know* 
ledge  of  what  is  around  them,  are  termed  organs  of  xnm;  and  the 
impressions  made  on  these  by  external  objects,  sentatums.  The 
vaediiun  by  which  these  sensations  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  the 
great  centre  of  nervous  energy,  is  through  nerves;  and  the  whole 
aj^Mxatus  oi  sensation  i^.ierined  the  nenxnu  tysteTiu  In  animnls  not 
/assessed  of  a  brain,  or  spinal  column,  cords,  or  threads  of  nervous 
matter,  with  ihickeiUDgs,  or  ganglions,  at  certain  distances,  form  their 
•medium  oi  sensation ;  and  although  in  some  groups  of  wTiimal*,  com- 
posed of  soft  parts,  or  of  extreme  tenuity,  the  presence  of  nerves  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  traced,  yet  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  faculty  of  sensation,  in 
even  the  lowest  of  the  animal  races. 

The  material  substance  of  animal  bodies,  in  an  anatomical  view, 
may  be  di^dded  into  solids  and  fluids.  The  solid  portions  are  named 
tissues,  and  are  united,  or  combined  in  various  degrees,  in  the  animal 
organs.  These  tissues  have  been  distinguished  by  anatomists  by 
their  fonns,  (^  by  the  chemical  elements  which  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition. They  |m  chiedy  the  following:  1.  The  ceUular  tissue^  form- 
ing in  the  greater  ^nmber  of  animals  the  connecting  medium  of  aU 
their  organs,  and  £veloping  and  penetrating  them  by  a  leticuhition, 
of  a  spongy  nature^  wUch  takes  the  form  of  cells,  capable  of  disten- 
sion by  the  fluids  whictifa  includes.  2.  The  Jibro'geliUinous  tissue  is 
a  collection  of  solids  tenitiious,  and  resisting  fibres,  in  their  longitudi- 
nal direction,  flexible  anclelastic  across,  whose  use  seems  to  be  to  com- 
municate movement,  and  r^ist  the  eflbrts  of  exterior  force.  It  is  so 
named,  from  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly. 
3.  The  memhrawms  tiseue  is  a  disposition  of  thin,  membranous,  flexible 
laminae,  extended  like  a  web,  and  various  in  structure  and  uses.  The 
cutaneous  membrane  envelopes  the  superficies  of  the  body,  and  per- 
mits absorption  and  exhalation.  It  is  formed  of  many  layers,  and 
produces  the  hair, '  feathers,  nails,  scales,  &e.,  of  the  animal  body. 
Other  membranes  are  called  muanu,  or  folliculous,  because  they 
secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  which  lubricates  their  internal  surface;  and 
serotis  membranes  are  those  so  named  from  their  internal  smooth  and 
polished  surface,  exhaling  a  very  liquid  humor.  They  form  thin  and 
transparent  sacs,  without  openings,  which  faciUtate  the  reciprocal 
aayements  of  the  organs.    4.  The  vascuiar  tissue  is  formed  of  con* 
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tinuous,  membranous,  branched  tubes,  to  receive,  contain,  and  direct  the 
nutritive  juices,  from  the  brgans  where  they  are  prepared,  till  they  are 
required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  respiration,  or  the  secretions. 
6.  The  glandtdar  tissue  includes  those  secreting  organs  which  pro- 
duce fluids  for  internal  use,  or  to  transmit  them  out  of  the  body,  by- 
means  of  excretory  canals.  These  organs  have  a  granular  or  lobated 
form.  6.  The  bony  tissue,  or  cartilaginous,  calcareous,  and  corneous, 
is  formed  by  the  mucous,  or  gelatinous  parenchyma,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  hardest  and  most  resisting  parts,  which  protect  the  body 
and  contribute  to  its  motion.  7.  The  fibrinous  or  muscular  tissue  is 
composed  of  filaments  disposed  in  bundles,  which,  from  their  power  of 
contraction,  produce  all  the  movements  which  characterize  animals. 
8.  The  nervatis  tissue  is  a  net-work  of  filaments  and  tubes,  in  the 
interior  of  which  are  found  prolongations  of  the  cerebral  matter. 
This  tissue,  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  like  radii 
from  a  centre,  is  the  medium  of  sensation, — actuates  every  member 
through  the  medium  of  volition,  and  connects  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
by  a  mutual  sympathy. 

The  ommsl  fluids  are  found  in  the  body  under  the  form  of  gases,, or, 
liquids,  of  various  consistence.     The  fivt  being  absorl^d,  or  exhaled, 
are  but  momentarily  under  this  form.  *  Tfee  fluiflb  ^jMs/the  chyme,  the 
chyle,  the  lymph,  the  blood,  and  the  scrolls,  luminous,   mucous, 
saline,  and  other  humors,  peculiar  to  different  parts*  of  the  body. 

The  simple  chemical  elements  wni.ch  are  ^[gd  in  the  animal  struc- 
ture, are  among  the  imponderable  ag^tspRioric,  light,  and  the 
electric  fluids.  Among  the  simple  gases,  »ote,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  tissues ;  hydrojen,  which  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  lymph,  bile,  &c.;  oxygen,  which  all  animals  absorb  in 
the  act  of  respiration ;  carbon,  lime,  sulphur,  iron,  &c.,  which  serve  as 
the  base  of  many  salts,  formed  by  carbonic  and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  instincts  and  habits  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  will  be 
hereafler  detailed,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  individual  species,  whose 
manners  have  been  most  accurately  observed.  It  is  sufficient,  in  this 
place,  to  state,  that  all  their  motives  to  action,  their  migrations,  and 
their  instincts,  may  be  traced  to  the  desire  of  self-preservation,  and  the 
impulse  of  reproduction. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the 
animal,  as  before  remarked,  by  its  passive  character,  by  the  wvaii  of 
spcmtaneous  motion,  and  of  sensation.  Vegetable  life  is,  therefore, 
supported  by  absorption  ;  and  its  functions,  like  those  of  animals,  are 
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exercised  in  nuthtioo,  developement,  and  reproduction.    The  principal 
part  of  the  nourisiunent  of  plants,  is  derived  from  their  roots;  and 
their  texture  is  composed  of  tissues  and  vessels  formed  for  absorbing, 
retaining,  and  elaborating  the  nutritive  juices,  drawn  from  the  soil 
and  atmosphere.    The  vegetable  kingdom,  likewise,  has  this  analogy 
among  others,  with  the  animal ;  that  the  function  of  reproduction  is 
performed  thiough  the  medium  of  sexual  organs.     These  organs  are 
protected  hy  the  coroUa,  or  flower ;  and  all  the  display  of  color  and 
form  in  this  essential  part  of  vegetables,  is,  like  the  notes  of  many 
birds,  connected  with  the  important  purpose  of  the  continuation  of  the 
species.     The  number,  form,  and  situation  of  diese  organs,  has  afford- 
ed to  Linnseus  the  chief  characters  in  his  simple,  though  artificial 
arrangement  o(  the  classes  and  orders  of  plants,  in  consequence  termed 
the  texual  system ;  while  what  is  called  the  natural  system,  proposed 
by  Jussieu,  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  presence  or  absence,  and  the 
nature  of  the  seed,  or  germ — the  relative  position  of  the  stamina — 
and  upon  the  absence  or  presence,  and  form,  of  the  corolla. 

The  MiNEBAL  Kingdom  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two  great 
divisions,  by  the  absence  of  vitality  and  organic  structure.     Forming 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  thi  niineral  kingdom,  in  its  various  com- 
pounds, affords  sk|^ri&nd  si^stenance  to  the  organized  beings  existing 
on   its   surface.     T?ie  coiis^-tution  and  arrangement  of  the  mineral 
strata  iiave  given  rise  to  various  theories,  to  account  for  their  present 
appearance  ;   bnt  fact«  ]l%ve  not  yet  been   sufliciently  multiplied  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  soluti^.     One  great  line,  however,  is  drawn  be- 
tween those  mineral  strati  which  have  been  termed  primitive,  in 
which  no  organized  remai^  occur,  and  those  of  posterior  formation, 
in  which   the  remains  of  )>lants  and  animals  are  discovered.     The 
principal  external  characters  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  taken  from 
their  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with  water, — hardness , — cryttalli" 
zation,  when  it  exists, — and  cleavage,  or  the  direction  of  the  lamellffi, 
which,  in  many  nunerals,  is  regulated  by  the  relation  of  the  external 
surfaces  to  the  primary  crystal,  or  form.     Of  a  less  constant  kind  are 
color,  degree  of  transparency,  fracture,  and  the  streak  which  many 
minerals  show,  when  scratched.     The  physical  characters  are  fusibi- 
lity, solubility,  phosphorescence,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  refraction. 
Linnaeus,  in  his  Systema  Natura,  arranged  the  Animal  kingdom 
into  six   classes,   the   Vegetable  kingdom  into  twenty-four,   and  the 
Mineral   kingdom  into  three.      As  this   arrangement,  though  now 
mofl^&ed  and  extended  in  many  of  its  parts,  as  will  be  detailed  else** 
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where,  forms  the  basis  of  modem  classification,  and  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  arranging  in  intelligible  order,  the  yarious  objects 
of  Natural  History,  its  principal  divisions  are  subjoined."^ 


it 


It 
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CLASS  FIRST— MAMMALIA. 

OsDER    I.  Primates, 

II.  Bruta, 

III.  Feras, 

IV.  Glires, 
V.  Pecora, 

YI.  Belluie, 
«     VII.  Cete. 

CLASS  SECOND— AVES. 

Ordbr     I.  Accipitres, 
II.  Pic©, 
"       in.  Anseres, 
"       IV.  GraUae, 
«        V.  Gallinae, 
^*       VI.  Passeres. 


CLASS  FOURTH— PISCES. 

Order    I.  Apodes, 
II.  JuguJares, 

III.  Thoracici, 

IV.  Abdominales. 


(( 


tc 
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CLASS  THIRD— AMPHIBL/L 

Order    L  Reptilia,       « 
*^        11.  Serpentes, 
«       in.  Nantes. 


CLASS  FIFTH— INSECTA. 

Order    I.  Coleoptera, 
n.  Hemiptera, 

IIL  Lepidoptera, 

I V ,  Neuroptera, 
V.  Hymenopteia, 

VI.  Diptera, 

VII.  Aptera. 

f^  I  CLASS  SIXTH— VERMES. 
-  #  • 
^O^DKR''   I.  Inj^ina, 

•^   *  IL,^pHollusca, 


«' 


C( 


"^     IJI.jTestacea, 
J^  Lithophyta, 
rV.  Zoophyta. 

THE    VEGETABLE  KINGDOM 

is  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  accoimng  to  the  number  and  posi- 
tion of  the  stamens ;  the  greater  part  of  the  orders,  from  the  number 
of  pistik  in  the  flower;  others,  by  the  situation  of  the  seeds,  and 
form  of  the  seed-vessels  ;  in  compound  flowers,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  florets;  and  the  great  class  of  cryptogamic  plants,  or  plants 
without  conspicuous  flowers,  form  four  orders,  divided  into  FUiceSf 
Musci,  Alga,  and  Fungi. 

THE    MINERAL    KINGDOM 

is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz:  I.  Petrje;  II.  Minerje;  ni.  Fossilia; 
and  numerous  subdivisions.  But,  as  the  mineral  kingdom  had  attract- 
ed but  little  ci  the  attention  of  Linneus,  and  the  progress  of  chemistry 


"*  Systema  Natora,  ed.  12.    Holmise,  1765. 
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iuLS  since  changed  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy,  it  in  not  necessary, 
here,  to  give  the  inferior  details. 

Such  is  the  "field  of  realities,"  as  M.  Lamarck  terms  it,  which  the 
study  of  Nature  offers  to  the  intelligent  mind.  Life,  in  all  its  aspects, 
is  exhibited  in  countless  forms,  and  the  regular  succession  of  organized 
beings,  preseai  the  creation  in  the  attractive  features  of  perennial 
youtli.  Without  herbivorous  races,  the  vegetable  kingdom  would 
soon  encumber  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  without  carnivorous  animals, 
tlie  others  would  multiply  heyond  their  means  of  support ;  and  provi- 
sion is  made  in  those  tribes,  whose  food  is  decomposing  substances,  to 
free  the  earth  from  dead  animal  remains.  By  no  conceivable  means, 
could  the  same  amount  of  existence  and  happiness  be  attained ;  and 
the  whole  system  is  so  wonderfully  arranged,  that  among  the  number- 
less existences  which  i^eople  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  there 
is  a  constant  harmony  between  the  means  of  existence  and  the  existing 
beings.  While  animals,  useful  to  others,  are  produced  in  amazing 
numbers,  the  fecundity  of  others,  whose  physical  powers  might  others 
wise  give  them  a  superiority,  are  limited,  and  species  apparently  the 
most  defenceless,  are  provided^^  nveans  of  protection,  which  insure 
their  perpetuity.  To  Man  aMne,  a#  the  intelligent  head  of  the  whole, 
is  given  the  dommion  oY^r\the  itfierior  ^creatures ;  his  reason  has 
enabled  him  to  apply  to  his'  use  tl^e  whole  of  the  organized  and 
iiuyrganic  bodies  around  him,  and  left  him,  within  certain  limits,  the 
accountable  Master  of  the  creation. 

On  the  utility  of  a  kno^dge  of  the  objects  of  Nature,  to  a  being 
depending  on  hen:  prodxicticAs  for  the  supply  of  all  his  conveniences 
and  wants,  it  is  scarcely  nicessary  to  insist.  No  species  of  human 
learning  is  so  w^Il  calculated  to  form  habits  of  attention  and  correct 
observation,  as  the  study  of  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History ; 
and  none  is  more  admirably  adapted  to  the  feelings  and  capacities 
of  the  young.  Besides  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
which  the  examination  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  any  class  of 
organized  beings  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  the  associations  Hkely 
to  be  thereby  awakened,  there  is  something  in  the  study  of  Nature 
which  approaches  to  philosophy  of  a  higher  kind — something  that, 
while  it  teaches  man  his  place  in  this  Creation  of  Wonders,  infallibly 
leads  him  to  admire  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  displayed 
by  its  Great  Author. 
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FIRST— THE    ANIMAL    KINGDOM. 


According  to  Cuvier,  there  are  four  principal  forms,  after  which  all  living 
beings  seem  to  have  been  modelled.  The  basis  of  these  distinctions  is 
laid  in  the  organization  of  the  creatures  themselves.  Sensation  and  move- 
ment afe  the  characteristics  of  animals.  The  heart  and  the  organs  of 
circulation,  seem  a  kind  of  centre  for  those  functions  which  may  be  called 
vegetative,  while  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  form  the  principal  source 
of  the  functions  more  exclusively  animal.  Descending  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  races  of  amittals,  both  these  systems  are  found  gradually  to 
become  more  imperfect,  gnd  finally  Xo  disappear  altogether.  In  the  lowest 
tribes  in  the  scale,  where  nerves  are  no  longer  visible,  the  muscular  fibre 
also  ceases  to  be  distinct,  and  the  organs  of  digestion  are  reduced  to  a 
sumple  cavity  in  the  homo^neous  mass.  In  insects,  the  vascular  system 
disappears,  even  before  the  nervous  system ;  but  in  general,  the  dispersion 
of  the  medullary  masses  is  connected  with  the  agents  of  muscular  motion  : 
a  spinal  marrow,  apon  which  JsnotS)  or  ganglia,  represent  as  many  brains, 
or  seats  of  sensation,  corresponding  to  the  structure  of  a  body  divided  into 
x^umerous  rings,  and  supported  by  pairs  of  limbs,  distributed  along  these 
annuiatfons.  This  relative  proportion  in  the  structure  of  general  forms, 
i^hich  results  from  the  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  motion,  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  tha  nervous  masses,  and  from  the  energy  of  the  circulating 
system,  constimtes  the  basis  opon  which  M.  Cuvier  has  foimded  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

In  the  first  of  t(iese  general  forms,  which  is  that  of  Man,  and  the  animals 
Mrbich  resAnble  h^i  most  nearly,  the  brain  and  the  principal  trunk  of  the 
nervous  system  ara  inclosed  in  bony  cases ;  the  first  called  the  cranium,  the 
second  the  vertebr^.  To  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  to  a  centre,  are 
attached  tlie  ribj^  and  the  bones  of  the  members  which  form  the  frame- work 
of  the  body.  The  muscles,  in  general,  cover  the  bones,  which  they  put  into 
action,  and  the  viscera  are  inclosed  in  the  head  and  trunk.  Animals  of  this 
form  are  called  Vertebrated  Animals,  {AnimaUa  Vertebrata.) 

They  have  all  red  blood,  a  muscular  heart,  a  mouth  with  two  horizontal 
jaws,  distinct  organs  of  vision,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  situated  in  cavities 
of  the  head,  and  never  more  than  four  limbs.  The  sexes  are  always 
separate,  and  the  distribution  of  the  medullary  masses  and  the  principal 
branches  o£  the  nervous  system,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

On  a  close  examination  of  any  of  the  characters  of  this  leading  division, 
some  analogy  of  conformation  is  always  found,  even  in  the  species  the  most 
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remote  from  each  other ;  and  the  gradation  of  the  same  general  phm  is  to 
be  traced  from  Man  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  fishes. 

In  the  second  conformation,  peculiar  to  animals,  there  is  no  internal  frame- 
work, or  skeleton.  The  muscles  are  simply  attached  to  the  skin,  which  forms 
a  soft  and  contractile  covering,  from  which  proceed,  in  many  species,  stony 
plates  or  envelopes,  denominated  shells,  of  which  the  position  and  produc- 
tion are  analogous  to  that  of  the  mucous  body.  The  nervous  system  is, 
with  the  viscera,  included  in  this  general  covering,  and  is  composed  of  many 
scattered  masses,  united  by  nervous  threads.  The  principal  of  these,  placed 
upon  the  cssophagus,  is  denominated  the  brain.  Of  the  senses,  properly  so 
called,  the  organs  of  taste  and  sight  are  alone  to  be  distinguisb4i^l;^^d  even 
these  are  sometimes  wanting.  One  family  alone  exhibits  the  ttfgans  of 
hearing.  This  division,  however,  is  always  characterized' by  a-^'tf^plete 
circulating  system,  and  particular  organs  for  respiration;  andHhe'  organs 
of  digestion  and  secretion  are  little  less  complicated  than  those  of  the  verte- 
brated  animals.  Though  the  general  plan  of  their  organization  be  not  so 
uniform  in  regard  to  external  configuration,  as  the  preceding  division,  yet 
even  between  these  parts,  there  is  always  an  analogous  resemblance  in 
structure  and  functions.  This  division  is  termed  Molluscovs  Animals, 
(Animalia  MoUusca.) 

The  third  general  form  is  that  which  is  observed  in  insects,  worm&  kc. 
Their  nervous  system  consists  of  ttoo  long  cords,  extending  along  the  beHy, 
swelled  out  at  intervals,  and  imiting  into  knots,  or  ganglia.  The  first "^  of 
these,  placed  upon  the  oesophagus,  though  held  analogous  to  the  brain,  is  but 
little  larger  than  the  others.  The  covering  of  the  body  is  divided  by  trans* 
verse  folds,  into  a  certain  number  of  rings,  of  which  the  t^uments  are  in 
some  hard,  in  others  soft,  but  to  the  interior  of  which  the  mufcles  are  always 
attached.  Articulated  limbs  are  often  attached  to  die  sides  ci  the  annulated 
portions  of  the  trunk,  but  it  is  also  frequently  destitute  of  those  organs 
of  movements.  To  these  animals,  Cuvier  has  given  the  n^me  of  Articu- 
lated Animals,  (Animalia  Articvlaia,)  f 

In  this  division  is  observed  the  transition  fr(»n  the  cirMating  system  in 
closed  vessels,  to  a  nutritive  process,  by  simple  imbibiticn;  and  also  a  cor- 
responding transition  from  respiration,  by  circumscribed  Oi^ns,  to  respira- 
tion performed  through  the  medium  of  tracheae,  or  aii-vessels,  dispersed 
through  the  body. .  The  organs  of  taste  and  sight,  are  very  evident"  in  the 
animals  of  this  division.  Their  jaws,  when  they  have  any,  are  invariably 
lateral.    One  family  alone  possesses  the  organ  of  hearing. 

The  animals  comprehended  under  the  fourth  general  form,  are  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Zoophytes.  They  approach,  in  structure,  to  the 
homogeneous  character  of  plants.  Neither  a  distinct  nervous  system,  nor 
particular  organs  of  sense,  are  perceptible,  and  but  obscure  vestiges  of  cir- 
culation. Their  respiratory  organs  are  almost  always  on  the  surface  of 
their  bodies.    The  intestines  of  the  greater  number  consist  merely  in  a 
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eanty,  without  an  oatlet.  The  lowest  in  th«  series,  which  are  also  the 
kst  of  the  animal  tribes,  exhibit  nothing  but  a  homogeneous  palp,  possessed 
of  morion  and  sensibility.  In  the  preceding  divisions,  the  organs  of  more- 
ment  tind  sense  are  disposed  symmetrically,  on  both  sides  of  an  axis ;  but 
in  this,  they  hare  a  circular  arrangement,  around  a  common  centre.  This 
form  of  existence  Cuvier  arranges  under  die  head  of  Radiated  Autmals, 
{AnimeUa  Radiata.) 

The  term  Zoology,  includes  the  whole  of  the  Animal  kingdom ;  besides 
wiueh,  different  departments  hare  receired  particular  names ;  such  as  Omi' 
Mcgy,  for  the  birds;  Ichthyology,  for  the  fishes;  Entomology ^  for  insects; 
and  Cpmkfiiogy*  for  the  testaceous  Mdlusca. 


•»r. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 

VERTEBRA  TED     ANIMALS. 

The  body  of  rertebrated  animals  is  sustained  by  a  skeleton,  composed 
of  many  pieces,  connected  together  and  moveable  upon  one  another.  The 
'tiody  is  composed  of  a  head,  a  trunk,  and  limbs.  The  head  is  formed  of  the 
craninm,  which  incloses  the  brain,  and  of  the  face,  composed  of  two  jaws. 
In  the  face  are  the  organs  oi  sense.  The  trunk  is  sustained  by  the  spine 
and  riYw.  The  spine  is  composed  of  yertebrae  which  more  upon  one  another, 
all  of  whicii  hare  a  cylindrical  opening  in  the  centre,  forming  together,  a  ca- 
niil,  eoDtaioing  the  portion  of  nervous  matter  called  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
rihs  are  semicircular,  and  protect  the  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk.  They 
are  generally  articulated,  by  one  extremity,  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  by 
the  other,  to  the  sternum.    In  some  species,  they  are  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  vertebrated  animals  have  never  more  than  two  pair  of  limbs ;  some- 
times, indeed,  e(i#  or  other  of  these  pairs  is  deficient,  and  sometimes  both. 
According  to  the  motions  to  which  these  limbs  fitre  destined  to  be  subser- 
vient, the  anterior  ones  assume  the  form  of  hands,  feet,  wings,  or  fins ;  the 
posterior,  oi  feet  or  fins.  * 

The  blood  of  the  vertebrated  animals  is  always  red,  and  seems,  by  its 
composirion,  adapted  to  sustain  eneigy  of  sensation  and  muscular  vigor. 
The  correspondence  of  the  blood  with  the  respiration,  necessary  to  the 
several  species  of  these  animals,  has  suggested  their  division  into  classes. 

The  external  organs  of  sense,  in  all  vertebrated  animals,  are  two  eyes, 
two  ears,  two  nostrils,  the  teguments  of  the  tongue,  and  the  teguments  of 
the  whole  body.  The  nerves  unite  with  the  nervous  matter  in  the  vertebrae, 
and  tenninate  in  two  medullary  masses,  in  the  cranium,  the  volume  of 
which  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  intellectual  capacity. 

There  are  always  two  jaws,  an  upper  and  under  one.  The  principal 
nHMbn  exists  in  the  lower,  which  has  the  power  of  elevation  or  depression. 
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In  the  greater  number,  the  upper  jaw  is  completely  fixed  and  motionless. 
Both  are  generally  provided  with  teeth,  excrescences  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
similar  in  chemical  composition  to  bone,  but  which  grow  from  the  jaws 
by  a  process  of  secretion.  The  jaws  of  one  entire  class,  however,  (that 
of  birds,)  and  the  genus  Testudo,  in  that  of  reptiles,  are  invested  with  a 
homy  substance. 

The  intestinal  canal  extends  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  1b  various 
degrees  of  expansion  or  contraction.  It  possesses  certain  appendices,  and 
receives  liquids  of  a  solvent  nature,  viz :  saliva,  from  the  mouth,  th^  secre- 
tion of  the  gland  denominated  pancreas,  and  the  bile,  which  is  produced  by 
another  large  gland,  the  liver.  In  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  part  of  it  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and 
termed  the  chyle,  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  s(inveyed  u^o  the 
pulmonary  artery,  where,  in  combination  with  the  blood,  it  undergoes  a 
certain  change ;  and  after  each  portion  of  the  body  has  received  its  proper 
supply,  the  remainder  is  carried  back  into  the  veins,  by  a  set  of  vessels 
analogous  to  the  lacteals,  and  which,  together,  form  what  is  usually  called 
the  lymphatic  system.  The  veins  carry  back  to  the  heart  the  blood  which 
has  served  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  This  blood,  however,  must  pass  cither 
wholly  or  partially  into  the  organ  of  respiration,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming' 
its  arterial  character,  before  it  is  carried  hack  by  the  arteries,  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.  In  the  three  first  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  the  organ  . 
of  respiration  consists  of  lungs,  an  assemblage  of  small  cells,  permeable 
by  the  external  air.  In  fishes  alone,  respiration  is  performed  by  gills,  or 
hranckuB — a  series  of  lamins,  between  which  the  water  passes. 

In  aU  vertebrated  animals,  the  blood  which  furnishes  to  the  liver  the 
materials  of  the  bile,  b  supplied  from  the  venous  blood  which  has  circulat- 
ed in  the  intestines,  and  which,  after  being  reunited  in  a  trunk  called  the 
vena  ports,  is  again  divided  at  the  liver,  and  distributed  in  ramifications 
through  its  substance. 

The  sexes  in  this  division  are  always  in  separate  individuals;  but  the 
mode  in  which  fecundation  is  performed,  is  different  in  th6  various  classes. 

Though,  in  all  these  points,  the  vertebrated  animals  have  a  general  resem- 
blance, yet  the  various  beings  of  which  this  division  is  composed,  present 
peculiarities,  which  are  the  foundation  of  their  arrangement  into  classes. 
These  differences  depend  upon  the  nature  and  energy  of  their  movements, 
which  again  are  always  proportioned  to  the  quantum  of  respiration ;  for  upon 
the  perfection  of  this  function,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  the  irritability  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  and  the  energy  of  the  muscular  action.  The  quantity 
of  respiration  depends  upon  the  relative  portion  of  blood,  contained  at 
every  given  instant  of  time,  in  the  lungs,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  fluid.  The  quantity  of  blood  is  altogether 
determined,  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and' 
circulation. 
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The  organs  of  ciitolation  may  be  double,  so  that  all  the  blood  conyeyed 
by  die  veins  from  the  different  parts,  must  undergo  a  process  of  circulation, 
before  it  can  be  returned  by  the  arteries ;  or  they  may  be  simple,  in  which 
case,  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  returns  to  the  body,  passes  through 
the  lungs.  This  last  is  the  case  with  reptiles.  The  quantity  of  their 
respiration,  and  die  qualities  depending  on  it,  vary  with  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  blood,  returned  at  each  pulsation,  into  the  lungs. 

Fishes  have  a  double  circulation ;  but  as  they  respire  through  the  med^jun 
of  water,  and  their  blood  only  receives  the  portion  <^  oxygen  in  that 
medium,  their  quantity  of  respiration  is,  perhaps,  less  than  that  of  reptiles. 

la  the  Mammalia,  the  circulation  is  double,  and  the  respiratory  process 
simple.  The  quantity  of  their  respiration  is  superior  to  that  of  reptiles  and 
fishes.  But  the  quandty  of  respiration  in  birds  is  stfll  greater  than  that 
of  quadrupeds,  because  they  also  respire  by  various  other  cavities,  as  well 
as  the  lungs.  The  air  penetrates  through  their  whole  body,  and  acts  upon 
the  branches  of  the  aorta,  with  the  same  efficiency  as  upon  those  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

From  these  circmnstances  result  four  different  kinds  of  motion,  among 
vertehrated  animals.  Quadrupeds,  in  whom  the  quantity  of  respiration  is 
moderate,  are  formed  for  walking  and  running,  and  their  predominant 
characteristic  is  vigor.  Birds,  whose  respiratory  system  is  more  extensive, 
possess  the  lightness  and  strength  of  muscles  necessary  to  support  them  in 
their  flight.  Eeptiies,  which  respire  more  feebly,  creep  upon  the  earth,  and 
many  of  them  pass  more  or  less  of  their  existence  in  a  state  of  torpor.  And 
fishes,  which  move  in  a  fluid  almost  as  specifically  heavy  as  themselves, 
are  enMed  to  execute  their  movements,  by  an  arrangement  altogether 
different  from  the  odiers.  Every  peculiarity  of  .organization  proper  to 
each  of  these  classes,  and  especially  such  as  belong  to  motion  and  external 
sensation,  have  a  close  and  necessary  relation  with  the  characters  now 
enumerated. 


CLASS    FIRST— MAMMALIA. 

Vert^ated  Animals^  with  red  and  warm  blood,  breathing  through  lungs,  vivi-' 
parous,  and  suckling  their  young  with  milk  formed  in  their  breasts,  or 
masfwut* 

The  class  Mammalia  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Animal  kingdom,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  class  to  which  Man,  considered  in  his  animal  structure, 
belongs,  but  also  because  the  MammaUa  enjoy  the  most  numerous  faculties, 
the  most  delicate  sensations,  and  the  most  varied  powers  of  motion.  As  the 
quantity  of  respiration  is  in  mammiferous  animals  moderate,  they  are 
generally  formed  for  walking,  and,  in  consequence,  all  the  articulations  of 
their  frame  have  defined  forms,  which  determine  their  motions. 
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Some  of  the  Mammalia,  however,  can  raise  themselves  in  the  air,  bj 
means  of  elongated  limbs  connected  by  extensible  membranes ;  others  have 
their  limbs  so  much  shortened,  that  they  can  move  with  facility  only  in 
water ;  but  these  circumstances  by  no  means  exclude  them  from  the  class 
to  which  they  are  allied,  by  other  essential  characters. 

All  the  Mammalia  have  the  upper  jaw  fixed  to  the  cranium ;  the  lower 
is  composed  of  two  pieces,  articulated  by  a  projecting  condyle  to  a  fixed 
temporal  heme.  The  neck  is  composed  of  seven,  and,  in  one  species,  of  nine 
vertebne.  The  anterior  ribs  are  attached  to  a  sternum,  formed  of  a  number 
of  pieces,  placed  vertically.  Their  anterior  extremity  commences  at  the 
scapula,  which  is  not  articulated  to  any  other  bone,  but  simply  suspended  in 
the  muscular  attachments,  and  often  resting  on  the  sternum,  by  an  interme- 
diate bone,  denominated  the  clavicle.  This  extremity  is  continued  by  an 
arm,  a  fore-arm,  and  a  hand,  which  last  is  formed  of  two  rows  of  little 
bones,  called  the  carpus,  of  another  row  named  the  metacarpus,  and  of 
fingers,  each  composed  of  two  or  three  bones,  calleA.  phalanges. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cctacea,  all  this  cite  hav«  the  first  part  of  the 
posterior  extremity  fixed  to  the  spine.  This  part,  in  the  form  of  a  girdle, 
or  basin,  ia  named  the  pelvis.  In  youth,  it  is  divided  into  three  pairs  of 
bones, — the  os  ilium,  which  is  attached  to  the  vertebral  column;  the  os 
pubis,  which  forms  the  anterior  part ;  and  the  ischiunty  which  forms  the 
posterior  portion.  At  the  junction  of  these  three  bones,  is  the  cavity  where 
the  bone  of  the  thigh  is  articulated,  to  which  again  is  joined  the  leg,  com- 
I)osed  of  two  bones,  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  This  extremity  is  terminated 
by  the  foot,  which  is  composed  bf  parts  analogous  to  the  hand,  viz ;  a  tarsus, 
metatarsus,  and  toes. 

The  he&d,  in  the  Mammalia,  is  always  articulated  by  two  condyles,  upon 
the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra.  The  brain  is  composed  of  two  hemispheres, 
united  by  a  medullary  lamina,  called  the  corpus  callosum,  and  contains  two 
ventricles,  inclosing  four  pairs  of  tubercles,  called  corpora  strifitay  the  thaUtmi 
opticiy  nates,  and  testes.  Between  the  thalami  optid  is  a  third  ventricle,  com- 
municating with  the  fourth,  situated  beneath  the  cerebellttm.  The  crura 
of  the  cerebellum  form  always  under  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  -transverse 
prominence,  called  pons  Varolii, 

The  eye,  always  lodged  in  its  orbit,  is  protected  by  two  eyelids^  and  a 
vestige  of  a  thirds  Its  crystalline  lens  is  fixed  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
its  cellular  sclerotic  coat. 

In  the  ear  there  is  always  found  a  cavity,  shut  up  by  a  membrane,  called 
the  tympanum,  with  four  little  bones;  a  vestibule,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
one  of  these  bones  is  placed,  and  which  communicates  with  three  semicir- 
cular canals ;  finally,  a  spiral  canal,  termed  the  cochlea,  which  terminates 
by  one  of  its  canals  in  the  tympanal  cavity,  and  by  the  other  into  the  veBtf-' 
bule.  The  cranium  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  The  anterior  part 
is  formed  of  the  two  frontal  bones  and  the  ethmoid ;  the  intermediate,  by  the 
parietal  and  the  sphenoid  bones ;  and  the  posterior,  by  the  occipital  bone. 
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Between  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  and  the  sphenoid,  are  inaerted  the  tem- 
poral bones,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  belong  to  the  face. 

In  the  fcetus  the  occiput  is  dirided  into  four  parts,  the  body  cf  the 
sphenoid  into  two,  and  three  of  its  pairs  of  alae  are  separate ;  the  temporal 
borus  into  three,  of  which  one  series  to  complete  the  cranium,  another  to 
enclose  the  Jabjiiath  of  the  ear,  the  third  to  form  the  walls  of  its  carity,  &c. 
These  portions  of  the  cranium  unite  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to  the 
species,  and  end  by  perfect  union  in  the  adult. 

The  face  is  formed  by  the  two  maxillary  bones,  between  which  the 
oasal  canal  xiasses.  Before  these,  are  two  intermaxillary,  behind  two  palate 
booes,  and  between  jj^iem  descends  the  single  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
named  the  vomer.  At  the  entrance  of  the  nasal  canal  are  the  bones  which 
form  the  nose.  The  molar  or  cheek  bone  of  each  side,  unites  the  maxillary  to 
the  temporal,  and  often  to  the  frontal  bone;  and  finally,  the  lachrymal  cavity 
occupies  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  cheek. 

The  tongue^  in  the  M^autiaiia,  is  always  fleshy,  and  attached  Uk  the  hyoid 
boQe,  which  bone  is' suspended  by  ligaments  to  the  cranium. 

Their  lungs,  two  in  number,  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  small  cells, 
inclosed  without  adhesion  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  lined  by  the  pleura.  Their  organ  of  voice  is  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  trachea  or  windpipe ;  and  a  fleshy  continuation,  named  velum  paLati, 
establishes  a  ^ect  communication  between  their  larynx  and  the  back  part 
of  their  nosCiils. 

Living  OD  the  esurth's  surface,  as  do  the  greater  part  of  the  Mammalia, 
they  are  exposed  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  their  bodies  have,  in 
consequence,  a  covering  of  hair,  which  is  thicker  in  the  colder,  and  more 
scanty  in  the  warmer  regions.  The  Cetacea,  which  inhabit  the  sea,  are, 
however,  totally  destitute  of  this  covering. 

The  intestinal  canal  of  the  mammiferous  animals,  is  suspended  by  a  fold 
of  the  peritoneum,  called  the  mesentery,  which  contains  numerous  caor 
globate  glands  for  the  lacteal  vessels.  Anotlier  production  of  the  perito- 
neum, named  the  epiploon,  hangs  before  and  beneath  the  intestines. 

The  generation  of  the  Mammalia  is  essentially  viviparous.  The  foetus, 
after  conceptioi^  descends  into  the  uterus,  to  the  inner  surface  of  which  it 
is  attached  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  vessels,  termed  the  /xZocealSs, 
through  the  medium  of  which,  nourishment  is  derived.  The  young,  for 
some  time  after  birth,  are  nourished  by  a  particular  secretion  of  the  mother, 
(milk,)  produced  in  the  mammiferous  animals,  after  parturition,  and  dnwn 
by  the  young  from  monnatf,  or  teats.  It  is  froq^lhis  last  character  that  the 
tenuHammalki  has  been  applied  to  this  class — a  character  exdosively 
proper  to  them,  and  by  which  they  are  more  easily  recognized  than  by  any 
other  external  dbtinction.  The  essential  characters  of  the  Mammalia  are 
taken  from  the  organs  of  touch,  and  the  organs  of  mastication.  On  liie 
fint,  depend  the  power  and  dexterity  of  the  animal ;  and  from  the 
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may  be  deduced  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  the  consequent  stracture  of  its 

digestive  apparatus.    On  these  characters  are  founded  the  division  of  mam- 

miferous  aninhils,  into  orders. 

The  degree  of  peilection  of  the  organs  of  touch,  may  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  mobility  of  the  fingers,  and  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  deptliwlth  which  tlieir  extremities  are  cpvered  by  the  nail  or  hoof. 
A  hoof^  for  instance,  which  envelopes  th^vM^^  ^^  ^^^  extremity  which 
would  otherwise,  touch  thegjround,  blunts  the  feeling,  and  renders  the  foot 
incapable  of  seizing.  The  opposite  extreme  is,  when  only  a  single  lamina 
covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  end  of  the  finger  or  toe,  leaving  to  the  other 
all  its  sensibility.  The  nature  of  the  food  may  be  judged  of  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  molar  teeth,  to  the  form  of  which  the  articulation  of  the 
jaws  always  corresponds.  For  cutting  flesh,  the  teeth  require  to  be  edged 
like  a  saw,  and  the  jaws  to  close  vertically,  like  scissors.  To  bruise  grains 
or  roots,  it  is  requisite  that  the  molars  have  a  flat  crown ;  that  the  jaws 
should  move  horizontally,  as  well  as'  vertically ;  and  that  the  teeth  should 
be  composed  of  parts  of  unequal  hardness,  to  give  them  the  necessary 
inequalities  for  this  operation.  The  hoofed  animals  are  all  necessarily 
herbivorous,  and  possess  teeth  of  this  description,  since  the  structure  of  their 
feet  precludes  them  from  seizing  living  prey. 

Animals  with  unguiculated  toes  or  fingers,  on  the  contrary,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  more  variety  in  their  modes  of  subsistence ;  for,  besides  the  form 
of  the  molar  teeth,  they  difler  materially  among  themselves  in  the  mobility 
and  delicacy  of  their  toes  or  fingers.  There  is  one  characteristic,  however, 
which  exercises  a  mighty  influence  on  the  dexterity  of  the  animals  possess- 
ed of  it,  and  which  multiplies  or  greatly  varies  their  modes  of  action.  This 
is  the  faculty  of  opposing  a  thumb  to  the  .other  fingers,  and  of  thus  being 
enabled  to  seize  with  facility  the  most  miitate  objects.  This  opposition 
of  a  fifth  member  to  the  other  four,  constitutes  what  is  properly  called  the 
hand,  an  organ  which  is  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  man, 
in  whom  alone  the  anterior  extremities  are  free. 

These  various  combinations  strictl^^  determine  the  nature  of  the  dififerent 
mammiferous  animals,  and  afibrd  the  characteristics  from  which  orders 
are  formed.  In  the  following  pages,  the  Mammalia  will  bei  arranged  under 
the  following  orders : 


(C 


Order  I.  BIMANA, 
"      11,  QUADUUMANA, 
"     m.  CHEIROPTERA, 
"     IV.  PElliE, 
"      y.  MARSUPIALIA, 

The  total  number  of  mammiferous  animals  described,  according  taDes- 
marest,  is  about  eight  himdred  and  fifty,  including,  however,  many  speoies 
imperfectly  ascertained,  and  the  fossil  Mammalia ;  of  which,  belonging  to 
the  order  Quadrumana,  are  one  hundred  forty-one, — Cheiroptera,  ninety- 


Okder    VI.  GLIRES, 

Vn.  EDENTATA, 
Vni.  PACHYDERMA, 
IX.  RUMINANTIA, 
"  X.  CETACEA.       "^ 
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SBTcn, — Fene,  one  litiiidTed  BeVentj-six, — MirsufDHlia,  forty-sereii, — 
Glires,  one  hundred  forty-nine,— Eden taia,  twentj-foui,— Pachjrderma, 
fifty-five,  — Wnnitnanria,  ninety-KTen, — Cetacea,  sixty-two.  Of  these  about 
thiee  hvmdred  lod  thiny  are  fnigirorous,  or  herbirquus ;  eigjily  omniTo- 
rous ;  one  hundnd  and  ^fty,  inseciiTorous,  and  two  hundred  and  forty,  cami- 
voTous,  in  a  gnaUi  or  lesKi  degree.  The  number  of  terustrial  apeciea 
domeaiicafed  by  man,  (but  peiiiaps  including  all  that  are' really  oseliil,) 
ajmaant  only  to  thitteen.  ■'  ^ 


ORDEK  FIRST— B1MANA.I 
'^'  MAN.« 


Mak  stands  alone  in  the  order  and  genua  to  which  Naturalists  have 
referral  his  ipecicH.    Differing  widely  in  pbyaical  confinmation  from  all 

,  '  TTie  order  Bimana  embnce*  anitnali  with  teeth  of  Ihrrc  kind* ;  ihs  posterior  ritre- . 
tDiIies  proper  for  sulking;  llw  anterior  rurninhed  with  hendi;  nails  Rnl;  body  Tenioili 
Ivo  pecunvl  nunmue;  gtanucli  simple ;  orbital  ud  temporal  Cotts  distinct. 

'  B&mOKjpitni.  Thajfrnu)  Homo  hu  foor  npper  mnd  foar  lower  inciEor  leelb;  two 
npffi  ind  two  lower  canine*,  one  an  each  side  ;  ntolua,  five  ibor*  ud  Gie  below,<Mi 
each  lide.    The  whole  nombei  of  hii  teelh,  Uiiny-lwo. 
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other  classes  of  animated  beings,  and  distinguished  by  reason  and  the  power 
of  speech,  this  wonderfully  constructed  being  seems  the  bond  of  connection 
between  the  material  and  immaterial  worlds.  Possessed  of  mental  powers 
which  raise  him  beyond  the  level  of  the  surrounding  creation,  and  connect 
him  with  higher  orders  of  existences,  man  is  the  only  being  who  looks 
forward  tp  futurity,  and  intuitively  perceives  his  connection  with  and  depen- 
dence upon  the  great  Source  of  Intelligence.  While  the  inferior  animals 
enjoy  unalloyed  the  blessings  of  life  and  present  enjoyment,  man  combines 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  in  his  calculations  of  happiness ;  and 
while  some  parts  of  his  organization  connect  him  with  creatures  around 
him,  and  sober  his  rule  over  beings  with  animal  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain  as  acute  as  his  own,  his  intellectual  powers,  unfettered  by  the  material 
organs  which  are  their  instruments,  trace  the  Divinity  in  all  the  parts  of 
creation.  Hence  has  arisen  the  religious  feeling  among  every  tribe  of 
human  beings,  however  rude ;  and  man  alone,  seems,  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Great  Author  of  his  being,  through  the  medium  of  inteUectual 
homage  and  worship,  according  to  his  conceptions  of  that  Almighty  Being, 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all. 

While  reason  places  man  at  such  an  infinite  distance  from  the  inferior 
animals,  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech,^ ari^n  artificial  language,  widen 
the  barrier  still  further ;  for  although  some  of  the^nimals  possess  the  power 
of  articulation  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  can  communicate  by  natural 
signs,  significant  to  those  of  their  own  species,  they  totally  fail  in  those 
powers  which  enable  man  to  classify  objects^  and  to  employ  sounds  or 
signs  as  an  itistrument  of  thought.  Brutes  posse^,  indeed,  the  powers  of 
sensation,  perception,  and  memory,  and  seem  idkhe  capable  of  intellectual 
operations  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  their  action  is  extremely  limited,  and 
bounded  to  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants  ;Aand,  though  susceptible  of  a 
species  of  education,  their  imitative  powers  are  neither  subservient  to  the 
improvement  of  the  individual  nor  his  species. 

The  faculty  which  seems  to  direct  the  inferior  animals,  m  most  of  their 
operations,  essentially  difierent  from  aiiy  thing  like  human  intelligence,  is 
called  insHncL  This  wonderful  faculty;  surer  in  its  limited  aims  than  rea- 
son, bears,  however,  no  proportion  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  animals 
which  exercise  it ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  those  in  ^hom  the  in- 
stinctive propensity  displays  the  greatest  seeming  wisdom  and  contrivance, 
upon  some  occasions,  are  upon  others,  remarkably  deficient  in  sagacity.    Ji 

The  physical  structure  of  man,  also,  widely  separates  him  from  Ike  oth|]^ 
portions  of  the  mammiferous  class.  But  diese  variations,  in  form  and  pro- 
portion, are  neither  so  prominent,  nor  so  totally  different  in  characteKyif^Q^ 
the  other  animal  structures,  as  to  account  for  tlie  superiority  which  h«renjovi|»' 
Destined  to  be  nourished  on  substances  used  in  common  with  other  animals, 
the  mecfaanism  of  his  frame  must  so  far  correspond  with  theirs,  as  to  be 
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able,  like  them,  to  coQTeit  these  substances  to  the  fluids  which  support  his 
animal  life ;  and  his  organs  of  sensation  must  necessarily  be  analogous,  in 
some  degree,  to  those  of  beings  on  whom  the  material  world  is  destined  to 
make  similar  impressions.  But  no  material  organs  which  man  possesses, 
abfitracted  from  the  mind  of  which  they  are  but  the  instruments,  can  account 
foT  this  intellectual  supremacy;  and  those  hypotheses  which  would  trace 
man's  intellectual  and  moral  powers  to  the  absolute  or  relative  size  of  the 

brain  or  other  material  organs,  have  miserably  6iiled  in  connecting  mind 

'with  matter,  or  thought  with  organic  structure.     . 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame,  however,  is  wonderfully  adapted  to 

the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  destined ;  and  even  physically  consider- 
ed, seems  the  worthy  habitation  of  a  bein^  placed  at  the  head,  and  with  the 
control  of  animated  nature.  Man,  indeed,  considered  as  an  animal,  is  the 
only  one  which  walks  erect  in  a  vertical  position ;  the  only  one  with  hands 
at  the  anterior  extremity,  distinct  from  the  organs  of  locomotion,  and  free 
for  executing  his  purposes.  Contrary  to  what  is  found  in  any  other  mam- 
miferous  animal,  the  structure  of  his  body  demonstrates  that  man  is  destin- 
ed to  walk  erect. 

The  foot  is  entirely  diSkreut  from  the  posterior  hand  of  apes,  and  famishes 
a  larger  and  firmer  base  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  man,  even  if  he  desired  it$  to  walk  on  the  four  extremities,  his  feet 
being  almost  inflexible,  and  the  great  length  of  his  thigh  would  bring  his 
knee  to  the  ground.  His  shoulders,  also,  being  too  much  separated,  and 
his  arms  ioo  far  extended  from  the  central  line,  would  produce  a  very 
ineffectuaJ  support  for .  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  arteries  which 
supply  the  human  brain,  not  \|^ng  subdivided,  as  in  most  quadrupeds,  the 
blood  necessary  for  an  organ  of  ^>fuch  volume,  would  be  poured  in  too 
copiously  and-^pidly,  if  he  sh(^]d  assume  the  horizontal  position. 

According  t6  Cuvier,  no  qii^klhiped  is  comparable  to  man,  for  the  magni- 
tude of  the  hemispheres  of  thl  brain  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  face. 
Though  the  external  senses  of  man  are  less  energetic  than  in  some  other 
animals,  they  are,  however,  extremely  delicate.  His  eyes  are  directed 
forwards,  and  thus,  though  he  does  ndk  see  to  both  sides  of  him  at  once,  like 
most  quadrupeds,  there  is  a  greater  unity  in  the  result  of  the  visual  opera- 
rion.  Of  all  apimais,  be  can  best  distinguish  the  various  degrees  of  sound, 
and  ^e  appears  to  be  the  only  creature  whose  sense  of  smell  is  sufficiently 
delicate  to  be  affected  by  unpleasant  odors. 

Bruits,  (^ts,  and  succulent  vegetables,  appear  to  be  the  natural  food  of 

nfan.    His  hands  afford  him  facility  in  procuring  these,  and  his  short  and 

cAaparatively  wealr  jaws,  his  canine  teeth,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the 

li]^9f  the  others,  and  his  tuberculous  molar  teeth,  are  little  calculated  to 

-^eed  vn  herbage,  or  devour  flesh,  unless  those  aliments  are  previously  pre* 

'  pared  by  fire.    The  organs  of  digestion  in  man,  are  in  conformit]r  with 

6 
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those  of  mastication.    The  stomach  is  simple,  the  intestinal  canal  of  mode- 
rate length,  and  the  large  intestines  well  marked. 

The  vertebral  column,  or  epine,  is  composed  of  thirty-two  vertebne,  seTen 
of  which  are  denominated  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  Imnbaj,  five  sacral, 
and  three  coccygeal.  Of  the  ribs,  seven  pairs  are  attached  to  the  stemom, 
or  breast  bone,  by  cartilaginous  productions,  and  are  called  true  ribs. 
The  other  five  pairs  are  caUed  false  ribs.  The  male  of  the  human 
species  seldom  exceeds  six  feet  in  height;  the  female  is  generally  a  few 
inches  less. 

At  his  birth,  the  infant  is  exposed  to  a  new  element,  the  air.  What  the 
sensations  are  on  the  admission  of  this  element  into  the  lungs,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guess ;  but  from  the  cries  of  the  infant,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is 
attended  with  pain.  The  eyes  of  an  infant  are  indeed  open,  but  they  are 
duU,  and  appear  to  be  unfitted  for  the  performance  of  any  office  whatever ; 
and  their  outward  coat  is  wrinkled.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
most  of  the  other  senses.  It  is  not  till  after,  forty  days  that  it  begins  to 
smile ;  nor  is  it  till  then  that  it  begins  to  weep :  its  former  sensations  of 
pain  are  unaccompanied  with  tears.  The  length  of  an  infant,  at  birth,  is 
twenty-one  inches,  though  some  do  not  e^^eed  fourteen ;  and  it  generally 
weighs  eight,  and  sometimes  fourteen  pounds.  The  form  of  the  body  and 
limbs  of  a  new-bom  infant,  are  by  nd  means  perfect.  Formerly,  infants 
as  soon  as  bom,  were  injudiciously  and  unnaturally  laced  with  bandages ; 
80  that  they  were  not  able  to  move  a  sing^js  joint.  Nations  which  we 
call  barbarous,  act  more  rationally  and  more  humanely  in  this  respect. 
The  Siamese,  the  Indians,  the  Japanesi^  the  negroes,  the  savages  of  Ame- 
rica, lay  their  infants  naked  in  hanging  beds  of  cotton,  or  in  cradles  lined 
with  fur. 

The  eyes  of  children  always  seek  the  light,'  and  if  only  one  lye  be  directed 
to  it,  the  other  will  probably  become  weak ;  .both  eyes  ouglfc,  therefore,  to 
be  equally  shaded  or  equally  exposed.  Squinting  is  commonly  the  eflfect 
of  injudicious  treatment  in  this  respect. 

In  teething,  the  cutting  of  the  first  s^  generally  commences  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month,  and  ends  between  the  second  and  third  year.  The 
order  of  cutting  is  generally  as  follows : — First,  the  two  middle  incisors^  or 
cutting  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw ;  then,  after  an  interval  of  thre^  or  four  weeks, 
the  upper  corresponding  incisors  follow.  The  two  canine^  or  stomach  teeth 
below,  one  on  each  side,  next  declare  themselves ;  and  these  are  followed  by 
the  eye  teeth,  in  the  upper  jaw.  Soon  after,  the  two  first  molars,  or  grind- 
ers, one  on  each  side,  succeed  to  the  canine,  in  the  lower  jaw ;  those  above 
them  follow.  After  the  lapse  of  from  four  to  six  years,  four  more  grinds 
are  added  in  each  jaw;  these  are  permanent.  At  the  age  of  puberty  or 
later,  the  denies  sapientUtf  or  wisdom  teeth  appear. 

The  hair  of  most  infants  is  exceedingly  light,  almost  white.  The  body, 
during  infancy,  is  said  (perhaps  erroneously)  to  be  less  sensible  <tf  cold  than 
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during  any  other  season  of  life.  The  pulse  is  certainly  strong,  and  it  b 
therefore  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  internal  heat  is  considerable.  Till  the 
age  of  three  years,  the  life  of  infants  is  extremely  precarious ;  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  second  and  third  years,  it  becomes  more  certain,  and  at  six 
or  seven,  a  child  has  a  greater  probability  of  liring  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life.  It  is  remarked,  that  of  a  certain  number  of  children  bom  at  the 
same  tuDCj  above  a  fourth  die  in  the  first  year,  above  a  third  in  two  years, 
and  at  least  one  half  in  three  years.  By  other,  calculations,  it  appears  that 
one  half  of  the  children  born  at  the  same  time,  are  not  extinct  in  less  than 
seren  or  eight  years. 

At  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  infants  begin  to  lisp.  The  broad  sound  c(  A, 
is  the  first  sound  which  they  articulate  with  most  ease.  Of  the  consonants, 
B,  M,  P,  T,  are  most  easy.  In  every  language,  therefore,  baba,  mama,  papa, 
are  die  first  words  that  children  learn.  Some  children  pronounce  distinctly 
in  two  years,  though  the  generality  do  not  talk  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  frequently  not  so  early.  ** 

Some  persons  cease  growing  at  foorteen  or  fifteen,  while  others  continue 
their  growth  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  In  men,  the  body  attains  its 
perfect  proportio^t  the  age  of  thirty,  and  in  women  sooner.  The  persons 
of  women  are,  iildeed,  generally  complete  at  twenty.  ^  The  distance  between 
the  eyes  is  less  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal ;  in*  some  creatures,  in  fact, 
the  eyes  are  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever 
view  the  same  object  with  both  eyes  at  once^  Men  and  apes  are  the  only 
animals  that  hare  eyelashes  on  the  lower  .eyelid.  Other  animals  have 
them  on  the  upper,  but^want  them  on  the  lower  lid.  The  upper  lid  rises 
and  Iklis,  the  lower  has  scaroie^  any  motion. 

The  ancients  erroneously  consideTed  the  hair  as  a  kind  of  excretion,  and 
believed  that,  like  the  nails,  rpncreased  by  the  lower  part  putting  out  the 
extremity ;  but  the  modems  l£a«  discovered  that  every  Kair  is  a  tube,  which 
fills  and  receives  nntriment,  lili^the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  roots, 
they  observe,  do  not  turn  dmy  sdoner  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole 
changes  color  at  once.  Ini^gn^s  ^ve  been  known,  of  persons  who  have 
grown  gray  in  one  night.  c  ^ 

There  is  little  known  exactly  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  human 
figure ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  best  statues  is  better  conceived  by  observation 
than  by  measurement.  Some,  who  have  studied  after  the  ancient  masters, 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of  the  face,  and  others-  into  eight. 
They  tell  us  that  there  is  a  similitude  of  proportion  in  different  parts  of  the 
body :  thus,  that  the  hand  is  the  length  of  the  &ce ;  that  the  thumb  is  the 
leagth  of  the  nose;  that  the  space  between  the  eyes  is  the  breadth  of  the 
«ye ;  that  the  breadth  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  tldgh  is  double  that  of  the 
lUckest  part  of  the  leg,  and  treble  the  smallest ;  that  the  arms  extended 
are  as  long  as  the  figure  is  high. 
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The  strength  of  man  is  very  considerable,  when  matured  by  practice. 
We  are  assured  that  the  porters  of  Constantinople  carry  burthens  of  not 
kss  wei^t  than  nine  hundred  pounds ;  and  Mr  Desaguliers  tells  us  of  a 
man,  who  by  distributing  a  certain  number  of  weights,  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  part  of  his  body  bore  its  share,  was  able  to  support  a  weight  of 
two  tVottsand  pounds,  in  an  upright  posture.  «  ^ 

The  strength  of  a  man  may  be  still  farther  estimated  by  the  continuance 
of  his  labor,  and  by  the  agility  of  his  motions.  Men  who  are  exercised  in 
running,  outstrip  horses,  or  at  least  continue  their  speed  for  a  greater  length 
of  time.  In  a  journey,  also,  a  man  will  walk  down  a  horse ;  and  after  they 
have  proceeded  together  for  several  days,  the  horse  will  be  quite  tired,  and 
the  man  will  be  as  fresh  as  at  the  beginning.  The  royal  messengers 
of  Ispahan,  who  are  ndiiers  ^  profession,  go  thirty-six  leagues  in  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours.  Travelers  assure  us  that  the  Hottentots  outrun  lions 
in  the  chase ;  and  that  the  sa'eages  who  hunt  the  elk,  pursue  with  such 
speed  this  animal,  which  is  as  fleet  as  a  stag,  that  they  at  last  tire  it  down 
and  take  it. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  sound^  it  i3  pipbably  possible,  by 
moderation  in  the  passions,  temperance,  and  sobriety,  toyengthen  out  the 
period  of  LIFE  for  a  few  years.  But'even  of  this  there  seems  an  uncertainty. 
Men  no  doubt  there  are,  who  have  p^i^sed.the  ukual  period  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  and,  not  to  mention  Parr,  wlJb  l^ed  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  and  Jenkins,  to  that  of  ooeliuiid^ecl^d  six^*nine,  as  recorded  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  have-many  instai^iees  of  the  prolongation 
of  life  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  ^gk  to  one  l^ndred  and  twenty  years. 
Yet  this  longevity  was  occasioned  byiio  peqfMur  art  or  management.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the  gM^erality  of||ich  long  livers  were  peasants, 
accustomed  to  the  greatest  fati|(w,  hunlsxJ||n,  or  laborers ;  men,  in  fact, 
who  had  employed  their  whole  bodily  stresm,  and  even  abused  it,  if  to 
abuse  it  be  possible,  otherwise  than  by  conwual  idleness  and  debauchery.. 

If,  in  the  duration  of  life,  there  is  aAyOfcAnce  to  be  found,  it  ought 
seemingly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  qu^t^jl  1^^|^.  In  elevated  situations, 
it  has  been  observed,  there  are  cdtoionly  found  more  old  people  than  in 
such  as  are  low.  The  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  of  Auvergne  and 
Switzerland,  have  furnished  more  instances  of  extreme  longevity,  than  the 
plains  of  Holland  or  Flanders,  of  Germany  or  Poland.  In  general,  however, 
the  period  of  human  existence  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  in  every  country. 
If  not  cut  ofi"  by  accidental  diseases,  man  is  found  to  live  to  the  years  of 
ninety  or  a  hundred.  Beyond  that  date  our  ancestors  did  not  live ;  nor  has 
it  in  any  degree  varied  since  the  time  of  David. 

From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  registers  of  burials,  in  a  certain  number 
of  country  parishes  in  France,  compared  with  the  mortality  of  Paris,  the 
following  table  has  been  made  out,  of  the  probable  duration  of  human  life. 
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By  this  Table  il  appear^  i  lAtonably  to  be  «xp«cted,  or,  in  other 

words,  that  we  lOHy  lay  i^  iger,  that  an  infant  newly  bom,  will  lire 

ei^t  years  longer;  that  fp  ft  one  year,  will  lire  thirty-three  yean 

longer ;  thai  on  infant  of  twn  yean,  vpU  live  thirty-eight  years  longer ;  that 
a  man  of  twenty,  will  lire  thirty-three  years  and  fire  months  longer;  that  a 
man  <^  thirty,  will  lire  twenty-eight  years  longer;  and  m  proportionally 
of  erery  other  age. 

Ideas  of  external  things  are  conveyed  to  the  soul  of  man  by  means  of  the 
five  Senses  for  Kring,  hearing^feelmg,  tatting,  and  tmelling.  The  organs 
through  which  the  senses  aet  are  the  nerves,  which  are  small  thread-like 
fibres,  distribvted  all  over  the  body,  s^d  all  t£  them  connected  with  the  brain. 

The  eyes  seem  to  be  formed  very  early  in  the  human  embryo.  In  the 
rbicken,  also,  of  all  the  parts  that  are  donUe,  these  are  the  soonest  produc- 
edi  ind  it  ia  obserred  liom  the  eggs  of  sevenl  sons  of  birds,  as  well  as 
frran  dwse  of  lizards,  that  the  eyea  are  mnch  larger  and  more  early  in  iheii 
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expansion  d^n  any  other  parts  of  the  two-fold  growth.  Though  in  vivipa- 
rous animals,,  and  particularly  in  man,  they  ate,  at  firBt,  by  no  meana  bo 
laige  in  proportion  as  in  the  oriparous  classes,  yet  they  obtain  theii  due 
formation  sooper  than  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  ia  also  with  the 
organ  of  hearing.  The  little  bones  that  help  to  compose  the  inlcmal  parts 
of  the  ear,  are  entirety  formed,  before  any  of  the  other  bones  have  acquired 
any  part  of  their  growth  and  solidity.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  furnished  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  nerves,  ate 
those  which  appear  the  soonest,  and  which  aie  the  soonest  brought  to 
perfection. 

Mr  Cheselden  having  coiiched  for  a  cataract  a  boy  of  thirteen  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  having  thus  commmiicated 
to  him  the  sense  of  sight,  was  at  great  pains  to  mark  the  progress  of  his 
visual  powers.  This  yoifth,  though  hitherto  incapable  of  seeing,  was  not, 
however,  absolutely  and  entirely  blind.  Like  every  other  person  whose 
visioD  is  obstructed  by  a  cat:  ly  from  night,  and 

even  black  from  white,  or  ei  ilor  of  scarlet.    Of 

the-form  of  bodies,  howevi  colors  themselves, 

unless  the  light  was  strong  ts  performed  only 

upon  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and  ime,  so  far  was  be 

from  forming  the  smallest  c  le  supposed,  (aa  Jie  . 

himself  expressed  it,)  that  e^  s  eyes,  in  the  safha 

manner  as  every  thing  he  ft  bjects  that  pleased 

him  most  were  those  of  i  e,  and  the  figures 

regular;  though  as  yet  he  cc  eir  different  formi',^ 

or  assign  a  reason  why  so  him  than  others. 

The  ideas  he  had  entertajnei  dark  state,  were  so 

imperfect,  that  when  he  san  ardly  be  persuaded 

they  were  the  same.    When  im  as  he  had  been 

formerly  familiar  with  by  tb  'ith  earnestness,  in 

order  to  distinguish  them  i  i  iwever,  he  had  too 

many  to  retain  all  at  once,  tl  lolten ;  and  for  one 

thing  which  he  knew,  after  ind  things,  accoid- 

ing  to  hb  own  declaration,  i  _      ,      essed  the  smallest 

remembrance.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  those  persons  and 
those  things  which  he  had  loved  best,  were  not  the  most  pleasing  to  the 
eye  ;  nor  could  he  help  testifying  his  disapnointment  in  finding  his  parents 
less  handsome  than  he  had  conceived  then:^o  be.  Before  he  could  distin- 
guish that  a  picture  resembled  a  solid  body,  about  two  months  elapsed.  Till 
then,  he  only  considered  it  aa  a  surface,  diversified  by  a  variety  of  colors :  . 
but  when  he  began  to  perceive  Uiat  these  shadings  actually  represented 
hmnan  beings,  he  also  began  to  examine  by  the  touch,  whether  they  had 
not  the  oaoal  qualities  of  such  bodies;  and  great  was  bis  surprise  to  find 
smooth  and  evop,  what  he  bad  supposed  a  very  unequal  snr&ice.    He  wMs 
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llien  Ehown  a  nunulare  portrait  of  his  &tber,  which  was  contained  in  his 
DMtheT's  WBtch-eue ;  and  though  he  resdily  petcei*ed  the  resemblance,  yet 
,  he  expressed  hi«  aDiazement  how  lo  large  a  face  conld  be  compriBcd  in  w 
small  a  compasi.  To  him  it  appeared  as  strange  as  that  a  pint  ressel  shoald 
contain  a  bmbel.  At  first,  be  could  bear  bat  a  very  small  quantity  of  light, 
and  he  saw  ererf  object  much  laiger  than  life ;  but  in  proportion  as  be 
obserred  objects  that  were  in  reality  laige,  so  in  proportion  he  conceiTed 
tke  otkers  to  be  diminished.  Beyond  the  limits  of  what  he  saw,  be  had  no 
conception  of  any  thing.    He  knew  that  the  apartment  he  occupied  was 

•  onJj  a  part  of  the  bouse;  and  yet  he  could  not  imagine  bow  the  latter 
thoold  appear  Larger  than  the  former.  Before  the  operation,  he  fbrmed  no 
great  expectations  of  the  pleasures  be  should  receive  from  the  new  sense  he 
"KKS  promised.  That  he  might  be  enabled  to  read  and  write,  was  bis  grand 
object.  He  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  co(4d  enjoy ,no  greater  delight 
from  walking  in  the  garden,  with  this  sense,  than  without  it ;  because  there 
be  already  wnlked  at  his  ease,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  walks. 
With  great  truth  be  Iness  gave  him  one  adran- 

tage  oyer  Ibe  rest  ol  rhich,  indeed,  he  preserred 

'  for  a  long  time  after  of  seeing ;  namely,  that  of 

being  able  to  walk  i:  and  security.    No  sooner, 

.  however,  had  be  bef  e,  than  he  was  transported 

Jwyond  measure ;  an  w  object  was  a  new  sourco 

of  delight  to  him ;  t  eat,  he  had  not  language  to 

.express  it.    Aboat  a  o  Epsom,  where  there  is  a 

very'  beautiful  and  a  iih  this  he  seemed  greatly 

charmed ;  and  the  la  da  new  me6od  of  seeing. 

He  was  couched  in  tl  former,  and  of  both  opera- 

tions  Uie  success  wai  saw  with  both  eyes,  every 

object  appeared  to  h  he  saw  with  but  one  eye, 

though  he  did  not  see  'ed  no  marks  from  which 

any  such  f^onclusion  i 

There  is  now  a  li  I's  blind  man,  of  whom  a 

carious   account   has  is   person,   whose  name  is 

Caspar  Hnuser,  was  t  confined   in  a  cell,  from 

inEmcy  to  the  age  of  about  seventeen,  and  never  bad  ecejt  any  object  but 
the  walls  of  his  cell  and  a  few  toys.  When  directed  to  look  out  of  the 
window  upon  a  wide  and  extu^ye  prospect,  in  all  the  glory  of  summer,  he 
drew  back  with  visible  horro^jexclaiming,  ugly!  ugly!  About  two  years 
ifterwards,  in  1831,  he  was  shown  the  same  prospect,  and  asked  why  be 
ailed  it  ugly  when  he  formerly  saw  it.  He  replied,  "what  I  then  saw  was 
indeed  Teiy  ugly-  For  when  I  looked  at  the  window,  it  always  appeared  to 
me  as  if  a  window  shutter  had  been  placed  close  to  my  eyes,  upon  which  a 
wiS  painter  had  spattered  the  contents  of,  his  different  brashes,  filled  with 
wUte,  Uoe,  green,  yetkiw,  and  red  paint,  all  mingled  together.  Single  things, 
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u  I  now  see  things,  I  could  not  at  that  lime  mmgnize  and  diitinguuh  from 
each  other.  This  was  shocking  to  look  U;  and  besides,  it  made  me  feel 
anxious  and  tmeasjr ;  because  it  appeared  to  me,  as  if  my  window  bad  been 
closed  up  with  this  party-colored  shutter,  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  looking 
out  into  the  open  air.  That  what  I  then  saw,  were  fields,  hills,  and  houses ; 
that  many  things,  which  at  that  time  ap[^red  to  me  much  latter,  were,  in 
&ct,  much  smaller ;  while  many  other  things  that  appeared  smaller,  were, 
in  reality,  larger  than  other  things,  is  a  fact,  of  wliich  I  was  afterwards  con- 
vinced, by  the  experience  gained  during  my  walks;  at  length  I  no  longer 
saw  any  thing  more  of  the  shutter."  He  stated  that  in  the  beginning,  he 
could  not  distinguish  between  what  was  really  rotmd  or  triangular,  and  what 
was  only  punted  as  round  or  triangular.  The  men  and  horses  represented 
on  paper,  appeared  to  him  precisely  like  those  that  were  carved  in  wood, 
but  that  in  the  packing  and  unpacking  of  them,  he  had  soon  found  the 


We  judge  of  distance  only  by  experience,  otherwise,  when  experience  does 
not  set  us  ri^t,  the  more  distant  an  object  b,  the  smaller  it  appears. 
When,  from  particular  circumstances,  we  cannot  form  a  just  idea  of  dis- 
tance, and  when  we  cannot  judge  of  ol^ecls  but  by  the  angle,  or  rather  the 
image,  which  they  foim  in  our  eyes,  we  are  then  necessarily  deceived  as  to 
&e  size  of  aueh  objects.  Every  mpn  baa  experienced  how  liable  we  are,  in 
travelling  by  night,  to  mistake  a  bnah  ^lich  is  at  hand,  for  a  tree  which  id 
at  a  distance,  or  indeed  a  tree  which  is  at  a  distance,  for  a  bush  which  is 
at  hand.    In  the  same  mannt  objecu  by  ilteii 

form,  and  if  thereby  we  canito)  fallacy  will  «tiU 

remain :  in  this  case,  a  fly  wt  before  our  eyes, 

vrill  appear  to  be  a  bird  at  a  cc  loise  which  may 

be  in  the  middle  <^  a  plain,  wi  itude  similar,  for 

example,  to  that  (J  a  aheep,  wi  eep,  till  we  have 

once  discovered  that  it  is  a  hon 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  fin'  unknown  place, 

where  no  judgment  is  to  be  for  y  moment  liable 

to  deceptions  of  vision ;  hence  Iful  anecdotes  of 

■FBCTRES,  and  of  those  Strang  gures,  which  so 

many  persons  tell  us  thay  have  seen.  Though  such  appearances,  it  is  com- 
monly asserted,  exist  solely  in  the  imagination,  yet  it  is  highly  possible  that 
they  might  appear  literally  to  the  eye,  an^be  in  every  respect  seen  as 
descnbed  tons. 

The  deception  arising  from  the  eye  miqudging  of  magaitndes  and  dis- 
tances, is  not,  however,  the  only  source  of  spectral  illusions.  Disease, 
particularly  of  the  head,  and  violent  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  often 
[oodnce  the  most  singular  and  vivid  phantasms.  Of  this  kind,  many  cases 
are  on  record  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  One  of  the  first  that  was  brought 
to  public  notice,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is  that  of  M.  Nicolai,  the 
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oeldnrated  German  booksellery  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin. 
It  18  related  by  himself.  Nicolai  had  for  years  been  subject  to  a  oongestioa 
in  the  head,  to  reliere  which,  he  was  frequently  blooded  by  leeches. 

^In  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1791,  (says  he,)  I  was  much  affected 

in  my  mind,  by  sereral  incidents  of  a  rery  disagreeable  nature ;  and  on  the 

24th  oi  February,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  irritated  me  extremely. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  my  wife  and  another  person  came  to  console 

me;  I  was  in  a  Tiolent  perturbation  of  mind,  owing  to  a  series  of  incidents 

whkh  had  altogether  wounded  my  moral  feelings,  and  from  which  I  saw 

no  possibility  of  relief,  when  suddenly  I  observed,  at  the  distance  of  ten 

paces  from  me,  a  figure — the  figure  of  a  deceased  person.    I  pointed  at  it, 

and  asked  my  wife  whether  she  did  not  see  it.    She  saw  nothing,  but  being 

much  alarmed,  endearored  to  compose  me,  and  sent  for  the  physician.    The 

figure  remained  some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  ^nd  at  length  I  became  a 

little  more  cafan ;  and,  as  I  was  extremely  exhausted,  I  soon  afterwards  fell 

into  a  troubled  kind  of  slumber,  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour.    The  vision 

was  ascribed  to  the  great  agitation  of  mind  in  which  I  had  been,  and  it  was 

supposed  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  that  cause ;  but 

the  violent  affection  having  put  my  nerves  into  some  unnatural  state,  from 

this  arose  further  consequences,  which  require  a  more  detailed  description. 

''In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  the  figure  which  I  had -seen 
in  the  morning,  again  appeared,  I  yms  alone  when  this  happened ;  a  cir- 
cpmstance  which,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  could  not  be  very  agreeable. 
I  went,  therefore,  to  tl^apartmentof  my  wife,  to  whom  I  related  it.  But 
thither,  also,  the  figure  plUhied  qse.V  i^^^^^^s  it  was  present,  sometimes 
it  vanished;  but  it  was  alw%s  the*Jm)^  staiAling  figure.  A  little  after  six 
o'clock,  several  stalking  figuref  afib'  appeared ;  but  they  had  no  connection 
with  the  standing  figure.  I  cinl  assign  no  other  reason  for  this  apparition 
than  that,  though  much  more  iM)Bposed  ib  my  mind,  I  had  not  been  able  so 
soon  entirely  to  forget  the  cau^  ol  sucli  deep  and  distressing  vexation,  and 
had  reflected  on  the  con8equenbedl||Lit,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  avoid  them ; 
and  that  this  happened  three  hours  a^er  dinner,  at  the  time  when  the  diges- 
tion just  begins. 

''At  length  I  became  more  composed,  with  respect  to  the  disagreeable 
incident  which  had  given  rise  to  the  first  apparition ;  but  though  I  had  used 
very  excellent  medicines,  and  found  myself  in  other  respects  perfectly  weU, 
yet  the  apparitions  did  not  diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increased 
in  number,  and  were  transformed  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

"After  I  had  recovered  from  the  first  impression  of  terror,  I  never  felt 
myself  particularly  agitated  by  these  apparitions,  as  I  considered  them  to 
be,  what  they  really  were,  the  extraordinary  consequences  of  indisposition ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  my  com- 
posure of  mind,  that  I  might  remain  distinctly  conscious  of  what  passed 
within  me.    I  observed  these  phantoms  with  great  accuracy,  and  very  often 
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reflected  on  my  {nreviooB  tkou^ts,  with  a  view  to  discover  some  law  in  the 
aaaociatioft  of  ideas,  by  ^ich  exactly  these  or  other  figures  might  present 
themselves  to  the  imagination.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  had  made  a  dis- 
covery, especially  in  the  latter  period  of  my  visions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
could  tnce  no  connection  ^ich  the  various  figures  that  thus  appeared  and 
disappeared  to  my  sight  had,  either  with  my  state  of  mind,  or  with  my 
employment,  and  the  other  thoughts  which  engaged  my  attention.  After 
frequent  accurate  observations  on  the  subject,  having  fairly  proved  and 
maturely  considered  it,  I  could  form  no  other  conclusion  on  the  cause  and 
consequence  of  sudi  apparitions,  than  that,  when  the  nervous  system  is 
weak,  and  at  the  same  time  too  much  excited,  or  rather  deranged,  similar 
figures  may  appear,  in  sudi  a  manner  as  tf  they  were  actually  seen  and 
heard ;  for  these  visions,  in  my  case,  were  not  the  consequence  of  any  known 
law  of  reason,  of  the  imagination,  or  of  the  otherwise  usual  association  of 
ideas ;  and  such  also  is  the  ease  with  other  men,  as  far  as  we  can  reason 
from  the  few  examples  we  know. 

**  The  origin  of  the  individual  pictures  which  present  themselves  to  us, 
must  undoubtedly  be  sought  for  in  the  structure  of  that  organization  by 
whidi  we  think ;  but  this  will  always  remain  no  less  inexplicable  to  us, 
than  the  origin  of  those  powers  by  whidi  ccmsciousness  and^cy  are  made 
to  exist. 

"The  figure  of  the  deceased  person  never  s^ppeared  to  me  after  the  first 
dreadful  day;  but  several  other  figures  showed  themselves  afterwards  very 
distinctly;  sometimes  such  as  I  knew;  mostly,  however,  of  persons  I  did 
not  know;  and  amongst  those  known  tome,  weniMe  semblances  of  both 
living  and  deceased  persons,  but  mostly  &e  foypirfer ;  and  I  made  the  obser- 
vation, that  acquaintances  with  whom  1 6ai\f  conversed  never  appeared  to 
me  as  phantasms ;  it  was  always  such  as  ^iWI  at  a  distance. 

"When  these  apparitions  had  continued  icl^e  weeks,  and  I  could  regard 
them  with  the  greatest  composure,  I  a£Rwards  endeavored,  at  my  own 
pleasure,  to  call  forth  phantoms  of  sevem  a6quaintance,  whom  I  for  that 
reason  represented  to  my  imagination  m  the  most  lively  manner,  but  in 
vain.  For  however  accurately  I  pictured  to  my  mind  the  figures  of  such 
persons,  I  never  once  could  succeed  in  my  desire  of  seeing  them  externally  ; 
though  I  had  some  short  time  before  seen  them  as  phantoms,  and  they  h^d 
perhaps  afterwards  unexpectedly  presented  themselves  to  me  in  the  same 
manner.  The  phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  every  case  involuntarily,  as 
if  they  had  been  presented  externally,  like  the  phenomena  in  nature,  though 
they  certainly  had  their  origin  internally ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
always  able  to  distinguish  with  the  greatest  precision  phantasms  from 
phenomena.  Indeed,  I  never  once  erred  in  this,  as  I  was  in  general  per- 
fectly calm  and  self-collected  on  the  occasion.  I  knew  extremely  well, 
^en  it  (mly  appeared  to  me  that  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  phantom 
entered,  and  y^hen  the  door  really  was  opened,  and  any  person  came  in. 
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"It  ii  also  to  be  noted,  tint  these  ignres  appeared  to  me  at  all  times, 
under  the  most  different  dieimistances,  equally  distinct  and  clear.  Whe- 
ther I  was  alone  or  in  compaayr,  by  broad  daylight  equally  as  in  the  night* 
time,  in  my  own  as  well  as  in  my  nei^^ibor's  house ;  yet  irhen  I  was  at 
another  person's  house  they  were  less  frequent,  and  when  I  walked  the 
public  street  they  rery  seldom  appeared.  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  sometimeB 
the  f^^ires  disappeared,  sometimes  they  remained,  eren  after  I  had  closed 
my  eyes.  If  they  vanished  in  the  former  case,  on  opening  my  eyes  again 
the  same  figures  appeared  which  I  had  seen  before. 

"I  sometimes  conrersed  with  my  physician  and  my  wife,  concerning  the 
phantasms  which  at  the  time  hovered  around  me ;  for  in  general  the  forms 
appeared  oftener  in  motioa  than  at  rest.  They  did  not  always  continue 
present — they  frequently  left  me  altogether,  and  again  appeared  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  space  of  time,  singly  or  more  at  onee ;  but,  in  general,  several 
appeared  together.  Fw  the  most  part,  I  saw  human  figures  of  both  sexes ; 
they  commonly  passed  to  and  fro  as  if  they  had  no  connection  with  each 
other,  like  pec^le  at  a  fair,  where  all  is  bustle ;  sometimes  they  appeared  to 
have  business  with  one  another.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  amongst  them  persons 
on  horseback,  and  dogs  and  birds ;  these  figures  all  appeared  to  me  in  their 
natural  size,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  existed  in  real  life,  with  the  several 
tints  on  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  all  the  difierent  kinds 
oi  colors  of  clothes.  But  I  think,  however,  that  the  colors  were  somewhat 
paler  than  they  are  in  nature. 

''None  of  the  figures  had' any  distinguishing  characteristic;  they  were 
neither  terrible,  ludieMa%.nor  feoulsive:  most  of  them  were  ordinary  ap* 
pearances — some  were  e^n  agre^feiUb* 

"On  the  whole,  the  longer  L-4>ntinued  in  this  state,  the  more  did  the 
number  of  phanta^nu  increase,  and  the  apparitions  become  more  frequent. 
About  four  weeks  afterwardf^  I  began  to  bear  them  speak :  sometimes  the 
phantasms  spoke  with  one  aWher,  but  for  the  most  part  they  addressed 
themselves  to  me :  those  speec9f|^  were  in  general  short,  and  never  con- 
tained any  thing  disagreeable.  *^'  Intelligent  and  respected  friends  often 
appeared  to  me,  who  endeavored  t6  console  me  in  my  grief,  which  still  left 
deep  traces  in  my  mind.  This  speaking  I  heard  most  frequently  when  I 
was  alone ;  though  I  sometimes  beard  it  in  company,  intermixed  with  the 
conversation  of  real  persons ;  frequently  in  single  phrases  only,  but  some- 
times even  in  connected  discourse. 

"Though  at  this  time  I  enjoyed  rather  a  good  state  of  health,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  had  become  so  very  familiar  with  these  phantasms,  that  at 
last  they  did  not  excite  the  least  disagreeable  emotion,  but  on  the  contrary 
afforded  me  frequent  subjects  for  amusement  and  mirth ;  yet,  as  the  disorder 
sensibly  increased,  and  the  figures  appeared  to  me  for  whole  days  together, 
sad  even  during  the  night,  if  I  happened  to  awake,  I  had  recourse  to  several 
aiedicinea,  and  was  at  last  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  applicaticm 
of  leeches. 
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.  "  Thid  was  peifonned  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. I  was  alone  with  the  surgeon,  but  during  the  operation  the  room 
swarmed  with  human  forms  of  eyery  description,  which  crowded  fast  one 
on  another ;  this  continued  till  half  past  four  o'clock,  exactly  the  time  when 
the  digestion  commences.  I  then  observed  that  the  figures  began  to  more 
more  slowly ;  soon  afterwards  the  colors  became  gradually  paler,  and  every 
seven  minutes  they  lost  more  and  more  of  their  intensity,  without  any 
idteration  in  the  distinct  figure  of  the  apparitions.  At  about  half  past  six 
o'clock,  all  the  figures  were  entirely  white,  and  moved  very  little ;  yet  the 
forms  appeared  perfectly  distinct ;  by  degrees  they  became  visibly  less  plain, 
without  decreasing  in  number,  as  had  often ,  formerly  been  the  case.  The 
figures  did  not  mbve  ofi*,  neither  did  they  vanish,  which  also  had  usually 
happened  on  other  occasions.  In  this  instance  they  dissolved  immediately 
into  air ;  of  some,  even  whole  pieces  remained  for  a  length  of  time,  which 
also  by  degrees  were  lost  to  the  eye.  At  about  eight  o'clock,  there  did  not 
remain  a  vestige  of  any  of  them,  and  I  never  since  experienced  any  appear- 
ance of  die  same  kind.  Twice  or  thrice  since  that  time,  I  have  felt  a  pro- 
^pensity,  if  I  may  be  so  allowed  to  express  myself,  of  a  sensation,  as  if  I  saw 
something  which  in  a  moment  again  was  gone.  I  was  even  surprised  by 
this  sensation,  whilst  writing  the  present  account,  having,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  accurate,  perused  the  papers  of  1791,  and  recalled  to  my  memory 
all  the  circumstances  of  that  time.  So  little  are  we  sometimes,  even  in  the 
greatest  composure  of  mind,  masters  of  our  imagination." 

As  the  sense  of  sight  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  hAt  upon  the  eye,  it  is 
well  known  that  too  much  light  as  well  as  too  \ij0Sf  is  extremely  prejudi- 
cial. Travellers,  who  cross  countries  covered  ^th  snow,  are  obliged  to 
wear  a  crape  before  their  eyes.  Persons,  therefore,  who  read  or  write  much, 
should  accustom  themselves  to  a  moderate  lid|t. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  induce  us  to  suMose,  that  such  persons  as  are 
short-sighted,  would  see  objects  larger  tluilr  others ;  and  yet  it  is  a  certain 
truth  that  they  see  them  smaller. 

Error  is  however  not  confined  to  any  one  sense ;  and  that  of  hearing  is 
liable  to  similar  mistakes  with  that  of  sight.  This  sense  conveys  no  distinct 
intelligence  of  the  distance  whence  a  sounding  body  is  heard :  a  great  noise 
far  off,  and  a  small  one  very  near,  produce  the  same  sensation ;  and,  unless 
we  receive  information  from  some  other  sense,  we  can  never  distinctly  tell 
whether  the  sound  be  a  great  or  a  small  one.  It  is  not  till  we  have,  by 
experience,  become  acquainted  with  any  particular  sound,  that  we  can  judge 
of  the  distance  when  we  hear  it.  When,  for  example,  we  know  the  tone 
of  a  bell,  we  are  then  at  no  great  loss  to  determine  how  far  it  is  from  us. 

The  air  is  the  principal  means  of  conveying  the  sound.*    Sound  is  in 

*  The  BtrolcM  of  a  bell  gite  no  loimd,  when  it  it  placed  under  the  noeifer  of  an  air- 
pump,  which  is  exhausted  of  its  air. 
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effect  al^nrays  a  vibntioii,  or  wave-like  modon,  communicated  by  other  bodiei 
to  the  air,  and  to  our  senses,  by  the  air  striking  on  oar  auditory  nerve. 

Every  body  that  strikes  against  another,  produces  a  sound,  which  is  aim* 
pie  in  such  bodies  as  are  not  elastic,  but  which  is  often  repeated  in  such  as 
are.  If  we  strike  a  bell,  for  instance,  a  single  blow  produces  a  sound,  which 
is  repeated  by  the  undulations  of  the  sonorous  body,  and  which  is  multiplied 
as  often  as  it  happens  to  undulate  or  vibrate.  These  undulations  succeed 
each  other  so  fast,  that  the  ear  supposes  them  one  continued  sound ;  where- 
as, in  reality,  they  form 'many  sounds.  Sounding  bodies  are,  therrfore,  of 
two  kinds ;  those  unelastic  ones,  which  being  struck  return  but  a  single 
sound;  and  those  more  elastic,  returning  a  succession  of  sounds,  which 
uniting  together  fonn  a  tone.  This  tone  may  be  considered  as  a  great 
number  of  sounds,  all  produced,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  same  body,  as 
we  find  in  a  bell  which  continues  to  sound  for  soine  time  after  it  is  struck. 
A  continuing  tone  may  be  also  produced  from  a  BO»«Lastic  body,  by  repeat* 
ing  the  blow  quick  and  often,  as  when  wo  beat  a  drwn,  or  when  wt"  dww  m 
bow  along  the  string  of  a  fiddle. 

To  know  the  manner  in  which  musical  sounds  become  pleasing,  if  ffiusi 
be  observed,  that  no  one  continuing  tone,  how  loud  or  swelling  so  evcr^ 
can  give  us  satisfaction ;  we  must  have  a  succession  of  them,  and  those 
in  the  niost  pleasing  proportion.  The  nalaie  of  this  proportion  may 
be  thus  conceived.  If  we  strike'  a  body  incapable  of  vibration  with 
a  double  force,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thdng,  with  a  double  mass 
of  mattw,  it  will  produce  a  sound  that  will  be  doubly  grave.  Musio 
has  been  said,  by  the  tecients,  fo  have  been  first  suggested  by  the 
blows  of  difierent  hammers  on  an  anvil.  Suppose  then  we  strike  an 
anvil  with  a  hammer  of  one  pound  weight,  and  again  with  a  hammer 
of  two  pounds,  the  two  pound  hammer  will  produce  a  sound  twice  as 
grave  as  the  former.  But  if  Ijte  strike  with  a  two  pound  hammer,  and 
then  with  a  three  pound,  the  laher  will  produce  a  sound  one  third  more 
grave  than  the  foimer...  If  we  strike  the  anvil  with  a  three  pound  hammey^ 
and  then  with  a  four  pound,  it  will  likewise  follow,  that  the  latter  will  be 
a  quarter  part  more  grave  than  the  former.  Now,  in  comparing  all  those 
sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  one  and  two  is  more  easily 
perceived  than  between  two  and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any  numbers 
succeeding  in  the  same  proportion.  The  succession  of  sounds  will  be, 
therefore,  pleasing  in  prop<Mrtion  to  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. That  sotmd  whieh  is  double  the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
oetave  to  the  preceding  tone,  will  among  all  others  be  the. most  pleasing 
harmony.  The  next  to  that,  which  is  as  two  to  three,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
tbid,  will  be  most  agreeable.  And  thus,  universally,  those  sounds  whose 
diileiences  may  be  most  easily  compared  are  the  most  agreeable. 

Sound  has,  in  common  with  light,  the  property  of  being  extensively 
diffused.    Like  li^t,  it  also  admits  of  reflection.    The  laws  of  this  reflect 
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tion,  it  is  true,  are  less  distinctly  understood  than  those  of  light:  aU  we 
know  is,  that  sound  is  principally  reflected  hy  hard  bodies,  and  that  their 
being  hollow  also  sometimes  increases  the  reverberation.  The  internal 
cavity  of  the  ear,  which  is  fashioned  out  in  the  temporal  bone,  like  a  cavern 
cut  into  a  rock,  seems  to  be  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  echoing  sound  with 
the  greatest  precision. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  in  old  age  is  deafness ;  which  proba* 
bly  proceeds  from  the  failure  of  the  nerves,  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
This  disorder  also  proceeds  sometimes  from  a  stoppage  by  the  wax,  which 
art  may  easily  remedy.  In  order  to  know  whether  the  defect  be  an  internal 
or  an  external  one,  let  the  deaf  person  put  a  repeating  watch  into  his  mouth, 
and  if  he  hears  it  strike,  he  may  be  assured  that  his  disorder  proceeds  from 
an  external  cause,  and  may  be  in  some  measure  cured. 

It  often  happens  that  peofde  hear  better  with  one  ear  than  the  other ;  and 
these,  it  is  observed,  have  what  musicians  call  a  bad  ear.  Buffon  made 
many  trials  on  persons  thus  circumstanced;  and  he  always  found  that 
their  defect  in  judging  properly  of  sounds,  proceeded  from  the  inequality  of 
their  ears,  and  their  receiving,  by  both  at  the  same  time,  unequal  sensations. 
In  like  manner,  as  such  persons  hear  false,  they  also,  without  knowing  it, 
fling  false.  They  also  frequently  deceive  themselves  with  regard  to  the  side 
whence  the  sound  comes,  generally  supposing  the  noise  to  come  ma  the  part 
<^  the  best  ear. 

Hearing  is  a  much  more  necessary  sense  to  a  man  than  to  animals.  In 
lb?9^  it  is  only  a  warning  against  danger,  or  an  fncouragement  to  mutual 
assistance.  In  man,  it  is  the  source  €f  most  of  his  pleasures ;  and  with- 
out it  the  rest  of  his  senses  would  be  of  little  benefit.  A  man  bom  deaf, 
must  necessarily  be  dumb;  and  his  whole  sphere  of  knowledge  must  be 
bounded  by  sensual  objects.  We  have  a  singular,  and  perhaps  an  unex- 
ampled instance  of  a  young  man,  w^o,  J)eing  bom  deai^  was  restored, 
at  the  age  of  twenty*four,  to  perfect  hearing.  The  account,  which  is  given 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1703,  iipige  18,  is  in  substance 
as  follows : 

^A  young  man  of  the  town  of  Chartres,  between  the  age  of  twenty-three 
and  twenty-four,  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth, 
began  to  speak  all  of  a  sudden,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  whole  town. 
He  gare  them  to  understand  that,  about  three  or  four  months  before,  he  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  new  and  un- 
known* sensation.  After  some  time,  a  kind  of  water  issued  from  his  lef^ 
ear,  and  he  then  heard  perfectly  well  with  both.  During  these  three  months 
he  was  sedulously  employed  in  listening,  without  saying  a  word,  and  accus- 
toming himself  to  speak  softly,  so  as  not  to  be  heard,  the  words  pronounced 
by  others.  He  labored  hard  also,  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  in  the  ideas  attached  to  every  sound.  At  length,  having  supposed  him- 
•elf  qualified  to  break  silence,  he  declared  that  he  could  now  speak,  though 
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as  yet  bat  imperfectly.  Soon  after,  some  able  divines  questioned  him  con* 
eeming  his  ideas  of  liis  past  state ;  and  principally  with  respect  to  God,  his 
sonl,  the  moial  beauty  of  Tirtue,  and  deformity  of  yice.  The  young  man, 
however,  had  not  directed  his  solitary  speculations  into  that  cbannd.  He 
had  gone  to  mass  indeed  with  his  parents,  had  learned  to  sign  himself  with 
the  cross,  to  kneel  down,  and  to  assume  all  the  grimaces  of  a  man  in  the 
act  of  devotion.  But  he  did  all  this  without  any  manner  of  knowledge  of  the 
intention  or  the  cause ;  he  saw  others  do  the  like,  and  that  was  enough  for 
him.  He  knew  nothing  even  of  death,  nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  his  mind. 
He  led  a  life  of  pure  animal  instinct ;  and  though  entirely  taken  up  with 
objects  of  sense,  and  such  as  were  present,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  made 
such  reflections  even  upon  these,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
The  young  man  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  understanding;  but  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man,  deprived  of  all  commerce  with  others,  is  so  very  con- 
fined, that  the  mind  is  in  some  measure  totally  under  the  control  of  its 
immediate  sensations." 

It  is  highly  possible,  nevertheless,  to  communicate  ideas  to  deaf  men, 
which  they  previously  wanted,  and  even  to  give  them  very  precise  notions 
of  abstract  and  general  subjects,  by  means  of  signs  and  of  letters.  A  person 
bom  deaf,  may,  by  time  and  application,  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and 
even,  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him ;  a  plain 
proof  how  much  the  senses  resemble,  and  may  supply  the  defects  of  each 
other.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  as  most  of  the  motions  of  speech  are 
made  within  the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  the  knowledge  from  the  motion  of 
the  lips  can  be  but  very  confined. 

The  sense  of  feslino  is  ^read<t>ver  the  whole  body,  but  it  employs  itself 
differently  in  different  parts.  The  sensation  which  results  from  feeling, 
cannot  be  excited  otherwise  than  by  the  contact  and  immediate  application 
of  the  superficies  of  some  foreigi\J^y  to  that  of  our  own.  If  we  apply  a 
foreign  body  against  the  breast,  dit  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  man,  he  will  feel 
it ;  that  is,  he  will  know  that  there"  is  a  foreign  body  wl^ich  touches  him :  but 
he  win  not  have  a  single  idea  of  the  f^m  of  this  body,  because  the  breast 
touching  the  body  in  a  single  plane  or  surface,  he  cannot  gather  from  it  any 
knowledge  of  this  body.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which  cannot  adjust  themselves  upon  the  surface  of  foreign  bodies, 
and  bend  themselves  to  embrace,  at  one  time,  many  parts  of  their  supers 
fides.  These  parts  of  our  body  cannot,  therefore,  give  any  just  idea  of  their 
forai ;  but  those  which,  like  the  hand,  are  divided  into  many  small,  flexible, 
aad  moveable  parts,  and  which,  consequently,  can  apply  themselves,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  upon  the  different  planes  of  the  superficies  of  the  body, 
Qe^  those,  which,  in  effect,  give  us  the  ideas  of  their  form  and  of  their  size. 

h  is  not,  therefore,  only  because  t^ere  is  a  greater  quantity  of  nervous 
ttifis,  at  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body — it 
is  not,  tB  it  is  vulgarly  pretended,  because  the  hand  has  the  most  delicate 
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sense — that  it  is  in  effect  the  principal  organ  of  feeling;  on  the  contrary, 
we  can  say,  that  there  are  parts  more  sensible,  and  where  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing is  more  delicate,  as  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  &c. ;  but  it  is  merely  because 
the  hand  is  divided  into  many  parts,  all  moveable,  all  flexible,  all  acting  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  all  obedient  to  the  will ;  it  is  because  the  hand 
is  the  only  organ  which  gives  us  distinct  ideas  of  the  form  of  bodies.  Ani- 
mals which  have  hands,  appear  to  be  the  most  acute :  apes  do  things  so 
resembling  the  mechanical  actions  of  man,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  had  the 
same  succession  of  corporeal  sensation  for  the  cause  of  them.  Animals  which 
are  deprived  of  this  organ,  cannot  have  any  knowledge  distinct  enough 
of  the  form  of  things ;  as  they  cannot  grasp  any  object,  and  as  they  have 
not  any  part  divided  and  flexible  enough  to  be  able  to  adjust  itself  upon  the 
superficies  of  bodies,  they  certainly  have  not  any  precise  notion  of  the 
form,  any  more  than  of  the  size  of  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  often 
see  them  in  suspense,  or  frightened,  at  the  aspect  of  objects  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  the  best  acquainted,  and  which  are  the  most  familiar  to  them. 
The  principal  organ  of  their  feeling  is  the  muzzle,  because  this  part  is 
divided  in  two  by  the  mouth,  and  because  the  tongue  is  another  part,  that 
serves  them  at  the  same  time  to  touch  bodies,  which  we  see  them  turn  and 
turn  again,  before  they  take  them  between  their  teeth. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  sense  of  feeling,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  power 
of  usefully  exercising  all  our  other  faculties.  One  man  does  not,  perhaps, 
possess  more  ingenuity  or  capacity  than  another ;  but  because  in  his  earliest 
infancy  he  made  a  greater  and  a  readier  use  of  this  sense.  As  soon  as 
children  are  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  their  hands,  they  presently  bring 
them  into  action,  and  are  fond  of  touching  whatever  is  presented  to  them. 
They  are  seen  to  amuse  themselves,  and>  take  pleasure  in  handling  every 
thing  they  are  capable  of  grasping:  they  seem  as  if  they  were  endeavoring 
to  find  out  the  form  of  bodies,  by  touching  them  on  every  side ;  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  they  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner,  or  rather  they 
inform  themselves  of  new  objects.  In  the  rest  of  our  life,  we  ourselves,  if 
we  reflect  upon  it,  amuse  ourselves  in  a  difierent  method,  in  doing,  or  in 
seeking  to  do,  any  thing  that  is  new. 

Of  the  senses  of  smelling  and  tasting,  there  is  little  to  be  said  worthy 
€i  observation.  It  is  evident,  that,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  there 
are  animals  which  are  infinitely  superior  to  man ;  and  perhaps  there  may 
exist  creatures  which,  in  delicacy  of  ^te,  may  as  much  surpass  the  volup- 
tuary, as  the  beagle  does  in  acuteness  dT  scent. 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  human  race,  Cuvier  mentions  three  only, 
as  eminently  distinct,  viz :  the  white,  or  Caucasian;  the  yellow,  or  MaiigO' 
Uan;  and  the  negro,  or  Ethiopian.  Blumenbach  conceives  they  maypbe 
divided  into  five  distinct  varieties,  viz:  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethio- 
pian, American,  and  Malayan ;  and  other  writers  have  farther  subdivided 
these  as  their  family  characteristics,  were  more  or  less  marked. 
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1.  The  Cauoasian  tforiety  includes  all  Europeans,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Laplanders,  and  the  inhabitants  d  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  Asia.  They  hare  the  face  oyal ;  facial  an^e  ei^ty-five  degrees ;  forehead 
high,  and  expanding  cheeks,  colored  red :  hair  long,  brown,  bat  Tarying 
from  white  to  black. 

2.  The  McngoUm  variety  inhabits  eastern  Asia,  Finland,  and  Lapland,  in 
Europe;  and  includes  the  Esquimaux  of  North  America.  They  haTe  a 
broad  and  flat  olire  colored  face,  with  lateral  projections  of  the  cheek  bones; 
fiuial  angle  seventy-five  degrees ;  oblique  and  narrow  eyes ;  hair  haid, 
stiBight,  black ;  beard  thin. 

3.  The  EUuopUm  variety y  inhabiting  the  middle  parts  of  Africa,  are  black 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  black  woolly  hair,  jaws  projecting  fbrwaid, 
thick  lips,  and  flat  nose ;  facial  angle  seventy  degrees. 

4.  The  American  variety,  comprising  all  the  aboriginal  Americans,  except 
the  Esquimaux,  are  mostly  tan  or  reddish  copper-colored,  with  prominent 
cheek  bones,  short  forehesMi,  fiattish  nose,  straight,  coarse  hair,  and  thin 
beard. 

5.  The  Malayan  variety  includes  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Polynesia.  They  are  of  a  brown  color,  from  a  clear 
mahogany,  to  the  darkest  clove  or  chesnut  brown,  with  thick,  black,  bushy 
hair,  a  broad  nose,  and  wide  mouth. 

In  considering  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  man  from  the  brute 
creation,  his  capability  of  inhabiting  every  climate,  and  sustaining  every 
degree  iji  heat  and  cold,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  While  the  geographical 
range  d  most  animals  is  extremely  limited,  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  of  man  enable  him*  to  create  a  climate  of  his  own  ii\  every  degree 
of  latitude :  and  while  the  Indian  of  Canada  may  sleep  upon  llie  snow  with 
impunity  with  the  thermometer  at  forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  natives  of. 
Sierra  Leone  sufier,  unhurt,  the  l|gu  of  a  vertical  sun,  with  the  thermometer 
above  one  hundred  degrees.  AiH^  the  physical  powers  and  intellectual 
resources  of  man  enable  him  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  his 
capacity  of  living  on  every  species  of  food  renders  him,  in  the  widest  seilile 
of  the  word,  onmivorous.  The  continued  use  of  animal  food  is  as  natural 
and  wholesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  raise  vegetables,  as  a  mixed  diet  is  to  the  Englishman ;  and  vegeta- 
ble food  within  the  tropics  is  necessary  from  the  exuberance  of  this  part  of 
(he  creation,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  those  gregarious  animals  <« 
which  man  subsists  in  other  latitudes. 

There  are  many  causes  which  contribute  to  the  producing  of  an  apparent 
variety,  between  the  difliereat  nations  of  the  globe.  Climate,  food,  manners, 
aai  customs,  produce  not  only  a  difference  in  sentiment,  but  even  in  the 
eztimal  form  of  a  different  people. 

In  examining  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beginning  our  inquiries  from 
the  north,  we  find  in  Lapland,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Tartary,  a  race 
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of  small-sized  men,  whose  figure  is  uncoath,  and  whose  physiognomy  is  as 
wild  as  their  manners  are  unpolished.  Though  they  seem  to  be  of  a  degen- 
erate species,  they  yet  are  numerous,  and  the  countries  they  occupy  are 
extensive. 

The  Laplanders,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Muscovites,  the  inhabitants 
of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Samoyedes,  the  Ostiacs  of  the  old  continent,  the  Green- 
landers,  and  the  savages  to  the  north  of  th^  Esquimaux  Indians  of  the  new 
continent,  appear  to  be  of  one  common  race,  which  has  been  extended  and 
multiplied  along  the  coasts  of  the  northern  seas,  and  over  deserts  considered 
as  uninhabitable  by  every  otlier  nation.  In  these  countries,  the  visage  is 
large  and  broad,  the  nose  is  flat  and  short,  the  eyes  are  of  a  yellowish  brown 
inclining  to  black;,  the  eyelids  are  drawn  towards  the  temples,  the  cheek 
bones  are  extremely  prominent,  the  mouth  is  very  large,  the  lower  part  of 
the  countenance  is  very  narrow,  the  lips  are  thick  and  turned  outward,  the 
voice  is  shrill,  the  head  is  bulky,  the  hair  is  black  and  straight,  and  the  skin 
is  tawny.  The  Laplanders  are  small  in  stature,  and,  though  meagre,  they 
are  yet  of  a  squat  form.  In  general,  their  size  is  about  four  feet,  mx  do 
the  tallest  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half;  and  among  these  people,  if  there 
is  aiiy  difference  to  be  found,  it  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
deformity. 

In  winter  the  Laplanders  clothe  themselves  with  the  skin  of  the  rein-deer, 
and  in  summer  vnth  the  skins  of  birds.  To  the  use  of  linen  they  are  utter 
f tiangers.  The  women  of  Nova  Zembla  have  their  nose  and  their  ears 
pierc^  in  order  to  have  them  ornamented  with  pen4ant8  of  blue  stone ; 
and,  as  an  additional  lustre  to  .their  charms,  they  also  form  blue  streaks 
upon  their  forehead  and  chin.  Those  of  Greenland  dress  themselves  with 
the  skin  of  the  dog-fish :  they  also  paint  the  visage  with  blue  and  yellow 
colors,  and  wear  pendants  in  the  ears.  They  all  live  under  ground,  or  in 
huts  almost  entirely  covered  with  earth,  and  virith  the  bark  of  certain  trees, 
or  the  skins  of  certain  fishes ;  and  some  ibrm  subterranean  trenches,  by  which 
one  hut  communicates  virith  another,  and  by  which,  during  the  winter 
months,  they  enjoy  the  conversation  and  society  of  their  neighbors.  A  con- 
tinned  darkness  for  several  months,  obliges  them  to  illuminate  their  dreary 
abode  with  lamps,  which  they  keep  alive  with  that  very  train  oil  they 
use  as  drink.  Under  aU  these  hardships  they  are  subject  to  few  diseases, 
and  live  to  a  prodigious  age.  So  vigorous  indeed  are  the  old  men,  that  they 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  young.  The  only  infirmity  they 
experience,  and  it  is  an  infirmity  common  to  them  all,  is  that  of  blindness. 
Dazzled  as  they  perpetually  are,  by  the  strong  reflection  of  the  snow  in 
winter,  and  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  in  autumn  and  spring,  rarely, 
when  advanced  in  years,  are  they  still  found  to  retain  the  use  of  their  eyes. 

The  Tartab  country,  taken  in  general,  comprehends  the  greatest  part  of 
Asia,  and  in  fact  extends  from  Russia  to  Eamtschatka.  All  th6  Tartar 
natiotis  have  the  upper  part  of  the  .visage  very  large  and  wrinkled,  even 
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while  yet  in  their  youth.  Their  nose  is  ahorl  and  fiat,  their  eyes  are  littls^ 
and  sujok  in  the  head ;  their  cheek  boties  are  high ;  the  lower  part  of  their 
TKNtge  ia  narrow;  their  chin  is  long  and  prominent;  their  teeth  are  long 
and  straggling ;  their  eyebrows  are  so  large  as  to  corer  the  eyes ;  their  eye- 
lids are  thick ;  their  face  is  broad  and  flat ;  their  complexion  is  tawny ;  and 
their  hair  is  black.  They  hare  but  little  beard,  hare  thick  thighs,  and  short 
legs,  and,  though  but  of  middling  stature,  they  yet.  are  remarkably  strong 
and  robust.  The  ugliest  of  them  are  the  Cahnucks,  in  whose  appearance 
there  seems  to  be  something  frightful.  They  are  all  wanderers ;  and  their 
only  shelter  is  that  of  a  tent  made  of  hair  or  skins.  Their  food  is  hone« 
fledi  and  camel-flesh,  either  raw,  or  a  little  sodden  between  the  horse  and 
the  saddle.  They  eat  also  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Their  most  common 
drink  is  mare's  milk,  fermented  with  millet  ground  into  meal.  They  all 
haTe  the  head  shaved,  except  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top,  which  they  let  grow 
sufficiently  long  to  form  into  tresses  on  each  side  of  the  face.  The  womca, 
who  are  as  deformed  as  the  men,  wear  their  hair,  which  they  bind  up  with 
bits  of  copper,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  same  nature. 

Some  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  limbs  of  the  Chinese  are  well  proportion- 
ed, that  their  body  is  large  and  fat,  their  visage  large  and  round,  their  eyes 
/  small,  their  eyebrows  laige,  their  eyelids  turned  upwards,  their  nose  short 
and  flat ;  that,  as  for  their  beard,  which  is  black,  upon  the  chin  there  is  very 
little,  and  upon  each  lip  there  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  prickles : 
that  those  who  inhabit  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  are  mora 
brown  and  tawny  than  the  others ;  that,  in  color,  they  resemble  the  natives 
of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  swarthy  Spaniards;  but  that  those  who  inhalat 
the  middle  provinces  are  as  fair  as  the  Germans. 

Le  Gentel  assures  us,  that  the  Chinese  women  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  make  their  eyes  appear  little,  and  oblong ;  that,  for  this  purpose^ 
it  is  a  constant  p^ctice  with  the  little  girls,  from  the  instruction  of  the 
mother,  forcibly  to  extend  their  ^'Slids ;  and  that,  with  the  addition  of  a 
nose  thorou^y  compressed  and  flattened,  of  ears  long,  large,  9pen,  and 
pendant,  they  are  accounted  complete  beauties.  He  adds,  that  their  com- 
plexion is  delicate,  their  lips  are  of  a  fine  vermilicHi,  their  mouth  is  well 
proportioned,  their  hair  is  very  black ;  but  that,  by  the  use  of  paint,  they  so 
greatly  injure  their  skin,  that  before  the  age  of  thirty  they  have  ail  the 
appearance  of  old  age. 

So  strongly  do  the  Japamsse  resemble  the  Chinese,  that  we  can  hardly 
scruple  to  rank  them  in  the  same  class.  They  only  difier  from  them  in 
being  more  yellow,  or  more  brown.  In  general,  their  stature  is  contracted, 
their  face  as  well  as  their  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  their  hair  is  black,  and 
their  beard  is  little  more  than  perceptible.  They  are  haughty,  fond  of  war, 
fad  of  dexterity  and  vigxMr,  civil  and  obliging,  smooth-tongued,  and  courte- 
ous^ but  fickle  and  vain.  With  astonishing  patience,  and  even  almost 
fc^ardksB  6f  them,  they  sustain  hunger,  thirsty  cold,  heat,  fatigue,  and  all 
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other  hardships  of  life.  Their  ceremonies,  or  rather  their  grimaces,  in 
eating,  are  nmnerous  and  uncouth.  They  are  laborious,  are  very  skilful 
artificers,  and,  in  a  word,  have  nearly  the  same  disposition,  the  same  man- 
ners, and  the  same  customs  as  the  Chinese. 

One  custom  virhich  they  have  in  common,  and  which  is  not  a  little  fantas- 
tic, is,  so  to  contract  the  feet  of  the  women,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to 
support  themselves.  Some  travellers  mention,  that  in  China,  when  a  girl 
has  passed  her  third  year,  they  break  the  foot  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
toes  are  made  to  come  under  the  sole ;  that  they  apply  to  it  a  strong  water, 
which  bums  away  the  flesh ;  and,  that  they  wrap  it  up  in  a  number  of 
bandages,  till  it  has  assumed  a  certain  fold.  They  add,  that  the  women 
feel  the  pain  of  this  operation  all  their  lives ;  <that  they  walk  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  that  their  gait  is  to  the  last  degree  ungraceful.  Other  travel- 
lers do  not  say  that  they  break  the  foot  in  their  infancy,  but  that  they  only 
compress  it  with  so  much  violence  as  to  prevent  its  growth;  but  they  unani- 
mously aUow,  that  every  woman  of  condition,  and  even  every  handsome 
woman,  must  have  a  foot  small  enough  to  enter,  with  ease,  the  slipper  of  a 
child  of  six  years  old. 

The  Moguls,  (Hindoos,)  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  are  not  unlike  the  Europeans,  in  shape  and  in  features ;  but  they 
differ  more  or  less  from  them  in  color.  The  Moguls  are  of  an  olive  com- 
plexion ;  and  yet,  in  the  Indian  language,  the  word  Mogul  signifies  White. 
The  women  are  extremely  delicate,  and  they  bathe  themselves  very  often : 
they  are  of  an  olive  color,  as  well  as  the  men ;  and,  contrary  to  what  is  seen 
among  the  women  of  Europe,  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and  their  body 
is  short. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pebsta,  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
whole  of  Barbary,  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  people,  who,  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  of  his  successors,  invaded  immense  territories, 
extended  their  dominions,  and  became  exceedingly  intermixed  with  the 
original  natives  of  all  those  countries.  The  Persians,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Moors,  are  to  a  certain  degree  civilized ;  but  the  Ababians  have,  for  the 
most  part,  remained  in  a  state  of  independence,  which  implies  a  contempt 
of  laws. 

TheEoTPTiAN  women  are  very  brown;  their  eyes  are  lively;  their  stature 
is  rather  low ;  their  mode  of  dress  is  by  no  means  agreeable ;  and  their  con- 
versation is  extremely  tiresome.  But  though  the  women  of  Egypt  are  com- 
monly rather  short,  yet  the  men  are  of  a  good  hei^t.  Both,  generaUy 
speaking,  are  of  an  olive  color ;  and  the  more  we  remove  from  Cairo,  the 
more  we  find  the  people  tawny,  till  we  come  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  yrhete 
they  are  as  black  as  the  Nubians  themselves. 

''The  women  of  CibcassiA,"  says  Strays, ''  are  exceedingly  fair  and  beau- 
tiful. Their  complexion  is  incomparably  fine ;  their  forehead  is  large  and 
mooth ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  art,  their  eyebrows  axe  so  delicate,  that 
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thef  appear  as  threads  of  silk.  Their  eyes  an  large,  soft,  and  yet  ibU  of 
animaiiofii ;  their  mouth  is  small  and  ezpressiTe  of  a  smile,  and  dieir  chin, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  form  a  perfect  oral.  Their  neck  and  breasts 
are  admirahly  ibnned ;  their  statore  is  tall,  and  the  shape  of  their  body  easy ; 
their  skin  is  white  ss  snow,  and  their  hair  of  the  most  beautiful  black.'* 

The  TirsKs,  who  purchase  a  vast  number  of  those  women  as  slayes,  are 
a  people  composed  of  many  dif^ent  nations.  From  the  intermiztore, 
during  the  crusades,  of  the  Armenians,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Turcomans, 
widi  the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  and  even  the  Europeans,  it  is  hardly  possi* 
Ue  to  distinguish  the  native  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria,  snd  of  the 
rest  of  Turkey.  All  we  can  obserre  is,  that  the  Turkish  men  are  generally 
robust,  and  tolerably  well  made ;  that  it  is  even  rare  to  find  among  them 
persons  either  hump-backed  or  lame;  that  the  women  are  also  beautiful, 
well  proportioned,  and  free  from  blemishes ;  that  they  are  very  fair,  because 
they  seldom  stir  from  home ;  and  that,  vdien  they  do  go  abroad,  they  are 
always  reOed. 

Before  the  Czar  Peter  I.,  we  are  told,  the  Muscotitks  had  not  meiged  from 
barbarism.  Bom  in  slavery,  they  were  ignorant,  brutal,  cruel,  without 
courage,  and  without  manners.  Men  and  women  bathed  promiscuously  in 
bagnios,  heated  to  a  degree  intolerable  to  all  persons  but  themselres ;  and 
on  quitting  this  warm  bath,  they  plunged,  like  the  Laplanders,  into  cold 
water.  They  are  now  a  people  in  some  degree  civilized,  and  commercial, 
fond  of  spectacles^  and  of  other  ingenious  novelties. 

From  the  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  our  attention  is  now  to  be  directed 
to  a  race  of  people  difiering  more  from  ourselves  in  external  appearances, 
than  any  that  has  been  hitherto  mentioned. 

In  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  African 
coast,  we  find  the  Negboes  of  Senegal  and  of  Nubia,  some  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ocean,  and  others  of  tb^  Red  Sea;  and  after  them,  all  the  other 
nations  of  ATrica,  from  the  latitude  .ibf  eighteen  north,  to  that  of  eighteen 
south,  are  black,  the  Ethiopians,  or  Abyssinians  excepted.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  portion  of  the  globe  which  namre  has  allotted  to  this  race  of  men, 
contains  an  extent  of  ground,  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  about  nine  hundred 
leagues  in  breadth,  and  considerably  more  in  length,  especially  northward 
of  the  equator.  Beyond  the  latitude  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  there  are  no 
longer  any  negroes,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of  th^  Cafires 
and  of  the  Hottentots. 

By  oonfoun^ttg  them  with  their  neighbor^  the  Nubians,  we  have  been  long 
in  an  error,  with  respect  to  the  color  and  the  features  of  the  EtHionAMs. 
Marmol  says,  didt  the  Ethiopians,  (Abyssinians,)  are  absolutely  black,  that 
tbeu  visage  is  large,  and  their  nose  flat ;  and  in  this  description  the  Dutch 
travellers  agree  with  him.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  they  diiOTer  from 
the  Nubians,  both  in  color  and  in  features.  The  skin  of  the  Ethiopians  is 
brown,  or  oUvc-colored,  like  that  of  the  southern  Arabians,  from  whom,  it 
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is  prol>able,  they  derire  their  origin.  In  stature  they  are  tall ;  the  features 
of  their  countenance  are  strongly  marked ;  their  eyes  are  large  and  beauti- 
ful; their  nose  is  well  proportioned ;  their  lips  are  thin ;  and  their  teeth  are 
white.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  on  the  contrary,  the  nose  is  flat,  the 
lips  are  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  countenance  is  exceedingly  black. 
These  Nubians,  as  well  as  the  BarbariaSns,  their  western  neighbors,  are  a 
species  of  negroes,  not  unlike  those  of  Senegal. 

The  first  negroes  we  meet  with,  are  those  who  lire  on  the  south  side 
of  Senegal.  These  people,  as  well  as  those  who  occupy  the  different  terri- 
tories between  Senegal  and  Gambia,  are  called  Jdlofes,  They  are  all  very 
black,  well  proportioned,  and  of  a  size  sufficiently  tall.  Their  features  are 
less  harsh  than  those  of  the  other  negroes ;  and  some  of  them  there  are, 
especially  among  the  female  sex,  whose  features  are  far  from  irregular. 
Among  them,  to  be  perfectly  beautiful  the  color  must  be  exceedingly  black, 
and  exceedingly  glossy :  their  skin,  however,  is  highly  delicate  and  soft ; 
and  color  alone  excepted,  we  find  among  them  women  as  handsome  as  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  They  are  usually  very  gay,  lively,  and 
fonorous. 

Father  du  Tertre  says  expressly,  that,  if  the  negroes  are  for  the  most  part 
fiat-nosed,  it  is  because  the  parents  crush  the  noses  of  their  children ;  that* 
in  the  same  manner  they  compress  their  lips,  in  order  to  render  them  thick- 
er ;  and  that  of  the  few  who  have  undergone  neither  of  these  operations, 
the  features  of  the  countenance  are  as  comely,  the  nose  is  as  prominent, 
and  the  lips  are  as  delicate  as  those  of  the  Europeans.  It  appears,  however, 
that  among  the  negroes  in  general,  thick  lips  and  a  nose  broad  and  flat, 
are  gifts  from  nature,  by  which  was  ori^^nally  introduced,  and  at  length 
established,  their  custom  of  flattening  the  nose  and  thickening  the  lips 
of  such  as  at  their  birth  discovered  a  deficiency  in  these  ornaments.  Though 
the  negroes  of  Guinea  are  in  general  very  healthy,  yet  they  seldom  attain 
what  we  term  old  age. 

The  negroes  in  general  are  a  remarkably  innocent  and  inofiensivc  people. 
If  properly  fed,  and  unexposed  to  bad  usage,  they  are  contented,  joyous  and 
obliging;  and  on  their  very  countenances  may  we  read  the  satisfaction 
of  their  souls.  If  hardly  dealt  with,  on  the  other  hand,  their  spirits  forsake 
them,  and  they  droop  with  sorrow. 

Mr  Eolben,  though  he  has  given  so  minute  a  description  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, is  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  they  are  negroes.  Like  that 
of  the  latter,  he  assures  us,  that  their  hair  is  short,  black,  frizzled,  and 
woolly ;  nor  in  a  single  instance  did  he  ever  observe  it  long. 

Though  of  all  the  Hottentots,  the  nose  is  very  flat,  and  very  broad,  yet  it 
would  not  be  of  that  form,  did  not  their  mothers,  considering  a  prominent 
nose  as  a  defimnity,  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  crush,  it  pre- 
sently after  their  birth.  Their  lips  are  also  thick,  and  their  upper  lip  is 
paiticolarly  so ;  their  teeth  are  very  white ;  their  eyebrows  are  thick ;  their 
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had  is  large ;  their  bodf  is  meagre ;  their  limbs  are  alender.  They  seldom 
liTe  longer  than  forty  years ;  and  of  this  short  duration  of  life,  the  causes 
doobtleas  are,  their  being  so  fond  of  filth,  and  residing  continually  in  the 
midst  Off  it ;  as  also  their  living  upon  meat  which  is  tainted  or  corrupted, 
of  which  indeed  their  nourishment  chiefly  consists.  We  might  dwell  longer 
upcm  the  descriptioa  of  this  nasty  people ;  but  as  most  travellers  have  given 
very  laige  accounts  of  them,  to  their  writings  we  refer.  One  fact,  however, 
related  by  Tavemier,  we  ou^t  not  to  pass  in  silence.  The  Dutch,  he  says, 
once  took  a  Hottentot  girl,  soon  after  her  birth;  and  aAer  bringing  her 
np  among  themselves,  she  became  as  white  as  an  European.  From  this 
circumstance  he  presumes,  that  all  the  Hottentots  would  be  of  a  tole- 
rable whiteness,  were  it  not  for  their  custom  of  perpetually  begrioiing 
themselves. 

Thoug^h  in  Aheeica,  we  observe  less  variety  in  the  human  form  than 
might  be  expected  in  so  extremely  extensive  a  continent,  it  cannot  yet  be 
supposed,  but  that,  in  such  a  diversity  of  climates  and  situations,  a  conside- 
rable diversity  of  inhabitants  must  also  be  found. 

In  beginning  our  inquiries,  then,  we  find  in  the  most  northern  parts 
dr  America,  a  species  of  Laplanders,  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  or  to  the 
Samoyedea  of  Asia ;  and  though,  in  comparison  to  the  latter,  they  are  few 
in  number,  yet  they  are  diffused  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  Those 
who  inhabit  the  land  of  Davis*  Strait  are  of  a  diminutive  size,  of  an  olive 
complexion,  and  their  legs  are  short  and  thick.  They  are  skilful  fishers ; 
they  eat  their  fish  and  their  meat  raw ;  their  drink  consists  of  pure  water, 
or  of  the  hkod  of  the  dog-fish ;  they  are,  moreover,  very  strong,  and  gene- 
rally lire  to  a  great  age.  Here  we  see  the  figure,  the  color,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  Laplanders ;  and,  what  is  truly  singular  is,  that,  as  among  the 
Laplanders  of  Europe,  we  meet  with  the  Finlanders,  who  are  white,  comely, 
tall,  and  tolerably  well  made ;  so,  in  like  manner,  among  the  Laplanders 
of  America,  we  meet  with  another  species  of  men,  tall,  well  made,  tolerably 
white,  and  with  features  exceedingly  regular. 

Of  a  different  race  from  the  former,  seem  to  be  the  savages  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  northward  of  the  land  of  Labrador:  they  are,  however,  ugly, 
diminutive,  and  unshapely;  their  visage  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
hair,  like  the  savages  of  the  country  of  Yesso,  northward  of  Japan.    In 
summer  they  dwell  under  tents  made  of  skins  of  the  rein-deer ;  in  winter 
they  live  under  ground,  like  the  Laplanders  and  the  Samoyedes,  and,  like 
them,  sleep  together  promiscuously,  and  without  the  smallest  distinction. 
They  likewise  live  to  a  great  age,  though  they  feed  on  nothing  but  raw 
meat  and  fish.    The  savages  of  Newfoundland  have  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Davis'  Strait ;  they  are  low  in  stature ;  they  have  little 
or  no  beard ;  their  visage  is  broad  and  flat ;  their  eyes  are  large ;  they  are 
geaerally  rather  flat-nosed ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  arc  far  from  being  unlike 
the  savages  of  the  northern  continent,  and  of  the  environs  of  Greenland. 
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Besides  these  sarages,  who  are  scattered  over  the  most  northern  parts 
<i/[  America,  we  find  others  more  nmnerous,  and  altogether  different,  in 
Canada,  and  in  the  vast  extent  of  land  to  the  Arctic  sea.  These  are  all 
tolerably  tall,  robust,  vigorous,  and  well  made ;  they  have  hair  and  eyes 
black,  teeth  very  white,  a  complexion  tawny,  their  beard  scanty,  and  over 
the  whole  of  their  body  hardly  a  vestige  of  hair ;  they  are  hardy,  indefati- 
:gable  walkers,  and  very  nimble  runners.  They  are  alike  unaffected  by 
•excesses  of  hunger,  and  of  repletion;  they  are  by  nature  bold  and  fierce, 
:grave  and  sedate.  So  strongly,  indeed,  do  they  resemble  the  Oriental  Tar- 
tars in  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  and  the  eyes,  in  the  scantiness  of 
heard,  and  of  hair,  as  also  in  disposition  and  in  manners,  that,  were  they 
not  separated  from  each  otlier  by  an  immense  sea,  we  should  conclude  them 
to  be  descended  from  that  nation.  In  point  of  latitude,  their  situation  is 
slso  the  same ;  and  this  still  farther  proves  how  powerfully  the  climate 
influences  not  only  the  color,  but  the  figure  of  men. 

If,  however,  in  the  whole  of  North  America,  there  were  none  but  savages 
to  be  met  with,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru,  there  were  found  nations  polished, 
subjected  to  laws,  governed  by  kings,  industrious,  acquainted  with  the  arts, 
and  not  destitute  of  religion. 

In  the  present  state  of  these  coimtries,  so  intermixed  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  that  hardly  do  we  meet  with  two  visages  of  the 
same  color.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  tliere  are  white  men  from  Europe, 
Indians  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south  of  America,  and  negroes  from 
Africa,  &c.,  insomuch,  that  the  color  of  the  people  exhibits  every  different 
shade  which  can  subsist  between  black  and  white.  The  real  natives  of  the 
country  are  of  a  very  brown  olive  color,  well  made  and  active ;  and  though 
they  have  little  hair,  even  upon  their  eyebrows,  yet  upon  their  head  their 
hair  is  long  and  very  black. 

In  surveying  the  different  appearances  which  the  human  form  assumes 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  the  most  striking  circumstance  is  that 
of  color.  This  circumstance  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes;  but 
experience  justifies  us  in  affirming,  that  of  this  the  principal  cause  is  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  When  this  heat  is  excessive,  as  at  Senegal  and  in 
Guinea,  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  black ;  when  it  is  rather  less  violent, 
as  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  they  are  of  a  lighter  shade ;  when  it 
begins  to  be  somewhat  more  temperate,  as  in  Barbary,  in  India,  in  Arabia, 
&e.,  they  are  only  brown ;  and,  in  fine,  when  it  is  altogether  temperate,  as 
in  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  they  are  white ;  and  the  varieties  which  are  there 
remarked,  proceed  solely  from  varieties  in  the  mode  of  living.  All  the 
Tartars,  for  example,  are  tawny,  while  the  Europeans,  who  live  in  the 
same  latitude,  are  white.  Of  this  difference  the  reasons  seem  to  be,  that 
the  former  are  always  exposed  to  the  air;  that  they  have  no  towns,  no 
fixed  habitations ;  that  they  sleep  upon  the  earth,  and  in  every  respect  live 
coarsely  and  savagely.    These  circumstances  alone,  are  sufficient  to  render 
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tbem  less  white  than  the  Europeans,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  which 
may  render  life  comfortable  and  agreeable.  Why  are  the  Chinese  ^Hiiter 
than  the  Tartars,  whom  they  resemble  in  all  their  features  ?  It  is  because 
they  IWe  in  towns,  because  they  are  civilized,  because  they  are  proyided 
with  every  expedient  for  defending  themselves  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  to  which  the  Tartars  are  perpetually  exposed. 

When  cold  becomes  extreme,  however,  it  produces  some  effects  similar 
to  those  of  excessive  heat.  The  Samoyedes,  the  Laplanders,  the  Green- 
landers,  arc  very  tawny;  and  it  is  even  asserted,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that,  among  the  Gieenlanders,  there  are  men  as  black  as  those 
of  Africa.  Here  we  see  two  extremes  meet :  violent  cold  and  violent  heat 
produce  tlie  same  eflect  upon  the  skin,  because  these  two  causes  act  by  one 
quality,  which  they  possess  in  common.  Dryness  is  this  quality ;  and  it  is 
a  quality  of  which  intense  cold  is  equally  productive  as  intense  heat ;  so  by 
the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  latter,  the  skin  may  be  dried  up,  altered,  and 
rendered  as  tawny  as  we  find  it  among  the  Laplanders.  Cold  compresses, 
shrivels,  and  reduces  within  a  narrow  compass,  all  the  productions  of 
nature ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  we  find  the  Laplanders,  who  are  perpetually 
exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  most  piercing  cold,  the  most  diminutive  of 
the  human  species. 

The  most  temperate  climate  is  between  the  degrees  of  forty  and  fifty. 
There  we  behold  the  human  form  in  its  greatest  perfection ;  and  there  we 
ought  to  form  our  ideas  of  the  real  and  natural  color  of  man.  Situated 
under  this  zone,  the  civilized  countries  are,  Georgia,  Circassia,  the  Ukraine, 
European  Turkey,  Hungary,  South  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France, 
the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
of  all  which  the  inhabitants  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  shapely, 
in  the  world. 

As  the  first,  and  almost  the  sole  cause  of  the  color  of  mankind,  we  oug^t 
therefore  to  consider  the  climate ;  and  though  upon  the  skin  the  efiects  of 
nourishment  are  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  air  and  soil,  yet 
upon  the  form  they  are  prodigious.  Food  which  is  gross,  unwholesome,  or 
badly  prepared,  has  a  strong  and  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  a  degeneracy 
in  the  hixman  species ;  and  in  all  countries  where  the  people  fare  wretched- 
ly, they  also  look  wretchedly,  and  are  uglier  and  more  deformed  than  their 
neighbors.  Even  among  ourselves,  the  inhabitants  of  country  places  are 
less  handsome  than  the  inhabitants  of  towns ;  and  we  have  often  remarked, 
that  in  one  village,  where  poverty  and  distress  were  less  prevalent  than  in 
another  village  of  the  vicinity,  the  people  of  the  former  were,  at  the  same 
time,  in  person^more  shapely,  and  in  visage  less  deformed. 

The  air  and  the  soil  have  also  great  influence,  not  only  on  the  form  of 
men,  bat  on  that  of  animals,  and  of  vegetables.  Let  us,  after  examining 
the  peasants  who  live  on  hilly  grounds,  and  those  who  Uve  embosomed  in 
the  neifljiboring  valleys,  compare  them  together,  and  we  shall  find  that  tba 
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former  are  actire,  nimble,  well  shaped,  and  lively ;  the  women  commonly 
handsome;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  latter,  in  proportion  as  the  air, 
food,  and  water  are  gross,  the  inhabitants  are  clumsy,  and  less  active  and 
vigorous.  ' 

From  every  circumstance,  therefore,  we  may  obtain  a  proof,  that  mankind 
are  not  composed  of  species  essentially  different  from  each  other ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one  individual  species  of  men,  which, 
after  being  multiplied  and  diffu£i|d  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
underwent  divers  changes,  from  Jthe  influence  of  the  climate,  from  the 
difference  of  food,  and  of  the  mode  of  living,  from  epidemical  distempers,  as 
also  from  the  intermixture,  varied  ad  infinitum,  of  individuals  more  or  less 
resembling  each  other. 

Of  ACcroEKTAL  VARIETIES  IN  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES.     Bcsldcs  those  great 
varieties  proceeding  from  general  causes,  which  have  just  been  n^feed, 
aays  Buffon,  and  which  serve  as  marks  of  distinction  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  there  are  others,  which  affect  only  individuals,  which  appear  casual 
and  often  unfortunate  deviations  from  the  general  standard.    The  Blafards, 
or  WHITE  NEGROES,  (if  this  expression  may  be  admitted,)  are  among  the  first 
of  these  extraordinary  deviations  which,  attract  our  attention.     They  are 
found  occasionally  in  all  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  at  Madagascar,  in  Africa, 
at  Carthagena,  and  most  parts  of  South  America.    They  are  a  weak,  imbe- 
cile class  of  human  beings,  and  are  in  general  barren.    The  negresses  at 
Carthagena  and  Panama,  more  frequently  than  any  others,  are  known  to 
produce  Blafards ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  climate  there  is  more 
debilitating  to  the  human  frame.    "  Those  of  Darien,"  says  a  modem  travel- 
ler, '^have  so  marked  a  resemblance  to  the  white  negroes  of  Africa,  that  we 
cannot  but  ^^gn  them  the  same  origin.    Their  color  is  dead  white,  like 
that  of  paper \)r  muslin,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  red  on  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.    They  are  bom  white,  and  their  skin  never 
darkens.    In  Africa  their  hair  is  white  and  woolly,  like  that  of  the  genuine 
negroes ;  and  in  Asia  it  is  long,  and  as  white  as  snow,  or  reddish  inclining 
to  yellow.    Their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  resemble  the  skin  of  the  eider^ 
duck,  or  rather  the  soft  down  which  is  about  the  throat  of  a  swan.     The  iris 
is  sometimes  of  a  pale  blue,  and  sometimes  of  a  lively  yellow  inclining  to 
reddish.    They  are  in  general  remarkably  feeble  and  low  of  stature."    A 
white  negress,  of  the  name  of  Oenevieve,  was  bom  of  black  parents  in  the 
island  of  Dominica,  In  the  year  1759.    Her  father  and  mother  were  brought 
from  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa,  and  were  perfectly  black.    Genevieve  was 
white  in  every  part  of  her  body.    She  was  about  four  feet  eleven  inches 
liigh,  and  her  body  was  well  proportioned.    Every  feature  was  completely 
<K)rre8pondent  to  those  of  the  negroes.    The  lips  and  the  mouth,  however, 
iSiough  perfectly  formed  like  those  of  other  negroes,  had  a  singular  appear- 
ance for  want  of  color ;  they  were  as  white  as  the  rest  of  her  skin,  with  no 
appearance  of  red.    Her  dun  in  general  was  of  a  tallow  color;  when  she 
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approached  the  fire,  however,  there  xna  a  slight  tinge  of  red  appeared  in 
her  cheeks.  Her  head  was  well  covered  with  wool  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  It  was  harsh,  thick,  and  frizzled ;  it  was  white  at  the  roota^ 
and  reddish  at  the  extremity.  The  eyehrows  were  just  marked  by  a  light 
white  down,  and  the  eyelashes  were  rather  more  apparent.  Her  eyes  a|^ 
peared  of  a  dull  blue.  This  white  ne^ress  endured  the  full  light  of  the  ton 
without  winking,  or  any  apparent  inconvenience.  She  was,  what  is  called^ 
shortsighted :  but  she  could  distinguish  t^e  smallest  objects  at  two  or  three 
inches  from  her  eyes.  But  the  most  singular  circumstance  respecting  her 
eyes,  was  a  continual  motion,  or  oscillation,  by  which  they  alternately 
turned  from  and  towards  each  other ;  and  this  motion  she  was  not  able 
to  stop. 

Her  teeth  were  well  arranged,  and  finely  enamelled ;  there  was  no  disa- 
greeable smell  about  her,  nor  any  oiliness  upon  the  skin,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  common  negroes.  Her  hands  were  large  but  well  formed,  and 
were  covered  with  wrinkles,  like  those  of  an  old  person.  Her  feet  and  her 
ancles  were  also  wrinkled.  Her  parents  produced  only  this  girl  white;  the 
rest  of  their  children  were  all  perfect  negroes. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  white  negroes,  if  united  with  blacks,  would 
produce  a  pied  race ;  but  however  this  he,  it  is  certain  that  pied  or  spotted 
negroes  are  not  imcommon.  It  arises  evidently  from  some  defective  organi- 
zation in  the  skin ;  and  we  have  instances  even  in  this  climate  of  a  similar 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

The  Albinoes  are,  among  the  whites,  that  which  the  Blafards,  as  Bufibn 
denominates  them,  are  among  the  blacks.  This  name  was  originally  given 
by  the  Portuguese  to  Moors  who  were  bom  white,  and  has  since  been 
appropriated  to  similar  individuals  in  our  own  race.  The  best  account 
vihkk  has  yet  appeared  of  Albinoes  is  the  following,  which  was  sent  by  Pr 
Traill,  of  Liverpool,  to  Nicholson's  Journal. 

''Robert  Edmond  and  his  wife  Anne  are  both  natives  of  Anglesey,  in 
North  Wales.  He  has  blue  eyes,  and  hair  almost  black ;  her  eyes  are  blue, 
and  her  hair  of  a  light  brown.  Neither  of  them  have  remarkably  fair^skins. 
They  have  been  married  fourteen  years.  Their  first  child,  a  girl,  had  blue 
eyes  and  bnrwn  hair.  The  second,  a  boy,  (now  before  me,)  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  Albino;  viz:  very  fair  skin,  flaxen  hair,  and  rose-oolored  eyes. 
The  third  and  fourth  children  were  twins,  and  both  boys ;  one  of  them  has 
bhe  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair ;  the  other  was  an  Albino.  The  former  is 
still  alive  :  the  Albino  lived  nine  months,  though  a  very  puny  child.  The 
fifUi  child,  a  girl,  had  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  The  sixth,  and  last  now 
here,  is  a  perfect  Albino. 

*'The  oldest  of  these  Albinoes  is  now  nine  years  of  age,  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  slender,  but  well  formed  both  in  person  and  in  features;  his 
appetite  has  always  been  bad ;  he  frequently  complains  of  a  dull  pain  in  his 
fordttad ;  his  skin  is  exceedingly  &ir ;  his  hair  flaxen  and  soft;  Ms  eheeka 
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have  very  little  of  the  rose  in  them.  •  The  iris  and  pupil  of  his  eyes  are  of  a 
bright  rose-red  color,  reflecting  in  some  situations  fin  opaline  tinge.  He 
cannot  endure  the  strong  light  of  the  stm.  When  desired  to  look  up,  his 
eyelids  are  in  constant  motion,  and  he  is  incapahle  of  fixing  the  eye  steadily 
on  any  object,  as'  is  observed  in  those  laboring  under  some  kind  of  slight 
ophthalmia,  but  in  him  is  unaccompanied  by  tears.  His  mother  says,  that 
his  tears  never  flow  in  the  coldest  weather ;  but  when  vexed  they  are  shed 
abundantly.  The  "l^hite  of  the  eve  is  generally  bloodshot.  He  says  he  sees 
better  by  candle  th*  by  daylight^*  especially  at  present,  when  the  reflecticm 
from  the  snow  on  the  ground  is  extranely  offensive  to  him.  He  goes  to 
school,  but  generally  retires  to  the  darkSest  part  of  it  to  read  his  lesson, 
because  this  is  most  agreeable  to  his  eyes.  In  my  room,  which  has  a 
northern  aspect,  he  can  only  distinguish  some  of  the  letters  in  the  pages 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but,  if  the  light  is  not  permitted  to  fall  full  on 
the  book,  he  is  able  to  read  most  of  them.  He  holds  the  book  very  near  his 
eye.    His  disposition  is  very  gentle;  he  is  not  deficient  in  intellect." 

Among  the  sports  of  nature,  with  respect  to  the  human  race,  not  one 
of  the  least  singular  was  the  forcxtfins  man.  He  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  England,  in  1710.  The  skin  of  his  body  was  covered  with  ex- 
crescences like  thorns,  or  prickles,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  packthread. 
His  face,  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet,  were  the  only 
parts  which  were  free  from  these  singular  warts.  They  were  of  a  reddish 
brown,  and  had  such  a  degree  of  hardness  and  elasticity,  as  to  rattle  when 
the  hand  was  moved  over  the  body.  They  were  half  an  inch  long  in  some 
parts,  and  were  shorter  in  others.  They  did  not  appear  till  two  months 
after  his  birth ;  but,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  they  dropped  off  every 
winter,  and  t^ere  renewed  in  the  spring.  In  other  respects  the  man  enjoy- 
ed a  good  state  of  health.  He  had  six  children,  all  of  whom,  like  their 
father,  were  covered  with  these  excrescences. 

Among  tliese  varieties  of  nature  in  the  human  species,  we  may  reckon 
dwarfs  and  giants.  Deceived  by  some  optical  illusion,  the  ancient  histo- 
rians gravely  mention  whole  nations  of  pigmies,  as  existing  in  remote 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  more  accurate  observations  of  the  modems, 
however,  convince  us  that  these  accounts  are  entirely  fabulous. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  pigmy  race  of  mankind,  being  founded  in 
error  or  in  fable,  we  can  expect  to  find  men  of  diminutive  stature  only  by 
acddeat,  among  men  of  the  ordinary  size.  Of  -these  accidental  dwarfs, 
every  country,  and  almost  every  village,  can  produce  numerous  instances: 
there  was  a  time  when  these  unfavored  children  of  nature  were  the  peculiar 
favorites  of  the  great ;  and  no  prince,  or  nobleman,  thought  himself  com- 
pletely attended,  unless  he  had  a  dwarf  among  the  number  of  his  domestics. 
These  poor  little  men  were  kept  to  be  laughed  at,  or  to  raise  the  barbarous 
pleasure  of  their  masters,  by  their  contrasted  inferiority.  Even  in  England, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  King  James  the  First,  the  court  was  at  one  time 
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fimiahed  with  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  and  a  jester.  These,  the  king  often  took  a 
pieasure  in  opposing  to  each  other,  and  often  fomented  qoarrels  among 
them,  in  order  to  be  a  concealed  spectator  of  their  animosity. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  Peter  of  Russia,  in  the  year  1710,  celebra- 
ted a  marriage  of  dwarfs.    This  monarch,  though  raised  by  his  native  genius 
iiu  above  a  barbarian,  was,  nevertheless,  still  many  degrees  removed  from 
actual  refinement.    His  pleasures,  therefore,  were  of  the  vulgar  kind ;  and 
this  Wis  among  the  number.    Upon  a  certain  day,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  proclaimed  several  months  before,  he  invited  th^'  whole  body  of  his 
courtiers,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  a  pigmy  man  andi  woman.    'Hie  preparations  for  this  wedding  were  not 
oniy  very  grand,  but  executed  in  a  style  of  barbarous  ridicule.    He  ordered, 
that  all  the  dwarf  men  and  women,  within  two  himdred  miles,  should  repair 
to  the  capital ;  and  also  insisted,  that  they  should  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony.   For  this  purpose,  he  supplied  them  with  proper  vehicles ;  but  so 
contrived  it,  that  one  horse  was  seen  carrying  a  dozen  of  them'  into  the  city 
at  once,  while  the  mob  followed  shouting  and  laughing  from  behind.    Some 
of  them  -were  at  first  unwilling  to  obey  an  order,  which,  they  knew  was 
calculated  to  turn  them  into  ridicule,  and  did  not  come ;  but  he  soon  obliged 
them  to  obey ;  and,  as  a  punishment,  enjoined  that  they  should  wait  upon 
the  rest  at  dinner.    The  whole  company  of  dwarfs  amounted  to  seventy, 
beside  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  richly  adorned,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fashion.    For  this  company  in  miniature,  every  thing  was 
suitably  provided;  a  low  table,  small  plates,  little  glasses,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  was  so  fitted,  as  if  all  things  had  been  dwindled  to  their  own 
standard. 

But  the  most  complete  history  of  a  dwarf  is  preserved  by  M.  Daubenton, 
in  lus  Natural  History.  This  dwarf^  whose  name  was  Baby,  was  well 
known,  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Luneville,  in  the  palace 
of  Stanislaus,  the  titular  king  of  Poland.  He  was  bom  in  the  village  <^ 
Plaisne,  in  France,  in  the  year  1741.  His  father  and  mother  were  peasants, 
both  of  good  constitutions,  and  inured  to  a  life  of  husbandry  and  hibor. 
Baby,  when  bom,  weighed  but  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  We  are  not  infoxm- 
edofihe  dimensions  of  his  body  at  that  time,  but  we  may  conjecture  they 
were  very  small,  as  he  was  presented  on  'a  plate  to  be  baptized,  and  for  a 
loDg  time  lay  in  a  slipper.  His  mouth,  although  proportioned  to  the  rest 
of  his  body,  was  not,  at  that  time,  large  enough  to  take  in  the  nipple ;  and 
be  was,  therefore,' obliged  to  be  suckled  by  a  she-goat  that  was  in  the  house, 
and  that  served  as  a  nurse,  attending  to  his  cries  with  a  kind  of  maternal 
fsadnesa.  He  began  to  articulate  some  words  when  eighteen  months  old; 
aad  at  two  years  he  was  able  to  walk  alone.  He  was  then  fitted  with 
shiMt  that  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  He  was  attacked  with 
serenl  acute  disorders ;  but  the  small-pox  was  the  only  one  which  left  any 
markji  bdiind  it.    Until  he  was  six  years  old,  he  ate  no  other  food  but  pidse, 
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potatoes,  and  bacon.  His  father  ;|iid  mother  were,  from  their  poverty, 
incapable  of  affording  him  any  better*nourishment ;  and  his  education  was 
little  better  than  his  food,  being  bred  up^among  the  rustics  of  the  place.  At 
six  years  old,  he  was  about  fifteen  inches  high ;  and  his  whole  body  weigh- 
ed but  thirteen  pound^.  'Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  well  proportioned 
and  handsome :  his'heaith  wa^  ^^>od,  but  his  understanding  scarcely  passed 
the  bounds  of  instinct.  It  was  at  ^hat  ttme'  that  the  king  of  Poland,  having 
heard  of  sued  a  ctQripsity,  had  !«'  n  c«0Veyed  to  Luneville,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Bal>y,  an  Aept  him  i^  nffi  palace.     « 

Baby,  having  thus  quitted  the  hard*  condition  of  a  peasant,  to  enjoy  all 
the  comforts  and  convenieffSbs  jof  life,  se«med  to  receive  no  alteration  from 
his  new  way  of  living,  either  in  mind  of  person*  He  preserved  the  good- 
ness of  his  constitution  till  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  his  body  seemed  to 
increase  very  slowly  during  the  whole  time ;  and  his  stupidity  was  such, 
that  all  instructions  were  lost  in  improving  his  understanding.  He  could 
never  be  brought  to  have  any  sense  of  religion,  nor  even  to  show  the  least 
signs  of  a  reasoning  faculty.  They  attempted  to  teach  him  dancing  and 
music,  'but  in  vain ;  he  never  could  make  any  thing  of  music ;  and  as  for 
dancing,  although  he  beat  time  with  tolerable  exactness,  yet  he  could  never 
remember  the  figure,  but  while  his  dancing-master  stood  by  to  direct  his 
motions.  Notwithstanding,  a  mind  thus  destitute  of.iinderstanding  was 
not  without  its  passions ;  anger  and  jealousy  harassed  it  at  times ;  nor  was 
he  without  desires  of  another  nature. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen.  Baby  was  twenty-nine  inches  high ;  at  this  he 
rested ;  but  having  thus  arrived  at  his  acme,  the  alterations  of  puberty,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  old  age,  came  fast  upon  him.  From  being  very  beauti- 
ful, the  poor  little  creature  now  became  quite  deformed ;  his  strengtli  quite 
fontook  him;* his  bUck  bone  began  to  bend;  his  head  hung  forward;  his  legs 
grew  *w«ak ;  pne  of  Ms  shoulders  turned  awry ;  and  his  nose  grew  dispro- 
portionablyilarge^  with  his  strength,  his  natural  spirits  also  forsook  him  ; 
and,  by  the  time,he  w^  tr^enty,  he  was  grown  feeble,  decrepid,  and  marked 
with  the  strongest  impression  of  old  age.  It  had  been  before  remarked  by 
some,  that  he  would  die  of  old  age  before  he  arrived  at  thirty ;  and,  in  fact, 
by  the  time  he  wajs  twenty-two,  )ie  could  scarcely  walk  a  hundred  paces, 
being  woip  with 'the  multiplicity  of  his  years,  and  bent  imder  the  burthen 
of  protracted  life.  In  this  year  he  died ;  a  cold,  attended  with  a  slight  fever, 
threw  him  into  a  kind  or  lethargy,  which  had  a  few  momentary  intervals ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  speak.  However,  it  is  asserted,  that  in 
the  last  five  days  of  his  life,  he  showed  a  clearer  understanding  than  in  his 
times  of  best  health :  but  at  length  he  died,  after  enduring  great  agonies,  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Bsiby,  it  is  evident,  was  a  creature  calculated  rather  to  excite  pity  or  dis- 
gust than  any  other  feeling, — a  being  as  stunted  in  mind  as  in  body.  But 
to  these  diminutive  beings  nature  does  not  always  forget  to  give  intellectual 
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faculties.  Jeffery  Hudson,  to  whom  li|ffon  alludes  as  the  dwarf  of  the 
English  court,  was  a  brave  and  intelligent  man.  He  killed,  in  a  duel,  Mr 
Cutts,  who  had  insulted  him ;  and  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  royal  army. 
In  modern  times,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  ^w^rf  possessed  of  every 
mental  and  personal  accompUsfament.  Count  Boftdawski  was  the  son  of  a 
Polish  nobleman  atUiched  to  the  party  of  King  Stanislaus,  and  who  lost  his 
propo-ty  in  consequence  of  that  attachment.  His^  father  hai^u  children, 
three  dwarfs,  and  three  of  the  ordinary  sta^tu/^ ;  anTi  it  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  they  were  bom  alternately,  a  big  and  a  little' one.  The  Count's 
youngest  sister,  who  died  at  the  a^  of  tyrcnty-three,  was  of  9,  much  diore 
diminutive  size  than  he  was.  He  grew  till  he  wa?  thirty,  when  he  was 
tbree  feet  two  inches  in  hei^t.  The  proportions  of  his  figure  were  perfect* 
ly  correct,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with  dwarfs,  and  his  look  was  manly 
and  noble.  His  manners  were  full  of  grace  and  politeness ;  his  temper  was 
good;  and  he  possessed  a  lively  wit,  united  with  an  excellent  memory  and 
a  sound  judgment.  Till  the  age  of  forty-one,  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health,  and  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
lady,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  fstmilj.  He  then  married  a  lady,  of  the  mid- 
dle size,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  none  of  whom  were  dwarfs.  To 
procure  the  means  of  subsistence  ^r  his  family,  he  at  first  gave  concerts  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany ;  on  which  occasions  he  played  upon  the 
guitar,  of  which  instrument  he  was  a  perfect  master.  At  Vienna  he  was 
persuaded  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  England,  where  it,'iwas  supposed  that  the 
public  curiosity  would  !h  a  little  time  benefit  him  sufficiently  td  enable  him 
to  live  independent  in  a  country  so  cheap  as  Poland.  '.  Borukwski  accor- 
dingly visited  England,  where  he  was  adnlired,  and  exten^vely' patronised, 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  He  exhibited  himself  in  London.  Editjburgh, 
Dublin,  Bath,  and  most  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  aoc^herevec  he 
went  he  gained  friends.  Borulawski  died  a  few  years  Jince.  ■  I£k  published 
his  own  memoirs.  ,  ^    *7 

Of  GIANTS  we  have  several  accounts  frDm  mariners,  that  a  nation  actually 
exists ;  and  mere  speculation  should  never  induce  us  to  doubt  their  veracity. 
Ferdinand  Magellan  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  race  of  people  along 
the  coast,  towards  the  extremity  of  South  America.    Magellan  was  a  Portu- 
gese of  noble  extraction,  who  having  long  behaved  with  great  bravery, 
under  Albuquerque,  the  conqueror  of  India,  he  was  treated  with  neglect  by 
the  court,  upon  his  return.    Applying,  therefore,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  he 
▼as  entrusted  with  the  command  of  five  ships,  to  subdue  the  Molucca 
Islands ;  upon  one  of  which  he  was  slain.    It  was  in  his  voyage  thither, 
tbat  he  happened  to  winter  in  St  Julian's  Bay,  an  American  harbor,  forty- 
nise  degrees  south  of  the  line.    In  this  desolate  region,  where  nothing  was 
seen  but  objects  of  teiror,  where  neither  trees  nor  verdure  dressed  the  face 
of  the  country,  they  remained  for  some  months  without  seeing  any  human 
creature.    They  had  judged  the  country  to  be  utterly  uninhabitable ;  when 
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one  day  they  saw  approaching,  as  if  he  had  been  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
a  man  of  enormous  stature,  dancing  and  singing,  and  putting  dust  upon  his 
head,  as  they  supposed  in  token  of  peace.  This  overture  for  friendship  was, 
by  Magellan's  command,  quickly  answered  by  the  rest  of  his  men ;  and  the 
giant  i^roaching,  testified  every  mark  of  astonishment  and  surprise.  He 
was  so  taU,  that  the  Spaniards  only  reached  his  waist;  his  face  was 
broad,  his  color  brown,  and  painted  over  with  a  variety  of  tints ;  each  cheek 
had  the  resemblance  of  a  heart  drawn  upon  it ;  his  hair  was  approaching  to 
whiteness ;  he  was  clothed  in  skins,  and.  armed  with  a  bow.  Being  treated 
with  kindness,  and  dismissed  with  some  trifling  presents,  he  soon  returned 
with  many  more  of  the  same  stature ;  two  of  whom  the  mariners  decoyed 
on  shipboard :  nothing  could  be  more  gentle  than  they  were  •in  the  begin- 
ning ;  they  considered  the  fetters  thait  were  preparing  for  them,  as  orna- 
ments, and  played  with  them,  like  children  with  their  toys ;'  but  -when  they 
found  for  what  purpose  they  were  intended,  they  instantly  exerted  their 
amazing  strength,  and  broke  them  in  pieces  with  a  very  easy  effort.  This 
account,  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  has  been  confirmed  by  suc- 
ceeding travellers.* 

To  these  varieties  in  the  human  species  might  be  added  a  considerable 
catalogue  of  Monstsbs  ;  but  as  lew  of  th^  have  survived  the  hour  of  their 
birth,  and  as  the  detail  of  most  of  them  can  serve  but  to  disgust,  we  shall 
only  trouble  the  reader  with  a  few  instances.  The  first  is  an  affecting 
account  of  the  most  singular  production  of  this  kind  that  stands  recorded  in 
the  History  ttf  Nature. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1701,  at  Tzoni,  in  Hungary,  two  female  children 
were  bom,  which  were  united  together  at  the  loins.  They  lived  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  At  seven  years  of  age  they  were  carried  into  Holland, 
England,  Italy,  Russia,  and  into  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  At  the 
age  of  nine  they  were  purchased  by  a  pious  clergyman,  in  order  to  place 
them  in  a  convent  at  Petersburgh,  where  they  remained  till  the  25th  of 
February,  1723,  when  they  died. 

One  of  these  twins  was  named  Helen,  and  the  other  Judith.  Helen  grew 
tall,  and  was  straight.  Judith  was  less,  and  a  little  crooked.  As  they  were 
united  at  the  loins,  they  could  only  see  one  another  by  turning  their  heads. 
They  in  general  agreed  well  together,  and  loved  each  other  affectionately. 
At  six  years  of  age  Judith  was  affected  with  a  palsy  on  the  left  side ;  and 
though  afterwards  she  appeared  cored,  she  always  retained  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  that  malady,  and  her  mind  was  always  heavy  and  weak.  Helen,  on 
the  contrary,  was  handsome  and  gay.  She  had  a  good  understanding,  and 
some  wit.    They  had  the  small-pox  and  the  measles  at  the  same  time ;  but 

*  The  ■oberer  narratives  of  recent  travellers  have  reduced  the  stature  of  the  Patago- 
nisns  to  a  more  reasonable  standard ;  though  still  leaving  them  the  character  of  beingr  a 
tall  race.  From  five  feet  ten,  to  six  feet  seven  inches,  appears  to  be  the  height  of  the 
individuals  of  this  tribe. 
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chef  had  other  maladies  or  indispoaitioiis  separately :  for  Judith  was  subject 
to  a  oou^  and  a  ferer ;  Helen,  ou  the  contrary,  enjoyed  good  health.  When 
they  were  nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Judith  took  a  fever,  fell  into  a 
lethargy,  and  died ;  the  unfortunate  Helen  was  obliged  to  follow  her  lot. 
Three  minutes  before  the  death  of  Jndith«  she  fell  into  an  agony,  and  died 
afanoat  at  the  same  moment*  ' 

A  pair  united  in  a  similar  manner,  VAs  recently  been  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  They,  too,  were  born  in  the  east,  and  are 
known  as  the  Siamese  youths.  A  fleshy  ba^d,  of  from  four  to  six  inches 
long  and  two  broad,  proceeding  froqi  the  pit  of  each  stomach,  <M)nnects  them 
together.  The  entire  band  admits  four  fingers  to  pass  freely  behind  it, 
when  the  boys  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  its  width  and  thickness  allow 
the  thumb  to  meet  the  fin^rs  on  the  front  aspect.  The  Vestiges  of  one 
common  navel  are  visiblf  at  the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the  band,  and  it 
is  equidistant  between  the  two  bodies.  The  band  is  hollow,  except  about 
an  inch  in  the  centre,  and  there  b  evidently  a  hernial  protrusion  into  it 
from  each  of  the  boys,  in  the  action  of  coughing.  Their  appearance  it 
healthy,  their  dispositions  cheerful,  and  their  attitudes  and  motions  gracefoL 
They  move  across  the  room  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  couple  skiUuOy 
waltzing,  and  seem  never  to  have  any  difference  of  intention  or  purpose 
which  can  give  pain  to  their  band  of  union  by  making  them  draw  different 
ways.  The  natural  position  of  the  youths,  or  that  which  seems  to  place 
the  connecting  ligament  in  its  natural  form,  is  tl^t  of  face  to  face.  This 
position,  as  must  be  obvious,  is  extremely  inconvenient,  and  the  boys  have 
consequently  accustomed  themselves  to  stand  or  move  side  by%ide.  Their 
persons  are  thus  drawn  mutually  closer,  whidi  makes  it  necessary  for  one 
to  place  his  arm  about  the  neck  or  waist  of  the  other.  The  position  may 
be  varied — that  is,  the  ligament  may  be  made  an  axis,  upon  which  the 
youths  can  turn  and  bring  in  contact  the  two  opposite  sides,  instead  of  those 
which  were  first  in  collision.  Their  identity  of  purpose,  and  unity  of  move- 
ment, combined  with  a  general  similarity  of  tastes,  dispositions,  and  habits, 
has  created  in  some  a  suspicion  that  their  organization  was  more  intimately 
connected  than  at  first  sight  appears.  They  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  simulta- 
neously ;  tlxeir  health  is  afiected  alike ;  and  on  being  conveyed  through  the 
streets  in  a  coach,  so  perfect  is  their  unity  of  action,  that  they  could  not  be 
prevailed  aiwn  to  look  out  of  its  opposite  windows.  These  circumstances 
many  have  been  disposed  to  .attribute  to  something  more  than  the  power 
of  habit;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  youths  are  perfectly  distinct 
beings,  halving  each  his  organization  totally  independent  of  the  other. 
This  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  various  circumstances.  No  one  can  fail 
U>  be  touched  with  the  perfect  harmony  that  subsists  between  them.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  create  jealousies  between  them,  but  without  the 
filil^test  success.  Any  gift  ^N^uch  they  receive  capable  of  division,  is  shared 
between  them;  and  any  desaription  of  present  passes  from  one  to  the 
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other  as  a  joint  possession.  It  would  perhaps  be  mote  just  to  say,  that  they 
recognize  no  difference  between  themselves.  A  very  attentive  observer, 
however,  wiU  not  fail  to  discover,  between  these  two  boys,  who  certainly 
bear  the  strongest  possible  resemblance^  to  each  other,  a  marked  distinction. 
One  seems  to  be  a  little  more  robost  than  the  other,  and  even  to  possess 
an  intellectual  superiority  over  his  brother.  Perhaps  this  notion  acquires 
plausibility  from  the  circumstance  that  the  former  generally  acts  as  the 
organ  of  communication  on  the  ^Wft  part  with  the  interpreters.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  this  superior  brotii9^3?^f^  ^^  ^^^  occasions  to  the  impulses 
of  the  weaker,  giving  uffhis^wn  Qlloice,  and  preferring  the  course  intimat- 
ed by  the  other.  The  inferior -brother' jihen  playfully  leans  against  his  mate 
for  support,  or*the  one  pats  the  cheek,  or  presses  the  foreliead,  or  adjusts  the 
shirt  collar  of  the  other,  in  such  a  way  as  betrays  the  kindliest  feelings  in 
each,  and  the  tenderest  affection  for  each  other.     % 

A  still  more  wondeifol  Itaus  natunB  lately  existed  in  the  person  of  a 
bicephalous  girl,  born  of  Sardinia^  parents.  She  died  recently  at  Paris. 
Ritta,  or  the  right  side  of  the  infant,  had  been  ill  for  three  days,  and  her  illness 
did  not  appear  in  any  degree  to  influence  the  health  of  Christina,  the  other 
side ;  so  that  at  the  moment  when  Ritta  had  given  up  the  ghost,  Christina 
was  hanging  to  the  breast  of  her  m#thQ;r,  and  playing  with  her  face.  But 
suddenly  she  let  go,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  expired.  On  dissection,  two  hearts, 
touching  at  the  upper  surface,  but  perfectly  free  at  the  base,  were  found  in 
one  pericardium.  There«was  only  one  liver,  which  was  evidently  formed 
by  the  juncture  of  two ;  l^ut  there  were  two  stomachs,  and  two  small  intes- 
tines, the  IslRer  of  which  joined  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  aecum.  The 
cacum  was  single,  and  all  below  was  the  same.  In  the  pectoral  cavity 
there  was  only  one  diaphragm,  which  had  evidently  been  formed  out  of 
those  of  two  subjects. 


ORDER  SECOND— QUADRUMANA.i 

The  order  Quadrumana  is  divided  into  two  families,  the  Simise  or  Apes, 
and  the  Lemures. 

•  A  P  E  S  .2 

If  the  conformation  of  the  body  always  implied  corresponding  intellectual 
attributes,  the  apes  shouH  approach  the  nearest  to  man  in  intellect.    But 

1  Thu  order  embraces  animals  with  three  kinds  of  teeth,  incisors,  canines,  and  molars ; 
foar  extremities,  tenfiinated  by  hands,  with  the  thumb  separate  from  the  other  fingers, 
and  more- or  less  opposable  to  them:  fingers  long  and  flexible;  two  ot  four  pectoral 
mamms ;  clavicles  complete ;  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg  distinct,  and  susceptible  of  the 
motions  of  j[»tMiation  and  supination ;  male  ornins  of  generation  external ;  stomach  mem- 
branous^ smiple;  intestines  of  medium  length;  a  small  ccecum;  orbital  and  temporal 
fossce  distinct. 

>  This  fhmily  is  distin^ibhed  by  a  form  approaching^  more  or  less  to  that  of  man ;  four 
inclined  incisors  in  eKch  jaw ;  nose  more  or  less  prominent ;  nostrils  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated fipom  one  another ^  two  pectoral  mammae ;  orbital  and  temporal  fosss  distinct. 
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tiiis  is  not  found  to  be  the  case :  and  though  the  family  of  apes  hare,  like 
man,  their  anterior  hands  fre^,  and  their  thumbs  opposable,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  yet  it  is  not  found  that  their  sagacity  is  superior  or  even  equal  to 
that  of  some  other  tribes  oftmammifeA>uB  animals.  The  structure  of  their 
body  indeed  enables  them,  to  perfom  many  movements  similar  to  those 
of  man ;  but  these,  wh%n  ^ey  approach  the  tisages  of  the  human  race,  are 
in  general  the  effect  of  mere  education  or  imitation,  in  individuals  with- 
drawn fi:om  their  kin^.*  Possess^  of  hands  at  both  extremities,  capable, 
were  they  directed  by  intelligence,  of  tuxffing  the  soil  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  forests  to  their  use,  they  are  inferior  is  sa^city  to  the  beaver  and  many 
other  animals  which  li^^D  society.  The  social  instinct  of  the  apes,  indeed, 
seems  limited  to  the  lencEency  which  frugiv(»ous  animals  have  in  general 
to  live  in  wandering  trcMps,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection. 

The  whole  structure  of  apes  marks  th^m  a&  essentially  formed  for  climb- 
ing trees,  and  it  is  in  forests,  accordingly,  that  they  are  chiefly  found.  Their 
gait  on  the  ground^  and  on  all  fours,  ^as  quadrupeds,  is  awkward  and  by 
leaps ;  and  their  head  not  being  placed  in  equilibrium  on  the  spine  as  in 
man,  their  pelvis  being  smaU,  and  the  muscles  of 'the  thigh  being  attached 
lower  in  the  leg,  prevents  their  assuming  the  erect  posture.  Their  very 
long  arms  and  hands  at  both  extremities,  are,  on  the  contrary,  admirably 
calculated  for  their  mode  of  life. 

The  apes  are  lively,  petulant,  and  extremely  lascfirjpus.  They  possess 
the  talent  of  imitation  to  a  great  degree,  and  have  the  anient  generic 
denomination  of  iSiimtf,  from  Simulare,  to  imitate.  Condamine  mid  ^u* 
guer,  when  making  their  observations,  in  South  America,  on.€ie  figure  of 
the  earth,  were  annoyed  by  domesticated  apes,  looking  through  their  tele- 
scopes, planting  signals,  running  to  the  pendulum,  taking  the  pen  to  write, 
and  imitating  all  the  actions  of  these  learned  astronomers.  Their  intelli- 
gence is  not,  however,  greate^-  than  that  of  the  dog,  though  their  imitative 
actions  appear  advantageously  from  their  particular  conformation.  Their 
senses  of  touch,  of  smeU,  and  of  taste,  are  particularly  acute,  and  seem  to 
direct  all  their  appetites,  which  are  sensual  and  gross  in  almost  all  the 
species. 

Apes  bring  forth  one  or  two  young  at  a  birth,  after  a  gestation  of  from 
five  to  seven  months,  according  to  the  species.  The  females  carry  their 
yoang  in  their  arms  or  upon  their  backs,  offer  them  suck,  amuse  them,  and 
sometimes  strike  or  bite  them,  when  they  are  dissatisfied.  Among  the 
Sapajous,  or  American  apes  with  prehensile  tails,  the  youn^  seat  themselves 
upon  the  haunches  of  the  mother,  preserving  their  equilibrium,  by  their 
tail.  The  males  are  polygamous  in  the  smaller  species,  but  often  monoga- 
mous in  the  largest.  Their  geographical  range  is  extremely  limited,  and 
tbey  are  only  found  under  the  tropics  in  both  hemispheres. 
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THE    CHIMPk^isfi.i 


CuTiiK  thus  describes  this  lemarknble  tpecies  of  ape.  "It  is  covered 
friih  black  or  bro^  luirs,  less  thickly  in  front.  If  we  can  trtut  to  the 
nlalioDS  of  trerellers,  this  animal  approaches,  or  even  surpasses,  the  human 
stature.  Bat  we  hare  not  yet  seen  in  Europe  any  specimen  confirmatory, 
or  eftn  indicatire,  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  inhabits  Guinea  and 
Congo — lives  in  troops — constructs  huts  of  leaves  and  branchea  of  trees — 
arms  itself  with  stones  and  dabs,  and-  employs  them  to  repulse  from  its 
dwelling  both  elephants  and  men — pursues  and  carries  off  the  negro  wo- 
men, &e.  Naturalists  hare  constantly  confounded  this  animal  with  the 
orang  outang.  In  ■  domesticated  state,  it  becomes  getitle  enough  to  be 
(flH^t  to  walk  upright,  end  to  sit  and  eat  after  our  manner." 

The  chimpansJ  approaches  the  human  form  more  nearly  than  any  other 
animal.  Unlike  the  orang  outang,  it  has  no  intermaxillary  bone.  It  has 
«]so  the  last  joint  of  the  great  toe  perfect.  That  it  has  greater  facility  for 
the  biped  or  upright  mode  o!  locomotion  than  the  orang  outang,  is  also 
apparent,  by  its  possessing  the  round  ligament  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  the 
orang  has  not. 

Griffith  closes  his  account  of  this  animal  in  the  following  words :  "  Of  the 
intelleciual  properties  of  this  species,  as  we  can  add  little  new,  we  shall  not 

'  TngbxMet  nij^w.    The  ^no 


abore,  mod  iouT  bclov;  1  ^  , 

below— in  all,  ihirly- two  teeth.     Caeines  Utile  ptoitdinir:  miUiguone  to  the  incison  and 

nwlan,   u   tnnte  of  nun;  head  rounded;  muiile  liute  projecunf ;    supeirilisry  ridge 

,    ■  >  .    _t     nii_  J '—  n  propgrtioned  to  the  lege,  reaching  to 

"        a  tail,  check  poucbei,  intenna^- 


prominent  i  fiunal  an^e,  Bfty  degrees  j  anna  nhnoci  pn)[ 
the  bottom  of  the  tUghs ;  thumba  long  and  oppouble ;  a 
Ivr  twne*,  nor  caUoulin  oo  the  hutlodu. 
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■ajr  much.  If  the  account  of  Grand  Pre,, and  other  traveller,  can  be  lelied 
oa,  iu  intelUgeiice  seenu  to  surpass  that  of  the  oraug  qtataug.  Docility, 
stibmiasiTeneas,  and  an  apparent  mcMhcholy,  hare  marked  the  chuactan 
of  the  few  yoong  Bpedmens  brou^itf^  Europe,  nther  than  any  mental 
acuteueei,  torpaning  that/ound  ia  must  of  the  spedeS  pf  the  qnadmmanons 
mce  in  general-"  This  animal  has  been  frci^nt^y  .taken,  on  the  oottn 
of  Africa,  and  earned  to  Europe.  ,^ 
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Tkb  average  height  of  the  species  is  iroin  three  to  tout  and  a  half  fbel. 
'  The  body  ia  coreied  with  coone  red  haiia.    The  fbrehead  equals  in  height 


Dciwr  iMih  tt 

9,  lud  ten  below. 


CHBBctretha  litlJe  longer  than  (be  otbeni  roolBn  nun  aqiure  thui  In  iiiui,_*itb  tubei- 
ctn  onni  pniminnit ;  bod  niiinilHl ;  no  inperciliary  riige,  at  leajl  tn  young  udiTiduata ; 
fteU  ugb  tStj  to  sixtf-fire  d«g»e>i  anna  eiceHiTelr  ioag;  thumb*  preltr  short  ina 
taiLgrcWcIl  poucbai)  caUu^tie*  on  Ibe  bmtockiiii  aooie  ipeciei;  eaia  riNioaed,  BiiDilw 
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one  hftlf  of  the  rest  of  the  visage« .  The  face  is  bluish.  There  are  neither 
pomihes  in  the  cheeks,  nor  callosities  ^n  the  posteriors.  The  hinder  thumbs 
are  remarkably  short.  This  celebftted  ape  resembles  man  more  nearly 
than  any  other  animal^  in  the  form  l(f^^  head  and  the  volume  of  the  brain. 

The  natural  histoiy^jpf  the  orang  outang  has  been  miserably  disfigured  by 
the  mixture  of  it  \^ft^  fliat^f  other  apes  of  the  larger  size,  more  especially 
with  that  of  the  ^impaH^  ^  Upon  a  critical  examination,  (says  Cuvier,) 
I  have  ascertain^a  that  he  iiAiallits  the  most  oriental  countries  only,  as 
Malacca,  Cochin  China,  and  particularly  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  whence 
he  has  been  brought  to  Europe  byway  of  Java,  though  but  rarely.  He  is 
gentle,  easily  tamed,  and  capable  of  attachment.  From  the  character  of  his 
physical  conformation,  he  can  arrive  at  some  ^M^k  ^  ^^  imitation  of 
several  human  actions ;  Uut  his  intelligence  b^nMSM^  equals  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  we  have  received  of  it,  nor  ddlt^fi'  ttN^mko  surpass  much 
that  of  the  canine  species.  Camper  has  discovered,  ^^W)r)r  described,  two 
membranous  sacs,  which  produce  a  thickness  and  hoai3(&e3S  in  the  voice ; 
but  he  was  wrong  in  believing  that  the  nails  are  always  wanting  on  the 
hinder  thumbs. 

We  are  in  possession  of  some  very  minute  and  labored  descriptions  of  this 
animal,  especially  by  M.  Cuvier,  Professor  Camper,  Tilesius,  and  Dr  Abel. 
The  last  we  shall  present  to  the  reader  in  the  author's  own  words,  as  scien- 
tific, useful,  and  highly  interesting. 

"  The  hair  of  the  orang  6utang  is  of  a  brownish  red  color,  and  covers  his 
back,  arms,  legs,  and  outside  of  his  hands  and  feet.  On  the  back  it  is  in 
some  places  six  inches  long,  ^nd  on  his  arms  five.  It  is  thinly  scattered 
over  his  hands  and  feet,  and  is  very  short.  It  is  directed  downwards  on  the 
back,  upper  arm,  and  legs,  and  upwards  on  the  fore  arm.  The  face  has  no 
hair  except  on  its  sides,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of.  whiskers,  and  a  very 
thin  beard.  The  shoulders,  elbows,  and  Jinees,  have  fewer  hairs  tlian  other 
parts  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  quite 
naked. 

'*The  prevailing  color  of  the  animal's  skin,  when  naked,  or  seen  through 
the  hair,  is  a  blubh  gray. 

"The  head,  viewed  in  front,  is  pear-shaped,  expanding  from  the  chin 
upwards,  the  cranium  being  much  the  larger  end.  The  eyes  are  close 
together,  of  an  oval  form,  and  dark  brown  color.  The  eyelids  are  fringed 
with  lashes,  and  the  lower  ones  are  saccular  and  wrinkled.  The  nose  is 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  face,  except  at  the  nostrils,  which  are 
but  little  elevated :  their  openings  are  narrow  and  oblique.  The  mouth  is 
very  projecting,  and  of  a  roundish  mammillary  form.  Its  opening  is  large, 
and  when  closed  is  marked  by  little  more  than  a  narrow  seam.  The  lips 
are  very  narrow,  and  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  The 
chin  projects  less  than  the  mouth :  below  it,  a  pendulous  membrane  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  double  chin,  and  swells  out  when  the  animal  u  angry 
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or  much  pleased.  Each  of  the  jaws  contains  twelve  teeth ;  namely,  four 
incisive  teeth,  the  two  middle  ones  of  the  upper  jaw  heing  twice  the  width 
of  the  lateral ;  ^o  canine,  and  six  noolar  teeth.  The  ears  are  smaU,  closely 
ztesembling^lli^timan  ear,  and  have.their  lower  margins  in  the  same  line 
with  the  external  angles  of  the  eyes. 

''The  chest  b  wide  compared  with  the  pelvis:  the  belly  is  very  protube- 
rant. The  arms  are  bng  in  proportion  to  the,  height  of  the  animal.  The 
legs  are  short,  compared  with  the  arms. 

"The  hands  are  long,  compared  .with  their  width  and  with  the  htunan 
hand.  The  fingers  are  small  and  tapering :  the  thumb  is  very  short,  scarce- 
ly reaching  the  first  joint  of  the  fore  finger.  All  the  fingers  have  very 
perfect  nails,  of  a  blac^sh.  color,  and  oval  form,  and  exactly  terminating 
with  the  extremities  of  the  fingers.  The  feet  are  long,  and  resemble 
hands,  in  the  palms,  and  in  having  fingers  rather  than  toes,  but  have  heels 
resembling  the  .human.  The  great  toes  are  very  short,  are  set  on  at  right 
angles  to  the  feet  gkoee  to  the  heel,  and  are  entirely  without  nails. 

"The  orang  outang  of  Borneo,  is  utterly  incapable  of  walking  in  a  perfect- 
ly erect  posture^  He  hetrays  this  in  his  whole  exterior  conformation,  and 
never  voluntarily  attempts  to  counteract  its  tendency.  His  head  leaning 
forwaid,  and  forming  a  considerable  angle  with  the  back,  throws  the  centre 
of  gravity  so  far  beyond  the  perpendicular,  that  his  arms,  like  the  fore  legs 
of  other  animals,  are  required  to  support  the  body.  So  difiicult,  indeed,  is  it 
for  him  to  keep  the  upright  position  for  a  few  Seconds,  under  tbe  direction 
of  his  keeper,  that  he  is  obliged,  in  the  performance  of  his  task,  to  raise  his 
arms  above  his  head,  and  throw  them  behind  him,  to  keep  his  balance.  His 
progressive  motion  oa  a  flat  surface  is  accomplished  by  placing  his  bent  fists 
upon  the  ground,  and  drawing  his  body  between  his  arms :  moving  in  this 
manner,  he  strongly  resembles  a  person  decrepit  in  the  legs,  supported  on 
crutches.  In  a  state  of  nature  he  probably  seldom  moves  along  the  ground; 
bis  whole  external  configuration  showing  his  fitness  for  clinibing  trees,  and 
clinging  to  their  branches.  The  length  and  pliability  of  hl^  fingers  and  toes 
enable  him  to  grasp  vrith  facility  and  steadiness,  and  the  force  of  his  muscles 
empoweras  him  to  support  his  body  for  a  great  length  of  time  by  one  hand 
or  foot.  He  can  thus  pass  firom  one  fixed  object  to  another,  at  the  distance 
of  his  span  from  each  other,  and  can  obviously  pass  from  one  branch  of  a 
tree  to  another,  throogh  a  much  greater  interval.  In  sitting  on  a  flat 
surface,  this  animal  turns  his  legs  under  him.  In  sitting  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  or  on  a  rope,  he  rests  on  his  heels,  his  body  leaning  forward 
against  his  thighs.  This  animal  uses  his  hands  like  others  of  the  mon- 
key tribe." 

The  individual  described  by  Dr  Abel,  "on  his  arrival  in  Java  from  Bata- 
Tia,  was  allowed  to  be  entirely  at  liberty,  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  being 
pat  on  board  the  Cssar  to  be  conveyed  to  England ;  and  whilst  at  large, 
made  no  attempt  to  escape :  but  became  violent  when  put  into  a  large 
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railed  bamboo  cage,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  from  the  island.    As 

soon  as  he  felt  himself  in  confinement,  he  took  the  rails  of  the  cage  into 
hie  hands,  and  shaking  them  violently,  endeavored  to  break  ^em  in  pieces ; 
but  finding  that  they  did  not  yield  generally,  he  tried  them  separately,  and, 
having  discovered  one  weaker  than  the  rest,  worked  at  It  constantly,  till  he 
had  broken  it,  and  made  his  escape.  On  board  ship,  an  attempt  being  mi^de 
to  secure  him  by  a  chain  tied  to  a  strong  staple,  he  instantly  unfastened  it^ 
and  ran  off  with  the  chain  dragging  behind ;  but  finding  himself  embarras- 
sed by  its  length,  he  coiled  it  once  or  twice,  and  threxv  it  over  his  shoulder. 
This  feat  he  ofiten  repeated;  and  when  he  found  it  would  not  remain  on  his 
shoulder,  he  took  it  into  his  mouth.  *  \ 

"After  several  abortive  attempts  to  secure  hujyttiore  effectuau^,  he  was 
allowed  to  wander  freely  about  the  ship,  and  Bojuk^un^  femuliarwith  the 
sailors,  and  surpassed  diem  in  agility.  They  cMlpSittsed  him  about  the 
rigging,  and  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  displa^n^his  a^ottness  in 
managing  an  escape.  On  first  starting,  he  would  eiMiiavor  to  outstrip  his 
pursuers  by  mere  speed;  but  when  much  pressed,  eluded  them  by  seizing 
a  loose  rope,  and  swinging  out  of  their  reach.  At  other  times,  he  would 
patiently  wait  on  the  shrouds,  or  at  the  mast  head,  till  his  pursuers  almost 
touched  him,  and  then  suddenly  lower  himself  to  the  deck  by  uny  rope  that 
was  near  him,  or  boimd  along  the  mainstay,  from  one  mast  to  the  other, 
swinging  by  hi?  hands,  and  moving  them  one  over  the  other.  The  men 
would  often  shake  the  ropes  by  which  he  clung  with  so  much  violence,  as 
to  make  me  fear  his  falling;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  power  of  his  muscles 
could  not  be  easily  overcome.  When  in  a  playful  humor,  he  would  often 
swing  within  arm's  length  of  his  pursuer,  and,  having  struck  him  with  his 
hand,  throjr  himself  fix>m  him. 

"Whilst  in  Java,  he  lodged  in  a  large  tamarind-tree,  near  my  dwelling, 
and  formed  a  bed  by  intertwining  the  small  branches,  apd  covering  them 
with  leaves.  ^During  the  day,  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting  beyond 
the  nest,  watchS^  whoever  might  pass  under ;  and  when  he  saw  any  one 
with  fruit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a  share  of  it.  He  always  retired  for  the 
night  at  sunset,  or  sooner  if  he  had  been  well  fed,  and  rose  with  the  sun, 
and  visited  those  from  whom  he  habimally  received  food. 

"Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  from  Java,  he  took  little  notice,  whilst 
under  the  observation  of  the  persons  of  the  ship.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly 
attempted  to  throw  a  small  cage,  containing  three  of  them,  overboard,  be- 
cause, probably,  he  had  seen  them  receive  food,  of  which  he  could  obtain  no 
part.  But  although  he  held  so  little  intercourse  with  them  when  under  our 
inspection,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  less  indifferent  to  their 
society  when  free  from  our  observation ;  and  was  one  day  summoned  to  the 
top-gallant  yard  of  the  mizen-mast  to  overlook  him  playing  with  a  young 
male  monkey.  Lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  witii  a  sail,  he  for 
some  time  contemplated,  with  great  gravity,  the  gambols  of  the  monkey, 
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wiiieh  bounded  over  him ;  but  at  length  caught  him  by  the  tail,  and  tried  to 
envelope  him  in  bis  covering.  The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  his  confine* 
ment,  and  broke  from  him,  bat  again  renewed  his  gambols,  and  althoagh 
frequently  caught,  always  escaped.  The  intercourse,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  be.  that  of  equals,  for  the  orang  outang  never  condescended  to  romp 
wi^^e  monkey,  as  he  did  with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys 
had  evidently  a  great  predilection  for  his  company  ;  for  whenever  they 
broke  loose,  they  took  their  way  to  his  resting  place,  and  were  often  seen 
lurking  about  it,  or  creeping  clandestinely  towards  him.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  gradation  in  their  intimacy;  as  they  appeared  as  confidently  fami- 
liar  with  him  when  first  observed,  as  at  the  close  of  their  acquaintance. 

"But  although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated,  the  orang  outang 
would  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  which  he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth, 
showing  his  teeth,  and  seizing  and  biting  those  who  wete  near  him.  Some- 
times,  indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  desperation ;  and,  on  two  or  three 
ions,  committed  an  act,  which,  in  a  rational  being,  would  have  been 
calLoi  the  threatening  of  suicide.  If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he 
attnipted  to  take  it,  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swing  furiously  about 
the  ropes ;  then  return  and  endeavor  to  obtain  it :  if  again  refused,  he  would 
roll  for  some- time  like  an. angry  child  upon  the  deck,  uttering  the  most 
piercing  screams ;  and  then  suddenly  starting  up,  rush  furiously  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  and  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  thought 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea;  but,  on  a  search  being  made, 
foimd  him  ocmcealed  under  the  chains. 

*'  This  animal  neither  practices  the  grimaces  and  antioa  q£  other  mohkeys, 
nor  possesses  their  perpetual  proneness  to  mischief.  Gravity,  approaching 
to  melancholy,  and  mildness,  were  sometimes  strongly  expressed  in  his 
coimtenance,  and  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  of  his  didpositioh.  When 
he  first  came  among  strangers,  he  would  sit  for  hours  wi^  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  looking  pensively  at  all  around  him;  and  when  much  incommoded 
by  their  examination,  would  hide  himself  beneath  any  covering  that  was  at 
hand.  His  mildness  was  evinced  by  his  forbearance  under  injuries,  which 
were  grievous  before  he  was  excited  to  revenge;  bul  he  always  avoided 
those  who  often  teazed  him.  He  soon  became  strongly  attached  to  those 
who  used  him  kindly.  By  their  side  he  was  fond  of  sitting ;  and  getting  as 
ckMe  as  possible  to  their  persons,  would  take  their  hands  between  his  lips, 
and  fly  to  them  for  protection.  From  the  boatswain  of  the  Alceste,  who 
shared  his  meals  with  him,  and  was  his  chief  favorite,  although  he  some- 
times purloined  the  grog  and  the  biscuit  of  his  benefactor,  he  learned  to 
eat  with  a  spoon;  and  might  be  citen  seen  sitting  at  his  cabin  door,  enjoy* 
ing  his  coffee,  quite  unembarrassed  by  those  who  observed  him,  and  with 
a  grotesque  and  sober  air,  that  seemed  a  burlesque  on  human  nature. 

^Itext  to  the  boatswain,  I  was,  porhaps,  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  would  always*  foUow  me  to  the  mas^head,  whither  I  oftQ|  went  for  die 

10  ^' 
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sake  of  reading  apart  from  the  noise  of  the  ship ;  and,  having  satisfied  him- 
self that  my  pockets  contained  no  eatables,  would  lie  down  by  my  side,  and 
pulling  a  topsail  entirely  oyer  him,  peep  from  it  occasionally  to  watch  my 
movements. 

"His  favorite  amusement  in  Java,  was  in  swinging  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  and  in  climbing  over  the  roofs  of 
houses ;  on  board,  in  hanging  by  his  arms  from  the  ropes,  and  in  romping 
with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  He  would  entice  them  into  play  by  striking 
them  with  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  bounding  from  them,  but  allowing 
them  to  overtake  him,  and  engage  in  a  mock  scuffle,  in  which  he  used  his 
hands,  feet,  and  mouth.  If  any  conjecture  could  be  formed  from  these 
frolics,  of  his  mode  of  attacking  an  adversary,  it  would  appear  to  be  his  first 
object  to  throw  him  down,  then  to  secure  him  wkh  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
then  wound  him  with  his  teeth. 

"  On  board  ship,  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast-head,  after  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  sail.  In  making  his  bed,  he  used  the  greatest  pains  to  remove 
every  thing  out  of  his  way,  that  might  render  the  surface  on  which  he 
intended  to  lie,  uneven ;  and,  having  satisfied  himself  with  this  part  of  his 
arrangement,  spread  out  the  sail,  and  lying  down  upon  it  on  his  back,  drew 
it  over  his  body.  Sometimes  I  pre-occupied  his  bed,  and  teased  him  by 
revising  to  give  it  up.  On  these  occasions,  he  would  endeavor  to  pull  the 
sail  from  under  me,  or  to  force  me  from  it,  and  would  not  rest  till  I  had 
resigned  it.  If  it  were  large  enough  for  both,  he  would  quietly  lie  by  my 
side.  If  all  tKe  sail^  happened  to  be  set,  he  would  hunt  about  for  some 
other  coveriqg,.jand  'either  steal  oi|e  of  the  sailors'  jackets  or  shirts  that 
happened  to  he,  drying,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its  blankets.  Ofif  the  Cape 
oi  Good  HoiJe;  lie  suffered  much  from  a  low  temperature,  especially  early 
in  the  morning,  when  he  would  descend  from  the  mast,  shivering  with  cold, 
and  running  up  to  any  one  of  his  friends,  climb  into  their  arms,  and  clasp- 
ing them  closely,  derive  warmth  *from  their  persons,  screaming  violently  at 
any  attempt  to  remove  him. 

"His  food  in  Java  was  chiefly  fruity  especially  mangostans,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  fond.  He  preferred  coffee  and  tea,  but  would  readily  take 
wine,  and  exemplified  his  attachment  to  spirits  by  stealing  the  captain's 
brandy  bottle.  Since  his  arrival  in  London,  he  has  preferred  beer  and  milk 
to  any  thing  else,  but  drinks  wine  and  other  liquors. 

"In  his  attempts  to  obtain  food,  he  afforded  us  many  opportunities  of 
judging  of  his  sagacity  and  disposition.  He  was  always  very  impatient  to 
receive  it  when  held  out  to  him,  and  became  passionate  when  it  was  not 
soon  given  up ;  and  would  chase  a  person  all  over  the  ship  to  obtain  it^  I 
seldom  came  upon  deck  without  sweetmeats  or  fruit  in  my  pocket,  and 
could  never  escape  his  vigilant  eye.  Sometimes  I  endeavored  to  evade  him 
by  ascending  to  the  mast-head,  but  was  always  overtaken  or  intercepted  m 
my  pfogxess.  ^When  he  came  up  with  me  on  the  shrouds'  he  would  secure 
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himself  by  one  foot  on  the  rattliDgs,  and  confine  my  legs  wilh  the  other  and 
one  of  his  hands,  while  he  rifled  my  pockets.  If  he  found  it  impossible  to 
OTertake  me,  he  would  climb  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  rigging,  and 
then  drop  suddenly  upon  me.  Or  if,  percei?ing  his  intention,  I  attempted 
to  descend,  he  would  slide  down  a  rope,  and  meet  me  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shrouds.  Sometimes  I  fastened  an  orange  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  lowered 
it  to  the  deck  from  the  mast-head ;  and  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  seize  it, 
drew  it  rapidly  up.  After  being  sereral  times  foiled  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  it  by  direct  means,  he  altered  his  plan.  Appearing  to  care  little 
about  it,  he  would  remove  to  some  distance,  and  ascend  the  rigging  very 
leisurely  for  some  time,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  spring,  catch  the  rope  which 
held  it.  If  defeated  again  by  my  suddenly  jerking  the  rope,  he  would,  at 
first,  seem  quite  in  despair,  relinquish  his  effort,  and  rush  about  the  rigging, 
screaming  violently.  But  he  would  always  r<!tum,  and  again  seizing  the 
rope,  disregard  the  jerk,  and  allow  it  to  run  through  his  hand  till  within 
reach  of  the  orange ;  but  if  again  foiled,  would  come  to  my  side,  and  taking 
me  by  the  arm,  confine  it  while  he  hauled  the  orange  up. 

"I  have  seen  him  exhibit  violent  alarm  on  two  occasions  (Hily,  when  he 
appeared  to  seek  for  safety  in  gaining  as  high  an  elevation  as  possible.  On 
seeing  eight  large  turtles  brought  on  board,  whilst  the  Caesar  was  off  the 
Island  of  Ascension,  he  climbed  with  all  possible  speed  to  a  higher  part 
of  the  ship  than  he  had  ever  before  reached,  and,  looking  down  upon  them, 
projected  his  long  lips  into  the  form  of  a  hog's  snout,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  sound  which  might  be  described  as  between  the  croaking  of  a  frog 
and  the  grunting  of  a  pig.  After  some  time,  he  ventuiid  tp  descend,  but 
with  great  caution,  peeping  continually  at  the  turtles,  but  could  not  be 
induced  to  approach  within  many  yards  of  them.  He  ran  to  the  same 
height,  and  uttered  the  same  sounds,  on  seeing  some  men  bathing  and 
splashing  in  the  sea ;  and  since  his  arrivaj  in  England,  has  shown  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  live  tortoise.*' 

This  animal  survived  his  transportati(m  to  England,  from  August,  1817, 
(when  he  arrived,)  to  the  1st  of  AP^i  ^^^^i  during  which  interval  he  was 
in  the  custody  of  Mr  Cross,  at  Exeter  'Change,  as  much  caressed  for  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  as  he  was  noticed  for  his  great  rarity.  There 
was  no  need  of  personal  confinement,  and  little  of  restraint  or  coercion ;  to 
his  keepers,  especially,  ^nd  to  those  whom  he  knew  by  their  frequent  visits, 
he  displayed  a  decided  partiality.  During  his  last  illness,  and  at  his  death, 
his  piteous  appearance,  which  seemed  to  bespeak  his  entreaties  to  those 
about  him  for  relief,  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  feelings  of  all  who  witnessed 
them;  an  excitement  evidently  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  human 
suffering  under  similar  circumstances,  which  the  sight  of  this  animal  so 
stroQ^y  brought  to  mind.  He  was  shedding  his  teeth  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  was  probably  promoted,  if  not  caused  by  it. 
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Of  the  many  attempts  to  transport  the  orang  outang  alire  to  Europe,  we 
believe  only  one  or  two  have  been  successful.  In  1835,  one  was  brought  to 
Boston,  from  BataTia,  by  Capiain  Blancbard,  but  unfortunately  it  died  in 
the  harbor  before  landing.  Captain  Shbrley,  who  arrived  there  from  Batavia, 
in  June,  1831,  was  more  fortunate.  He  brought  a^  young  orang  outaitg, 
which  is  now  in  good  health,  and  has  every  prospect  of  enduring  the 
climate.  It  is  a  female  of  about  three  years  old,  and  was  procured  origi- 
nally in  Borneo.  Tbe  interest  excited  in  respect  to  this  animal,  as  well  by 
its  own  extraordinary  characteristics,  as  by  the  variety  of  accounts  that 
authon  have  given  of  it,  has  induced  us  1o  examine  it  with  some  cate.  We 
have  also  caused  a  correct  likeness  to  be  taken,  which  is  the  one  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article. 

In  comparing  this  animal  with  the  preceding  description,  by  Dr  Abel, 
we  find  it  remarkably  accurate  and  complete.-  We  observe  that  the  thtmib 
of  the  hinder  hand  has  no  nail,  and  it  seems  that  in  nine  cases  mentioned 
by  Dr  Abel,  the  same  fact  existed.  Two  instances  to  the>conlrary,  how- 
ever, are  cited ;  one  by  Tilesius,  the  other  by  Cuvier,  We  also  remarked 
that  the  thumb  is  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  hand,  inclining  a  little 
toward  the  wrist. 
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Alw^ts  keepe  in  an  erect  postare,  even  when  it  walks  upon  all  fours ;  its 
,  arms  being  as  long  as  its  body  and  legs  put  together.  We  have  seen  one  of 
these  animals  alive.  It  had  no  appearance  of  any  tail ;  it  had  a  circle  of 
gray,  busby  hair,  all  round  the  face,  which  gave  it  a  very  remarkable  appear- 
ance. Its  eyes  were  Isige,  and  sunk  in  its  head;  its  face  resembling  that  of 
a  man,  tanned,  and  its  ears  well  proportioned.  This  ape  appeared  to  us  to 
be  of  a  gentle  and  tractable  disposition  ;  its  motions  were  neither  rash  nor 
preeqiitate.    It  was  fed  on  bread,  fruit,  almonds,  kc,  and  calmly  received 
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Ibe  Grnit  ihat  was  [H«aent«d  to  it ;  it  wu  very  Brerse  to  oold  and  wet 
weather,  and  did  not  ioag  lire  aAer  being  brought  from  its  natire  cotutiy. 
It  is  a  native  of  th«  East  Indies,  and  particuIaTly,  found  akmg  the  coaaia 
of  Corotaandel,  Malacca,  and  the  Molucca  Islands. 


THE    SIAMANG.t 


Thess  animals  are  black  all  over,  and  hare  two  naked  folds  of  skin  on 
the  neck,  «4iicli  ate  occasionally  inflated.  The  hair  is  long  and  soft.  They 
are  very  coninion  in  Sumatra.  They  are  generally  found  assembled  in  lai^ 
troops,  conducted,  it  is  said,  by  a  chief,  whom  the  Malays  believe  invnlneia- 
ble.  Thus  assembled  at  mnrise,  and  again  at  sunset,  they  vie  with  each 
other  in  making  the  most  dreadful  cries,  perfectly  stnnning  to  those  accns- 
(omed  to  them,  and  frightful  in  the  hi^est  degree  to  strangers.  At  all 
other  times  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  as  long  at  least  as  they  are 
aDdistarbed. 

Uatemal  aSectien  will  triam^  over  every  other  passion,  and  the  mother 
of  a  young  one,  which  has  been  wotmded,  will  immediately  throw  away 
her  life  in  an  attack  on  an  enemy.  This  aSection  is  also  displayed  undcs 
moR  pleasing  cittuinstancea,  and  their  care  of  the  persons  of  their  yonog 

'  Pitheau  tj/ndadyliu. 
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by  washing,  rubbing,  and  drying  them,  in  spite  of  the  pettish  cries  and 
resbtance  of  the  infant  siamang,  is  hi^y  ludicrous  and  amusing. 


•)• 


THE    MALBROUCK.i 

These  nnitniila  are  found  in  Bengal,*  where  travellers  inform  us  they 
plunder  whole  fields  of  grain,  and  plantations  of  sugar-canes ;  and  while 
one  stands  sentinel  on  a  tree,  the  others  load  themselves  with  the  booty. 
But  if  the  owner  of  the  field  or  plantation  appears,  to  interrupt  their  depre- 
dations, their  faithful  companion  on  the  look-out,  gives  notice,  by  crying 
out,  houpf  houp,  houp,  which  the  rest  perfectly  understand;  and,  all  at  once, 
throwing  down  their  plunder  which  they  hold  in  their  left  hands,  they 
scamper  off*  upon  three  legs,  holding  the  remainder  in  their  right,  and  save 
themselves  from  their  pursuers  by  climbing  up  trees,  where  they  have  their 
general  abode.  The  females,  even  loaded  with  their  young  ones,  clasp 
them  close  to  their  breast,  leap  like  the  others,  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
escape  with  the  rest.  When  it  happens  that  they  cannot  find  any  provision 
in  the  fields,  they  get  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and,  having  pulled  off  the  tiles, 
do  great  damage  to  the  inside.  They  do  not  eat  a  single  thing,  without 
smelling  at  it  for  a  long  time  beforehand ;  and  when  they  have  satisfied 
their  hunger,  they  put  the  remainder  in  their  cheek  pouches,  for  the  next 
day :  they  destroy  the  nests  of  birds,  and  never  fail  to  throw  the  eggs  on 
the  ground,  when  they  want  appetite  or  inclination  to  eat  them. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  these  animals  have,  is  the  serpent ;  no  other 
animal  of  the  forest  being  able  to  surprise  them,  as  they  are  so  exceedingly 
swift  and  subtle,  and  easily  climb  up  and  seat  themselves  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees.  The  monkey,  (says  a  traveller,)  has  it  in  his  po¥ver  to  be 
master  of  the  forest;  for  there  are  neither  tigers  nor  lions  which  can  dispute 
the  possession  with  it.  The  chief  animal  it  has  to  fear,  and  which  attacks 
it  both  night  and  day,  is  the  snake.  There  are  some  snakes  in  those  forests 
of  a  prodigious  size,  which  wind  up  the  trees  where  the  monkeys  reside, 
and,  when  they  happen  to  surprise  them  sleeping,  swallow  them  ^ole 
before  the  little  animals  have  time  to  make  a  defence. 

*  m 

The  malbrouck  has  y>uche8  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks,  and  callosities  on     <i 

1  Cercoapus  apnotwnu.  The  CercocebvM  ii  a  8ub-g|enu8  of  the  Cercopiihecut,  which 
includes  Simis  with  foor  upper  and  four  lower  incisors ;  canines,  two  upper  and  two  , 
lower ;  molars,  ten  upper  ana  ten  lower.  Canines  a  little  projecUng,  with  inteimediate 
spaces  for  their  recejAion;  posterior  molars  with  only  four  tubercles.  Head  rounded; 
mdal  angle,  forty-five  to  fifty  degrees ;  ears  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  slightly  an^^ 
jar ;  thumbs  distinct,  more  or  less  ajmroaching  to  the  fingers ;  cheek  pouches ;  caUosities 
on  the  buttocks,  with  the  exception  ot  one  species ;  tail  as  long  at  least  as  the  body,  often 
turned  up  on  the  back. 

*  Some  later  naturalists  are  of  opinioa,  that  the  malbrouck  is  not  a  natiTe  of  India, 
but  of  Africa. 
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its  pwteiioTs ;  its  tail  is  reiy  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  and  head  put 
together.  The  eyelids  are  of  a  fleshy,  and  the  face  of  an  ash  color ;  the 
ears  are  large,  thin,  and  of  a  flesh  color;  they  hare  a  list  of  gray  haira 
above  the  eyes,  bat  in  other  parts  are  <^  a  uniform  color,  approaching 
towards  a  brown  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  towards  a  gray  on 
the  lower.  It  goes  on  all  fours,  and  is  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail. 


THE    MAIMON,    OR    PIG-TAILED    BABOON,* 

WmcH  is  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  has  pouches  on  each  side 
of  its  cheeks,  and  calloeities  on  its  posteriors ;  its  tail  is  naked,  curled  up, 
and  about  the  length  6[  fire  or  sue  inches ;  the  canine  teeth  are  not  much 
longer  in  proportion,  than  those  of  men ;  the  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  are 
naked,  and  <^  a  flesh  color ;  the  hair  on  the  body  is  of  a  beautiful  greenish 
gray,  each  hair  being  gray  and  black,  tipped  with  yellow ;  the  extremities 
are  gray ;  the  region  of  the  loins  is  a  golden  yellow ;  and  the  thighs  are 
of  a  liyely  red.  It  sometimes  walks  erect,  and  at  other  times  upon  all 
fours :  it  is  about  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  tall,  when  erect.  It  is 
a  spiteful  animal. 


THE    MAGOT,   OR    BARBARY    APE.» 

This  animal  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barbary  ape.  Of  all 
the  apes  which  have  no  tail,  this  animal  can  best  endure  the  temperature 
of  a  northern  climate.  Bufibn  kept  one  for  many  years.  In  the  summer 
it  remained  in  the  open  air  with  pleasure ;  and  in  the  winter  might  be  kept 
in  a  room  without  any  fire.  It  was  filthy,  and  of  a  sullen  disposition :  it 
equally  made  use  of  a  grimace  to  show  its  angerf^r  express  its  sense  of 
hunger;  its  motions  were  violent,  its  manners  awkward,  and  its  physiogno- 
my rather  ugly  than  ridiculous.  Whenever  it  was  ofiended,  it  grinned  and 
showed  its  teeth.  It  put  whatever  was  given  it  into  the  pouches  on  each 
side  of  its  jaws,  and  commonly  eat  every  thing  that  was  offered  it,  except 
raw  flesh,  cheese,  and  other  things  of  a  fermentative  nature.  When  it 
slept,  it  was  fond  of  roosting  on  a  wooden  or  iron  bar.    It  was  always  kept 

*  Maeaeu*  rhaut.  The  genus  Moeoeitf,  oODsiats  of  animals  with  four  upper  and  four 
lover  iDciBon ;  two  upper  aiui  two  lower  canines ;  ten  upper  and  ten  lower  molan.  Canine 
iceth  Tery  strong,  abore  all  in  the  males ;  the  first  ana  second  molars  have  two  tubercles 
<m  their  crown ;  the  three  others  have  four,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  has  five,  and  which  is  terminated  by  a  heel ;  focial  angle,  forty  to  forty-fiTe  degrees ; 
npeitiliary  ridges  much  developed;  muzzle  broad  and  projecting;  eyes  approadiing: 
noitrils  oblique ;  ean  naked,  close  to  the  head,  angular ;  cheek  pouches ;  lips  thin  ana 
eztasible ;  callosities  on  the  buttocks. 

^ '  MagU  intuu.    The  Magot  is  a  sub^genua  of  the  Afoeocus,  characterized  by  having  a 
shaple  tDberde,  in  place  of  a  tafl. 
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chained,  for,  notwithstanding  its  long  rabjectioo,  it  was  neither  cirilized, 
nor  fond  of  its  keeper :  apparentljr,  it  had  been  but  b&dly  edacated,  for  I 
hare  seen  othfts  of  the  same  kind,  who  were  more  sagacious,  ohedieot, 
gayer,  and  bo  tractable  as  to  be  taught  to  dance,  and  suffer  themselves 
quietly  to  he  dothed  and  dressed. 


This  ape  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  high,  in  its  erect  pos- 
ture; but  the  female  is  not  so  lai^  as  the  male.  It  is  completely  covered 
with  a  light  gray  brown  hair.  It  rather  chooses  to  walk  on  all  fours,  than 
erect.  When  it  sleeps,  it  is  almost  always  sitting.  There  are  two  very 
prominent  callosities  on  its  posteriors.  It  abounds  in  Barbary,  and  in  the 
forests  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  In  Barbary,  the  trees  are  sometimes 
nearly  covered  with  them.  This  ape  is  said  to  have  become  naturalized  in 
the  moat  inaccessible  parts  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

It  is  probably  this  kind  of  monkey,  which  Robert  Lade  speaks  of,  in  the 
following  terms:  "We  travelled  over  a  great  mountain  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  we  diverted  ourselves  with  hunting  the  large  apes, 
which  are  there  in  great  plenty.  I  am  not  able  to  represent  all  the  tracta- 
blenesB  of  these  animals  which  pursued  us,  oor  the  swiftness  and  impudence 
with  which  they  returned  to  us  after  we  had  driven  them  away.  Some- 
times they  saffeied  us.  t^appioach  so  near  them,  that,  stopping  almost  dose 
to  one  of  these  animals  to  lake  my  observations,  I  thought  myself  certain 
of  securing  him,  when,  taking  a  sudden  leap,  he  sprang  above  ten  pace* 
from  me,  and  climbed  up  a  tree  with  the  greatest  agility.  They  remained 
afterwards  very  quiet,  looking  on  us  as  though  they  were  pleased  with  our 
astonishment.  There  were  some  so  eiceedingly  large,  thai  if  they  had 
been  of  a  ferocious  nature,  our  onmber  would  not  hare  been  sufficient  to 
secure  us  from  their  attacks.  As  it  would  have  been  useless  to  kill  these 
animals,  we  made  no  use  of  our  gims ;  but  the  captain,  thinking  to  wound 
one  of  them,  which  was  seated  on  a  tree,  after  a  long  pursuit,  had  no  sooner 
presented  his  piece,  but  the  animal,  probably  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  some  of  his  companions  in  the  same  manner,  was  io  greatly 
terrified  at  it,  that  it  fell  almost  motionless  at  our  feet,  and  being  stunned 
in  the  fall,  we  had  not  the  least  trouble  to  secure  ft:  however,  when  it 
1  for  all  our  strength  and  address  to  keep  it,  defend- 
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ing  itself  by  Liiiug  those  who  were  near  it,  which  obliged  us  to  bind  our 
handkerchiefs  ova  iia  head." 

Tavemier  lelli  us  that  some  of  the  inhsbit&nu  of  India  adopt  a  ludicrous 
mode  of  tLvenging  ihemielves  on  these  monkeys,  who  not  unfieqaentlf 
attack  the  women  who  are  going  to  tnarkel,  and  rob  them  of  iheir  ptori- 
sioDS.  In  an  open  space,  near  the  retreat  of  the  apes,  they  place  firs  vr 
six  baskets  of  rice,  forty  or  fifty  yuds  Hsunder,  and  near  the  basket*,  a  num- 
ber of  Stoat  codgela,  each  two  feet  in  leugth.  They  then  hide  themselves, 
to  watch  for  the  result.  Thinking  that  no  one  sees  them,  the  apes  hasten 
towards  the  baskets.  For  a  while  they  grin  angrily  at  each  other,  then  ■ 
approach,  then  retire,  and  seem  to  dread  coming  to  action  for  the  prey. 
More  daring  than  the  males,  the  females  at  length  advance  to  the  baskets, 
and  as  they  thrust  in  their  heads  to  eat,  the  males  on  the  one  side  rash 
forward  to  prerent  them.  This  brings  on  a  general  engagement,  and  the 
cudgels  are  lustily  plied  till  the  weakest  parly  is  compelled  to  seek  for 
shelter  in  the  woods.  The  Tictors  then  quietly  &11  to,  upon  their  hard- 
earned  meal. 


THE    PIG-FACED    BABOON.' 


J",  This  axkimal,  fdiicb  is  also  called  the  chocma,  is  a  natiTe  of  Africa,  and 

■ij:-  ,?WB*  formerly  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood 

gW,  '    _ _ 

"  '  CmocaAahu  poratriui.     The  gcun)  Cynoerphahu  comptww  Simias.  with  ftrar  npper 

ai  (oar  lo  wer  indion ;  tvo  upper,  and  two  lower  canine* ;  Im  upper,  and  ten  lower 
nuliin.  Csninea  Tcry  ttraog;  laal  molar^f  the  nnder  jaw  on  each  side  with  a  heel: 
bead  aod  muizle  nach  elongated;  iKUtrila  placed  ai  the  eitmnil]:,  tike  the  dog;  ftciit 
■i^e,  tiarxy  to  thii^fire  deereo  ;  anpercitiar;,  ugillsl,  and  ocdpital  ridaei,  much  da- 
Tmptd  ;  orliit  hollow ;  iraudUar)r  bone  mach  jnixiactd ;  face  wrinkled.  wiUi  longilodiuJ 
liiie ;  can  flat  and  angnlai ;  ch«k  jnochea ;  memben  of  neatly  equal  length,  and  Tccf 
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of  the  Cipe  of  Qooi  Hope.  It  is  a  proper  baboon.  Its  geseral  color  ia  a 
duakf  hue,  bordering  upon  black.  The  body  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
leogtb,  and  the  tail  ii  so  aboit,  that,  when  the  animal  stands  on  all  fbuTB, 
it  does  not  reach  the  ground.  The  adult  haa  a  large  mane.  The  fore- 
head 4f  this  species  is  remarkably  depressed;  the  nose  is  much  prolonged. 
The  voice  of  the  pig-&ced  baboon  Las  a  near  resemblance  to  the  bark 
cf  a  dog. 


THE    MANDSILL.i 


This  baboon,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  the  ribbed-oooed  baboon,  is 
an  ugly,. disgusting  animaL  It  is  fouod  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  Other 
southern  pronnces  of  Africa,  where  the  negroes  call  it  boggo,  and  the  Euro- 
peans, nundriU.  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  baboon  kind.  Smith 
relates,  that  a  female  mandrill  was  given  to  him,  iriiich  was  not  above  six 
months  old,  and  haJ  dien  attained  the  size  of  an  adult  baboon.  He  like- 
wise acquaints  us,  that  these  animals  always  walk  erect ;  thai  they  sigl> 
and  cry  like  the  hnman  species ;  diat  they  hare  a  violent  passion  for  the 
female  sex ;  that  ihey  never  fail  to  overcome  them  if  they  come  within 
their  reach. 

This  animal  b  equally  remarkable  f^  its  variety  rf  color,  its  singularity 
<i  appevance,  its  immense  strength,  and  its  bnconquermble  savBgenesa. 

■  Ci/rUKephabu  merm*H. 
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Under  its  projecting  forehead,  (says  Mr  Bingly,)  are  two  small  and  Tivid 

eyes,  situated  so  near  to  each  other,  that  their  position  alone  gives  to  the 

physiognomy  an  air  of  ferocity.    An  enormous  muzzle,  indicative  of  the 

most  brutal  passions,  terminates  in  a  broad  and  rounded  extremity  of  a  fiery 

red  color,  from  which  continually  oozes  a  mucous  humsr.    The  cheeks, 

greatly  swollen  and  deeply  furrowed,  are  naked,  and  of  a  deep  blue  color* 

A  narrow,  blood-colored  ridge  extends  down  the  middle  of  the  face,  an^ 

terminates  in  the  nose.    Round  the  seek  the  hair  is  very  long.    On  the 

sides  of  the  head  it  joins  that  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  terminates  in  a 

somewhat  pointed  form*    Each  hair  of  the  body  is  annulated  with  black  and 

yellow ;  so  that  the  whole  fur  has  a  greenish  brown  hue« 

One  of  these  animals  was  exhibited  at  Charing  Cross,  London.  He  some- 
times sat  in  a  chair,  smoked  a  pipe,  drank  spirits  and  water,  and  appeared 
to  understand  every  look  and  gesture  of  his  keeper.  He  had  a  very  con^ 
tented  look«  and  passed  under  the  name  of  "Happy  Jerry." 

.When  standing  upri^^t,  the  mandrill  is  in  height  from  three  feet  and  a 
half  to  five  feet.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  several  other  parts 
of  Africa,  and  also  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Its 
voice  bears  some  resemUance  to  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  No  art  or  kindness 
can  in  the  least  subdue  its  brutal  propensities;  and  its  great  strength 
renders  it  an  object  of  perpetual  dread  to  its  keepers.  Yet  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  carnivorous  animal ;  for,  though  it  will  eat  meat  that  has  been 
eocked,  its  usual  food  is  fruit  and  nuts. 


THE    COAJTA.i 

'  Next  to  the  warine,  and  the  alouato,  the  coaita,  or  four-fingered  monkey, 
\r  the  largest  of  the  sojk^oum,^  There  was  one  alive  at  the  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon's, where,  by  its  familiarity  and  forward  caresses,  it  merited  the  affection 
of  those  who  had  it  under  their  care ;  but  in  spite  of  the  good  treatment  and 
Sittention  paid  to  it,  it  could  not  resist  the  winter  of  the  year  1764.  It  differs 
greatly  in  disposition  from  the  warine  and  the  alouato,  which  are  wild  and 
untameable.  It  also  differs  from  them  in  having  but  four  fingers,  and  no 
thumb  to  the  fore  paws :  by  this  character  alone,  and  its  holding  tail,  it  is 


>  Alde»  jModKUM,  The  ffenns  Aides  has  four  upper  and  four  lower  incisors ;  two  a]iper 
mA  two  lower  canines ;  twelTe  upper  and  twelve  lower  molaia.  Canines  a  little  projecting, 
crossing  one  another,  conical ;  molars  with  blunt  crowns,  as  those  of  man ;  head  ronna ; 
'  £ue  perpendicular ;  ncial  angle,  about  sixty  d^rees ;  ears  hardened ;  extremities  Terv  long 
and  uender;  the  anterior  ones,  generally  tetradactrle ;  thumb,  none,  or  only  replaced  by  a 
wut,  or  extremely  short,  and  armed  with  a  little  sharo  nail ;  posterior  pentadactyle ;  nail, 
eooTex  and  short ;  tail  extremely  lone,  strongly  prehensile,  having  a  part  without  hah", 
ini  covered  with  a  rMifme  skin  toward  iu  extremity. 

*  The  sapajons  iVapes  peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  having  long,  piehensils 
teOi. 
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easily  distinguished  from  the  monkey  kind.  In  the  use  of  their  tail  these 
animals  are  singularly  dexterous.  They  can  pick  up  with  it  even  straws 
and  hits  of  wood ;  and  M.  Audehert  tells  us,  that  he  saw  one  of  the  species 
carry  hay  in  its  tail  to  make  its  bed,  and  move  and  spread  it  about  as  easily 
as  an  elephant  could  have  done  with  his  trunk. 

In  climbing,  too,  this  member  is  of  great  use.  There  are,  (says  Dam* 
pier,)  in  the  Isthmus  of  America,  numbers  of  monkeys,  some  of  which  are 
white,  but  the  most  part  black — some  have  beards,  others  none.  These 
monkeys  are  very  droU,  and  performed  a  thousand  grotesque  postures  as  we 
traversed  in  the  woods.  When  they  are  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another,  on  account  of  the  distance,  or  the  tree  being  separated  by  a  river, 
their  dexterity  is  very  surprising.  The  whole  family  form  a  kind  of  chain, 
locking  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in  hand,  and  one  of  them  holding  the  branch 
above,  the  rest  swing  down,  balancing  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum,  until  the 
undermost  is  enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  some  neighbor- 
ing tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  below,  the  monkey  lets  go  that  which 
was  above,  and  thus  comes  undermost  in  turn ;  but  creeping  up  along  the 
chain,  attains  the  next  branches  of  the  tree  like  the  rest ;  and  thus,  they  all 
take  possession  without  ever  coming  to  the  ground. 

They  have  the  address  to  break  the  shell  of  oysters  to  eat  them.  They 
generally  produce  only  one  or  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  they  carry 
upon  their  backs ;  ^ey  feed  upon  fish,  worms,  and  insects,  but  fruit  is  their 
general  food,  anH  they  grow  fat  when  it  is  ripe,  when,  it  is  said,  their  flesh 
is  good  and  exquisite  eating. 

The  coaita  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  its  tail  is  longer  than  the 
head  and  body  measured  together :  it  goes  on  all  fours. 


THE    WARINE,   AND    THE    ALOUATO,    OR 

HOWLING    MONKEY,! 

Abb  the  largest  of  these  animals,  belonging  to  the  new  continent :  they 
surpass  the  size  of  the  largest  monkey,  and  approach  the  size  of  the  baboon. 
They  have  a  long  tail,  and  are  moreover  of  the  sapajou  family,  in  which  they 
hold  a  very  distinct  rank,  not  only  with  regard  to  size,  but  also  to  voice, 
which  sounds  like  a  drum,  or  as  others  say,  like  the  screaming  of  immense 
herds  of  swine,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  very  great  distance.  From  the  exces<» 
sive  noise  which  they  make,  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  howling 
monkey.  Marcgrave  informs  us,  "that  every  morning  and  evening  the  warines 

— — ■ ■ — ■ — ~" — ■ — -^ — .^ — _^ — . — . — —   _  1 

1  Mycetes  teniculus.  The  genus  Myceta  has  four  upper  and  four  lower  incuore  {two 
upper  and  two  lower  canines ;  twelve  upper  and  twelve  lower  molars.  Canines  well  de- 
veloped, triquetroos ;  head  pyramidal ;  countenance  oblique ;  &cial  angle,  thirty  degrees ; 
hyoid  bone  Tentricose,  apparent  ezteniallv,  and  cavernous.  Four  extremities  pentadac- 
lyle ;  tail  very  long ;  strongly  prehensile,  naked  under  its  extremity ;  nails  convex  and  short. 
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and  the  douatos  assemble  in  the  woods ;  that  one  among  them  seats  himself 
on  an  elevated  place,  makes  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  rest  to  seat  them- 
selves round  him ;  as  soon  as  he  sees  them  all  seated,  he  begins  an  oratioa 
with  so  quick  and  loud  a  voice,  that,  at  a  distance,  it  might  be  imagined  they 
were  all  making  a  noise  together.  During  the  whole  discourse,  the  rest 
keep  a  profound  silence,  and  when  it  is  ended,  he  makes  a  signal  to  the 
vest  to  answer  him,  and  immediately  they  all  set  up  a  cry  together,  till  by 
another  sign  with  his  hand  he  orders  them  to  be  silent;  when  they  are 
immediately  obedient  and  quiet.  Then  the  first  renews  his  discourse,  or 
his  song,  which  when  finished,  and  the  others  have  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  it,  the  whole  assejnbly  breaks  up  and  separates."  This  sii^lar 
noise  is  made  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  long  bony  process  in  the  throat. 
According  to  the  same  author,  "  the  face  of  the  warine  is  broad,  the  eyes 
black  and  sparkling,  the  ears  short  and  round,  the  tail  naked  at  the  eztremi- 
S%  witk  which  it  holds  firmly  whatever  it  encircles ;  the  hair  of  the  body  is 
Uiek,  long,  and  glossy ;  it  is  much  longer  under  the  chin,  which  forms  a 
kilid  of  round  beard :  the  hair  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  a  part  of  the  tail,  is 
brown.  The  male  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  female,  and  only  differs 
from  it  in  being  a  little  larger.  The  females  carry  their  young  on  their 
backS)  and  thus  loaded  leap  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  young  one  clasps  the  narrowest  part  of  the  body  of  the  mother  with 
its  hands  and  arms,  and  thus  holds  itself  firmly  fastened,  whatever  motion 
its  parent  makes.  In  other  respects,  these  animals  are  wild  and  mischiev- 
ous :  they  can  neither  be  tamed  nor  subdued,  and  bite  dreadfuUy.  As  they* 
live  only  on  fruit,  grain,  and  some  insects,  their  flesh  is  not  bad  eating.  It 
is  like  that  of  the  hare,  but  a  little  sweetish,  for  which  reason  a  good  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  put  to  that  which  is  toasted :  the  fat  is  the  color  of  its  hair. 
They  are  both  lively,  active,  and  very  pleasing  by  their  tricks  and  nimble- 
ness.  They  are,  however,  fantastiieal  in  their  tastes  and  affections :  they 
seem  to  have  a  strong  inclination  for  some  people,  and  as  great  an  aversion 
for  others.  They  are  natives  of  French  Guiana.  They  usually  live  in 
troops  of  from  twenty  to  forty  individuals.  They  often  whistle,  and  when 
they  are  enraged  they  shake  their  heads  violently,  and  utter,  in  a  ferocious 
tone,  the  syllables.  Pi,  ca,  rat*." 


THE    SAI,    OR    WEEPER.i 

Thavellehs  have  described  these  animals  by  the  name  ofhawlerSf  from, 
their  plaintive  moan.    Others  have  called  them  mush  monkeys^  from  their 

*  CdntM  apeUa.  The  ^us  Cebue  has  four  upper  and  four  lower  incisors ;  twq  upper 
aal  two  lower  canines  |  six  upper  and  six  lower  molars.  Superior  incisors  larger  than  the 
inJeiior ;  canines  mott  or  less  stronf ,  those  of  the  males  being  much  more  so  than  the 
females;  head  round^  muzzle  short,  rorehead  a  little  imminent;  occiput  projectixiff  behind ; 
facial  «D(^^  about  sixty  dee>Tees^  ears  rounded ;  hyoid  bone,  not  projecting ;  tau  jprehen- 
sile,  but  enUrely  covered  with  hair. 
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haring,  like  the  macaque,  that  peeoUar  smell.  They  belong  to  the  sapajon 
family,  as  they  haTe  a  holding  tail ;  they  have  only  two  teats,  and  bring 
forth  bat  one  or  two  at  a  time.  They  ore  gentle,  docile,  and  so  timorous, 
that  (heir  common  cry,  which  resembles  that  of  the  cat,  ia  dwindled  down 
to  a  kind  of  aighing,  when  they  are  threatened.  Their  food,  in  this  climate, 
is  principally  mails  and  beetles,  which  they  prefer  before  any  other;  but  in 
their  nstire  country  of  Brazil,  they  chiefly  live  upon  grain,  and  the  wild 
fruit  they  pluck  from  trees,  whence  they  very  seldom  descend  till  they  have 
striped  their  habitation  of  its  treasure. 


THE    8TBIATED    MONKEY,    OR    OUISTITI.» 


I  The  name  of  this  animal  is  taken  from  the  sound  of  its  voice.  It  is  not 
above  six  inches  long,  and  its  tail  more  than  double  that  length,  which  is 
annolated  black  Eiad  white,  like  the  maeanco.  Its  face  is  naked,  and  of  a 
flesh  color.  It  has  two  very  singnlax  tufts  of  long  white  hair  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  ears,  which,  although  very  tsrge,  caimot  be  seen  by  looking  st 
the  fiill  face  of  this  animal.  Mr  Edwards  says,  that,  when  it  is  in  good 
health,  it  has  much  hair  and  tufted;  that  one  of  those  which  he  saw,  and 
which  was  healthy,  fed  on  several  things,  as  biscuits,  fruit,  pulse,  insects, 
snails;  and,  being  one  day  imchained,  he  struck  at  a  little  gold  fish  which 
was  in,a  glass  globe,  killed  it,  and  devoured  it  with  the  greatest  aridity ; 
that  afterwards,  sonte  small  eels  being  put  before  him,  he  was  frightened 
when  they  twisted  about  bis  neck,  but  that  he  soon  conquered  and  ate  them. 
It  is  a  great  enemy  to  cata.  These  animals,  when  young,  have  an  ngly 
appearance,  having  scarcely  any  htir  on  their  bodies.  They  ding  closely 
to  the  teats  of  their  dam ;  and  as  they  grow  older,  they  fix  tbemselves  on 

'  Jatdaa  vmlgmit.  Thi«  genus  has  four  upper  vei  four  lower  incisors ;  two  npper  snd 
tWQ  lower  auuma ;  sii  npper  uid  sii  lower  molsrs.  Inciiors  aad  canines  Tirisble  in  Iheir 
dimaniona.  Hours  wiui  s  crown,  fnniished  with  ihirp  tnbercLes ;  hesd  round,  mniile 
•boRt  oocqwt  prominent;  tsil  longer  Ihin  the  body,  sail,  uid  eatirely  cotered  vilh  hsir; 
feel  [nituuct]4a  g  tliiimb  or  the  uit«ior  hand)  not  ojipoiable ;  noilg  t^  long,  compresMd, 
■iched,  and  pointed. 
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ha  back  ot  Bhoulden ;  when  she  is  weary  of  carrying  them,  she  releases 
berBelf  by  rubbing  against  the  wall. 

The  striated  monkey  is  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  has  sometimes  produced 
young  ones  in  Europe,  even  as  far  to  the  north  as  Paris.  Most  of  the 
individuals  have  a  somewhat  musky  smell.  The  roice  is  a  kind  of  shrill, 
hissing  whistle. 


FAMILY    II.— LEMURS. 

/  These  animals  are  characterised  by  a  general  form,  approaching  to  the 
quadruped,  properly  so  called :  incisors  varying  in  both  jaws,  in  number, 
form,  and  situation.  Nostf ils  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle ;  posterior 
extremities  longer  than  the  anterior ;  first  finger  of  the  hind  feet  after  the 
thumb,  terminated  by  a  sharp,  turned-up  nail ;  two  or  four  pectoral  mammc; 
tail,  when  it  exists,  not  prehensile. 


THE    MACAUCO.i 

The  IMMWVC9,  (wtitcii  is  the  ring-tailed  lemur  of  Shaw,)  is  a  beautiful 
animal,  remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  its  eyes,  and  the  length  of  the 
hinder  legs,  which  by  far  exceed  those  before ;  by  its  beautiful  and  long  tail, 
-which  is  continually  elevated  and  in  motion,  and  upon  which  are  upwards 
of  thirty  rings,  alternately  black  and  white,  all  very  distinct  and  separate 
COS  from  the  other.  It  is  gentle ;  and,  although  it  greatly  resembles  the 
monkey  in  many  particulars,  it  is  not  so  malicious  in  its  nature.  It  is  a 
gregarious  animal,  commonly  found  in  company  in  its  natural  state;  in 
Madagascar,  thirty  or  forty  are  seen  herding  together.  It  sleeps  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  its  snout  resting  upon  its  breast ;  its  body  is  no  thicker  than 
that  of  a  cat,  but  is  longer ;  and  it  appears  larger,  as  the  legs  of  the  animal 
are  very  long.    The  hair  is  soft,  and  stands  upright. 

'  -     ■ 

'  htiKUT  eatta.  The  geniu  Lemur  is  charBCterized  by  fbor  upper  and  six  under  incisors. 
One  canine  on  each  siife,  in  both  jaws;  molars  fire  aboTe  and  four  below,  on  each  side. 
ShqKiior  incisors,  united  in  pairs,  inferior,  inclined,  long.  Superior  canines,  long,  com- 
pittsed.  crosdnff  the  inftiior  ones  before ;  inferior  canines,  or  first  molars,  compressed, 
-  trisognur ; '  mottrs  with  blunt,  tuberculous  crowns ;  two  pectoral  mamms ;  head,  long 
■ad  triangnlar ;  muzzle  slender ;  ears  short  and  rounded ;  fourth  toe  of  the  feet  largest; 
tmi  longer  than  the  body,  corerea  with  hair,  not  prehensile ;  hair  soft  and  woo|ly. 
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THE    M0NG008.1 


The  mmgaot  is  less  Ihaa  the  macatico;  but  its  hair  ig,  like  that,  oi  n 
short  and  silken  naiiue,  bat  a  little  curled ;  the  noM  is  also  thicker.  BuS>n 
had  &  mongooa  in  his  posseesioa  for  sererel  years ;  its  coat  wu  of  a  brown 
color,  the  «yes  yellow,  the  nose  black,' aod  the  ears  Ehort.  It  bad  a  cnatran 
(^  playing  wiib  and  biting  its  lajl,  and  had,  by  this  method,  lessened  it  by 
four  or  five  of  the  last  vertebnrf^  A^^enerer  it  got  loose,  it  riaited  the  ah<^ 
in  thenvi^btwluiad.nnrl  wotjji.mgke-free  with  fruJL  augar.  aweetmeata.  kc; 
to  obtain  which  it  wodld  open  the  boxes.  At  auch  times,  it  wsa  aifflcnlt  tu 
retake  it;  and  it  would  bite  those  that  attempted  it,  even  its  keeper. 

THE    RED    AND    BLACK    LEMUR.> 


This  is  not  only  one  of  Ae  most  beantifiil  of  the  group  to  which  it 
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belongs,  1)tit  it  also  potseuea  ihe  additional  iveommeiidatioii  of  being 
unqoestioDably  ihe  nitat  koowii  specie*.  Verr  litde  was  knoim  of  it  till « 
livin|[  in^ridoal  wu  brooj^t  to  Europe,  and  figured  b;  H.  CuTier,  in  hi* 
•{dendid  'work.  A  (rpedmen  in  the  coUecticm  at  Exeter  'Change  haa  uncf 
beerf  noticed  bj  Hr  Griffith. 

The  color  of  this  animal  ia  <rf  a  bright  nfoiia  brown  abore,  and  that  of 
the  under  parts  a  deep  black.  The  tail  is  perfectly  black.  The  hair  of  the 
upper  parts  and  tail  ia  eittemely  long,  soft,  and  woolly.  The  eyes  are 
lively  and  ezpressiTe.  '  From  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  it  measuMe 
aboot  sixteen  inches,  and  the  tail  itself  is  still  longer. 


THE     SLOW    LEUU&,    OR    BENGAL    LORIS.i 


Tsis  animal  is  so  sluggish  in  its  motions,  that  some  have  been  errone- 
oadj  induMd  to  consider  it  as  a  slodi.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  cat, 
and  has  a  flattish  Eace,  a  nose  rather  sharp,  and  extremely  promioeat  eyes; 
it  is  of  a  pole  brown  or  mouse  color ;  round  the  eyes  is  a  circle  of  dark 
ttown,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  back  runs  a  stripe  of  the  same  color. 
'  Daring  die  greatest  part  of  the  day  it  sleeps,  or  at  least  lies  without  motion. 

'  ffyiiedniM  BaigaUrait,  Geoff.  Lemur  tardigrada,  Lin.  Tbf  jenns  NyrHe^na  hu 
Mm  or  roar  npper,  sod  six  lower  indnn ;  tvo  oppn  uul  tiro  lover  innines  ;  twelre  upjnr 
ud  [m  lover  buui.  lalerniHimle  incUon  aejiiirale;  lateral, nniill  or  none;  iDierior 
"-'  -e  point;  those  at  Iht  bottom  viih  ■  l»t?r  nown,  hollov  in  the  lenlre,  and 
~  !«■;  body  tbkki  membeiii  robouli  head  roond ;  mniile  ihort. «]( 
y  bvgv,  spproBcIiinf:,  and  directed  forvard ;  ear*  ehorl  and  hairj  j 
a;  awry  sEtort  tail;  bonei  of  the  leg  and  srmdiilincli  tibia  longer 
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One  of  these  animab  is  described  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the 
fourth  Tdttme  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  **Id  his  manners,"  says  he,  "he 
was  for  the  most  part  gentle,  except  in  the  cold  season,  when  his  temper 
seems  wholly  dianged ;  and  his  Creator  who  made  him  so  sensible  of  ccdd, 
to  which  he  must  often  have  been  exposed,  even  in  his  native  forests,  gave 
him,  probably  for  that  reason,  his  thick  fur ;  which  we  rarely  see  on  animals 
in  these  tropical  climates.  To  me,  who  not  only  constantly  fed  him,  but 
bathed  him  twice  a  week  in  water  accommodated  to  the  seasons,  and  whom 
he  clearly  distinguished  from  others,  he  was  at  aU  times  •grateful ;  but  when 
I  disturbed  him  in  winter,  he  was  usually  indignant,  and  seemed  to  reproach 
me  with  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt,  though  no  possible  precautions  had 
been  omitted  to  keep  him  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.  At  all  times  he 
was  pleased  at  being  stroked  on  the  head  and  throat,  and  he  frequently 
sufferod  me  to  touch  his  extremely  sharp  teeth :  but  his  temper  was  always 
quick ;  and  when  he  was  unseasonably  disturbed,  he  expressed  a  little  re- 
sentmetit,  by  an  obscure  murmui^jjle  that  of  a  squirrel ;  or  a  greater  degree 
of  displeasure  by  a  peevish  cr^-j^j^HlUy  in  winter,  when  he  was  often  as 
fierce,  on  being  much  uppKoituifed,  a^a^);  beast  of  the  woods. 

"From  half  an  hotafjmt  sunrise  to  h,alf  an  hour  before  sunset,  he  slept 
without  intermi8sio|j7>K3M  ^  ^<^  %jiedgBfiog;  and,  as  soon  as  he  awoke, 
he  began  to  prepar|^  hioiself  for  ibe  l^abors  of  ftu  approaching  day,  licking 
and  dressing  himsQMike^  cat^  an  opmtkin  which  the  flexibility  of  his 
neck  and  limbs  enabled  htm  to  perform  a|S  completely :  he  was  then  ready 
for  a  sli^t  breal^ks^  ^fter- jrijidk  he  codimonly  took  a  short  nap ;  but 
when  the  sun  was  quite  set,  h^ficovered  all  his  vivacity. 

"His  ordinary  food  was  the  sijireet  fniit  qf  this  country ;  plantains  always, 
and  mangoes  during  the  seasori;  butjie  jrefused  peaches,  and  was  not  fond 
of  mulberries,  or  even  of  guiavas :  mi|k  he  lapped  eagerly,  but  was  content 
with  plain  water.  In  general,  he  was  not  voracious,  but  he  never  appeared 
satiated  with  grasshoppers;  and  passed  the  whole  night,  while  the  hot 
season  lasted,  in  prowling  for  them.  When  a  grasshopper,  or  any  insect, 
ali^ted  within  his  reach,  his  eyes,  which  he  fixed  on  his  prey,  glowed  with 
uncommon  fire ;  and  having  drawn  himself  back,  to  spring  on  it  with  greater 
force,  he  seized  the  prey  with  both  his  fore  paws,  but  held  it  in  one  of  them 
while  he  devoured  it.  For  other  purposes,  and  sometimes  even  for  that 
of  holding  his  food,  he  used  all  his  paws  indifierently  as  hands,  and  frequent- 
ly grasped  with  one  of  them  the  higher  parts  of  his  ample  cage,  while  his 
three  others  were  severally  engaged  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  the  posture 
of  which  he  seemed  fondest,  was  to  cling  with  all  four  of  diem  to  the  wires, 
hif  body  being  inverted.  In  the  evening,  he  usually  stood  erect  for  many 
minutes,  playing  on  the  wires  with  his  fingers,  and  rapidly  moving  his  body 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  he  had  found  the  utility  of  exercise  in  his  unnatural 
state  of  confinement. 
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"A  litde  before  diy-bieak,  vhen  my  euly  honn  pre  me  frequnt  oppot- 
tunitiea  of  obaemng  tum,  lie  aeemed  to  Ktlicit  my  utentioa ;  aai  if  I 
pteseated  mjr  Sngtc  to  him,  he  Ikked  oi  nibbled  it  with  gieal  gentleness, 
bat  eagerly  look  ^uit  when  I  ofieied  it,  thou^  he  seldom  ate  much  al  his 
moTuing  rqtast :  when  ibe  i{ay  brought  bad  hit  tight,  his  eyes  loit  their 
lustie  and  strength,  and  he  composed  himself  for  a  slumber  of  ten  or  eleren 

"  M/  little  fjiend  was,  on  the  whole,  Tery  engaging ;  and  when  he  was 
found  liblesi,  in  the  fame  posture  in  which  he  would  natuialty  have  slept, 
I  consoled  myself  with  beltenng  that  he  died  without  much  pain,  and  lived 
with  as  tnncb  pleuoie  as  he  could  have  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  c^tdnty." 


OEDEB  THIRD— CHEIROPTERA. 
Teesk  ininTl*  are  i  Their  inci- 
sors are  variable  in  n  >lats  tom^ 
times  corered  with  pt  ;  a  fold  cf 
■kin  between  the  fboi  :  feel;  two 

capable  of  rotatioa. 


Ar  animal,  irtuch,  lil  ud  wUelt, 

in  fact,  is  neither  the  o  In  the  bat, 

the  fbte  feet  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  wings  nor  feet,  though  the 
animal  uses  them  for  the  purpose  of  flying,  and  occasionally  of  moring 
along  upon  the  ground.  They  ate,  in  Eict,  two  shapvlew  extremities,  of 
which  the  bones  are  of  a  moDstrons  length,  and  connected  by  a  membrane, 
not  covered  with  featheis,  oi  even  with  hair,  like  the  rest  of  the  body :  ihey 
are  a  kind  of  winged  paws,  or  hands,  ten  times  larger  than  the  feet,  and  in 
all,  four  times  longer  than  the  whole  len^  of  the  body  of  the  animal :  tbey 
are,  in  a  woid,  parts  which  have  relher  the  appearance  of  a  capricious  and 
accidental,  than  a  regular  and  determined  production. 

To  these  incongruities,  'these  disproportions  of  the  body  and  members, 
may  be  added  the  still  more  striking  deformities  of  the  head.  In  some 
species,  the  noee  is  hardly  risihle,  the  eyes  are  sank  near  the  tip  of  the  ear, 
and  are  confounded  with  the  cheeks ;  in  others,  the  ears  are  as  long  as  the 
body,  or  else  the  face  is  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  the  lutse 
covered  with  a  kind  of  crust.  Averse,  likewise,  to  the  society  of  all  other 
aeatnres,  they  shun  the  light,  inhabit  none  but  dark  and  gloomy  places,  to 
which,  af^  their  nocturnal  escursiona,  they  are  sure  to  return  by  break  of 
day,  and  in  which  they  remain,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  walla,  till  night 
■gain  qtproacbes. 
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Their  motion  in  the  air  ia  with  less  propriety  to  be  termed  a  flight,  than 
a  kind  of  uncertain  flatter,  which  the;  seem  to  eiecate  bjr  atrngglea,  end  in 
an  swkwaid  manner.  They  raise  themaelvea  from  the  ground  with  difficul- 
ty, never  soar  to  a.  great  height,  and  aie  but  imperfectly  qualified  to  accele- 
Tate,  or  even  to  direct,  their  Bight.  This,  far  from  being  either  rapid  or 
Tery  direct,  is  performed  by  hasty  Tibrations  in  an  obUqUe  and  winding 
direction ;  and  in  passing  along  they  do  not  fail  to  seize  all  the  gnats,  moths, 
and  other  nocturnal  insects  that  come  in  their  way.  These  they  swallow 
entire ;  and  in  their  excrements  we  meet  with  the  remains  of  wings  and 
the  other  dry  ports,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  digest.  Like  quadru- 
peds, the  bat  brings  forth  its  yonng  alive,  and  like  them  it  has  teeth 
and  nipples. 

From  the  observatioiu  of  Spallanzani,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  bats 
possess  an  additional  sense,  by  which,  when  deprived  of  seeing,  they  are 
enabled  to  aroid  any  obstacles  that  may  be  in  the  way  of  their  flight. 

It  is  affirmed  that  luce  more  than  two  at  a  birth, 

and  that  these  the;  Jong  with  them  as  they  fly. 

They  unite  in  num  from  the  cold ;  they  pass  the 

winter  without  awa  1  without  eating,  from  the  end 

of  autumn  till  sprii  re  easily  support  hunger  than 

cold,  and  can  even  '  without  food,  they  yet  belong 

to  the  number  of  «  'hen  opportunity  serves,  they 

will  devour  bacon,  i  ether  raw  or  roasted,  whether 

fresh  or  corrupted. 


YAMPIRE    BATS. 
THE    EOUSSETTE.i    THE    ROUGETTE,"    AND 

THE    SPECTRE    BAT.' 

The  rotissette  and  the  rougette  seem  to  form  two  distinct  species,  which, 

however,  are  so  full  of  resemblances  to  each  other,  that  they  ought  not  to 

be  presented  asunder.     The  latter  difiers  from  the  foTmei  solely  in  the  size 

•  Ptenpui  valgarit.GiOTT.  The  gmus Piermnu has  four  uppn uid  foutloworincimraj 
two  upper  sHi  two  lower  canines ;  ten  vpper  and  tweWt  lower  Diolars.  Molm  with  the 
croVD  truncated  obliquely,  and  marked  with  a  longiludinBl  farrow;  head,  long  and 
conical;  care  stnn.iimpte,  with  luricles;  no  cren or  naial  ippendui: ;  tail  ■liort,ar  none ; 
interfemonl  memhnne  ■  loped  off.  An  additional  phalaoi  aiid  niilaatba  index  finger 
of  the  vinga;  tongue  japillous. 

*  Pteropiu  (Iranu'neui,  Qiarr. 

>  PhyUottoma  ipatnim,  Lin,  The  ^niu  PhgOattama  hu  foor  inner  and  fimr  lower 
indjon ;  two  upper  and  two  lower  caninefl ;  ten  upper  and  ten  or  twi^Te  lower  molars. 
Latoral  indsort  Tery  Email,  the  intermedinle  onei  nroadeT ;  bead,  long  and  conical ;  noie 
with  two  nanl  crests,  ooe  like  a  laaf.  the  other  of  a  hone-«hoe  form  ;  e*n  large,  naked, 
nolDnited.  Auricle  iDlem^-deDtatedi  ereg  Rnall  and  lateral ;  tongue  RHigti  whh  hoiiqr 
papiU«  i  tail  and  intaJenwnu  membcane  man  or  leM  deraloped. 
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of  the  body  and  the  colors  of  the  hair.  The  rousaette,  whose  hair  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  is  in  length  nine  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inser* 
tion  of  the  tail,  and  in  breadth  three  or  even  four  feet,  when  the  membranes, 
which  serve  it  for  wings,  are  fully  extended.  The  rougette,  whose  hair  is 
<if  a  reddish  ash-color,  is  hardly  more  than  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  two  feet  in  breadth ;  and  its  neck  is  half  encircled  with  a  stripe  of  hair 
of  a  lively  red,  intermixed  with  orange  color,  of  which  we  perceive  no  ves- 
tige  on  the  neck  of  the  roussette.  They  both  belong  nearly  to  the  same  hot 
climates  of  the  old  continent.  We  meet  with  them  in  Madagascar,  in  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  in  Temate,  in  die  Philippine  and  other  islands  of  the 
Lidian  Archipelago,  where,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  more  common  than  in 
the  neighboring  continents. 

The  smell  of  these  creatures  is  ranker  than  that  of  a  fox,  yet  the  Indiana 
consider  them  as  delicious  food,  and  the  French  who  reside  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  even  boil  them  in  their  soup  to  give  it  a  relish !  The  hair 
of  the  vampire  bat,  interwoven  with  threads  of  cyperus  squamosus,  b 
used  by  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  forjiiaking  ropes  and  the  tasseLs  of 
their  clubs.  .  *       . 

In  the  hotter  countries  oi  the  New  World^  and  in  some  of  the  tslands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  likewise  meet  wii^  another  flying  quadruped, 
of  which  we  know  not  the  American  maoit^  but  to  which  we  will  affix 
the  denomination  of  speetrey  because  it  sudks  the  blood  of  men,  and  of 
ammals,  while  they  are  asleep,  widiout  causing  even  sufficient  pain  to 
awake  them. 

The  spectre  is  smaller  than  the  rou^tte,l«lLicnria  itself  smaller  than  the 
roussette.  The  former,  when  it  flies,  seems  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon ; 
the  second,  of  the  size  of  a  raven ;  and  the  third,  of  the  size  of  a  large  hen. 
Of  both,  the  roussette  and  the  rougette,  the  head  is  tolerably  well  shaped ; 
the  ears  are  short,  and  the  nose  is  very  round,  and  nearly  in  form  like  that 
of  a  dog.  Of  the  spectre,  on  the  contrary,  the  nose  is  more  elongated ;  the 
aspect  is  as  hideous  as  that  of  the  ugliest  bats ;  the  head  is  unshapely,  and 
the  ears  large,  very  open,  and  very  straight ^  its  nose  is  disfigured;  its  nos- 
trils resemble  a  funnel,  and  have  a  membrane  at  the  top,  which  rises  up  in 
the  form  of  a  sharp  horn,  ot  cock's  comb,  and  greatly  heightens  the  defonni-^ 
ty  of  its  face. 

'  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  species  of  the  spectre  is  difierent 
from  those  of  the  roussette  and  the  rougette.  It  is  an  animal  not  less  mis* 
chievous  than  it  is  deformed ;  it  is  the  pest  of  man,  the  torment  and  destruc* 
tion  oi  animals.  In  confirmation  of  this  truth,  a  more  authentic  testimony 
cannot  be  produced  than  that  of  M.  de  la  Condamine.  '*  The  bats,"  says  he, 
"which  suck  the  blood  of  horses,  of  mules,  and  even  of  men,  when  they  do 
not  guard  against  it  by  sleeping  under  the  shelter  of  a  pavilion,  are  a  scourge 
common  to  most  of  the  hot  countries  of  America.  Of  these  there  are  some 
ot  a  monstrous  size.    At  Boija,  and  several  other  places,  they  have  entirely 
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^leslroyed  the  large  cattle  whidi  the  nissionarieB  had  brou^t  thitlier,  and 
wbich  had  begua  to  multiply." 

The  nnuMtte  and  Tongt tte  are  larger,  stronger,  and  perhaps  yet  more 
toischierous  than  the  spectre;  but  it  is  b;  open  force,  and  in  the  day  as  well 
as  in  the  night,  thai  they  commit  hostilities.  Fowb  and  small  aoimak  are 
the  ol:ijects  of  their  destructive  fury;  they  even  attack  men,  and  bite  their 
faces  most  cruelly. 

All  these  bets  ere  aoiBials  carnivorous,  Toracious,  and  possessed  of  an 
appetite  for  every  thing  that  offers.  La  a  dearth  of  flesh  or  fish,  they  feed  on 
Tegelables  and  fniitsof  every  kind.  Asthey  arefondof  the  jui(»of  thepalm 
tree,  M  it  is  easy  to  take  them  by  placing  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  retreat 
a  few  vessels  filled  with  palm  tree  water,  or  any  other  fermented  liquor, 
with  which  they  intoxicate  themselves.  They  fasten  to,  and  suspend  them> 
selves  from  trees,  with  their  claws.  They  are  usually  seen  in  troops,  and 
more  so  by  night  than  by  day ;  places  which  are  much  frequented  they  shmi ; 
and  their  favorite  residence  is  in  the  deserted  parts  of  islands. 

I  have  frequently  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  how  it  is  possible 
that  these  animals  should  aDck  the  blood  of  a  person  asleep,  withDOl  eansiikg, 
at  the  tame  time,  a  pain  so  seauUe  as  to  awake  him.  Where  they  cut  the 
flegh  with  their  teeth  or  with  their  ^ws,  the  pain  of  the  bite  would  eSJeetu- 
ally  rouse  any  of  the  human  species,  however  soundly  adeep.  With  their 
tongue  only,  then,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  such  minute  apertures  in 
the  skin,  u  to  imbibe  the  blood  through  them,  and  to  open  the  reins  without 
■Timing  an  acute  pttiOr  _,  _..    _^_ 


The  tongue  of  die  epectie  I  hare  not  had  an  opportunity  to  observe ;  but 
ithat  of  several  roussettei,  which  Mr  Daubenton  has  atteatirely  examined, 
seems  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  fact.  It  Is  sharp,  and  full  of  prickles 
directed  backward ;  and  it  appears  thai  these  prickles,  or  pointSi,  from  their 
Trp^irg  minuteness,  may  be  insinuated  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  may 
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enlarge  them,  and  may  penetrate  them  so  deep,  ai  to  command  a  flow  of 
blood  by  the  continual  suction  of  the  tongue.  But  we  can  only  conjecture 
upon  a  fact  of  which  aU  the  circumstances  are  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and 
of  which  some  are  perhaps  exaggerated,  or  erroneously  related,  by  the  writers 
who  have  transmitted  them  to  us. 

Captain  Stedman,  while  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  Surinam,  was  attack-^ 
ed  by  one  of  the  spectre  hats.  On  awaking,  abotit  four  o'clock  in  die 
moming,  he  was  extremely  alarmed  to  find  himself  weltering  in  congealed 
blood,  and  without  feeling  any  pain«  Haring  started  up,  he  ran  to  the  sur^ 
geon  with  a  firebrand  in  his  hand,  and  all  over  besmeared  with  gore^  The 
cause  of  his  alarm  was,  howeyer,  soon  explained.  After  he  had  applied 
some  tobacco  ashes  to  the  wound,  and  had  washed  the  gore  from  himself 
and  his  hammock,  he  examined  the  place  Where  he  had  lain,  and  observed 
Geyeral  small  heaps  of  congealed  blood  upon  the  ground ;  on  examining 
whidi,  the  surgeon  judged  that  he  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces* 
Captain  Stedman  says,  that  these  animals,  knowing  by  mstinct  that  the 
person  they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a  sound  slumber,  they  generally  alight 
near  the  feet ;  where,  while  the  creature  continues  fanning  with  his  enormous 
wings,  which  keeps  the  person  cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the 
great  toe,  so  very  small  that  the  head  of  c^  pin  could  scarcely  be  received  into 
the  wound,  which  is  consequently  not  painful.  Yet,  through  this  orifice,  he 
sacks  the  blood  until  he  is  obliged  to  disgorge.  He  then  begins  again,  and 
thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging  till  he  is  scarcely  able  to  fly ;  and  the 
sufferer  has  often  been  known  to  sleep  from  time  Into  eternity.  The  spectre 
bat  generally  bites  in  the  ear,  but  always  in  places  where  the  blood  will  flow 
spontaneously. 

The  following  extract  is  fromWaterton : 

"  We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  vampire.  As  there  was  a  free  entrance 
and  exit  to  the  vampire  in  the  loft,  where  I  slept,  I  had  a  fine  opportunity 
of  paying  attention  to  this  nocturnal  surgeon.  He  does  not  always  live  on 
blood.  When  the  moon  shone  bright,  and  the  fruit  of  the  banana  tree  was 
ripe,  I  could  see  him  approach  and  eat  it.  He  would  also  bring  into  the  loft 
froin  the  forest,  a  green  round  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  There  was 
something  also  in  the  blossom  of  the  sawarri  nut-tree  that  was  grateful  to 
him ;  for  on  coming  up  Waratilla  creek  in  a  moonlight  night,  I  saw  several 
vampires  fluttering  round  the  sawarri  tree,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
blossoms,  which  they  had  broken  ofi*,  fell  into  the  water.  So  I  concluded 
that  the  vampires  pulled  them  from  the  tree,  either  to  get  at  the  incipient 
fruit,,  or  to  catch  the,  insects  which  often  take  up  their  abode  in  flowers. 

^  The  vampire,  in  general,  measures  about  twenty-six  inches  from  wing  to 
wing  extended,  though  I  killed  one  which  measured  thirty-two  inches.  He 
freqinents  old  houses  and  hollow  trees ;  and  sometimes  a  cluster  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  the  forest,  hanging  head  downwards  from  the  branch  of  n 
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"  The  yampire  has  a  curious  membrane,  which  rises  from  the  noee,  and 
gives  it  a  singular  appearance.  There  are  two  species  of  vampire  in  Guiana, 
a  larger  and  a  smaller.  The  larger  sucks  men  and  other  animals;  the 
smaller  seems  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to  birds.  I  learnt  from  a  gentleman 
high  up  on  the  river  Demerara,  that  he  was  completely  unsuccessful  with 
his  fowls  on  account  of  the  small  vampire.  He  showed  me  some  that  had 
been  sucked  the  night  before,  and  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

'*  Some  years  ago,  I  went  to  the  river  Paumaron  with  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
by  name  Tarbet.  We  hung  our  hammocks  in  the  thatched  loft  of  a  planter's 
house.  Next  morning,  I  heard  this  gentleman  muttering  in  his  hammock, 
and  now  and  then  letting  fall  an  imprecation,  just  about  the  time  lie  ought 
to  have  been  saying  his  morning  prayers.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Sir,'  said  I 
softly;  Ss  any  thing  amiss?'  'What's  the  matter?'  answered  he  sullen- 
ly ;  *  why  the  vampires  have  been  sucking  me  to  death.'  As  soon  as  there 
was  light  enough,  I  went  to  his  hammock,  and  saw  that  it  was  much  stained 
with  blood.  '  There,'  said  he,  thrusting  his  foot  out  of  the  hammock,  '  see 
how  these  infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  my  life's  blood !'  On  examin- 
ing his  foot,  I  found  the  vampire  had  tapped  his  great  toe :  there  was  a 
wound  somewhat  less  than  that  made  by  a  leech ;  the  blood  was  still  oozing 
from  it:  I  conjectured  he  might  have  lost  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of 
blood.  Whilst  examining  it,  I  think  I  put  him  in  a  worse  humor  by  remark- 
ing, that  an  European  surgeon  would  not  have  been  so  generous  as  to  have 
blooded  him  without  making  a  charge.  He  looked  up  in  my  face,  but  did 
not  say  a  word ;  and  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion  that  I  had  better  have  spared 
Ihis  piece  of  ill-timed  levity." 

Of  American  bats  there  are  five  kinds  noticed  by  Grodman,  viz:  the 
Carolina,  hoary,  cuneated,  subulate,  and  New  York  bats. 


ORDER  FOURTH— FER^. 

This  order  embraces  animals  with  four  extremities  proper  for  walking  ; 
three  kinds  of  teeth:  mammse  abdominal,  varying  in  number,  stomach 
simple,  membranous,  intestines  short. 

FAMILY  I.— INSECTIVORJE. 

4 

These  have  the  feet  flat,  armed  with  stout  nails ;  those  of  the  hind  feet 
always  with  five  toes,  having  their  sole  entirely  bearing  upon  the  ground  ; 
fore  feet  generally  with  five  toes ;  molar  teeth  crowned  with  pointed  tuber- 
cles; canines  sometimes  very  long,  sometimes  very  short;  incisors  variable 
m  i^umber ;  body  covered  with  hair  or  prickles. 
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THE    HEDGEHOG. 1 

This  animal  Taries  in  length  from  six  to  ten  inches;  and  has  the  poww 
of  defending  itself  firom  an  enemy  without  combating  him,  and  of  annoying 
without  attacking  him.  Possessed  of  little  strength,  and  of  no  agility  by 
which  it  might  escape  its  foes,  it  has  receired  from  nature  a  prickly  armor, 
with  a  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  ball,  and  of  presenting  from  every 
part  of  its  body  a  poignant  weapon  of  defence.  Even  from  its  fear  this 
animal  obtains  another  engine  of  secmity ;  the  smell  of  its  urine,  which, 
when  attacked,  it  generally  sheds,  being  sufficient  to  disgust  its  enemy  with 
the  contest,  and  to  keep  him  at  a  distance.  Thus,  the  generality  of  dogs 
are  content  with  barking  at  the  hedgehog,  when  it  falls  in  their  way,  with* 
out  discovering  any  inclination  to  seize  it.  Of  these,  howeyer,  there  are 
aome,  which,  like  the  fox,  hare  had  the  address  to  master  it,  though  of  the 
marten,  the  polecat,  the  ferret,  the  weasel,  or  any  of  the  birds  of  prey,  it  has 
no  dread. 

When  at  large  in  the  country,  they  are  generally  found  in  woods,  under 
the  trunks  of  M  trees,  as  also  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  climb  up  trees,  as  some  naturalists  have  affirmed,  or  that  they  make 
use  of  their  prickles  to  carry  off  the  fruit ;  it  is  with  their  mouth  they  seize 
it.  They  always  remain  at  the  foot,  in  some  hollow  space,  or  under  moas. 
They  remain  in  a  state  of  inactirity  all  day ;  they  only  venture  abroad  by 
night,  and  seldom  approach  human  habitations.  They  sleep  during  the 
winter ;  and  therefore  erery  thing  that  has  been  said  of  their  laying  up  pro- 
visions for  that  season,  must  be  false.  They  at  no  time  eat  much,  and  can 
subsist  very  long  without  any  food  whatever.  Hedgehogs  are  occasionaUy 
eaten,  and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicate  food ;  their  skin  is  not  now  con- 
verted to  [any  use,  thou^  the  ancients 'used  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  clothes 
brush. 

The  hedgdiog  may  be  rendered  domestic,  and  in  that  state  is  very  useibl 
in  destroying  cockroaches  and  beetles,  which  he  pursues  and  devours  with 
great  activity.  He  is  believed  also  to  destroy  mice,  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
well  as  a  cat.  A  hedgehog  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  an  inn  at  Felton, 
in  Northumberland,  Eng.,  was  taught  to  perform  perfectly  the  duty  of  a 
turnspit  dog.    It  ran  familiarly  round  the  house,  and  was  very  obedient. 

"In  the  month  of  June,  1782,"  says  a  correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  *'  a  full  grown  hedgehog  was  put  into  a  small  yard,  in  which 
was  a  border  <^  shrubs  and  annuals.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  formed, 
beneath  a  small  holly  tree,  a  hole  in  the  earth  sufficiently  large  to  receive 

>  Biinaeeus  SuropeeWf  Lin.  The  ganns  Ehinaeeua  haa  six  upper  and  tiz  lower  Incison  | 
^vn  vpper  and  two  lower  canines ;  ten  opper  and  eight  lower  molars ;  intermediate  op^ 
indeon  sepaiate,  cylindrical ;  canines  smaller  than  the  molars ;  body  thick,  coTeied  with 
prickks  aboTe  and  stiff  hairs  below,  capable  of  rolling  up  into  a  ball ;  mtuzle  pointed  $ 
ears  mcdinn  size,  or  very  short  and  rounded ;  toes  armed  with  strooR  nails ;  tail  shoEt  ct 
none;  tenmammse,  six  pectmal,  and  four  ^ential;  no  ocBcom ;  daTiaes  complete. 
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liis  body.  After  a  while  a  small  shed  was  built  for  him  in  the  comer  of  the 
yard,  and  filled  with  straw ;  but  the  animal  would  not  quit  its  former  situa- 
tion until  it  was  covered  with  a  stone.  He  then  took  possession  of  the 
shed,  and  every  morning  carried  leaves  from  a  distant  part  of  the  border,  to 
stop  its  mouth.  His  principal  food  was  raw  meat  and  mice.  Of  the  latter, 
he  would  eat  six  at  a  time,  but  never  more ;  and  although  these  were 
thrown  to  him  dead,  he  bit  them  all  in  the  neck  before  he  began  to  eat  any. 
He  would  also  e^t  snails  with  their  shells ;  but  would  leave  any  thing  for 
milk,  which  he  lapped  exceedingly  slow.  To  this,  even  if  set  six  or  eight 
yards  distant  from  his  shed,  he  would  almost  always  come  out  half  an  hour 
before  his  usual  time.  If  the  person  who  usually  fed  him  neglected  to  do 
JM),  he  would  follow  him  along  the  yard ;  and  if  the  door  was  open  he  would 
£0  into  the  house.  If  meat  was  put  near  the  mouth  of  his  shed  in  the  day 
time,  he  would  sometimes  pull  it  in  and  eat  it.  As  the  weather  became 
•colder,  he  carried  more  leaves  into  his  shed ;  and  sometimes  he  would  not 
•come  out  for  two  or  three  days  successively.  About  the  end  of  November 
he  died ;  from  want  of  food,  as  was  supposed,  but  most  probably  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather." 


THE    SHREW    MOUSED 

Is  smaller  than  the  domestic  mouse:  it  has  a  strong  smell,  which  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  so  ofifensive  to  cats,  that,  though  they  will  cheerfully  chase  and 
kill  the  shrew  mouse,  yet  they  will  not  eat  its  flesh,  like  that  of  the  domes- 
tic mouse.  It  is  evidently  this  noisome  odor,  this  aversion  of  the  cat  to  it, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  notion,  that  the  shrew  mouse  is  a  venomous  aiiimal, 
and  that  its  bite  is  so  dangerous  to  cattle  of  all  sorts,  and  particularly  to 
horses.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  is  neither  venomous  nor  capable 
of  biting ;  for  it  cannot  open  its  mouth  sufficiently  wide  to  seize  the  double 
thickness  of  the  skin,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  bite.  The 
distemper  among  horses,  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  which  the  vulgar  attri- 
bute to  the  tooth  of  the  shrew  mouse,  is  a  swelling  which  proceeds  from  an 
internal  cause,  and  has  no  connection  with  any  bite,  or  rather  scratch,  that 
this  little  animal  may  give. 

I4  winter,  especially,  the  shrew  mouse  generally  fixes  its  residence  in 
some  hay-loft,  stable,  or  barn,  where  it  feeds  on  grain,  insects,  and  putrified 


>  Sorez  araneus,  Lin.  The  ^nus  Sorex  has  two  upper  and  two  lower  incisors ;  six  or 
eight  upper  and  four  lower  spurious  canines,  or  lateral  incisors ;  eight  upper  and  six  lower, 
true  molars ;  upper  middle  mcisors  hooked  and  dentated  at  base ;  molars  crowned  with 
points :  head  much  elongated ;  nose  prolonged  and  moveable ;  ears  short,  rounded ;  eyes 
■Ball,  but  ;)erceptible ;  tail  more  or  less  long,  often  angular;  feet  with  weak  toes,  sepa- 
isied,  fumiahed  with  crooked  nails ;  teats  sue  or  eight ;  sebaceous  glands  on  the  siae^. 
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flesh.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  woods  and  fields,  where,  living  on  com^ 
it  sometimes  conceals  itself  under  moss  or  leaves,  sometimes  under  the 
trunks  of  trees,  sometimes  in  holes  abandoned  by  moles,  and  sometimes  in 
holes  of  a  smaller  size,  which  it  forms  for  itself  by  digging  with  its  claws 
and  snout. 

The  shrew  mouse  produces,  it  is  saU,  as  many  at  a  birth  as  the  domestic 
mouse,  though  less  frequently.  It  has  a  squeak  much  more  sharp  and 
piercing  than  the  latter.  In  point  of  nimbleness,  however,  it  is  far  inferior ; 
and  as  it  both  sees  imperfectly,  and  runs  slowly,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
taking  it. 

The  usual  color  of  the  shrew  is  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  red ;  others 
of  them  are  ash-colored ;  and  in  all  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  white* 
ness  upon  the  belly.  They  are  very  common  tliroughout  Europe;  and  in 
America  there  are  several  species  of  a  small  size.  Among  them  are 
the  small  shrew,  and  the  short- tailed  shrew.  The  first  is  found. on  the 
Missouri,  and  the  latter  on  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Godman  mentions  a 
third  species,  and  Richardson  notices  two  others,  the  American  marsh, 
shrew,  and  Foster's  shrew  mouse. 


THE    MOLE,i 

« 

Without  being  blind,  has-  such  small  eyes,  and  these  so  concealed,  that  it 
Tvas  formerly  supposed  to  be  able  to  make«but  little  use  of  the  sense  of  seeing  ; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  its  eyes  possess  all*  the  qualities  necessary  to  dis- 
tinct vision.  It  enjoys  also  the  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Its  skin  is  soft  as  silk ;  and  its  paws,  which  are  furnished  with 
five  claws,  are  very  difiierent  from  those  of  other  animals,  and  almost  like 
the  hands  of  a  human  being.  Proportioned  to  the  size  of  its  body,  its 
strength  is  great ;  it  possesses  the  mild  habitudes  of  repose  and  of  solitude ; 
the  art  of  securing  itself,  of  forming,  instantaneously,  as  it  were,  an  asylum 
for  itself;  or  extending  it,  and  of  obtaining,  without  the  necessity  of  relin- 
quislnng  it,  an  abundant  subsistence. 

The  mole  shuts  up  the  entry  to  its  retreat,  which  it  seldom  deserts,  unless 
forced  to  it  by  heavy  rains  in  summer.  It  is  fond  of  cultivated  grounds, 
and  is  never  to  be  found  in  those  which  are  either  muddy,  hard,  compact,  or 
stony.  It  requires  a  soft  soil,  well  supplied  with  esculent  roots,  and  with 
insects  and  worms,  of  which,  indeed,  its  principal  nourishment  consists. 

*  Taipa  Eteropea^  Lin.  The  ffenm  TStJtpa  has  six  upper  and  eight  lower  incisors :  two 
upper  and  two  lower  canines :  fourteen  vcpptr  and  twelve  lower  molars.  Body  thick : 
head  eloagated,  pointed :  muzzle  with  a  cartilaffinous  button ;  eyes  very  small ;  no  external 
ears ;  jwDtadactylous ;  vatt  fiset  very  large,  with  toes  united  to  the  nails,  which  are  strong 
and  slightly  arcfiad. 
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Iff  akiimiiig  the  larvse  of  insects,  "wiiich  it  always  does  before  it  eats  them, 
it  displays  much  expertness ;  stripping  off  the  skin  from  end  to  end,  and 
squeezing  out  the  contents  of  the  body. 

As  these  animals  rery  seldom  come  abore  ground,  they  hare  but  few 
enemies ;  and  rery  readily  evade  the  pursuit  of  animals  swifter  and  stronger 
than  themselves.  The  chief  calamity  which  befals  them  is  an  inundation ; 
and  when  this  happens,  they  are  seen  in  numbers  attempting  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming,  and  using  every  effort  to  reach  the  higher  grounds. 
The  greater  part,  however,  perish,  as  well  as  the  young,  which  remain 
behind  in  their  holes.  Were  it  not  for  such  accidents,  from  their  great 
fecundity,  they  would  become  extremely  troublesome.  They  generally  have 
four  or  five  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish,  among  other  mole  hills, 
that  in  which  the  female  has  brought  forth  her  young.  These  are  made 
with  much  greater  art  than  the  rest;  and  are  usually  larger  and  more 
elevated.  It  is  probable  they  produce  ofUner  than  once  a  year.  Thus 
fitf,  indeed,  is  certain,  that  new -bom  moles  are  found  from  the  month  of 
AprH  io  the  month  of  August ;  a  circumstance  which,  however,  may  be 
mdqg  to  their  having  been  engendered  and  brought  forth  sooner  or  later 
in  the  year. 

The  hole  in  which  flicy|a»duie  their  young  is  formed  with  singular  skill, 
and  dterves  a  particular  description.  The  female  begins  by  erecting  the 
earth  into  a  tolerably  spacious  apartment,  which  is  supported  within  by 
partitmns  at  proper  distance,  to  keep  the  roof  from  falling.  All  around  this 
she  works,  and  beats  the  earth  very  firm,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
keeping  out  the  rain,  let  it  be  never ^so  violent.  As  the  hillock,  in  which  the 
apartment  is  thus  formed,  is  rgised  above  ground,  the  apartment  itself  is 
consequently  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  therefore  less  subject  to  acci- 
dental slight  inundations.  The  place  being  thus  fitted,  she  procures  grass 
and  dry  leaves  as  a  bed  ibr  her  young.  There  they  lie  secure  from  wet, 
and  she  continues  to  make  their  retreat  equally  free  from  danger;  for  all 
round  this  hill  of  her  own  raising,  are  holes  running  into  the  earth,  which 
go  off  from  the  middle  apartment,  like  rays  from  a  centre,  and  extend  about 
fifteen  feet  in  every  direction.  These  resemble  so  many  walks  or  chases, 
into  which  the  animal  makes  her  subterraneous  excursions,  and  supplies 
her  yoimg  with  such  roots  or  insects  as  she  can  provide ;  but  they  contribute 
still  more  to  the  general  safety ;.  for  as  the  mole  is  very  quick  of  hearing, 
the  instant  she  perceives  her  little  habitation  attacked,  she  takes  to  her 
burrow,  and  unless  the  earth  be  dug  away  by  several  men  at  once,  she  and 
her  young  always  make  good  a  retreat. 

Molek  live  in  pairs,  between  which  a  warm  attachment  subsists.  They 
are,  however,  said  to  be  ferocious,  and  occasionally  to  tear  and  eat  each 
other. 

Some  authors  have  said,  but  without  foundation,  that  the  mole  and  the 
badger  sleep  the  whole  winter.    As  a  proof  that  the  latter  quits  its  hole  in 
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winter  as  well  a»  in  iimuner,  we  hmro  only  to  Tiew  the  tncM  it  Inrea  npon 
the  snow.  As  for  the  mole,  so  far  is  it  from  sleeping  during  tlie  winter 
that  it  coatinaes  its  lubternueaD  operations  then  as  well  as  in  summer  • 
and  the  peasants  of  Prance  eren  proverbially  remark,  that,  "when  moles  are 
at  work,  a  thaw  is  at  band."  They  are  indeed  fond  of  warm  places ;  and 
the  gardeners  aftea  catch  them  round  theii  beds,  in  the  monibs  of  Decem- 
het,  Jannary,  and  February.  In  pasture  lands,  end  in  nurseries  of  forest 
trees,  they  do  considerable  mischief.  In  1740,  M.  Bufibn  planted  sixteen 
acre*  with  acorns,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  speedily  carried  away 
by  ibe  moles.  Not  less  than  a  bushel  of  acorns  was  found  in  some  of 
their  burrows.     The  common  mde  of  Europe  is  supposed  not  to  inhabit 
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la  foimd  in  abundance  in  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  It  lirea 
principally  under  ground,  in  which  it  burrows  with  great  quickness,  by 
means  of  its  strong  and  broad  hands,  armed  with  sharp  claws.  These  har- 
rowH  are  sometimes  very  deep,  and  bills  of  loose  earth  are  generally  found 
over  them.  Sometimes  one  of  these  creatures  shows  his  head  from  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  hills  at  mid-day,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sun- 
'  ahine.  They  form  galleries  imder  ground,  by  which  they  can  travel  in  any 
direction.  It  is  said,  that  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  ground  daily,  at 
twelve  o'clock. 

This  animal  is  covered  with  a  soft,  glossy  fur ;  its  head  is  destitute 
of  external  ears,  though  its  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute.  The  eyes 
are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived.    It  baa  great  strength  and  speed, 

1  Scalapi  daudentit.  The  Bcmu  iSbi/nu  has  tvo  iaciion  sbon  snd  foor  below ; 
ihm  coura)  laeth.  and  three  monn,  ■»  each  tide,  in  both  jsm.  Lover  indion  cookal, 
■tnigbl,  with  two  Tcrf  imall  miermadists  inciaon ;  first  uid  tliiid  npper  emical  teeth  <q 
eacli  ikle,  lai^r  than  the  second  ;  roolan  cmvoed  with  iharp  lobnclM  i  mnxzlt  pndoaa- 
ed  wl  cutituiinKu :  iira*  Tsry  imall  i  eitemal  aart,  naa ;  Tael  ahort,  pemadactjla,  ns 
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even  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  its  moTement  being  the  same  as  when 
buROwing. 


THE  GOPHER  MOLE,  OR  CAMAS  RAT. 

This  animal  is  found  on  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  rivers.  It  lives 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  eats  roots.  The  head  appears  large 
and  clumsy,  owing  to  its  cheek  pouches.  *  The  root  of  the  camas  plant  is 
its  favorite  food,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  said  by  Schoolcraft, 
to  employ  its  pouches  in  carrying  dirt  out  of  its  hole,  and  Richardson  adopts 
this  account  as  true ;  but  an  intelligent  individual,  who  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  country  which  it  frequents,  assures  us  that  he  has  often  seen 
the  gopher  at  work,  and  that  it  brings  up  the  dirt  with  its  broad  feet. 
The  quantity  that  it  will  throw  out  in  a  short  space  of  time,  is  truly 
astonishing. 


FAMILY.  II.— CAR  N  IVOR  A. 

These  animals  have  six  incisors  in  each  jaw ;  molars  generally  edged ; 
sometimes  tuberculous,  never  rough,  with  pointed  tubercles  on  their  crown ; 
canines  very  strong. 

THE    BROWN    BEAR.i 

The  bear  is  not  only  a  savage,  but  a  solitary  animal ;  he  takes  refuge  in 
the  most  unfrequented  ^arts,  and  the  most  dangerous  precipices  of  uninhab*- 
ited  mountains.  He  chooses  his  den  in  the  most  gloomy  parts  of  the  forest, 
in  some  cavern  that  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some 
enormous  old  tree.  Thither  he  retires  alone,  and  passes  a  part  of  the  win- 
ter without  provisions,  or  without  ever  stirring  abroad.  He  is  not,  however, 
entirely  deprived  of  sensation,  like  the  dormouse  or  the  marmot,  but  seems 
rather  to  subsist  upon  the  exuberance  of  his  former  flesh,  and  only  feels  the 
calls  of  appetite  when  the  fj^X  he  had  acquired  in  summer  begins  to  be  con- 
siderably wasted. 

Whbn  this  happens,  which  we  are  told  it  generally  does  at  the  expiration 
of  forty  or  fifty  days,  the  male  forsakes  his  den ;  but  the  female  remains 
confined  for  four  months,  by  which  time  she  has  brought  forth  her  young. 


>  Unus  ardoe.  The  genus  Uraus  has  six  upper  and  six  lower  incisors ;  two  upper 
and  two  lower  canines ;  four  to  seven  upper,  and  the  same  number  of  lower  molars.  In- 
cisors of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  same  line ;  posterior  molars  very  strong,  with  a  square  crown 
uid  blunt  tubercles;  feet  pentadactyle,  armed  with  strong  nails;  body  thick;  tail  short; 
xnamnus  six ;  two  pectoral  and  four  ventral. 
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Ttwt  the  Uttei  ihoulf  not  only  be  able  to  mibsist,  but  even  to  nurte  hn 
ofisphDg,  'without  receiTiDg  herself  iny  food  for  snch  a  length  of  time, 
U  highly  improbable.  When  with  young,  howerer,  it  u  allowed  that  thsy- 
are  exceedingly  fat,  ai  also  ibat,  being  covered  with  a  very  thick  coat,  tleep- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  iheii  time,  and  giving  themselves  no  exercise  or 
motion,  ibey  must  necessarily  lose  very  little  by  perspiration. 

Though  the  males  of  the  brown. species  devour  their  new-bom  little  ones, 
wben  they  find  an  opportunity  for  it,  .yet  the  females  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  love  ibem  with  a  ferocious  distraction.  When  once  they  hare  brought 
fcHih,  their  fury  is  more  violent,  as  well  as  more  dangerous,  than  that  of 
the  males.  Before  the  young  leave  the  womb,  their  fbrmalion  is  perfect: 
and  if  the  fcetus  of  the  bear  appears  at  the  first  glance  unformed,  it  it 
merely  because  there  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  the  body  and  members  even 
of  the  grown  bear,  and  becaose,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  all 
animals,  the  ftetut,  or  the  new-born  aiumal,  is  always  more  disproportiooed 
than  the  grown  animal. 


The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a  kind  of  growl,  a  liarsh  murmur,  which,  when 
enraged  especially,  is  heightened  by  a  clashing  of  the  teeth.  Highly 
cosceptible  of  anger,  that  anger  is  always  furious,  and  ofien  capricious. 
However  mild  he  may  appear  before  his  master,  and  even  obedient  when 
tamed,  be  onght  still  to  be  distrusted,  still  treated  with  circumspection; 
nor,  oD  any  account,  must  he  be  stiach  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  touched  on 
the  parts  of  generation. 
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This  animal  is  capable  of  some  degree  of  instruction.  There  are  few  who 
have  not  seen  him  stand  on  his  hind  legs,  or  with  these  dance  in  rude  and 
awkward  measure,  to  tunes  either  sung  or  played  on  an  instrument.  But, 
eren  in  thus  tutoring  him,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  succeed,  that  the 
animal  should  be  taken  young,  and  be  held  in  constraint  ever  after.  The  bear 
"wiiich  has  passed  his  youth,  is  not  to  be  tamed,  nor  even  held  in  awe,  and 
shows  himself,  if  not  actively  intrepid,  at  least  fearless  of  danger. 

The  wild  bear  turns  not  from  his  path,  nor  offers  to  shun  the  sight  of 
man ;  and  yet,  it  is  said,  by  a  certain  whistle  he  may  be  surprised,  and  so 
far  charmed  as  to  stop,  and  stand  upon  his  hind  feet.  This  is  the  time  to 
shoot,  or  by  one  method  or  other  to  destroy  him ;  for,  when  only  wounded 
in  an  attack,  he  darts  with  fury  at  his  foe,  and,  clasping  him  with  his 
fore  paws,  is  sure  to  stifle  or  strangle  him,  unless  immediate  assistance  be 
given. 

The  bear  enjoys  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  in  great  per- 
fection ;  and  yet,  compared  with  the  size  of  his  body,  his  eye  is  very  small ; 
his  ears  are  also  short ;  his  skin  is  coarse ;  and  his  hair  very  thick.  His 
smell  is  exquisite ;  more  so,^  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  the 
internal  surface  of  his  nose  being  very  extensive,  and  excellently  calculated 
to  receive  the  impression  of  odors.  He  strikes  with  his  paws  as  a  man 
strikes  with  his  fists ;  but  in  whatever  particulars  he  may  bear  a  rude  kind 
of  resemblance  to  the  human  species,  he  is  only  rendered  the  more  de- 
formed by  them ;  nor  do  they  give  him  the  smallest  superiority  over  other 
animals. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  are  bears  more  numerous  than  at  Eam^ 
stchatka,  and  no  where  are  they  so  gentle.  They  rove  about  the  plains  ilk 
large  droves,  yet  they  never  disturb  the  women  and  girls,  who  gather  roots 
and  herbs,  or  turf  for  fuel,  in  the  very  midst  of  them ;  nay,  they  will  even 
eat  out  of  their  hands.  Their  mildness,  however,  does  not  preserve  them 
from  being  persecuted  by  mankind.  For  this  ingratitude  man  has,  indeed, 
some  excuse  in  the  great  utility  of  the  spoils  of  the  bear.  The  Eamstcha-  ' 
dale  would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  subsist,  did  toot  the  bear  supply 
him  with  many  necessary  articles.  Beds,  coverlets,  caps,  gloves,  ^oe- 
soles,  and  collars  for  sledge  dogs,  are  made  of  the  skin ;  Uie  fat  is  savory 
and  nutritious  as  food,  and  when  melted  is  used  as  oil ;  the  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed ;  the  shoulder  blades  are  converted  into  sickles  for  cutting  grass ; 
the  intestines,  when  prepared,  are  worn  by  the  women  as  masks,  to  protect 
the  face  from  the  sun,  and  are  also  converted  into  excellent  panes  for  win- 
dows ;  and  the  heads  and  haunches  are  hung  on  trees,  around  the  dwellings, 
as  ornaments,  or  as  trophies.  To  the  bear  the  Eamstchadale  is  likewise 
indebted  for  his  scanty  kno^wledge  of  physic  and  surgery,  which  he  acquires 
by  noticing  what  herbs  the  animal  applies  to  his  wounds,  or  eats  when  he 
is  laboring  imder  disease ;  and  to  the  bear,  too,  he  owes  all  his  ideas  of 
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dtuciag;  his  htai  duce,  m*  he  calls  it,  being  nothing  mora  than  a  doae 
imilalion  of  hia  (hBggjr  qnadraped  uutnicton. 

The  brown  beu  is  opnida  of  four  feet  long.    He  inbabita  Enrope  uad 
the  temperate  puu  id  Aaia. 


THE   ORIZZLT    BEAR.i 


'  This  animal  inhabits  'the  northern  part  of  America,  and  ii,  perhapa,  ilw 
most  formidable  of  all  bears  in  magnitude  and  ferocity.  He  areragea  twic« 
Ae  bulk  of  the  black  bear,  to  wbieb,  however,  he  bears  some  resemblance 
in  bis  sli^ilj  derated  forehead,  and  narrow,  flattened,  elongated  mtuzle. 
Hii  canine  teeth  are  of  great  size  and  power.  The  feet  are  enormonalr 
large;  the  breadth  trf"  the  fore  foot  exceeding  nine  inches,  and  the  length  ttf 
the  hind  foot,  excluaiTe  of  the  talons,  being  eleren  inches  and  three  qnarteis, 
and  its  breadth  seren  bches.  The  talons  sometimes  measure  more  than 
six  inches.  He  is,  accordingly,  admirably  adapted  for  digging  up  the 
ground,  btit  is  unable  to  climb  trees,  in  which  latter  respect  he  differs  wholly 
from  every  other  species.  The  color  of  his  hair  varies  lo  almost  an  indefi- 
nite atent,  between  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  a  light  gray  and  a  black 
brown;  the  Utter  tinge,  however,  being  that  which  predominates.  It  is 
always  in  some  degree  grizzled,  by  intenniitnre  of  grayish  hairs,  only  the 
brown  hairs  being  tipped  with  gray.  The  hair  itself  is,  in  general,  longer, 
finer,  and  more  exuberant  than  that  of  the  black  bear. 

The  neigfaboifaood  <^  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  of  the  principal  hannts 
of  this  animal.  There,  amidst  wooded  plains,  and  tangled  copses  of  bough 
and  nnderwood,  he  reigns  as  much  the  monarch,  as  the  lion  is  of  the  sandy 
wastes  of  Africa.  Even  the  bison  cannot  withstand  his  attack.  Such  is 
his  muscolar  itrengtb,  that  he  will  drag  the  ponderous  carcass  of  the  animal 
to  a  eonvenipnt  ipot,  where  he  digs  a  pit  for  its  reception.    The  Indiani 
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regard  him  with  the  utmost  terror.  His  extreme  tenacity  of  life  renders 
him  still  more  dangerous ;  for  he  can  endure  repeated  wounds  which  would 
be  instantaneously  mortal  to  other  beasts,  and,  in  that  state,  can  rapidly 
pursue  his  enemy.  So  that  the  hunter  who  fails  to  shoot  him  through  the 
brain,  is  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation. 

One  evening  the  men  in  the  hindmost  of  one  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  canoes 
perceived  one  of  these  bears  lying  in  the  open  ground  about  three  hundred 
paces  from  the  river ;  and  six  of  them,  who  were  all  good  hunters,  went  to 
attack  him.  Concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminence,  they  were  able 
to  approach  within  forty  paces  unperceived ;  four  of  the  hunters  now  fired, 
and  each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  whieh  passed  directly  through  the 
lungs.  The  bear  sprang  up  and  ran  furiously  with  open  mouth  upon  them ; 
two  of  the  hunters,  who  had  reserved  their  fire,  gave  him  two  additional 
wounds,  and  one  breaking  his  shoulder-blade,  somewhat  retarded  his  mo- 
tions. Before  they  could  again  load  their  gims,  he  came  so  close  on  them, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  run  towards  the  river,  and  before  they  had  gained 
it  the  bear  had  almost  overtaken  them.  Two  men  jumped  into  the  canoe ; 
the  other  four  separated,  and  concealing  themselves  among  the  vtrillows, 
fired  as  fast  as  they  could  load  their  pieces.  Several  times  the  bear  was 
struck,  but  each  shot  seemed  only  to  direct  his  fury  towards  tlie  hunter;  at 
last,  he  pursued  them,  so  qlo^ely  that  they  thr»w  aside  their  guns  a|id 
pouches,  and  jumped  from  a  perpendicular  bank,  twenty  feet  high,  into  the 
river.  The  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  very  near  the  hindmost  man, 
when  one  of  the  hunters  on  the  shore  shot  him  through  the  head  and  finally 
killed  him.  When  they  dragged  him  on  shore,  they  found  that  eight  balla 
had  passed  through  his  body  in  different  directions. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  enterprising  travellers  met  with  the  largest 
bear  of  this  species  they  had  ever  seen ;  when  they  fired  he  did  not  attempt 
to  attack,  but  fled  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  such  was  his  tenacity  of 
life,  that  although  five  balls  had  passed  through  the  lungs,  and  five  other 
wounds  were  inflicted,  he  swam  more  than  half  across  the  river  to  a  sand 
bar,  and  survived  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

Mr  John  Dougherty,  a  very  experienced  and  respectable  hunter,  who 
accompanied  Major  Long's  party  during  their  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  several  times  very  narrowly  escaped  from  tlie  grizzly  bear. 
Once  while  hunting  with  another  person  on  one  of  the  upper  tributaries  to 
the  Missouri,  he  heard  the  report  of  his  companion's  rifle,  and  when  he 
looked  round,  beheld  him  at  a  short  distance  endeavoring  to  escape  from  one 
of  these  bears,  which  he  had  wounded  as  it  was  coming  towards  him. 
Dougherty,  fdt'getful  of  every  thing  but  the  preservation  of  his  friend,  hasten- 
ed to  call  ofl"  the  attention  of  the  bear,  and  arrived  in  rifle-shot  distance  just 
in  time  to  efiect  his  generous  purpose.  He  discharged  his  ball  at  the  ani- 
mal, and  was  obliged  in  his  turn  to  fly ;  his  friend,  relieved  from  immediate 
danger,  prepared  for  another  attack  by  charging  his  rifle,  with  which  he 
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■gain  wounded  the  bear,  and  saved  Mr  D,  from  Turfher  peril.  N«(her  t»' 
ceired  any  injury  from  this  encoanter,  in  which  the  bear  was  at  length  killed. 
Mr  Dougharty,  the  hunter  before  mentioned,  relatcB  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  great  mmcnlar  strength  of  the  grizzly  bear:— Having  killed 
a  bison,  and  left  the  carcass  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  assistance  to  skiij 
Bad  cat  it  np,  he  was  very  mocb  surprised  on  his  return  to  find  that  it  had 
been  dragged  off,  whda,  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  a  grizzly  bear,  and 
had  been  placed  in  a  pit,  Wkich  the  animal  hod  dng  with  his  ckwa  foi  its 
reception. 


THE    AMERICAN    BLACK    BBAR.i. 


This  animal  b  found  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the  northern  dislricu 
of  America.  In  size  and  form  be  approaches  nearest  to  the  brown  bear ;  but 
his  color  is  a  uniform  shining  jet  black,  except  on  the  muzzle,  where  it  is 
lawn  colored;  on  the  lips  and  sides  of  the  mouth  it  is  almost  gray.  The 
hair,  except  on  the  muzzle,  is  long  and  straight,  and  is  less  shaggy  than  in 
most  other  species.  The  forehead  has  a  slight  elevation,  and  the  muzzle  is 
elongated,  and  somewhat  flattened  above.  The  young  ones,  however,  are 
first  of  a  bright  ash  color,  which  gradually  changes  into  a  deep  brown,  and 
ends  by  becoming  a  deep  black. 

The  American  black  bear  lives  a  solitary  life  in  forests  and  uncultivated 
deserts,  and  subsists  on  fruits,  and  on  the  young  shoots  and  roots  of  vegeta- 
bles. Of  honey  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and,  as  be  is  a  most  expert  climber, 
he  scales  the  loftiest  trees  in  search  of  it.  Fish,  loo,  be  delights  in,  and  is 
often  found  in  qiKst  of  them  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  on  the  sea-shore. 

>  Umi*  Ameritamu,  Dhh. 
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When  these  resources  fail,  he  will  attack  small  quadrapeds,  and  even  ani- 
mals of  some  magnitude.  As,  indeed,  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  love  of 
flesh  in  him  grows  with  the  use  of  it. 

As  the  fur  is  of  some  value,  the  Indians  are  assiduous  in  the  chase  of  the 
Creature  which  produces  it.  "  About  the  end  of  December,  from  the  abund- 
ance of  fruits  they  find  in  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring  countries,  the 
bears  become  so  fat  and  lazy  that  they  can  scarcely  run.  At  this  time  they 
are  hunted  by  the  American  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  chase  is  generally 
this :  the  bear  chiefly  adopts  for  his  retreat  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  C3rpres8 
tree,  which  he  climbs,  and  then  descends  into  the  cavity  from  above.  The 
hunter,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  him  into  his  retreat,  climbs  a  neigh- 
boring tree,  and  seats  himself  opposite  to  the  hole.  In  one  hand  he  holds 
his  gun,  and  in  the  other  a  torch,  which  he  darts  into  the  cavity.  Frantic 
with  rage  and  terror,  the  b^  makes  a  spring  from  his  station ;  but  the 
hunter  seizes  the  instant  of  his  appearance,  and  shoots  him. 

**  The  pursuit  of  these  animals  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  some 
of  the  Indian  tribesj  and  is  never  undertaken  without  much  ceremony.  A 
principal  warrior  gives  a  general  invitation  to  all  the  hunters.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strict  fast  of  eight  days,  in  which  they  totally  abstain  from  food ; 
but  during  which  the  day  is  passed  in  continual  song.  This  is  done  to  in- 
voke the  spirits  of  the  woods  to  direct  die  hunters  to  the  places  where  there 
are  abundance  of  bears.  They  even  cut  the  flesh  in  divers  parts  of  their 
bodies,  to  render  the  spirits  more  propitious.  They  also  address  themselves 
to  the  spirits  of  the  beasts  slain  in  preceding  chases,  and  implore  these 
to  direct  them  in  their  dreams  to  an  abundance  of  game.  The  chief  of  the 
hunt  now  gives  a  great  feast,  at  which  no  one  dares  to  appear  without  first 
bathing.  At  this  entertainment,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  eat 
with  great  moderation.  The  master  of  the  feast  touches  noting;  but  is 
employed  in  relating  to  the  guests  ancient  tales  of  feats  in  former  chases ; 
and  fresh  invocations  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  bears  conclude  the  whole. 

**  They  then  saUy  forth,  equipped  as  if  for  war,  and  painted  black ;  and 
they  proceed  on  their  way  in  a  direct  line,  not  allowing  rivers,  marshes,  or 
any  other  impediment,  to  stop  their  course,  and  driving  before  them  all  the 
beasts  they  find.  When  they  arrive  at  the  hunting  ground,  they  surround 
as  large  a  space  as  they  can ;  and  then  contract  their  circle,  searching  at 
the  same  time  every  hollow  uee,  and  every  plac^  capable  of  being  the 
retreat  of  a  bear;  and  they  continue  the  same  practice  till  the  chase  is 
expired. 

**  As  soon  as  a  bear  is  killed,  a  hunter  puts  into  his  mouth  a  lighted  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  blowing  into  it,  fills  the  throat  with  the  smoke,  conjuring 
the  spirit  of  the  animal  not  to  resent  what  they  are  about  to  do  to  its  body, 
or  to  render  their  future  chases  unsuccessful.  As  the  beast  makes  no  reply, 
diey  cut  out  the  string  of  the  tongue,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire.  If  it 
crackle  and  shrivel  up  (which  it  is  almost  sure  to  do,)  they  accept  this  as 
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m  good  omen ;  if  not,  iher  coniider  that  the  ipirit  of  tbe  bntt  ia  not  appet^ 
ed,  and  that  the  chue  of  Uie  next  yeai  will  be  nnfortnuate," 

In  the  Tower  Heuagerie  of  London,  there  is  a  Terr  tame  and  playfot 
Americas  bear,  which  wbi  piaaented  to  it  in  1824.  He  waa  originally  in 
the  aame  doi  with  tbe  hfima,  and,  except  at  feeding  timea,  waa  on  good 
terma  with  hia  companion.  A  piece  of  meat,  bowerer,  would  oecaaioiuUr 
produce  a  lemporaiy  disaenairai  between  tltem ;  in  which  the  hyxna,  thoo^ 
the  cmalleAt  of  the  two,  bad  tuoally  tbe  upper  band.  On  mcb  oecaaiona, 
tbe  defeated  bear  would  moan  moat  pileoiuly,  in  a.  tone  aomewhat  like  a 
ahcep  bleating,  while  the  byRoa  deronred  tbe  remainder  of  hi<  dinner.* 


THE    WHITE,    OE    POLAR    BEAR.» 


Tbe  polar  bear  is  diatingaiahed  by  bis  tremendous  ferocity.    It  aome- 
times  reaches  the  length  of  twelve  feet.    Its  head  and  neck  are  more 


ncoTdcd  in  Ac  hUtorin  of  the  til 
foiod.- 
Srane  yeni*  iiDce,  when  tha  wsatarn  put  of  Hew-Toik  mw'  in  ■  itale  of  nature,  and 

— 1 -•  I -•  -t—:j  _f  1^ _ e  enltrpriBii^  pilgrim  had  erected 

, , __..   .  eH«a.     OnedaTaabe  m*  ailljng 

oa  ibe  ]og,  euiug  bi>  bnad  and  dieeae,  a  large  Llack  bear  came  tnaa  Ua  wooda  Urwarda 
(lie  BiDl.  The  nan,  leaTinf  hii  lUKheon  on  the  log,  made  a  apring,  and  aeated  himaetf 
■aabaam  abcne;  when  tbe  bev,  tooniliDg  Ibe  log,  eat  down  with  Ui  ramp  Mwaidalba 
taw,  which  waa  in  ^eiatim,  and  onnmaueed  hia  appelila  on  the  man'i  dinner.  AlW  a 
Bole  while,  the  saw  approached  neai  enough  to  interfera  with  the  (eatben  on  Bmin'a 
liaek,aMi  he  Utekd  abaga  little  ai^  keot  aa  eatiog.  Again  Ibe  mw  oaine  up,  and 
aentAed  a  little  fleah.  Tne  bear  than  wturied  abonl,  and  tbrawing  hi*  pawa  annoid  uw 
aav,Udoa(£lbe  wu  mangled  through  and  thionsh,  when  ha  roOHl  off,  lilt  throngn 
inle  Iba  Bead,  mkI  Uad  U  death. 
■  Dmu  taariHwHU,  Lw. 
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lengthened  than  that  of  the  brown  bear,  and  the  body  ia  longer  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk.  In  the  Polar  seas  it  may  literally  be  said  to  swarm.  There,  it 
is  seen  not  only  on  the  land  and  fixed  ice,  but  on  floating  ice  several  leagues 
out  at  sea.  In  the  latter  manner,  white  bears  are  sometimes  conveyed  to 
Iceland,  where  they  are  so  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  that  a  cmsade 
is  immediately  commenced  against  them.  At  sea,  the  food  of  this  animal 
is  fish,  seals,  and  the  carcases  of  whales ;  on  land,  it  preys  upon  deer  and 
other  animals,  and  will  eat  various  kinds  of  berries.  In  winter,  it  beds 
itself  deeply  under  the  sj^ow  or  eminences  of  ice,  ana  awaits,  in  a 
torpid  state,  the  return  of  the  sun.  It  suffers  exceedingly  when  exposed  to 
great  heat. 

Of  the  ferocity  of  the  Polar  bear,  Barentz  gives  a  striking  proof.  In 
Nova  Zembla  they  attaclled  his  sailors;  carried  them  off  in  their  mouths 
with  the  utmost  facility/lind^evoured  them  in  sight  of  their  comrades.  A 
few  years  ago,  some  sailors  in  a  boat,  fired  at  and  wounded  one.  In  spite 
of  his  receiving  another  shot,  he  swam  after  the  boat,  and  endeavored 
to  climb  into  it.  One  of  his  feet  was  cut  off  with  a  hatchet,  but  he  still 
pursued  the  aggressors  to  the  ship.  Numerous  additional  wounds  did  not 
check  his  fury ;  mutilated  as  he  was,  he  ascended  the  ship's  side,  drove  the 
sailors  into  the  shrouds,  and  was  following  them  thither,  when  a  mortal 
shot  stretched  him  dead  on  the  deck. 

But  even  this  formidable  animal  is  not  without  its  good  qualities.  It  is  a 
faithful  mate  and  an  affectionate  parent.  Heame  tells  us  that,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  males  are  so  much  attached  to  their  mates,  that  he 
has  often  seen  one  of  them,  on  a  female  being  filled,  come  and  put  his 
paws  over  her,  and  rather  suffer  himself  to  be  shot  than  abandon  her. 

"While  the  Carcase  frigate,  which  went  out  some  years  ago  to  make 
discoveries  towards  the  North  Pole,  was  locked  in  the  ice,  early  one  morn- 
ing the  man  at  the.  mast-head  gave  notice  that  three  bears  were  making 
their  way  very  fast  over  the  frozen  ocean,  and  were  directing  their  course 
towards  the  sliip.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been  invited  by  the  scent  of  some 
blubber  of  a  walrus  that  the  crew  had  killed  a  few  days  before ;  which  had 
been  set  on  fire,  and  was  burning  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach. 
They  proved  to  be  a  she  bear  and  her  two  cubs ;  but  the  cubs  were  nearly 
as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  of  the 
flames  part  of  the  flesh  of  Uie  walrus  that  remained  unconsumed,  and  ate  it 
voraciously.  The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  upon  the  ice  great  lumps  of 
the  flesh  of  the  sea  horse,  which  they  had  still  remaining.  These  the  old 
bear  fetched  away  singly,  laid  every  lump  before  her  cubs  as  she  brought  it, 
and  dividing  it,  gave  to  e^ch  a  share,  reserving  but  a  small  portion  to  her- 
self. As  she  was  fetching  away  the  last  piece,  the  sailors  levelled  their 
musjcets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead;  and  in  her  retreat  they 
wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally.  It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity 
from  any  but  unfeeling  minds,  to  have  marked  the  affectionate  concern  ex* 
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presaed  by  this  poor  bea«t  in  the  last  moments  of  her  exjrinng  joxmg  one*. 
ThODgh  she  was  herself  dreadfully  wounded,  and  could  but  just  crawl  to 
th«  place  where  they  by,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched 
away,  as  she  had  done  others  before,  tore  it  in  pieces  and  laid  it  before 
ihem ;  and  when  she  saw  that  they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  fiiat 
upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavored  to  raise  them  np.  When 
she  found  she  coold  not  stir  them,  she  went  off,  and  when  she  had  got  to 
some  distance,  she  looked  back  and  moaned.  Finding  this  10  no  purpose, 
she  returned,  and,  smelling  round  them,  began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She 
went  off  3  second  time  as  before ;  and,  having  crawled  a  few  paces,  looked 
again  behind  her,  and  for  some  tune  stood  moaning.  But  still  her  cnbs  not 
rising  to  follow  her,  she  returned  lo  tbcm  agab  ^  and,  with  signs  of  inex- 
pressible  fondness,  went  round  pawing  them  and  moaning.  Finding  at  last 
that  they  irere  cold  and  lifeless,  she  raised  her  Iicad  towards  the  ship,  and 
uttered  a  growl  of  despair,  which  the  murderers  relumed  with  a  volley 
{^  mosket  balls.  She  fell  between  her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds." 
Hr  Scoresby  mentions  a  singular  circumstance  with  respect  to  a  part 
of  this  animal.  "The  liver,  I  may  observe,  as  a  curions  bet,"  says  he,  "is 
hortfol,  and  even  deleterious ;  while  the  flesh  and  liver  of  the  leal,  on  which 
it  diiefly  feeds,  are  noorishiiig  and  palatable.  Sailors  who  have  inadver- 
tently eaten  the  liver  of  bears,  have  almost  always  been  sick  after  it :  some 
have  actoally  died ;  and  the  efiecis  on  others  has  been  to  cause  the  skin  to 
peal  off  their  bodies.  This  is,  perhaps,  almost  the  onl)'  instance  known 
of  any  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  quadruped  proving  unwholesome." 


THE    LARGE    LIPPED    BEAB.» 


This  attimal,  which  was  first  brought  from  India  about  forty  years  ago, 
was  at  fint  misnamed  the  five-fingered,  or  ursine  sloth.    It  has,  however, 

*  VrtoM  laUatia,  Dcm.  . 
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nodung  in  eommoo  with  the  taaulj  of  the  ilotha,  bui  it  a.  gennioe  b«ar. 
Tbi>  curiouB  qnadniped  ia  lud  to  Ikave  been  bronghl  front  the  interior  part 
of  Bengal,  where  it  bunowa  in  the  groiuiil.  It  U  covered  with  bUck,  ttag- 
gj  bair,  which  on  the  back  is  twelre  inches  long,  where  it  dirides  and 
fbrniB  a  kind  of  btinch-  The  hair  on  its  head  it  short,  end  the  moat  ii 
of  a  rellovish  white.  The  toil  is  so  short  aa  to  be  ecarcely  yiaible.  Ita 
lipa  are  thin  ajtd  reif  long,  and  fumiaheu  with  muscles,  bj  which  it  can 
protrude  them  in  a  most  singular  majiner.  Ita  legs  and  feet  resemble  those 
of  the  common  bear,  and  on^ach  foot  it  has  five  long,  crooked,  white  daws, 
which  it  uses  either  together  or  seporatelf ,  like  fingers  to  brcsk  its  (bod, 
and  coorey  it  to  the  moults  It  has  no  cutting  teeth,  but  two  rery  strong 
canine  teeth,  and  six  grmdbrs  in  each  jaw. 

Il  i*  a  gentle  bnt  alngd^h  animal,  and  (Ms  on  bread,  Cniit,  nnts,  honour, 
or  fat;  but  refuses  root^a^d  the'lean  and  mnscolar  puts  of  fleth.  In 
general,  ita  motions  are  slow  and  langtiid;  bnt  when  distnrb«d  or  irritalod, 
it  appears  rather  lirely,  and  utters  a  kind  of  short,  abrupt  roar. 


,TBE    BQRNEAN    BEAR.i 


In  one  point,  this  native  of  Borneo  differs  strikingly  &om  the  other  bears. 
Its  head,  instead  of  being  flattened,  is  nearly  hemispherical  ftbove,  rising  in 
a  strong  arch,  immediately  behind  its  obtuse  and  gradnally  attenuated  nose. 
Its  mouth  is  Tery  expansible,  and  has  a  long,  narrow,  extensile  tongue, 
which  the  owner  can  protrude  nearly  a  foot,  and  then  curve  spirally  in- 
wards ;  a  process  which  il  frequently  perfbrma.    The  daws  are  very  bog, 


■^ 
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firmly  arched,  tapering  gradaally  to  the  point,  and  well  calculated  for 
digging  the  earth.  Its  short,  glistening  far,  rather  rigid,  yet  soft  to  the 
toach,  is  a  fine  jet  black  on  the  body,  head,  and  extremities.  The  muzzle 
is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  has  a  large,  broad 
patch,  of  a  more  bright  and  nearly  orange  tint,  and  an  irregular  quadrangu- 
lar form,  deeply  notched  above.  From  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  one  indindual 
measured  three  feet  nine  inches.  * 

"  It  arrived  in  this  country,"  says  the  author  of  the  *  Tower  Menagerie,' 
"  aboQt  four  years  ago ;  and  formed,  until  latel]^  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  interesting  spectacles,  among  the*  animals  confined  in  the  menagerie. 
It  was  brought  from  Borneo  when  very  young,  aQd  during  its  passage  was 
the  constant  associate  of  a  monkey,  and  of  several  other  young  animals.  It 
was  thus  domesticated  in  early  life,  and  its  manner^  in  confinement  greatly 
resembled  those  of  the  Malayan  bear,  obserf ^d  hfi  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  to 
which  it  was  probably  not  inferior  in  sagacity  or  intellect.  It  could  rest 
entirely  on  its  posterior  feet,  and  could  even  raise  itself  without  difficulty, 
to  a  neariy  erect  posture ;  but  was  more  generally  seen  in  a  sitting  attitude 
at  the  door  of  its  apartment,  eagerly  surveying  the  visiters,  and  attracting 
their  attention  by  the  imcouthness  of  its  form,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
motions.  When  a  morsel  of  bread  or  cake  was  held  at  a  small  distance 
beyond  its  reach,  it  would  thrust  forward  its  upper  lip  as  a  proboscis,  in  a 
moat  ludicrous  manner,  at  the  same  time  making  use  of  its  paws  to  seize 
the  object.  After  obtaining  it  and  filling  its  mouth,  it  would  place  the  re- 
mainder with  great  calmness  on  its  posterior  feet,  and  bring  it  in  successive 
I^rtions  to  its  mouth.  When  craving  for  food,  and  also  while  consuming  it, 
it  emitted  a  coarse,  but  not  unpleasant,  whining  sound,  accompanied  by  a 
!ow,  grunting  noise ;  but  if  teased  at  this  time,  it  would  suddenly  raise  its 
voice  to  a  harsh,  grating  tone.  It  was  excessively  voracious,  and  appeared 
disposed  to  eat  almost  without  cessation  ;  a  propensity  which  finally 
cost  it  its  life,  having  overgorged  itself  at  breakfast  one  morning  in  the 
summer,  during  the  hot  weather,  and  dying  within  ten  minutes  afterwards. 
On  seeing  its  keeper,  it  would  often  place  itself  in  a  variety  of  attitudes,  to 
court  his  attention  and  caresses,  extending  its  nose  and  anterior  feet,  or, 
mddenJy  turning  round,  exposing  its  back  and  waiting  for  several  minutes 
in  thifr  posture  with  its  head  placed  on  the  ground.  It  delighted  in  being 
patted  and  rubbed,  even  by  strangers ;  but  violently  resented  abuse  and  ill 
treaunent.    Its  principal  food  was  bread.*' 

15 
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THE    THIBET    BEAR.' 


This  sp  «  foand  in 

Sumatra.  the  large 

lipped  bean,  by  the  thickness  of  its  neck,  and  the  flatnew  of  its  head.  It 
luu  a  compact  body  aod  heavy  limbs,  and  its  dawe  are  little  more  than 
half  as  long  as  those  of  the  other  Indian  bears.  The  eare  are  rery  large. 
The  muzzle  is  moderately  thick,  and  somewhat  lengthened;  the  upper  pSTt 
black,  with  ■  slightly  reddish  tint  on  the  sides ;  the  edges  of  the  lips  fiesh 
colored,  and  the  hair  smooth.  From  the  back  part  of  the  head,  howerer, 
the  hail  becomes  shaggy.  A  uniform  jet^ack  is  its  ioTariable  color,  except 
on  the  lower  lip,  which  is  white ;  and  no  i^o  is  a  patch  on  the  front  of  the 
neck,  shaped  like  the  letter  Y,  the  ob^flfi*  lines  of  which  pass  in  front  of 
the  thonlden,  while  the  lower  line  occupie*  the  middle  of  the  chest. 

U.  DuTancel  considers  the  Thibet  bear  to  be  somewhat  ferocious.  But 
the  animal  from  which  the  cnt  was  drawn,  was  tolerably  tame,  and  wag 
eseeediikgty  fond  of  play  in  his  own  nncoutb  manner.  He  lived  .on  bread 
and  fniiis,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  taste  flesh,  either  raw  or 

1  t/rnu  fUMoRiu,  Cdt. 
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THE    EACCOON.i 


Thx  raccoon  b  &  natire  of  most  pCLTts  of  North  America ;  but  it  hu  nerer 
yet  been  found  on  the  Old  Continent.  Bnffon  Mserts  that  it  is  common  in 
South  America,  but  we  believe  it  has  nerer  beea  found  farther  sonth  than 

It  i>  an  animal  of  about  the  same  size  as  a  small  badger;  its  body  is  short 
and  balkf ;  its  fui  is  fine,  long,  thick,  blackish  at  the  surface,  and  gnf 
towards  the  bottom ;  its  head  is  like  that  of  the  fox,  bnt  its  ears  are  round 
and  shorter ;  its  eyes  are  large,  d[^a  yellowish  green,  and  over  them  there  is 
>  a  blxck  and  transverse  stVipe^,!^  ^out  is  sharp;  its  tail  is  thick,  but  taper- 
ing towards  a  point,  and  roamClRitltenialely  from  one  end  to  the  Other  with 
black  and  white,  and  brownish' nogs,  and  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  body:  its 
fore  legs  qre  much  shorter  than  the  bind  ones,  and  both  are  armed  wiUi  five 
strong,  sharp  claws. 

It  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  the  (ur  districts,  being  found  as  far  north 
as  Red  river,  in  latitude  fiAy  degrees,  from  which  quarter  about  one  hundred 
skins  are  procured  annnally,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  If  there  is  no 
mistake -as  to  the  identity  of  the  species,  the  raccoOn  ezteods  farther  north 
on  the  shores  of  the  Paci&c  than  it  does  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bocky 
Honntabs.  Dizon  and  Porllock  obtained  cloaks  of  raccoon  skins  from  the 
aatives  of  Cook's  river,  in  latitude  sixty  degrees;  and  skins  supposed  to  be 
of  the  raccoon,  were  also  seen  at  Nooika  Sound,  by  Captain  Cook.    Lewis 

'  Pncfoit  lalar,  LiH,     Tlu  gsiiiu  Precyaa.  bu  ail  upper  and  *ii  lomr  indson ;  twir 
vn^'siu  tifo  low«r  caninei;  Iwdre  upper  and  IvtlTt  lower  mtilars.     Lower  iodwn  on 
(Be  now  line  ;  the  three  poelerior  molara  lubercoknu  ;  Teet  penladictyle ;  naili  ibsip ;   ' 
maixk pmnMd I  taa  (malt;  uillmg;  aiveiitrsl  munma. 
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and  Clarke  expressly  state  that  the  raccoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colambia^ 
is  the  same  with  the  animal  so  common  in  the  United  States.  Desmarest 
says  that  the  raccoon  extends  as  far  south  as  Paraguay.  It  is  an  animal, 
with  a  fox-like  cotmtenance,  but  with  much  of  the  gait  of  a  bear,  and  being 
partially  plantigrade,  it  was  classed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Urstu.  In 
the  wild  state,  it  sleeps  by  day^  comes  from  its  retreat  in  the  evening,  and 
prowls  in  th«  night  in  search  of  roots,  fruits,  green  corn,  birds,  and  insects. 
It  is  said  to  eat  merely  the  brain,  or  suck  the  blood  of  such  birds  as  it  kills. 
At  low  water,  it  frequents  the  sea  shore  to  feed  on  crabs  and  oysters.  It  is 
fond  of  dipping  its  food  into  water  before  it  eats,  which  occasioned  Linnseus 
to  give  it  the  specific  name  of  lotor.  It  climbs  trees  with  facility.  The  fur 
of  the  racoon  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  its  flesh,  when  it  has 
been  fed  on  vegetables,  is  reported  to  be  good.  , 

He  may  be  tamed  without  difficulty,  and  Is  then  very  good-natured  and 
sportive,  but  is  as  mischievous  ]p  a  monkey,  and  seldom  remains  at  rest. 
Of  ill  treatment  he  is  e^reraely  sensible,  and  neVer  forgives  those  from 
whom  he  ha^  received  it.  He  has  also  an  ant^iathy  to  sharp  and  harsh 
sounds,  sudii  as  the  b^rk  of  a  dog  and  the  cry  of  a  child. 

We  shall  insert  hefe,  the  greater  part  of  a  letter  written  by  M.  Blanquart 
de  Salines,  Co.  ,Coimt  de  Buffon,  on  the  cprrectness  of  which  full  relianee 
may  be  plaeed*  "^ 

".My  raccoon  was  alwijM  kept  chained  before  he  came  into  my  possession, 
and  in  this  captivity  he  seeoKSd  sufficiently  gentle,  though  not  caressing ; 
all  the  inmates  of  the  house  paid  him  the  same  attention,  but  he  received 
them  differently ;  treatment  he  would  submit  to  from  one  person,  invariably 
offended  him  when  offered  by  another.  When  his  chain  was  occasio&aUy 
broken,  liberty  rendered  him  insolent;  he  took  possession  of  his  apartment, 
suffering  *&o  one  to  approach  him,  and  was  with  difficulty  again  confined. 
Daring  his  stay  with  me,  his  confinement  was  frequently  suspended ;  with- 
out loosing  of  him,  I  allowed  him  to  walk  t^bout  with  his  chain  on,  and  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  by  various  movements.  It  was  otherwise  when  he 
escaped  by  his  own  efforts :  he  would  then  ramble  for  three  or  four  days 
together  over  the  neighboring  roofs,  and  only  descend  at  night  into  the 
yards,  enter  the  hea*roosts  and  destroy  the  poultry,  especially  the  Guinea 
fowls,  toting  nothing  but  their  heads.  His  chain  did  not  render  him  less 
sanguinary,  though  it  made  him  more  circumspect:  he  then  employed 
stratagem,  allowing  the  poultry  to  familiarize  themselves  with  him  by  par- 
taking of  his  food ;  nor  was  it  until  he  had  induced  them  to  feel  in  perfect 
security,  that  he  would  seize  a  fowl  and  tear  it  in  pieces ;  he  also  killed 
kittens  in  the  same  manner. 

"  If  the  raccoon  be  not  very  grateful  for  favors  received,  he  is  singularly 
iensible  of  bad  treatment ;  a  servant  one  day  struck  him  some  blows  #ith  a 
stick,  and  often  afterwards  vainly  endeavored  to  conciliate  him,  by  offering 
eggs  and  shrimps,  of  which  the  animal  was  very  fond.    At  the  approach  of 
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thb  MrraDt,  he  became  enraged,  And  with  ■parUing  eyet  would  ipriBg  towudi 
him,  making  TiolenI  ouicriea;  under  luch  circumBtancM,  he  would  accept 
oT  noxhing,  uniil  hii  enemy  had  with  dnwn.  Th«  Toice  of  the  nceoon,  when 
enraged,  it  very  tinjinlir,  Mmetimea  naembling  the  whiMliag  of  a  curlew, 
and  at  othen  the  hoarse  barking  of  an  old  dog.  When  itnick  by  any  one, 
OT  attacked  by  an  animal  atroDger  than  himaelf,  he  offered  no  retiitancc ; 
like  the  hedge-hog,  he  hid  hie  head  and  paws,  by  rolling  hia  body  in  form 
of  a  ball,  and  would  hare  aufiered  death  in  that  potitioo.  I  have  obaerred 
that  he  DCTer  left  hay  nor  straw  in  hi*  bed,  preferring  to  aleep  on  the 
board) ;  when  litter  was  giveii,  he  threw  it  away  immediately.  He  did  not 
seem  raj  sensible  to  cold,  and  paned  two  out  of  three  winters  expMed  to 
all  the  rigora  of  the  seaaon,  and  did  well,  notwithitandiag  he  wa*  bequently 
eorered  with  snow.  1  do  not  think  he  was  solicitous  to  teceiTe  warmth ; 
during  some  frosts,  I  gave  him  aeparately  wa|m  watf>.snd  water  almoai 
frozen,  to  aoak  bis  food  in,  and  he  always  prrfne^^  latter.  He  was  at 
libeity  to  aleep  in  the  stable,  but  often  prefarroi  fusing  the  night  in  the 
open  yard."    _  ,. 


THE    BROWN    COATI.' 


Thi>  animal,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  many  authors  have 
eallod  eoatmaaiJi.  It  u  very  diSertet  from  the  animal  de*erU»ed  in  the  pre- 
coling  article.  .  It  is  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  raccoon ;  its  body  and  oeck, 
its  hod  and  nose,  are  of  a  more  lengthened  lorm;  its  upper  jaw  is  an  inch, 
M  an  inch  and  a  half  longer  than  the  lower  one ;  and  its  snout,  irtiich  ia 
moveable  in  every  direction,  turns  up  at  the  point.  The  eyes  of  the  coati 
aie  also  smaller  than  the  eyes  of  the  raccoon,  and  are  surronnded  by  thre« 

'  NoMW  Jiitea.  Tbe  geatu  lVat]ia  hu  ni  Dp]»r  snd  aii  lanr  inciwn  i  two  uppR 
ud  two  lawn  castMt ;  IwelTs  upper  ind  Iwalre  lowsr  molm.  Lower  ioclian  on  the 
nine  lint)  thrac  poilenor  molin,  lubercoloiu  i  fiMt  pentadtclTlc,  amud  with  (tnoj 
nD(;  BOW  much  prolonged  ukd  momlile;  tail  loof  i  *u  Tcntitfnmning. 
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white  Bpots;  its  hair  is  longer  and  coarser,  its  legs  are  shorter,  and  its  feet 
longer;  bnt,  like  (he  raccoon,  its  tail  ia  diversified  with  rings,  alternately 
blacit  aoi  fulTous ;  "and  \o  all  its  feet  there  are  fire  claws. 

This  aninwl  tau  a  practice  of  eating  its  own  tail,  which,  when  not  muti- 
lated, is  longer  (Han  its  body,  and  which  it  generally  rears  aloft,  and  can 
more  with  ease  in  any  direction.* 

As  for  the  coati  iniiiher  respects,  it  is  an  animal  of  prey,  which  subsists 
on  flesh  and  blood,  which,  like  the  fox,  destroys  small  animals  and  poultry, 
hunts  for  the  nests  of  little  birds,  and  devours  their  eggs ;  and  it  ia  probable 
from  this  conformity  of  disposition,  that  some  authors  have  considered  the 
toati  as  a  species  of  small  foi.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of  South  America. 
In  pursuit  of  its  prey,  it  climbs  trees  with  much  agility.  When  tamed, 
which  it  easily  is,  it  is  fond  of  being  caressed,  but  does  not  become  much 
tttiached  to  iu  owner. 


THE    EUROPEAN    BADGE E> 


Is  a  1^,  distrustful,  solitary  animal,  (hat  retires  for  from  the  approach  of 

'OodnunUTii,  "It  hat  bnm  considered  very  wonderful  tfant  Ihis  unimil  thouM  ealiU 
«wn(aiJ,wbichcertaiiil;iniii«ir>  tube  Ihe  Tact.  The  eitreme  length  oFito  till,  in  which 
the  blood  circulBles  but  rcebly.  eipcuei  tl  to  the  inSueacc  of  the  cold  ot  TroM :  uid  the 
ciieediagly  tormeniing  irritation  produced  thereby,  leads  the  animal  to  gnaw  and  scratch 
the  tail  to  lelicie  the  eicessiye  itching.  The  disease  spreads,  and  the  anRuish  induces 
the  coatimnndi  to  ^av  more  furiouily,  and  eyentually  his  life  »  destroyed  by  tho  eiMn- 
Bon«rihe  inflsmmilion  and  irritation  to  the  spine,  Lc." 

The  genus  Tar  . .  

;  tea  npper  and  ttretre  lomr  nwlan.    The  first  molsi  Tery  imatl, 
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man,  and  digs  a  subterraneous  residence,  where  it  spends,  at  least,  three 
fourths  of  its  existence,  and  never  ventures  forth  but  in  search  of  food.  It 
burrows  in  the  ^oond  with  particular  facility,  as  its  body  is  rather  of  an 
oblong  fomiy  and  its  claws,  those  especially  of  the  fore  feet,  are  very  long 
and  compact.  The  hole  which  it  thus  forms  often  proceeds  to  a  great  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  passage  to  it  is  always  oblique  and 
winding.  • 

The  foXf  who  is  less  expert  at  such  excavations,  often  appropriates  to  his 
own  convenience  the  labors  of  the  badger. 

Unable  to  compel  him  from  his  retreat  by  force,  it  drives  him  from  it  by 
stratagem,  often  remains  a  fixed  sentinel  at  the  mouth  of  t£e  passage, 
disturbs  it,  and,  as  an  infallible  expedient,  it  is  said,  emits  his  ordure.  The 
badger  gone,  he  immediately  assumes  possession  of  it,  enlarges  it,  and  every 
way  accommodates  it  to  his  own  purpose.  Though  forced  to  remove  to 
another  habitation,  this  animal  does  not,  however,  jfmove  to  another  coun- 
try. At  a  little  distance  from  its  old  burrow,  it  forms  a  new  one,  from 
which  it  never  stirs  but  at  night.  The  dogs  easily  overtake  it  when  it  is  at 
any  distance  from  its  hole,  and  then,  using  all  its  strength,  and  all  its  pow- 
ers of  resistance,  it  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and  defends  itself  with 
desperate  resolution.  It  has  one  single  advantage  over  its  assailants.  The 
skin  is  so  thick,  and  especially  so  loose,  that  the  teeth  of  the  dogs  can  make 
little  impression  on  it,  and  the  badger  can  turn  himself  round  in  it,  so  as  to 
bite  them  in  their  tenderest  parts. 

,  The  young  badgers  are  easily  tamed ;  they  will  play  with  young  dogs, 
and,  like  them,  will  follow  any  person  whom  they  know,  and  from  whom 
they  receive  their  food ;  but  the  old  ones,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  still  remain 
wild.  They  are  neither  mischievous  nor  voracious,  as  the  fox  and  the  wolf 
are,  yet  they  are  carnivorous ;  and  though  raw  meat  is  their  favorite  food, 
yet  they  will  eat  any  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  as  flesh,  eggs,  cheese, 
butter,  bread,  fish,  fruit,  nuts,  roots,  &c.  They  sleep  the  greater  part  of 
their  time,  without,  however,  being  subject,  like  the  mountain  rat  or  the 
dormouse,  to  a  torpor  during  the  winter ;  and  thus  it  is  that  though  they 
feed  moderately,  yet  they  are  always  fat. 

Their  hole  they  keep  exceedingly  clean,  nor  are  they  ever  known  to  void 
their  ordure  in  it.  The  male  is  rarely  to  be  found  with  the  female.  In 
-sutnmer  she  brings  forth,  and  her  usual  number  at  a  birth  is  three  or  four. 
These  she  feeds  at  first  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with  such  petty  prey 
as  she  can  surprise.  She  seizes  young  rabbits  in  the  warren,  robs  birds  of 
their  young,  while  yet  in  the  nest,  finds  out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid 
up  their  honey,  where  field-mice,  lizards,  serpents,  and  grasshoppers  are  to 

tbe  lecond  and  third  pointed,  the  fourth  cnlting  on  the  external  side,  the  fifth  tnbercnloas 
and  large;  body  low  npon  the  legs;  pentaoactyle ;  nails  robust;  tail  short;  an  anal 
pooch,  containing  a  fetia  secretion. 
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be  met  with ;  uid  canies  all  to  her  expecting  brood,  irtiich  ahe  tequendf 
briogs  forward  to  the  ^outh  <d  her  hole. 

These  aDimaU  afe  o^urally  of  a  chilly  temperament.  Such  as  are  rear- 
ed in  a  honse  sAm.  to  1>e  never  more  happy  than  when  near  a  fire,  l^y 
«re  likewise  vetf  aibjecl  lo  the  roange ;  and,  unleu  careAilly  washed,  die 
tlogs  that  penetrate  into  their  barrows  are  seized  with  the  same  diitemper. 

The  hair  of  the  badger  is  always  filthy ;  between  the  anas  and  the  tail 
there  is  an  opening,  ithich,  thougfa  it  has  do  commnDicntion  with  nny  inte- 
rior pan,  and  is  hardly  on  inch  deep,  contiDaally  emits  an  oily  liquid. 
This  the  animal  is  fond  of  racking.  Its  flesh,  when  the  animal  is  well  fed, 
makes  excellent  hams  and  bacon ;  and  of  its  skin  are  made  coarse  furs,  col- 
lars for  dogs,  and  trappings  for  horses.  The  hair  is  uaed  for  painters* 
famshes. 


THE    AMERICAN    BADO&R.i 


The  American  badger,  as  compand  with  the  European,  ii  generally  leas 
m  size,  and  of  a  lifter  make ;  the  head,  thongh  equally  long,  is  not  eo 
■harp  towards  the  now,  and  the  markings  on  the  fur  are  remarkably  diffe- 
rent. A  narrow  while  line  runs  from  between  the  eyes  towards  the  back, 
die  rest  of  the  upper  pan  of  the  head  is  brown,  the  throat  and  whole  tmder 
jaw  are  white,  the  cheeks  partly  so;  a  Hemieircnlar  brown  spot  is  placed 
between  the  light  part  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  ears. 

The  American  badger  frequents  the  sandy  plains  or  prairies,  which  ddrt 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  latitude  fif^-«ight  degrees.  It 
abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by  the  Misseuri,  but  its  exact  southern  range 
has  not,  as  far  aa  I  know,  been  defined  by  any  traveller.  The  sand  prairies, 
in  the  neighborbood  of  Carlton-bouse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  also  on  the  Bed  River,  that  0ows  intq  Lake  Winnipeg,  are  perfMated 
by  mnumerable  badgcMiolcs,  which  are  a  great  annoyance  to  horsemen, 
particularly  when  the  ground  is  corered  with  snow. 

Whilst  the  ground  is  covered  wiA  snowj  the  badger  rarely  comes  from 
its  holci  and  I  suppose  that  in  that  climate  it  passes  the  mntei  from  the 
beginning  tS  November  to  April,  in  a  torpid  state.  Indeed,  as  it  obtains 
the  small  animals  on  which  it  feeds  by  surpriaiag  them  in  their  burrows,  it 
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l>.]illlediuit.ofdijgiajthmioul.i.dia«wh«,  tl»  (nmid  u  Bonn 
«m  .  .oM  Took.  Like  ih,  btu.,  ih.  |,dg,„  a,  ,„  1^  „^  ,^  j^ 
ms  ihm  long  hibrntiioo ;  for  on  oomiiig  .brorf  (i,  He  ipiiiu  Her  to 
obnorved  to  b«  very  fti.  i,  U,ey  pur,  howe™,  ,i  ih.,  ,ei»n.  Ww™ 
become  lean.         ,  ; 

This  badger  is  a  slow  and  timid  ■nimal,  taking  to  the  Eret  earth  it  aanm 
to.  when  pursued ;  and  a.  it  makea  it.  way  through  the  taudy  soU  with  the 
rapuJity  of  a  mole,  it  soon  pl^tt  itself  out  of  the  ra-ch  of  dangw.  The 
strength  of  Its  fore  feet  atid  daws  ii  to  great,  that  one  which  had  insinuied 
only  Its  head  and  yumlders  into  a  hole,  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  two 
stout  young  men,  who  endearored  to  drag  it  out  by  the  hind  legs  and  tail. 
untiJ  one  of  them  fired  the  contents  of  his  fowling  piece  into  its  bodj. 
Early  in  the  spring,  howerer,  when  ihey  first  begin  to  stir  abroad,  they  may 
be  easily  caught  by  pooring  water  into  their  holes;  for  the  ground  being 
frozen  at  that  period,  the  water  does  not  escape  through  the  sand,  but  soca 
fills  the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  oat. 

The  American  badger  wpfan  to  be  a  more  carniToroos  animal  than  the 
European  one.  A  female  which  I  kiUed,  had  a  small  marmot,  nearly 
entire,  together  with  some  field  mice,  in  its  stomach.  It  had  also  been  eat- 
ing some  Tegetable  matters.  —  RUhartUoa. 


THE  WOLVEBENE.I 


Tbis  animal  has  a  broad,  compact  head,  which  is  suddenly  rounded  off  on 
wery  side,  to  form  the  nose.  In  the  shape  of  its  jaws  it  resembles  a  dog. 
in  ears  are  low,  roimded,  and  moeh  bid  by  the  surrounding  fijr.    The  back 

■  GiiId  oTtHeia.     Tbe  grooi  Gvhi  Iiai  six  smer  snd  lii  lows  indaon  •  two  uppar 
*"lwi  lower  cwuDea;  tea  or  eiijit  npper  snd  twehe  lower  mohra.    The  lluw  fl™i 
■nXmiii  tbauppersadtbe  (bar  in  the  lower  jSTimiiU,  sncoeedBd  br  s  luve  cunii 
">oth,ind  > muU  Inbercnloui  one  st  the  bsdc ;  body  low ;  head  moderstdj  eloDf 
'snuurtudnNiudt  tail  short;  f«el paotMdMctjrle ^  toe* with cnokad mils i  nosiisli 
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is  archad,  the  tail  k|it  aad  boshy ;  the  legs  thick  and  short ;  and  the  whola 
aspect  of  the  aniMk  indicates  strength  withput  much  activity.  The  fur 
bears  a  great  sinmarity  to  that  of  the  black  bear,  but  is  not  so  long,  nor 
of  so  nUi^yaltte. 

The  TVotVMj&ek  is*  a  camirorous  animal,  which  feeds  chiefly  upon  the 
carcasses  of  beMi'^at  have  been  killed  by  accident.  It  has  great  strength, 
and  annoys  the  ndbres  by  destroying  their  hoards  of  provision,  and  derao-  '^ 
lishing  their  martea  traps.  It  is  so  suspicious,  that  it  will  rarely  enter  a  , 
trap  itself,  but  beginning  behind,  pulls  it  to  pieces,  scatters  the  logs  of  which 
it  is  built,  and  then  carries  off  the  bait.  It  feeds  also  on  meadow  mice, 
marmots,  and  other  rodentia,  and  occasionally  on  disabled  quadrupeds  of  a 
larger  size.  We  have  seen  one  chasing  an  American  hare,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  harassed  by  a  snowy  owl.  It  resembles  the  bear  in  its  gait, 
and  is  not  fleet ;  but  it  is  very  industrious,  and  no  doubt  feeds  well,  as  it  is 
generally  fat.  It  is  much  abroad  in  the  winter,  and  the  track  of  its  journey 
in  a  single  night  may  be  traced  for  many  miles. 

This  aiumal  inhabits  northern  Europe  and  America.    It  is  about  the  size 
of  the  badger.    The  above  description  is  from  Dr  Richardson. 


THE    POLECATi 

Is  about  seventeen  inches  in  length ;  of  a  deep  chocolate  color,  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  black ;  has  short  ears,  tipped  with  white,  and  the  tail  is  cover- 
ed with  longish  hair.  In  summer  he  generally  lives  in  woods,  thick  brakes, 
or  rabbit  warrens.  His  burrow  is  about  two  yards  deep,  and  commonly 
ends  under  the  root  of  a  tree.  In  winter,  be  haunts  bams,  hay-lofts,  and 
other  out-houses,  whence  he  sallies  forth  on  the  poultry. 

When  heated,  or  enraged  especially,  it  sends  forth  and  diffuses  a  stench 
that  is  absolutely  intolerable.  The  dogs  will  not  eat  its  flesh ;  and  even  its 
Skin,  though  good  in  itself,  sells  at  a  very  low  price,  as  it  can  never  be 
entirely  divested  of  its  natural  odor. 

These  animals  are  very  destructive  to  young  game  of  all  kinds,  and  com- 
mit dreadful  devastations  among  pigeons  when  they  get  into  a  pigeon-house. 
Without  making  so  much  noise  as  the  weasel,  they  do  a  great  deal  more 
mischief;  dispatching  each  victim  with  a  single  wound  in  the  head,  and 
satiating  themselves  with  copious  draughts  of  blood,  after  which  they  carry 
off  the  prey :  or  if  the  aperture  by  which  they  entered  will  not  admit  o£  this, 
they  first  eat  the  brains,  and  then  carry  away  the  head,  leaving  the  body 
behind.    They  are  also  extremely  fond  of  honey,  and  are  frequently  known. 


>  Miutdaputoriiu,  Lin.  The  genua  Muatda  has  six  upper  and  six  lower  incisors ;  two 
upper  and  two  lower  canines ;  eight  or  ten  upper  and  ten  or  tweWe  lower  molars.  Body 
elnigated :  head  small  and  oval;  ears  short  and  round;  legs  short;  feet  peiUAdactyle, 
aimed  with  sharp,  hooked  daws.    No  anal  pouch. 
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ID  winter,  to  attack  the  hircB,  and  drive  away  the  beta.  Rabbits,  howerer, 
seem  to  be  their  fiTorite  prey,  aod  a  single  polecat  »  often  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  -whole  warren.  They  will  also  catch  and  eat  fish,  though,  ptoba> 
bty,  this  19  done  bf  them  only  when  other  food  is  pot  attainabla.  This 
animal  is  not  a  oative  (^America. 


THE    FERRET.i 

This  animal  is  by  sature  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  rabbit.  If  eren  a  dead  - 
one  is  presented  to  a  young  ferret,  which  had  never  seen  one  before,  it 
springs  at  it,  and  tean  it  with  fury ;  if  it  be  a  living  one,  it  leizea  it  by  the 
neck  and  nose,  and  insjanlly  b^ns  to  suck  its  blood.  When  the  ferret  is 
let  loose  into  the  burrows  of  the  rabbits,  it  is  necessary  to  muzzle  him,  that 
he  may  not  kill  them  at  the  bottom,  but  only  oblige  them  to  run  out,  and 
thereby  {all  into  ibe  net  laid  for  them  at  the  entry.  If  he  is  allowed  to  go 
unmuzzled,  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  him,  because,  after  having  sticked  the 
blood  of  the  rabit,  he  will  fall  asleep ;  and  the  smoke  which  is  raised  at  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow  does  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  expedient  for  bring- 
ing him  back,  as  there  are  often  more  issues  than  one,  and  as  one  burrow 
generally  communicates  with  others,  in  which  the  ferret  is  apt  to  be  the 
more  bewildered,  the  more  he  is  surrounded  with  the  smoke. 

The  fenet  has  a  yellowish  fur,  and  red  eyes.    It  is  nearly  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  is  thou^l  by  Cuvier  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  polecat. 


THE    WEASEL." 


The  common  weasel  is  as  frequent  in  temperate  and  in  hot  countries,  a* 
it  is  scarce  in  cold  ones. 

The  weasel  is  the  smallest  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  an  active 
ud  handsome  little  animal.  Eiclusive  of  (he  tail,  it  is  not  seven  inches  in 
length ;  and  its  height  is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half.  The  tail,  which  is 
btishy,  measures  about  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  color  of  the  weasel  is  a 
pale  reddish  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  but  white  under  the  throat  and 

>  afutida  fun,  LiH.  ■  dfuMo  vidgarU,  Lm. 
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bflUf.    The  eyea^e  MfBll^aD^  black ;  the  ears  short  and  roundish ;  antl  the  '    ^ 
now  ia  fonuhed  wiftiVrhiskere,  like  those  of  a  cat.    It  moves  by  unequal       ^ 
rom  the  gi^fnd,  or  nm^Ip  a  wa^  vritbout 

ist,  it  never  meddles  ^th  the  cocks  or  the 
pullets,  the  youDg  chickens,  and  ihescit  4|r-  '• 
lead,  uid  carries  away  one  after  another.  I 

avidity ;  making  a  small  holeat  one  end,' 
[.'    In  winter,  it  geoorally  resides  in  some 
granary,  or  hay-loft ;  where  the  female  often  conlinuA  even  in  the  spring, 
in  order  to  bring  forth  her  young  among  the  tiay  or  straw.    During  this 
time,  the  weasel  makes  war  wRh  the  rats  and  mice,  with  more  soccess  thaa  * 

the  eat,  since,  following  them  into  alt  their  holes,  it  b  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility ftv  them  to  escape.  It  also  climbs  up  to  tb'e  pigeon  houses,  to  the 
nests  of  sparrows,  &c.,  and  commits  great  havoc.  In  saouner,  it  removes 
to  some  distance  from  the  honsea,  always  choosing  the  lower  lands  about 
the  miUs  and  streams,  hiding  itself  among  the  bushes,  in  order  to  catch  the 
birds,  and  not  unfrequently  taking  up  its  habitation  in  the  hollow  of  an  old 
willow.  The  female  generally  brings  forth  four  or  fire.  The  young  ones 
cmae  forth  with  their  eyes  shut,  but  in  a  little  time  they  attain  a  snfficiency- 
c^  growth  and  strength  lo  follow  their  mother  to  the  chase.  They  attack 
adders,  water  rats,  moles,  field  mice,  &c.,  and,  traversing  the  meadows, 
devour  quails  and  their  eggs. 

Like  the  polecat  and  the  ferret,  t)iese  animals  have  so  strong  a  scent  that 
they  caimot  be  kept  In  any  place  that  is  inhabited.  As  their  own  smell  ia. 
very  bad,  they  seem  to  sustain  no  inconvenience  from  any  foreign  stench  or 
infection.  A  peasanttook,  one  day,  three  weasels  newly  brot^t  forth  in 
the  carcass  of  a  wolf,  which  had  been  suspeitded  by  its  hind  legs,  fiom  ooe 
of  the  branches  of  a  tree ;  and  though  the  wolf  was  almost  entirely  rotten, 
the  old  weasel,  iteverthelets,  brought  moss,  straw,  and  leaves,  in  order  lo 
make  a  bed  for  her  young  ones  in  the  cavity  of  tlte  thorax.  The  weasel 
tnay  be  tamed,  and  is  then  very  good  tempered,  and  eiceasively  carious. 


THE  ERMINE,  OR  STOAT.> 
Tee  weasel  with  a  black  tail  is  called  the  ermine  when  it  is  white,  and 
the  stoat,  when  it  is  red  or  yellowish.  Thongb  it  is  a  less  common  animal 
than  the  weasel,  yet  there  are  numbers  to  be  found  in  the  old  forests,  and 
sometimes  during  the  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  woody  grounds.  It  is 
always  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  weasel,  because  the  tip  of 
its  tail  is  imifonnly  of  a  deep  black,  while  the  edges  of  its  eais,  and  the 
»  of  its  feet,  are  white. 

I  Miultia  erwUnat,  Dism. 
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Godroan  cousiden  the  common  we^ael  of  the  United  States  lo  be  the 
■ame  as  the  ermine  w  stoaiof  Europe.  He  says  Wot  ip  the  middle  ud 
eastern  Stales,  it  is  moat  generBJly  known  ai  tlie  weattl.  Futhei  north,  it 
is  called  stoat  in  its  tummeiV^ad  ermine  in  itH  wqjter  pelage  of  pnie  while. 
Richardson  sajrs  that  bolh  the  eiroLDe  or  •toat,  i0  the  Mtj^poa  weasel 
of  !EuTope,are  indubitably  found  in  America ;,tliif-^Qer'extendiDg  to  ihe 
most  remote  arctic  districts,  and  the  latter  as  fiu  ndhh  ta  the  Saikaicbe- 


THE    PINE    MAETEH,    (^B    PINE    WEASEL,! 


Oeicih&llt  ft  native  of  the  north,  is  in  a  manoei  pecnliar  to  that  climate, 
^rheie  it  is  so  namerous,  that  the  quantity  of  furs  prodaced  from  this  animal 
alone,  and  carried  into  foreign  countries,  is  seiually  astoDishing.  In  tem- 
perate climates,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rarely,  and  in  warm  climates  nerer, 
to  be  foimd.  Some  there  are  in  fiurguody,  stid  some  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainblean;  but  in  general  they  are  as  scarce  in  France  as  the  beecb  marten 
is  commwi.  It  is  not  uncommoa  in  the  wild  pans  of  Scotland,  among  the 
vfrfbded  rsTines  of  the  mouiiiaini>. 

Alike  averse  to  open  coaDtries,  and  to  countries  which  are  inhabited,  it 
remains  ia  the  bosora  of  some  forest,  ranges  below  thiough  the  labyrioths 
of  the  thicket,  otiowers  aloft  upon  the  branches  of  trees.  It  subsists  by  the 
chase,  and  destroys  a  prodigious  quantity  of  birds,  whose  nests  it  searches 
for,  and  invades,  in  order  to  devour  the  eggs.  Of  the  squirrel,  tite  dormouse, 
&c.,  it  also  makes  a  prey;  and  it  is  known  lo  eat  honey,  as  well  as  the 
beech  marten.  In  the  description  of  the  wild  cat,  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  combats  of  Aat  animal  with  the  pine  marten. 

To  this,  may  be  added,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  it  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  victorious,  even  over  the  golden  eagle,  when  that  bird  pounces 
Ml  it  as  its  prey.  It  seizes  the  aggresstn  by  the  throat,  and  the  loss  of  blood 
eooD  brings  down  the  eagle  lifeless  from  its  "  pride  of  place." 

Its  neck  is  yellow,  whereas  that  of  the  beecb  marten  is  while ;  and  its 
b^,  at  the  same  lime,  is  much  finer,  thicker,  and  less  subject  to  shed. 

When  the  female  is  near  her  lime,  her  ctislom  is  to  climb  to  the  nest  of 
some  squirrel,  to  drive  her  from  it,  to  enbrge  it  for  her  own  purpose,  and  to 

■  Miultta  martet,  Lm. 
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brioff  forth  bat  joimg  in  it.  -la  the  aame  maoneT,  ahe  occupiei  the  old  aests 
of  the  owl  and  Um  buzz&rd,  as  ako  the  hollow  places  of  trees,  from  which 
she  presently  dislodges  the  woodpecker,  and  olhar  birdi. 


^    ^THE    SABLE. » 

This  animallTMembles  the  marten,  andp^is  fonud  in  great  numhers  in 
Siberia  and  HJDhtschatka.  Its  far  is  very  valuable,  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment derives  Considerable  rereni^  from  its  sale.  Pennant  and  Godman 
both  Bar  it  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent ;  but  Richardson 
does  not  mention  it  in  hia  Fauna  Boreali  Americana., 


THE    SKUNK.* 


Tms  animal  inhabit*  the  whole  of  North  America,  aad  is  also  found 
ihroniJiout  a  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  that  continent.  A  considerable 
number  of  animals  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  America,  resembling  each 
other  strongly  in  form  and  size,  but  difleriiig  iikthe  number  and  variety  of 
their  Btripes  and  markings,  have  been  described  by  authors  as  so  many 
distinct  species.  Baron  Curier  thinks  that  the  present  stale  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  animals  does  not  1(afntDt  us  in  considering  them 
otherwise  than  as  varieties  of  a  single  species,  and  of  these  varieties  he 
s  fifteen. 


'  Muttela  xiMlina,  Pallu. 

*  MiphaiMAmericamu.Dtix.  The  ^nnsJIfcTiUhi  has  nx  upperand  six  lower  mdson; 
two  vmr  MoA  tva  lowai  caninea  i  eigbt  upper  and  ten  lowei  molan.  BodT  elongated, 
arcbcd  ;  toei  of  tha  fool  wparalM,  aid  tnaei  villi  itniDg  noili,  the  Bolerior  fornied  fix 
digpng ;  uil  long  tad  buihy,  oi  mwe. 
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Thii  ■nimal  is  of  r  brown  color,  marked  Mmetimei  with  two  white 
■tripes.  Tlie  feculty  this  animal  possesKs,  of  aniioriDg  iti  eaemiei  bf  the 
diadurge  of  a  noismm  fluid,  eaiues  it  to  be  radter  riliait^il  than  hunted, 
which  the  Talue  of  ita  skin  would  otherwiae  be  iure^Bi  occaaion .  The 
smalleat  drop  of  this  flmd  is  sufficient  to  render  agarfitt  ^testable  for  n 
|^«at  length  of  time.  Washing,  smoking,  baking^.^Dr^^rymg  articles  of 
diesa,  seem  to  be  equally  inefficient  for  ita  remoral,. 

The  ikDuk  ia  geikerally  Ibund  in  the  forests,  haring  its  deK  either  in  the 
ttumpof  an  old  tree,  or  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground.  It  feeds  on. the 
young  of  birds,  and  Dpon  small  quadrupeds,  e^i,  wild  fruits,  ke.  It  also 
does  much  mischief  in  the  poultry  yaid. 


THE    OTTEB 


,1-       .* 


Thi  common  otter  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  aa4  ia  uankliy  abont  two  feet 
ifteugth  fnnn  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inserAon  of  the  tail;  the  bead  and 
■bse  are  broad  and  flat ;  the  moath  bears  Kome  similitude  to  that  of  a  fish ; 
the  neck  is  shBn,  and  equal  in  thickness  to  the  bead;  the  body  long;  the 
tail  broad  at 'the  insertion,  bat  tapering  off  to  a  point,  sad  about  aizteen 
indies  long ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  and  placed  nearer  to  ihe  nose  than  is 
cnatomary  in  qnadnipeds.  The  legs  are  very  short,  but  remarkably  strong, 
iMVod  and  muBCnlar,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  brou^t  into  a 
a  line  with  the  body,  and  performing  the  office  of  fins;  and  each  foot  ia 
famished  with  five  toes,  connected  by  strong,  broad  webs,  like  those  of 
water  fowl. 

Aociuvtety  considered,  the  otter  cannot  be  pronounced  an  amphibious 
animal.  We  even  find  them  drowned,  when  they  happen  to  have  been 
entangled  in  a  net;  and  this,  evidently,  for  want  of  having  had  time  to 
destroy  it,  and  thereby  effect  their  escape.  For  want  of  fish,  frogs,  water 
rats,  or  other  nourishment,  it  will  eat  the  young  branches  and  the  bark 
of  aquatic  trees ;  and  in  spring  it  will  eat  new  grass. 

'  LilTa  rulgarit,  Lm.  The  grans  I/uira  has  lii  nppai  snd  siilowei  iDcitonij  tm 
appB  uul  two  lower  canines  ^  tea  Upper  and  tea  town  molBra.  Hod  luge  and  SBtlenadj 
eon  ahun :  bodf  ioag ;  low  apoo  tha  legs ;  toes  webbed ;  mull  dwked  i  Uul  long,  flattmed 
boriioBliUj'. 
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,  These  voracious  animals  are  generally  found  at  the  sides  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  but  particularly  the  former,  in  which  they  destroy  so  much  more  than 
they  devour,  that  t^ivy  will  sometimej^pl^^  pond  in  the  space  of  a  few 
nights.  They  do  .(^.^  mischief  by  teai^ng  in  pieces  the  fishermen's  nets, 
which  they  infallibly,  do,  whenever  they  hApen  to  get  entangled  in  them. 
In  forming  its  retreat  the  otter  displays  gr|K  sagacity.  It  makes  the  en- 
trance undfl^pi^^er,  bur^ws  upwards,  provides  several  cells  to  retire  to  in 
case  of  floods^lpM  opens  on  the  surface  a  small  orifice  for  the  admission  of 
air,  which  o|mee  it  contrives  so  as  to  be  concealed  by  a  thick  bush.  The 
femak  go^  ^ith  young  about  nine  weeks,  and  generally  produces  four  or 
five  at  a  time.  These  are  always  fouzM  at  the  edge  of  the  water ;  and,  if 
under  the  protection  of  the  dam,  she  teaches  them,'j9n  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  to  plunge,  like  herself,  into  tlie  deep,  and  esca,pe  among  the  weeds 
or  rushes  that  fringe  the  stream.  It  is,  therefoj^e,  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
dam,  that  the  young  can  be  taken ;  and  in  ^me  places  there  are  dogs  pur- 
posely trained  for  discovering  their  retreats.  One  of  the  favorite  pastimes 
of  the  otter  is,  to  get  on  a  high  ridge  of  snow,  bend  his  fore  feet  backward, 
and  slide  down  the  side  of  it,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty 
yards. 

If  taken  while  young,  the  o^ter  may  be  tamed  and  taugbt  to  fish  for  its 
master,  and  will  become  almost  as  affectionate  and  docile  as  the  dog. 

For  the  destruction  whidi  he  makes  among  the  finny  tribe,  and  also  the 
disturbance  which  he  gives  them  in  their  haunts,  the  otter  is  an  object  of 
abhorrence  to  the  angler.  Old  Izaak  Walton  calls  them  '*  villainous  ver-  'Ji 
min,"  and  many  other  hard  names,  and  declares  that,  in  his  judgment,  "  all 
men  that  keep  otter-dogs  ought  to  have  pensions  from  the  king,  to  encou- 
rage them  to  destroy  the  breed  of  these  base  otters." 

Unless  it  can  be  shot,  it  is  difficult  to  capture  the  otter,  when  the  water  is 
not  frozen,  as  it  takes  to  the  water,  dives,  and  occasionally  "  vents,'*  as  the 
hunter  terms  it ;  that  is,  raises  its  nose  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  ''The 
old  hunters,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  who  set  more  value  upon  the  difficulty 
of  the  capture,  than  on  the  prey  itself,  attack  the  otter  in  posse  camitatus, 
beat  the  banks  with  dogs,  hedge  in  a  space  with  nets,  and  assail  the  otter 
with  clubs  and  spears,  when  becomes  up  to  breathe.'*  This  was  precisely 
the  manner  in  which  an  otter  hunt  was  conducted  in  the  days  of  honest 
Izaak,  and  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  the  finest  of  all  sports,  except 
angling.     , 


THE    CANADA    OTTEE.i 

The  Canada  otter  resembles  the  European  species  in  its  habits  and  food, 
but  it  xr.iy  be  distinguished  from  it,  by  the  fur  of  its  beUy  being  of  the  same 

'  Jjutra  Canadensiff  Dbsm. 


t 
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shining  brown  as  its  back.  It  is  a  much  larger  animal,  and  has,  in  propoi^ 
lion,  a  shorter  tail  than  the  E||||pean  one.  In  the  vatjusr  season  it  fre- 
quents rapids  and  falls,  to  hare  the  adi^ntage  of  op^n  mter,  and  when  its 
usual  haunts  are  frozen  orer,  it  wiH  travel  to  a  greatViMance,  through  the 
8UOW,  in  search  of  a  rapid  whi^has  resisted  the  sey<*rlty  of  the  weather. 
If  it  is  seen,  it  throws  itself  on  ns  belly,  and  slides  through  the  snow  for 
several  yards,  leaving  a  deep  furrow  behind  it.  ¥his  ^lovetnent  is  made 
Tvith  great  rapidity.  When  closely  pressed,  it  will  turn  and  defend  itself 
vrith  great  obstinacy.  It  inhabits  the  Mackenzie  and  other  rivers  nearly  to 
the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States. 


THE    SOUTfi^MERICAN    OTTER.i 

Thx  color  of  the  South  American  otter  is  different  from  that  of  the 
European:  the  latter  irmuch  darker;  and  the  male  is  still  darker  than  the 
female,  who  generally  gets  brown  while  suckling  her  puppies ;  Abb6  Ricardo 
says  that  they  change  coats.  The  skin  is  now  more  valuable  than  formerly, 
and  is  used  for  jpisiol  covers,  and  foraging  regimental  caps  are  made  of 
them.  The  skins  of  otters  are  also  used  for  segar  cases,  and  the  Indians 
eat  their  flesh.  In  destroying  fish,  the  otter  rejects  the  head,  and  will  not 
use  it,  although  pressed  by  hunger.  In  Buenos  Ayres  there  is.  one  quite 
domesticated,  which  will  invariably  bring  home  what  it  gets  in  the'  river : 
but  tame  habits  make  it  lazy  and  indolent ;  it  is  vicious  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  is  obliged  to  be  chained.  * 

The  sport  of  otter  hunting  in  South  America  is  thus  described  by  a  recent 
traveller : — ^In  the  month  of  May,  the  parties  assemble  by  previous  arrange- 
ment, composed  principally  of  the  chief  inhabitants  and  their  relatiyes  or 
clans,  and  visiters,  male  slaves,  muleteers,  &c.  Having  ascended  the 
waterfalls,  they  encamp  near  those  clear  and  transparent  rivers  in  which 
otters  abound.  After  the  business  of  physicing  the  bloodhounds  and  a  spe- 
cies of  blueish  cur  without  any  hair,  they  make  their  hunting  dispositions, 
and  appoint  their  land  and  water  captains  to  head  each  party ;  the  duty  of 
the  latter  is  to  stand  in  the  prow  of  the  canoe,  and  cheer  the  dogs  to  the 
prey.  The  huntsman,  in  fact,  is  mostly  an  Indian,  as  those  dogs  will  not 
hunt  to  any  other  tongue ;  what  this  is  owing  to,  whether  custom  or  saga- 
city, I  know  not,  but  it  is  certainly  the  case ;  however,  the  young  Spaniards 
and  Creoles  have  latterly  remedied  this  defect,  and  are  now  as  well  qualified 
to  bunt  a  bloodhound  in  the  Indian  tongue  as  ^n  Indian  himself.  Both 
parties  having  armed  themselves  with  otter  spears,  barbed  like  harpoons, 
and  with  handles  made  of  rough,  light  wood,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  they 
fixer  on  the  bloodhounds,  who  no  sooner  wind  the  prey  than  they  join 

'  iMtra  BrazUietuU,  Gmel. 
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rhoms  nitb  ihair  huntsman,  nntil  they  airive  near  the  Calle  Pero,  or  otter 
city,  when  the  laud  patty  dividea  mio  thn* ;  one  watches ;  another  ascends 
the  ford;  while  the  other  pokes  the  banks,  in-order  to  eject  the  oeatnre. 
As  soon  OB  be  is  started,  the  hounds  are  again  in  full  cry,  and  the  cur«  are 
loosed  to  dive  after  him,  and  will  relieve  each  other  in  this  task :  as  soon 
as  one  is  uptown  goes  the  other,  while  the  hounds  keep  Up  the  cry  ia  the 
water  at  a^Hl#^,  antjl'they  eventually  force  the  creature  tothehead  of 
the  stream  mtp  shnlow  >^ter,  where  these  cure  either  snap  him  up,  or  be  is 
speared  by  thA  hunters ;  after  this  the  hounds  are  allowed  the  gratification 
of  mouthing  him  until  satisfied,  when  they  again  return  to  depopulate  this 
little  commonwealth  of  otters. 

In  their  abode  the  beads,  tails,  fins,  and  fragments,  of  several  species  of 
fish  will  be  leen.  As  he  seldom  eats  mote  than  a  mouthful  of  each  fish, 
he  must  cause  a  frightful  destruction  among  the  finny  race,  and  his  de- 
predations cause  his  haunts  to  he  found  out  at  low  water,  when  the 
hounds  would  otherwise  pass  him. 

THE    SEA    OTTEE.i 


This  harmless,  playful,  and  interesting  animal  is  generally  about  four 
feet  long,  thirteen  inches  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  tail.  The  fur  is  of 
great  value,  it  being  soft  and  of  a  deep  glossy  black.  It  has  long  been  ex- 
ported in  great  quantities  by  the  Russians,  who  received  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred rubles  from  the  Chinese  for  each  skin  until  the  market  was  overstock- 
ed. The  sea  oiler  is  to  be  found  only  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  latitude 
in  the  North  Pacific ;  its  range  being  mostly  confined  to  the  coast  of  Eamt- 
sehatka,  the  adjoining  islands,  and  the  opposite  American  shore.  Sea 
oilers  are  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  so  sportive  fliat  much  of  ibeir  time 
seems  to  be  passed  in  playing  diverting  tricks.  They  live  in  pairs,  and  are 
rery  constant  to  each  other.  Such  is  their  fondness  for  their  youog,  that 
they  will  never  abandon  them ;  on  being  robbed  of  them  they  will  aiarve 
themselves  to  death,  and  will  endeavor  to  breathe  their  last  on  the  spot 
where  iheir  offspring  were  destroyed. 
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THE    DOG.i 

Largeness  of  the  frame,  elegance  of  the  form,  strength  of  the  body,  free^ 
dom  of  the  motions,  and  all  the  exterior  qualities,  are  not  the  noblest  pro- 
perties in  an  animated  being ;  and,  as  in  mankind,  understanding  is  preferred 
to  figure,  courage  to  strength,  and  sentiment  to  beauty,  so  the  interior 
qualities  are  those  which  we  esteem  most*  in  H^iimals;  Anr  it  is  in  these 
that  they  differ  from  the  automaton ;  it  is  by  these  they  are  raised  above 
the  vegetable,  and  made  to  approach  nearer  to  onrselves ;  it  is  their  sense 
which  ennobles  their  being,  which  regulates,  which  enlivens  it,  which  com- 
mands the  organs,  makes  the  members  active,  gives  birth  to  desire,  and 
gives  to  matter  progressive  motion,  will,  and  life. 

The  dog,  independently  of  his  beauty,  vivacity,  strength,  and  swiftness, 
has  all  the  interior  qualities  which  can  attract  the  regard  of  man.  The 
tame  dog  comes  to  lay  at  his  meter's  feet  his  courage,  strength,  and  talents, 
and  waits  his  orders  to  use  them ;  he  consults,  interrogates,  and  beseeches ; 
the  glance  of  his  eye  is  sufficient;  he  understands  the  itgnB  of  his  will. 
Without  the  vices  of  man,  he  has  ah  his  ardor  of  sentiment;  and,  what  is 
more,  he  has  fidelity  and  constancy  in  his  affections ;  no  ambition,  no  inte- 
rest, no  desire  of  revenge,  no  fear  but  that  of  displeasing  him,  he  is  all 
zeal,  aU  warmth,  and  all  obedience ;  mqre  sensible  to  the  remembrance  of 
benefits  than  of  wrongs,  he  soon  forgets,  or  only  remembers  them  to  make 
his  attachment  the  stronger ;  far  from  irritating,  or  running  away,  he  even 
exposes  himself  to  new  proofs ;  he  licks  the  hand  which  is  the  cause  of  his 
pain,  he  only  opposes  it  by  his  cries,  and  at  length  entirely  disarms  it  by 
his  patience  and  submission.  • 

In  deserts,  and  depopulated  countries,  there  are  wild  dogs,  which  in  their 
manners  differ  only  from  wolves,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  tamed ; 
they  unite  also  in  large  troops,  to  hunt  and  attack  by  force  wild  boars  and 
buUs)  and  even  lions  and  tigers. 

Dogs  which  have  been  abandoned  in  the  deserts  of  America,  and  have 
lived  wild  for  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  years,  though  changed 
from  their  ori^nal  breed,  since  they  are  sprung  from  domestic  dogs,  have, 
notwithstanding  this  long  space  of  time,  retained,  at  least  in  part,  their 
primitive  form,  and  travellers  report  that  they  resemble  onr  greyhound.* 

'  CanUfamHiariM^  Lnn.  The  genus  Ca$n8  has  six  upper  and  six  lower  incisors;  two 
upper  and  two  lower  canines  ;^-tweWe  upper  and  fourteen  lower  molars.  The  three  first 
molars  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  four  in  tne  lower,  small  edijred ;  the  great  carnivorous  tooth 
Above  bicuspid,  with  a  tubercle  on  the  inner  side ;  two  tuberculous  teeth  behind  each  of 
the  large  camivorous  ones ;  muzzle  elongated  ^  tongue  soA ;  ears  erect ;  fore  feet  penta- 
^actylous ;  hind  feet  tetradactylous ;  teats  ingumal  and  ventral. 

*It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  dog  is  not  an  orufinal  inhabitant  of  America. 
^^<>^bnan  remarks  that  the  j)eople  of  the  northern  parts  or  America  and  Asia,  have  Jfor 
JJgw  beyond  the  memory  or  man,  employed  dogs  as  beasts  of  burdenjor  for  draught.  The 
^^  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  other  aborisines  of  this  continent,  difer  much  in  size  and 
<»^,  yet  they  are  all  ot  a  breed  apparently  intermediate  to  the  wolf  and  fox. 
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These  wild  dogs,  bowcrcr,  are  extremely  lliin  and  light;  and  is  Um  grey- 
bound  does  not  differ  much  fTom  the  cur,  or  from  the  dog  which  we 
will  call  the  shepherd's  dog,  it  is  neural  to  ihink,  that  these  wild  dogs  are 
rather  of  this  species,  than  real  greyhounds ;  since  oa  the  other  side,  ancient 
lat  the  dogs .  of  Canada,  had  the  ears  sirai^t  like 
le  ririddle  sized  mastiff,   that  is,  oui  shepherd's  dog, 
es(.rts  of  .the  Antilles  isles,  had  also  the  head  and 
appearance  very  much  resemble  foxes, 
bom  with  their  eyes  shut:  the  two  eyelids  are  not 
by  a  membrane,  wliich  breaks  away  as  soon  as  the 
eyelid  is  become  strong  enough  to  raise  it  and  to 
;  and  die  greater  number  of  dogs  have  not  their  eyes 
weUU)  day.     They  attain  their  growth  in  two  years. 
Q  years,  and  seldom  lires  beyond  twenty. 

A^'*'  y^ 

^        THE    GReVhOUND.i. 


Tms  elegftDlly  formed  animal  was  once  held  in  such  estimation,  that  it 
wai  the  peculiar  coinpanioa  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  anciently  known  by 
his  horse,  his  hawk,  ttnd  his  greyhound.  In  suc^  repute  was  it,  diat  Canute 
enacted  a  law  that  it  should  not  even  be  kept  by  any  one  who  was  under 
the  tank  oTa  gentleman.  It  has  a  long  body,  a  neat  and  elongated  head, 
full  eye,  long  month,  sharp  and  very  white  teeth,  little  ears,  with  thin 
gristles  in  them,  a  straight  neck  and  full  breast ;  bis  fore  and  hind  legs  are 
long  and  straight ;  bis  ribs  roond,  strong,  and  full  of  sinews,  aitd  taper 
about  the  belly.  It  is  the  swlAest  of  the  dog  kind,  and  easily  trained  for 
the  chase  when  twelve  months  old.  It  cotiraea  by  sight  and  not  by  scent, 
u  other  bounds  do ;  and  is  supposed  to  outlive  all  the  dog  tribe.    Buffon 

*  '  Ctnitjianiliant  gndv*. 
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imagiaes  it  to  be  descended  from  the  Irufa  greyhound,  only  rendered  mora 
thin  and  d«\icate  by  the  infiaence  of  climate.  There  iva  mieiy  of  thia 
qwciea,  -which  ii  called  the  Highland  greyhound.  It  ii  very  large,  atrang, 
deep-cheated,  eorered  with  lotkg  nniJilaiT,  and  has  the  acent  and  tagadty 
of  the  bloodhotmd.    Thia  kind  has  become  exdteding^y  actate. 


THE   spaSiel.i;  .      -^    >. 


Teia  beantitnl  animal  ia  of  Spuiilft  extnctiui,  irtwnce  it  deiiresita 
name,  ajid  ike  ailky  lofiness  of  ill  coal.  It^ia  elegant  in  ferm,  with  long 
pendent  eara,  and  hair  gracefully  curled  or  wared.  lu  Kent  ia  keik,  and  it 
poaaeaaea  in  the  fulleit  perfection  the  good  ((aalitiea  of  Mgacity,  docility, 
and  attachment.  So  eoong  is  the  latter,  that  instanoea  have  been  known 
in  which  the  animal  haa  died  of  grief  for  the  I9SS  of  its  matter.  Daah,  a 
■paniel  belonging  to  the  gamekeeper  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Coraellia,  wonld  nat 
quit  his  master's  bed  after  his  death ;  being  taken  away,  he  perpetually  re- 
turned to  the  room,  and  daily  visited  the  grave ;  and,  in  apite  of  aL*  the 
kindness  that  was  shown  him,  he  died  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  The 
land  spaniel  may  be  tau^t  a  ttrietf  of  tricka,  aoch  as  fetching,  eurying, 
and  diving.  He  ia  employed  in  setting  for  partridges,  quails,  &C-,  and  his 
steadiness  and  patience,  in  the  peHbrmance  of  this  task,  are  worthy  of 
admiration. 


THE    WATER    SPANIEL.^ 

Of  all  the  dog  kind,  this  animal  seems  to  be  the  most  docile,  and  the  most 
■nached  to  man .  Many  otlier  species  are  impatient  of  correction ;  but  ibe 
witer  spaniel,  thongh  fierce  to  strangers,  bears  blows  and  ill  usage  iivm 
bis  oaster  with- undiminished  affection.  This  creature  is  well  calculated 
forhimtiiigof  otters,  ducks,  be.  Watching  the  stroke  i;f  the  piece  and  per- 
ceiviog  the  game  that  i«  shot,  be  instantly  awims  after  it,  and  brings  it  10 

'  Gmtr/om.  Ariroriut.  *  C.J.  QjuaHait. 
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his  master.  He  will  fetch  and  carry  at  command,  and  will  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  deep  water  in  search  of  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  will  bring 
out,  and  deposit  at  the  feet  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  sent.  Cowper 
has  recorded,  in  a  pleasing  poem,  an  instance  of  sagacity  and  of  a  desire  to 
gratify  a  master,  which  was  displayed  by  his  spaniel,  Beau.  As  he  was 
walking^  by  the  Ouse,  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  one  of  the  water-lilies,  which 
grew  ii^  the  liyer,  But  was'  unable  fo  reach  it.  Beau  seemed  disx>osed  to 
assist  him,^bcit  (he  poet  called  him  off,  and  pursued  his  ramble.  On  his 
retun,  however.  Beau  rophed  into  the  stream,  cropped  a  lily,  and  laid  it  at 
his  master's  leet.  •   ^ . 


■fHE-PARRliERi 

Is  closely  allied  to  tfaif,  beagle,  though  larger,  more  swift,  and  vigoroos.  It 
is  ardent  in  the  cha^  and  frequently  outstrips  the  fleetest  sportsman.  A 
mixed  breed,  between  this  and  the  large  terrier,  forms  a  strong,  active,  and 
hardy  houndj^hich  is  used  in  hunting  the  otter.  It  is'rj^ugh,  wire-haired, 
thick-quartere^  long-eared,  and  thin-shouldered. 


THE/ SPANISH    POINTER" 


«  B 


Is  derive^,  as  its  name  implies,  from  Spain,  but  has  long  been  naturalized 
in  England^  where  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  preserve  the  breed  in 
aU  its  purity.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  apmess  and  facility  with  which  it 
receives  instraction,  and  may  be.  said  to  be  almost  self-taught ;  whilst  the 
English  pointer  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention  in  breaking  and 
training  for  the  sport.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  capable  than  the 
English  pointer  of  enduring  fatigue.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  finding 
partridges,  pheasants,  &c. 

1  C.  GalUcw,  •  *  C.  avicularit. 
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THE    E  SQUIMAUX-  DOO.i 


Thu  aninMl  ii  8ae  of  those  nrieties  of  the  dog,  from  which  mtn  leceires 
obedience  and  a&ectioa.  To  the  BKiaimftnx  lodiane  his  MVT*^  "*  ■o'^' 
able.  He  anlBts  them  to  hunt  the  bear,  the  reinnleer,  aotj^lVe  aeal ;  in 
smnmer,  while  attending  hii  master  in  the  chase,  he  eanies'^.iTeii^t  of 
thirty  pounds ;  in  winter  he  ia  yoked  to  a  Bledgo,  and  cDBTeya  hi>  muter 
over  the  tiacUess  snowa.  Several  of  them  drawing  together,  wifl  eoaref 
fire  or  six  petaons,  at  the  rate  of  ■erm  or  eight  niile»  an  ham,  and  will 
tnTel  sixty  milea  in  a  day.  In  winter  he  ia  scantily  fed,  and  roomily  treat- 
ed, yet  his  fidelity  remains  imshaken.  The  EeqiBmaox  dog  doea  not  bofb. 
In  appearance,  he  cornea  neareBt  to  the  abepherd's  dc^,  and  die  wolf  dog. 
His  ears  are  short  and  erect,  and  hia  bushy  tail  ctirres  elegantly  over  hia 
beck.  Hi*  average  atalure  is  one  foot  ten  inches,  and  the  length  of  his 
body,  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  commencement  irf  the  tail,  is  two 
feet  three  inches.  His  coat  is  long  and  furry,  and  is  sometimes  brindled, 
smnetime*  of  a  dingy  red,  sometimes  black  and  white,  and  sometiines 
almoil  wholly  black. 

The  manner  in  irtiich  the  fledge  is  drawn  by  these  animals,  is  described 
with  mach  accuracy  and  spirit,  by  Captain  Fairy,  in  the  Jonmal  of  his 
SecDod  Vorage.  "When  drawing  a  sledge,"  says  he,  "the  dogs  have  a 
aimple  haraess,  (annoo,)  of  deer  or  seal  akin,  going  round  the  neck  by  one 
U^i,  and  another  for  each  of  the  fore  legs,  with  a  sin^e  thong  leading  over 

>  C.  Bonalit.  This  animal  ii  tknaliTB  of  America,  aad  U  caiuidar«]  by  Oodmaii,  ai 
dtxraitA  from  the  wolf  ood  the  fox.  He  obierraa.  thai  tbey  retain  aa  much  of  ihe  ei- 
temil  ippeerBoee,  and  geneial  carriSRe  of  the  wild  animal,  u  to  leiTe  no  qaeition  of 
thdr  dcKent  liom  the  nme  sImIc  of  the  wolf,  reudin^  in  the  Ticiniiy,  and  da  not  ^ptmz 
to  be  didiuclly  lemored  fiom  that  apecies,  howeTei  long  they  mty  have  l)een.ui  lbs 
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the  back,  and  attached  to  the  sledge  as  a  trace.  Though  they  appear  at  first 
sight,  to  be  huddled  together  without  regard  to  regularity,  there  is,  in  fact, 
considerable  attention  paid  to  tl^eir  arrangement,  particularly  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  dog  of  peculiar  spirit  tod  sagacity,  who  is  allowed,  by  a  longer 
trace,  to  precede  the  rest  as  leader,  and  to  whom,  in  turning  to  the  right  or 
left,  the  driver  usually  addresses  himself.  This  choice  is  made  without 
regard  to  age  or  se^,  and  thecest  of  the  dogs  take  precedency  according  to 
their  training  or  sagacity, 'thd^c-st  efiectiTC  being  put  nearest  the  sledge. 
The  leader  is  usually^  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
sledge,  and  the  hindmost  do|f^bout  half  that  distance ;  so  that  when  ten  or 
twelye  are  running  togetheig^veral  are  nearly  abreast  of  each  other.  The 
driver  sits  quite  low,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  with  his  feet  overhang* 
ing  th^  snow  on.  one  side,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  whip,  of  which  the 
handle  is  plaited  a  little  way  down  to  stiffen  it,  and  give  it  a  spring,  on 
which  much  of  its  use  depends  ;  and  that  which  composes  the  lash  is  chew- 
ed by  the  women,  to  make  It  flexible  in  frosty  weather.  The  men  acquire 
from  their  youth  considerable  ezpertness  in*the  use  of  this  whip,  the  lash 
of  which  is  left  to  trail  aloDg  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  sledge,  and  with 
which  they  can  inflict  a  rery  severe  blow  on  any  dog  at  pleasure.  Though 
the  dogs  ara  kept  in  training  entirely  by  fear  of  the«  whip,  and,  indeed,  with* 
out  it,  wodidf  soon  have  their  own  way,  its  immediate  effect  is  always 
detrimental  to  the  draught  of  the  sledge ;  for  not  only  -does  the  individual 
that  is  struck  draw  back,  and  slacken  his  trace,  but  generally  turns  upon 
liis  next  neighbor,  and  this  passing  on  to  the  next,  occasions  a  general 
divergency,*  accon^ianied  by  the  usual  yelping  and  showing  of  the  teeth. 
The  dogs'  then  come  together  again  by  degrees,  and  the  draught  of  die 
sledge  is  accelerated ;  but  even  at  the  best  of  times,  by  his  rude  mode  of 
dran^t,  the  traces  of -.one  third  of  the  dogs  form  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  direction  in  which  the  sledge  is  advancing. 
Another  great  inconvenience  attending  the  Esquimaux  method  of  putting 
the  dogs  to,  besides  that  of  not  employing  their  strength  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, is  the  constant  entanglement  of  die  traces,  by  the  dogs  repeatedly 
doubling  iinder '  from  side  to  side,  to  avoid  the  whip ;  so  that,  after  running 
a  few  mites,  the  traces  always  require  to  be  taken  off  and  cleaned. 

"In  directing  the  sledge,  the  whip  acts  no  very  essential  part,  the  drirer 
for  this  purpose  using  certain  words,  as  the  carters  do  with  us,  to  make  the 
dogs  turn  more  to  the  right  or  left.  To  these  a  good  leader  attends  with 
admirable  precision,  especially  if  lus  ownoiame  be  repeated  at  the  same 
time,  looking  behind  over  his  shoulder  with  great  earnestness,  as  if  listening 
to  the  directions  of  the  driver.  On  a  beaten  track,  or  even  where  a  single 
foot  or  sledge  mark\is  occasionally  discernible,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trouble  in  guiding  the  dogs :  for  even  in  the  darkest  night,  and  in  the 
heaviest  snow-drift,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  their  losing  the  road,  the 
leader  keeping  his  nose  near  the  ground,  and  directing  the  rest  with  won* 
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derful  sagacity.  Where,  howeyer,  there  is  no  beaten  track,  the  best  driyer 
among  them  makes  a  terrible  circuitous  course,  as  all  the  Esquimaux  roads 
plainly  show ;  these  generally  occupying  an  extent  of  six  miles,  when,  with 
a  horse  and  sledge,  the  journey  would  scarcely  have  amounted  to  fiye.  On 
rough  ground,  as  among  hummocks  of  ice,  the  sledge  would  be  frequently 
overturoed,  or  altogether  stopped,  if  the  driyer  did  not  repeatedly  get  ofi^ 
and  by  liAing  or  drawing  it  on  one  side,  ste^ r  clear  of  tfyyse  ao^dents.  At 
all  times,  indeed,  except  on  a  smooth  and  well  made  road,  he  is  pretty  con- 
standy  employed  thus  with  his  feet,  whiqhy  tSgetHer  with  his  neyer^ceasing 
Tociferations,  and  frequent  use  of  the,  whip^enders  the  driying  of  one  of 
these  vehicles  by  n^  means  a  pleasant  or  easy  task.  When  the  driyer 
Irishes  to  stop  die  sledj^e,  he  calls  out,  'Wo,  woa,*  exactly  as  oui  carters  do, 
but  the  attention  paid  to  tliis  command  depends  altogether  on  his  ability  to 
enforce  it.  If  the  weight  is  small  and  the  journey  homeward,  the  dogs  are 
not  to  be  thus  delayed ;  the  driyer  is  therefore  obliged  to  dig  his  heels  into 
the  snow  to  obstruct  thei^  progress,  and  haying  thus'  succeeded  in  stopping 
them,  he  stands  up  with  one  leg  before  the  foremost  cross-piece  of  the 
sledge,  till,  by  means  of  laying  the  whip  gently  oyer  each  dog^  head,  he  has 
made  them  all  lie  down.  He  then  takes  care  not  to  quit  his  position,  so 
that,  should  the  dog«sett>fr,  he  is  thrown  upon  the  sledge  instead  of  being 
left  behind  by  them. 

''With  heayy  loads,  the  dogs  draw  best  with  one  of  their  own  people, 
especially  a  woman,  walking  a  little  way  aheful ;  and  in  this  case,  they  are 
sometimes  enticed  to  mend  their  4>ace  by  holding  a  mitten  to  the  mouth, 
and  then  making  the  motion  of  cutting  it  with  a^knife  and  throwing  it  on 
the  snow,  when  the  dogs,  mistaking  it  for  meat,  hasten  forward  to  pick  it 
up.  The  women  also  entice  them  from  the  huts  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
rate  at  which  they  trayel  depends,  of  course,  on  the  weight  they  haye  to 
draw,  and  the  road  on  ^ich  their  journey  is  performed.  When  the  latter 
is  level,  and  very  hard  and  smooth,  constituting  what,  in  other  parts  of 
North  America,  is  called  'good  sleighing,'  six  or  seven  dogs  thrill  draw  from 
eight  to  ten  hundred  weight,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour, 
for  several  hours  together ;  and  will  easily,  under  these  circumstances,  per- 
form a  journey  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day.  On  untrodden  snow,  five-and- 
twenty,  or  thirty  miles,  would  be  a  good  day's  journey.  The  same  number 
of  well  fed  dogs,  with  a  weight  oT  five  or  six  hundred,  (that  of  the  sledge  in- 
cluded,) are  almost  unmanageable,  and  will,  on  a  smooth  road,  run  any  way 
they  please,  at  the  rate  of  lift  miles  an  hour.  The  work  performed  by  a 
greater  number  of  dogs,  is;  however,  by  no  means  in  a  proportion  to  this, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  mode  already  described  of  employing  die  strength 
of  these  sturdy  creatures,'and  to  the  more  frequent  snarling  and  fighting 
oeeasioned  by  an  increase  of  numbers." 

18 
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THE    NEWFOUNDLAND    DOG.i 

This  animal;  which  came  originally  from  the  island  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  hasa  remai^ably  pleasing  countenance,  is  exceedingly  docile,  and 
of  great  size  and  sagacity.  In  their  native  country,  they  are  extremely 
useful  to  the  settlers  on  the  coast,  who  employ  them  to  bring  wood  from  the 
interior.  Three  or  four  of  them,  yoked  tOfS^sledge,  will  draw  three  hundred 
weight  of  wood  for  several  miles.  In  the  performance  of  this  task  they  are 
SO  expert  as  to  need  no  driver.  After  having  delivered  their  load,  they  vrUl 
return  to  the  woods  with  the  empty  sledge,  and  are  tsi^n  rewarded  by  beings 
fed  with  dried  fish.  «:'*'•.•.• 

The  feet  of  this  dog  are  more  palmateE  tKaj  usui^^  v^ich  structure 
enables  it  to  swim  very  fast,  to^  dive  eadJty,  and  to  bring  up  any  thing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  fis  &nd  of  the  water  as  if  it 
were  an  amphibious  animal.  So  sagacious  is  it^^d  so  prompt  in  lending 
asisistance,  that  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  numbei|^ss  persons,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  dro^oiing;  and  this  circumstance,  ^dgether  with  its  uniform 
good  temper,  has  justly  rendered  it  a  universal  favorite. 


THE    MASTIFP,« 

This  species  of  dog  is  peculiar  to  England.  It  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  strong  and  active,  possessing  great  sagacity,  and  is 
commonly  employed  as  a  watch  dog.  The  mastifif  is  said  seldom  to  use 
violence  against  intruders,  unless  resisted,  and  even  then  he  will  sometimes 
only  throw  down  the  person,  and  hold  him  for  hours,  without  doing  him 
further  injury,  till  he  is  relieved.  He  has  a  large  head,  with  short  pendent 
ears,  and  thick  lips  hanging  down  on  each  side:  In  the  reign  of  James  I., 
a  contest  was  exhibited  between  three  mastiffs  and  a  lion,  in  which  the 
king  of  beasts  was  compelled  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight. 


THE    TERRIER3 


Is  a  small,  thick-set  hound,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties ;  the  one  with 
short  legs,  long  back,  and  commonly  of  a  black  or  yellowish  color,  mingled 

^  C./.  estrarivM,   Sub-vuiety.  *  C.  AngUciu.  <  C.  BriUmniats, 
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with  iffhite  ;  the  oihei  more  Bpri^tlf  in  appearance,  wiih  &  ahorln  body, 
and  die  color  reddish  brown  or  black.  It  has  a  most  acute  aenae  of  amel]- 
ing,  and  an  isTeterate  enmity  to  all  kinds  of  vermin.  Nor  is  it  excelled  by 
uiy  dog  in  the  quality  of  courage.  It  will  encoanter  ctpd  the  badger  with 
the  utmost  bnrery,  though  it  often  receires  K*ere  wounds  in  the  contest, 
which,  howerer,  it  bean  wittf  ODihriaking  fortitude.  As  it  is  very  eipert 
in  forcing  foxes  and  other  game  am  of  their  coverts,  and  ft  ^tticularly 
hostile  to  the  fox,  it  i«  generally  an  attendant  on  every  pack  of  hoimda ;  in 
irhich  case  the  choice  of  the  huntsman  is  not  directed  by  (he  size  of  the 
animal,  but  by  its  strength  and  power  «f  endunnee. 

TH^  AUSTRALIAN  DOG.' 
This  dog,  which  ia  also  catied  the  Australasian  and  New  HoIIaud  dog, 
and  by  the  natiTes,  the  dingo,  is  about  equal  in  size,  and  similar  in  its  pro- 
ponions,  to  the  common  house  dog,  or  lurcher.  It  is  two  feet  flYe  inches  in 
length,  inuKular  legged,  agile,  and  courageous,  with  a  buiby  tail,  and  long, 
suaig^t  hair,  of  a  deep  &wn  color  on  the  upper  pans,  and  almost  while  on 
the  imdeT  mrbce.  He  is  exceedingly  voracious  and  fierce.  One  of  them 
has  been  known  to  leap  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  which  was  not  saved  from  it 
without  conaiderable  difficulty. 


THE    BULL-DOG.' 


Thocgb  much  less  in  size  than  the  mastiff,  the  bull-dog  is  nearly  equal  to 
him  in  strength,  and  superior  to  him  in  fierceness.  Those  of  the  brindled 
kind  are  accoimted  the  best.  No  natural  antipathy  can  exceed  that  of  this 
animal  against  the  bull.  Without  barking,  he  will  naturally  fly  at  and 
■eoe  the  fiercest  bull ;  running  directly  at  his  head,  and  sometimes  catching 
bold  of  his  nose,  h^  will  pin  the  bull  to  the  ground ;  nor  can  he,  without 

■  C.J'.  Aiatraiiuia.  *  C.  Molatia. 
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gi^t  difficult;,  be  made  to  qnil  his  hold.  Suth  i*  hii  rage,  diat  si  a  bnll- 
fif^t  ia  the  north  of  England,  a  brute  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  wagered,  tb&t 
he  would  Buccesairelr  cut  off  the  feel  of  liis  dog,  and  that  the  animal  should 
letnni  to  the  attack  after  each  amputation.  The  horrible  experiment  was 
tried,  and  the  wager  wa*  won.  Two  of  these  dogB,  let  loose,  at  once,  are  a 
match  for  a  bull,  three  for  a  beat,  and  fooi  for  a  lion. 


THE    SHEPHERD'S    DOG.> 

This  dog  is  distinguished  b;  his  upright  ears  ad0  sharp  muzzle.  Hia 
body  is  long,  and  co*eted  with  thick,  woolly-like  hair ;  his  legs  are  rather 
short.  All  of  his  feet  have  one,  and  some  of  them  two  superfluous  toes, 
iriiieh  appear  destitute  of  muscles,  and  bang  dangling  at  the  hind  part  of 
the  leg.  When  properly  trained,  this  dog  becomes  pofectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  erery  individual  sheep  of  his  master's  flock,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
•erriee  to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain. 


THE    BLOOD-HOUND 


Is  a  tall,  beantifuUy  formed  animal,  usually  of  a  reddish  or  brown  color, 
which  was  anciently  in  high  esteem  in  England.  His  employ  was  to 
recorer  any  game  that  had  escaped  wounded  &am  the  hunter,  or  had  been 
stolen  out  of  the  forest ;  but  he  was  still  more  serviceable  in  hunting 
thieves  and  robbers  by  their  footsteps.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  now 
almost  disused  in  that  country ;  but  they  are  still  sometimes  employed  in 
the  royal  forests  to  track  deer  stealers,  and  on  such  occasions  they  display 
an  exttaordinary  sagacity  and  acuteneas  of  scent.  In  the  Spanish  West 
India  islands,  however,  they  are  constantly  used  in  the  pursuit  of  ci 
and  2re  accompanied  by  officm  called  chasseurs. 


MAHUALIA-DOa.       '  I4I 

THE    AFRICAN    BLOOD-HOUND. 


Two  males  and  a  female  of  this  ipeciei — a  *pecie«  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegaoce  and  its  sagacity,  wen  brought  10  England,  from  Africa,  by 
Major  I>«nhBm.  While  he  was  in  that  coimtry  he  frequently  employed 
them  in  hnnting  ihe  gazelle;  in  performing  wbich  they 'displayed  infinite 
skill.  AAer  a  lapse  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  even  two  hours,  they  would 
follow  Ifae  acent ;  and  they  would  ofleD  quit  the  line  of  it,  to  cut  ofi*  a  double, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  shorten  the  distance,  and  would  recover  it  with  the 
greatest  ease.  This  dog  is  used  in  Africa  to  track  a  flying  foe  to  his  retreat. 
Captivity  hat  rendered  the  female  surly,  and  has  de^riTed  the  whole  of  than 
of  the  desire  to  perpetuate  their  race. 


THE    HY^NA    DOG.i 


This  dqg  is  a  native  of  SonthenrtAirica,  and  is  a  serious  nuisance  to  the 
fioDticT  settlements  at  the  Cape.  It  hunts  in  packs,  generally  at  night,  aitd 
is  exceedingly  ^fierce',  swifk,  and  active.  Sbeep,  it  unhesitatingly  attacks, 
hot  it  is  less  wring  witb  respect  to  the  horse  uid  the  to,  and,  accordingly, 

•OmitpiiAu,  Daui. 
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it  wails  till  the  animcil  is  asleep.  The  injoriea  which  it  toflictt  are  unuUly 
mortal.  To  bite  off  the  tail  of  the  ox  seems  to  be  its  delight.  The  hyKos 
dog  is  smaller  and  clenderer  than  the  hysna,  or  the  wolf.  In  color  it  is  (f 
a  reddish  oi  yellowish  brown,  Tariously  mottled,  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  on  the  legs,  id  lar^  patches  of  intermingled  black  and  white.  From' 
its  completely  )flack  nose  and  muzzle,  a  strong  black  line  passes  up  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  to  between  the  ears,  which  are  very  large,  black  on 
both  surfaces,  and  furnished  with  a  braad  and  expanded  tnft  of  long,  whitish  , 
hairs,  filling  a  considerable  part  of  their  concariLjr.  Its  tail,  of  moderate 
length,  is  covered  with  long  bushy  hair,  divided  in  the  middle  bji  a  ring 
of  black.  Its  ferocity  seems  to  be  imtamable.  Mr  BurcMl,>wbo  first 
carried  it  to  England,  kept  one  for  twelve  months,  at  the  end  (f  which 
period  even  its  fWer  did  not  dare  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it. 


THE    WOLF.i 


The  wolf,  as  well  externally  as  internally,  so  nearly  resembles  the  dog, 
that  he  seems  modelled  upon  the  same  plan ;  and  yet  he  only  offers  the 
reverse  of  the  image.  If  bis  form  be  similar,  his  nature  is  differen,! ;  and 
indeed  they  are  so  unlike  in  (heir  dispositions,  that  no  two  animals  can 
have  a  more  perfect  antipathy  to  each  other.  A  young  dog  shudders^at  the 
sight  of  a  wolf;  a  dog  who  is  stronger,  and  who  knows  his  strength,  bustles 
up  at  the  sight,  testifies  his  animosity,  attacks  bim  with  courage,  endeavors 
to  put  him  to  flight,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  rid  himself  of  a  presence 
that  is  balefnl  to  him.  They  never  meet  without  either  flying  from,  or 
fighting  with  each  other.  If  the  wolf  is  the  stronger,  he  tears  and  devours 
his  prey ;  the  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  generous,  and  contents  himself 
with  his  victory. 

The  dog,  even  in  his  savage  state,  is  not  cruel ;  he  is  easily  tamed,  and 
continues  firmly  attached  to  his  master.  The  wolf,  when  taken  young, 
becomes  tame,  but  Mver  has  an  attachment.  Nature  is  stronger  in  him 
than  edocatioo ;  he  resumes,  with  age,  bis  natural  dispositions,  and  retnnis, 
as  soon  as  he  can,  to  the  woods  whence  be  was  taken.    Cuvier,  however, 

'  Onu  bifniM,  Lni. 
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ffves  a  remarkable  instance,  in  which  a  wolf  manifested  for  his  master  all 
the  devoted  attachment  of  a  dog.  The  gentleman  who  brought  him  np 
from  a  puppy,  and  who  was  going  to  travel,  presented  him  to  the  Paris 
menagerie  when  he  was  full  grown.  For  several  weeks  the  wolf  was 
inconsolable;  but  at  length  he  contracted  new  attachments  with  those  about 
him,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  former  owner.  At  the  end  of  eigh- 
teen months,  however,  that  owner  returned,  and,  as  soon  as  th«  wolf  heard 
the  well  known  voice  in  the  gardens  of  the  menagerie,  he  displayed  the 
most  violent  joy,  and,  on  being  set  at  liberty,  he  hastened  to  his  friend.  An 
absence  of  three  years  next  took  place,  and  the  wolf  was  again  disconsolate. 
The  mastes  mice  more  returned,  and  though,  it  being  evening,  the  wolTs 
den  wafl^  shut  ap»  yet  the  moment  the  tones  of  his  friend  met  his  ear,  he 
uttered  the  most  anxious  cries.  On  the  door  being  opened,  he  darted 
towards  the  long  absent  person,  leaped  upon  his  shoulders,  licked  his  face, 
and  threatened  to  bite  the  keepers  when  they  attempted  to  separate  them. 
When  the  man  left  him,  he  fell  sick,  rejected  all  food,  was  long  on  the  verge 
of  death,  and  would  thence^Drth  never  suffer  a  stranger  to  approach  him. 

Bogs,  even  of  the  dullest  kinds,  seek  the  compajiy  of  o^er  animals ;  they 
are  naturally  disposed  to  follow  and  accompany  other  creatures ;  the  wolf, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  enemy  of  all  society;  he  does  not  even  keep  much 
company  with  those  of  his  kind.  When  they  are  seen  in  packs  together,  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  peaceful  society,  but  a  combination  for  war :  they 
testify  their  hostile  intentions  by  their  loud  bowlings,  and  by  their  fierceness 
discover  a  project  for  attacking  some  great  animal,  such  as  a  3tag  or  a  bull, 
or  for  destroying  some  formidable  dog.  The  instant  their  military  expedi- 
tion is  completed,  their  society  is  at  an  end;  they  then  part,  and  each 
returns  in  silence  to  his  solitary  retreat.  There  is  not  even  any  strong 
attachment  between  the  male  and  female ;  they  seek  each  other  only  once 
a  year,  and  remain  but  a  few  days  together. 

The  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  she  wolf,  who  goes 
with  young  above  a  hundred  days,  and  the  bitch,  who  does  not  go  above 
sixty,  proves,  that  the  wdf  and  the  dog,  so  different  in  disposition,  are  still 
more  so  in  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the*  animal  economy.* 

The  wolf  generally  brings  forth  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  even  nine,  at 
a  litter.  The  cubs  are  brought  forth,  like  those  of  the  bitch,  with  the  eyes 
closed.  The  dam  suckles  them  for  some  weeks,  and  teaches  them  betimes 
to  eat  flesb,  which  she  prepares  for  them,  by  chewing  it  first  herself.  They 
do  not  leawe  the  den  where  they  have  been  littered,  till  diey  are  six  weeks 
or  two  months  old.  It  is  not,  however,  till  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve 
months  old,  and  till  they  have  shed  their  first  teeth  and  completed  the  new, 
that  the  dam  thinks  them  in  a  capacity  to  shift  for  themselves.  Then, 
when  they  have  acquired  arms  from  nature,  and  have  learned  industry  and 
coonge  from  her  example,  she  declines  all  future  care  of  them,  being  again 
engaged  in  bringing  up  a  new  progeny.    These  animals  require  two  or 
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three  yean  for  their  growth,  and  liye  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yean. 
The  body  of  the  wolf  is  about  three  i^ad  a  half  feet  long. 

The  wolf  grows  gray  as  he  grows  ild,  and  his  teeth  wear,  like  those  of 
most  other  animals,  by  using.  He  sleeps  when  his  belly  is  full,  or  when 
he  is  fatigued,  rather  by  day  than  ni^t,  and  is  always  rery  easily  waked. 
He  drinks  frequently ;  and  in  times  of  dift^t,  when  there  is  no  water  to 
be  found  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  pools  mut  the  forest,  he  comes  oflen^ 
in  the  day,  down  to  brooks  or  lakes  in  the  ptau|.  Although  Tery  voracious, 
he  yet  supports  hunger  for  a  long  time,  and  oftei^,  liyes  four  or  fire  days 
without  food,  provided  he  is  supplied  with  water. 

The  wolf  has  great  strength,  particularly  in  his  fore  parts,  in  the  muscles 
of  his  neck  and  jaws.  He  carries  off  a  sheep  in  his  mouth,  without  letting 
it  touch  the  ground,  and  runs  with  it  much  swifter  than  the  shepherds  who 
pursue  him,  so  that  nothing  but  the  dogs  can  overtake  him,  or  oblige  him 
to  quite  his  prey. .  He  bites  cruelly,  and  always  vMi  greater  vehemence  in 
proportion  as  he  is  less  resisted ;  for  he  uses  pre<)autions  with  such  animals 
as  attempt  to  stand  upon  tha  defensive.  He  ia  cowardly,  and  never  fi^ts 
but  when  under  the  n^ssity  of  satisfying  his  hunger,  or  of  making  good 
l^s  retreat.  When  he  is  wounded  by  a  bullet,  he  is  heard  to  cry  out ;  and 
yet,  when  suit^ded  by  the  peasants,  and  attacked  with  clubs,  he  never 
howls,  but  defilhids  himself  in  silence,  and  dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 

If  he  hai^ns  to  be  caught  in  a^it-fall,  he  is  for  some  time  so  frightened 
and  astonished,  that  he  may  be  killed  without  offering  to  resist,  or  taken 
alive  without  much  danger.  At  that  instant,  one  may  clap  a  collar  roand 
his  neck,  muzzle  him,  and  drag  him  along,  without  his  even  giving  the 
least  signs  of  anger  or  resentment.  M  all  other  times,  he  has  his  senses 
in  great  perfection.  He  smells  a  carcass  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
league ;  he  also  perceives  living  animals  a  grMt  way  off,  and  follows  them 
a  long  time  upon  the  scent.  Whenever  he  leaves  the  wood,  he  always 
takes  care  to  go  out  against  the  wind.  When  just  come  to  it^  extremity, 
he  stops  to  examine,  by  its  smell,  on  all  sides,  the  emanations  that  may 
come  either  from  his  enemy  or  his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  distinguishes. 
He  prefers  those  animals  which  he  himself  kills  to  those  he  finds  dead ;  and 
yet  he  does  not  disdain  these,  though  ever  so  much  infected,  when  no  better 
are  to  be  had.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  human  flesh ;  and,  perhaps,  if  he 
were  sufficiently  powerful,  he  n^uld  eat  no  other.  Wolves  have  been  seen 
following  armies,  and  arriving  in  numbers  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where 
they  devoured  such  dead  bodies  as  were  left  upon  the  field,  or  but  negligently 
interred.  These,  when  once  accustomed  to  human  flesh,  ever  after  seek 
particularly  to  attack  mankind,  choose  to  fall  upon  the  shepherd  rather  than 
his  flock,  and  devour  women,  carry  off  their  children,  &c. 

The  color  of  this  animal  diffen  according  to  the  diflferent  climates  in 
which  he  is  bred,  and  often  changes  even  in  the  same  country.  Besides  the 
common  wolves  which  are  found  in  France  and  Oermany,  there  are  othen 
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with  ihkker  hair,  inelmiDg  to  yelloiv,  In  the  northem  dinutes,  wHiie  ut 
fotmil  quite  black,  and  come  wfaite  alboTer,  The  fonner  ue  larger  and 
stronger  than  thoae  of  any  othet  kind.^ 


THIS  animal  is  a  native  of  the  extieme  northern  regions  of  America.  It 
is  a  much  nobler  looking  creature  than  the  common  ipeciA,  and  is  alto 
mnch  brger  and  more  robust.  The  ears  are  remarkably  short,  and  the  tail 
is  shorter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  wolf.  .The  kair  ia  mottled  with 
Tarious  shades  of  black,  gray,  and  white,  and  js  of  considerable  length,  par- 
ticularly aloDg  the  middle  of  the  back  and  shooldera,  wliere  it  forms  a^ort 
of  ill  defined  mane.  On  the  sides  the  coloring;  is  somewhat  lighter,  and  is 
of  a  still  tighter  Aaie  beneath.  From  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail,  this  animal  measures  about  four  feet  and  a  quarter.  Its  ferocity 
.a  imdiminished  by  protracted  confinement. 


THE    AMERICAN    WOLF. 
The  eoimnon  wolf  of  America  is  considered  to  be  the  same  species  as  the 
wolf  of  Europe,  and,  in  regard  to  habits  and  manners,  gires  every  evidence 
of  sach  an  identiiy.*  ' 

'  Catdt  I^/eaon,  Ln. 

*  Rkbanltaa  Tciiiuks  that  be  bu  tmrvUed  tmr  thirty  degreo  of  latitade  in  Anwrka, 
tai  has  Dtrar  aera  dure  any  wolves  which  had  the  gaunt  appeaianee,  the  comparalively 
kK^  }•«  and  tapering  Dose,  the  high  ears,  long  leg*,  slender  taias,  and  narrow  leel  of  (he 
WraKon  wolf.  Ha  adds,  that  the  Ameikaa  anuaal  has  a  mm  nbnit  finm  than  the 
Baoftn  woU.    lu  muule  ia  thicker  and  nune  obtiue,  its  head  laisn  ud  toundei,  and 

ihoi  b  a  Moiible  depriHioD  St  th«  unina  of  the  naM  and  Ibrehrad.    He  noticcr  ~ '^ 

'  t  wolf  in  north  Anurica: — oo 
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Like  all  the  wild  animals  of  the  dog  kind,  they  unite  in  packs  to  hunt 
down  animals  which  indiyiduaUy  tley  could  not  master,  and,  during  their 
sexual  season,  engage  in  the  most  fUij^us  combats  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the  females.  ' 

In  the  regions  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Volves  are  often  seen,  both  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  plains,  though  their  numitt^KB  are  inconsiderable,  and  it  is 
not  common  to  see  more  than  three  or  four  in  a  pack.  They  appear  to  be 
very  fearful  of  the  human  race,  but  are  destructive  to  the  Indian  dogs,  and 
frequently  succeed  in  killing  such  as  are  heavily  laden,  alNl  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  rest.  The  males  are  not  so  swift  as  the  females ;  and  they 
seem  to  lead  a  forlorn  life  during  the  winter,  being  seldom  seen  Sn.  pairs 
until  the  commencement  of  spring.  They  bring  forth  their  young  in  bur- 
rows, and  though  it  might  well  be  inferred  that  they  are  fiercer  at  those 
times,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  yet  Heame  states  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  the  Indians  take  the  young  ones  from  the  dens  and  play 
widi  them.  They  never  hurt  the  young  wolves,  but  always  replace  them 
in  their  dens,  sometimes  painting  the  faces  of  these  whelps  with  vermilion 
or  red  ochre.  .  « 

At  the  highest  northern  latitudes  iidiich  have  yet  Hbeen  explored,  the 
wolves  are  very  numerous  and  very  audacious.  They  are  generally  to  be 
found  at  no  giei^  distance  from  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  follow  these 
people  from  place  to  place,  being  apparently  very  much  dependent  upon 
them  for  food^  during  the  coldest  season  of  the  year.  They  are  frequently 
seen  in  packs  of  twelve  or  more,  prowling  about  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  lying  in  wait  for  the  Esquimaux  dog,  which 
they  are  successful  in  killing,  if  he  wanders  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
assistance  from  his  master. 

When  the  aboriginal  Americans  first  gave  place  to  European  adventurers, 
and  the  forests,  which  had  flourished  for  ages  undisturbed,  began  to  fall  be- 
fore the  unsparing  axe,  the  vicinity  of  the  settler's  lonely  cabin  resounded 
with  the  nightly  howling  of  wolves,  attracted  by  the  refuse  provision  usually 
to  be  found  there,  or  by  a  disposition  to  prey  upon  domestic  animals. 
During  winter,  when  food  was  most  difficult  to  be  procured,  packs  of  these 
famished  and  ferocious  creatures  were  ever  at  hand,  to  run  down  and  destroy 
any  domestic  animal  found  wandering  beyond  the  enclosures,  which  their 
individual  or  comljined  efforts  could  overcome,  and  the  boldest  housedog 
could  not  venture  far  from  the  door  of  his  master  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  being  kUled  and  devoured.  The  common  wolf  was  then  to  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  a  great  extent,  if  not  the  whole  of  North 
America ;  at  present,  it  is  only  Iknown  as  a  resident  of  the  remote  wooded 
and  mountainous  districts. 
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T^E    FBAIBIE,.  Oft  9i.SKINO    WOLF.' 


Tbk  wolf  frequents  the  preffiei  or  natumi  meadows  of  the  west,  where 
troops  or  packs,  containing  a  considerable  number  of  indinduaU,  are  fre- 
qnmilT  seen  following  in  the  train  of  a  herd  of  buflalo  or  deer,  for  the 
parpoK  of  preying  on  such  as  majr  die  from  disease,  or  in  consequence  of 
wounds  in&ietcd  bj  tha  hunters. '  At  night  t^iey  atao  approach  the  en- 
campment of  trarellers,  whom  they  sometimes  follow  for  the  sake  of 
the  careaxses  of  animals  which  are  relinquished,  and,  by  their  discordant 
howHngi  close  to  the  tents,  eflectually  banish  sleep  froid  those  who  are 
onaccostomed  to  tbeir  noise.  According  to  Say's  observation,  they  are  more 
Dumerous  than  any  of  the  other  wolves  which  are  found  in  North  America. 

The  barking  wolf  closely  resemUc*  the  dommiic  dog  of  the  Indians  in 
appearance,  and  is  remarkably  active  and  intelligent.  Like  the  common 
wolf,  tie  indiriduab  of  tliis  species  frequently  unite  to  tuq  dowi^  deer,  or  a 
baAlo  calf  which  has  been  separated  from  the  herd,  Ibougb  it  requires  the 
fnlleat  exercise  of  all  their  speed,  sagacity,  and  strength  to  succeed  in  this 
chase.  They  are  Tery  often  exposed  la  great  distress  from  want  of  food, 
and  in  this  state  of  famine  are  under  the  necessity  of  filling  their  stomachs 
with  wild  plums,  or  other  fruits  no  less  indigestible,  in  order  to  allay  in  some 
degree  the  inordinate  Eenaatioas  of  hunger. 

In  confirmslion  of  the  sagacity  of  this  wolf,  we  shall  quote  from  Say,  to 
whom  we  owe  all  that  has  yet  been  made  known  on  this  species,  some 
uccdotes  respecting  it.  "Mr  Feale  constructed  and  tried  various  kinds  of 
■taps  lo  take  tEem,  one  of  which  waa  of  the  description  called  a  '  live  trap,' 
1  shallow  box  rerer«ed  and  supported  at  one  end  by  the  well  known  kind 
of  trap-sticks  usually  catted  the  '  &^e  four,' which  elevated  the  front  of  the 
trap  apwards  of  three  feet  above  its  slab  flooring  i  the  trap  was  about  six 
Ktthwg,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  was  plentifully  baited  with 
0^  Notwiihstandiog  this  anaogement,  a  wolf  actually  burrowed  undM 
the  floonng,  ajid  pulled  down  the  bait  through  the  crevicea  of  the  floor  • 

>  ConM  latram.  Sat. 
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tracks  ofdifferent  size  weieobscrred  about  tke  trap.    This  procedure  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  faculty  ^yond  mere  instinct. 

"  This  trap  proving  useless;  asoOier  was  constructed  in  a  diBereiit  pari 
of  the  country,  formed  like  a  large  cage,  through  which  the  aoimals  might 
enter,  but  not  return ;  this  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  the  wolres  attempted  > 
in  vain  to  get  at  the  bail,  as  they  would  not  enter  by  the  route  prepared  foe 
them.  A  large  double  'steel  trap'  was  next  tried;  this  was  profusely 
baited,  and  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  bait,  wascarefully  concealed 
beneath  the  fallen  Icares.  This  was  also  UDSUccessful.  Tracks  of  the 
anticipated  victims  were  next  day  observed  to  be  impressed  in  numbers  on 
the  earth  near  the  spot,  but  slill  the  trap  with  its  seductive  charge  remained 
untouched.  The  bait  was  then  removed  from  the  trap,  and  suspended  over 
it  from  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  several  pieces  of  meat  were  also  suspended  in 
a  similar  manner  from  trees  in  the  vicinity.  The  following  morning  the 
bait  over  the  trap  alone  remained.  Supposing  that  their  exquisite  sense  of 
smell  warned  them  of  the  position  of  the  trap,  it  was  removed  and  then 
covered  with  leaves,  and  the  baits  being  disposed  as  before,  the  leaves  to  a 
considerable  distance  around  were  burned ;  and  the  trap  remained  perfectly 
concealed  by  ashes ;  still  the  bait  over  the  trap  was  avoided.  It  was  not 
until  a  log  trap  was  used  that  an  individual  of  this  species  was  caught. 
This  log  trap  is  made  by  raising  one  log  above  another  at  one  end  by  means 
of  an  tipright  stick,  which  rests  upon  a  roimded  horizontal  tri^er  on  tb« 
lower  log."—  Godimtn. 


THE    JACKAL! 


Is  tme  of  the  commonest  wild  animals  in  the  east,  yet  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  less  known  in  Europe,  or  more  confusedly  described  by  naturalists.    It 
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inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  continent,  and  seems  to  occupy  the 
]^ace  of  the  wolf,  which  is  not  there  so  common.  "  In  size,"  says  Mr  Ben- 
nett, **  he  is  about  equal  to  the  common  fbx,  but  he  differs  from  that  equally 
troublesome  animal  in  the  form  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  which  correspond 
with  those  of  the  dog  and  of  the  wolf;  in  the  comparative  shortness  of  his 
legs  and  muzzle ;  in  his  less  tufted  and  bushy  tail ;  and  in  the  peculiar 
marking  of  his  coat.  The  coloring  of  his  back -and  sides  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  gray  and  black,  which  is  abruptly  and  strikingly  distinguished 
from  the  deep  and  uniform  tawny  of  his  shoulders,  haunches,  and  legs ;  his 
head  is  nearly  of  the  same  mixed  shade  witli  the  upper  surface  of  his  body, 
as  is  also  the  greater  part  of  his  tail,  which  latter,  however,  becomes  black 
towards  its  extremity ;  his  neck  and  throat  are  whitish,  and  the  under 
surface  of  his  body  is  distinguishecf  by  a  paler  hue."  The  yellow  which 
is  about  him  is  the  reason  why  many  authors  have  called  the  jackal  the 
golden  wolf. 

As  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  that  of  the  dog,  so  the  jackal  finds 
a  place  between  them  both.    The  jaclud,  or  atHl,  as  Belon  says,  is  a  beast 
between  ike  wolf  and  the  dog.    To  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  it  joins,  in  fact,  a 
little  of  the  familiarity  of  the  dog.    Its  voice  is  a  kind  of  a  howl,  mixed 
with  barking  and  groaning ;  it  is  more  noisy  than  the  dog,  and  more  vora- 
cious than  the  wolf;  it  never  stirs  out  alone,  but  always  in  packs,  of 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty ;  they  collect  together  every  day,  to  go  in  search  of 
their  prey ;  they  make  themselves  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  animals, 
by  their  number ;  they  attack  every  kind  of  beasts  or  birds,  almost  in  the 
presence  of  the  human  species ;  they  abruptly  enter  stables^  sheepfolds,  and 
other  places,  without  any  sign  of  fear ;  and  when  they  cannot  meet  with 
any  other  thing,  they  will  devour  boots,  shoes,  harnesses,  &c.,  and  what  , 
leather  they  have  not  time  to  consume  they  take  away  with  them.    When 
they  cannot  meet  with  any  live  prey,  they  dig  up  the  dead  carcasses  of  men 
and  animals.    The  natives  are  obliged  to  cover  the  graves  of  the  dead  with 
Urge  thorns,  and  other  things,  to  prevent  them  from  scratching  and  digging 
up  the  dead  bodies.    The  dead  are  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth ;  for  it  is 
not  a  little  trouble  that  discourages  them.    Numbers  of  them  work  together, 
and  accompany  their  labor  with  a  doleful  cry ;  and,  when  they  are  once 
accustomed  to  feed  on  dead  bodies,  they  run  from  country  to  country,  follow 
armies,  and  keep  close  to  the  caravans.    This  animal  may  be  styled  tha 
crow  of  quadrupeds ;  for  they  will  eat  the  most  putrid  or  infectious  flesh ; 
their  appetite  is  so  constant  and  so  vehement,  that  the  driest  leather  is  sa- 
vory to  them ;  and  skin,  flesh,  fat,  excrement,  or  the  most  putrefied  animal, 
i»  alike  to  their  taste. 


HAMMALIA-FOX. 

THE    FOXi 


Is  one  of  the  most  videly  distribated  animalB,  and  is  found  in  all  the  tempe- 
rate and  northern  regions  of  the  old  and  new  world.  With  one  exception,  ■ 
the  •tnictute  of  the  eye,  the  organization  of  the  fox  and  dog  are  similar. 
Hence  the  fox  preys  by  night.  He  has  always  been  famous  for  hii  cunning ; 
he  generally  fixes  his  residence  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  yet  not  far  re- 
mored  from  some  cottage  or  some  hamlet.  He  listens  to  the  crowing  of 
the  cock,  and  the  cackling  of  other  domestic  fowls :  even  at  a  considerable 
distance  he  scents  them,  and  seizes  his  opportunity.  If  he  be  able  to  get 
into  the  yard,  he  begins  by  levelling  all  the  poultry  wilhoDl  Temorse.  This 
done,  he  carries  offa  part  of  the  spoil,  hides  it  at  some  convenient  distance, 
and  again  returns  to  the  charge.  Taking  off  another  fowl  in  the  same 
manner,  he  hides  that  also,  though  not  in  the  same  place ;  a»d  this  method 
he  practises  for  several  times  together,  till  warned  by  the  approach  of  day, 
or  the  noise  of  the  family,  he  finally  retires.  The  same  arts  are  observed 
when  be  finds  birds  entangled  in  springs  laid  for  them  by  the  fowler;  with 
whom  the  fox,  taking  care  to  be  beforehand,  very  expertly  snatches  the  birds 
out  of  the  snare,  conceals  them  in  different  places,  leaves  them  there  some- 
times for  two  or  three  days,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  to  recover  bis  hidden 
treasure.  He  is  equally  alert  in  seizing  the  young  hares  and  rabbits,  before 
they  ba've  strength  enough  to  escape  him ;  and  when  the  old  ones  are 
wound^  and  fatigued,  he  is  sure  to  come  upon  them  in  the  moments  of 
distress,  and  to  show  them  no  mercy.  In  the  same  manner  he  finds 
oat  the  nests  of  the  partridge  and  the  quail,  and  seizes  the  motba  while 
sitting. 

■  C.  mlpf,  Lin. 
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The  fox  is  80  ToraciooB,  that,  when  deficient  of  better  food,  he  deroun 
latSy  mice,  lizards,  toads,  and  serpents.  Insects  and  shell-fish  he  is  like- 
vise  sometimes  known  to  eat.  In  Tain  does  the  hedgehog  roll  itself  up 
into  a  ball  to  oppose  him :  this  determined  glutton  teases  it  till  it  is  obliged 
to  appear  uncoYered,  and  then  deTours  it.  The  wasp  and  the  wild  bee  are 
attacked  by  him  with  equal  success.  Though  at  fiillt  they  fly  out  upon 
their  iuTsder,  and  actually  oblige  him  to  retire,  yet  this  repuls^is  but  for  a 
few  minutes,  tiU  he  has  rolled  himself  upon  the  ground,  and.  thus  crushed 
such  a^  may  have  stuck  to  his  skin :  he  then  returm  to  the  charge,  and  at 
length,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  obliges  them  to  abandon  their  combs,  which 
he  greedily  devours,  both  wax  and  honey.  ^ 

The  young  foxes  are  born  blind,  like  dogs;  like  them,  too,  they  are 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  coming  to^Mertion,  and  live  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  They  are  nursed  j(mth  great  affection  by  the 
mother,  who  has  been  known  to  run  with  them  in  her  mouth  several  miles 
when  hunted.  The  senses  of  the  fox  are  as  goo^  as  those  of  the  wolf;  his 
scent  is  more  acute,  and  the  organ  of  his  voice  is  more  Supple  and  more 
perfect.  The  wolf  is  never  heard  but  by  dreadful  howls,  .while  the  fox  only 
yelps,  barks,  and  sends  forth  a  mournful  sound,  resembling  the  cry  of  the 
peacot^k.  His  tones,  too,  are  different,  according  to  the  different  sentiments 
with  which  he  is  affected.  He  has  one  sound  expressive  of  desire,  another 
of  murmur,  another  of  sorrow,  and  another  of  pain:*  the  latter  is  never 
heard  from  him,  unless  in  the  instant  that  he  is  wounded  by  shot,  and  has 
lost  the  use  of  some  member ;  for,  like  the  wolf,  when  attacked  with  cudgels 
alone,  he  never  murmurs,  but  will  defend  himself  with  obstinacy,  and  fight 
in  silence  to  the  last  gasp.  He  bites  dangerously,  and  with  such  deter- 
mined fury,  that,  in.  order  to  make  him  relinquish  his  hold,  ponderous 
wooden  aod  even  iron  bars  are  necessary  to  be  forced  between  his  jaws. 

The  flesh  of  the  fox  is  not  so  bad  as  the  flesh  of  the  wolf.  Dogs,  and 
even  men,  eat  it  in  autumn,  especially  if  the  animal  has  fed  on  grapes ; 
and,  in  winter,  good  furs  are  made  of  his  skin.  He  sleeps  so  sound,  that, 
hoTeever  closely  approached,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  awaking  him. 
When  he  only  means  to  rest  himself,  he  stretches  out  his  hind  legs,  and 
remains  flat  od  his  belly.  In  this  posture  he  watches  for  the  birds  as  they 
perch  on  the  hedges ;  who  no  sooner  perceive  him,  than  they  give  each  other 
warning  of  their  approaching  danger.  The  jackdaw  and  the'  magpie,  in 
particular,  often  follow  him  along  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces, 
still  towering  beyond  his  reach,  and,  with  their  cries  and  notes  of  hostility, 
apprise  other  animals  to  beware. 

Of  afl  wild  animals,  the  fox  is  most  subjected  to  the  influence  of  climate, 
and  ihene  are  found  nearly  as  many  varieties  in  this  species,  as  in  that  of 
any  domestic  animal.  The  generality  of  foxes  in  Europe  are  red  j  <^  some, 
hovever^  l!he  hair  is  of  a  grayish  cast ;  and,  of  all,  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  whit^, 
In  the  nArthem  countries  foxes  of  all  colors  are  found* 
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THE    ARCTIC    FOX,i 

In  its  full  winter  dress,  is  entirely  of  a  pure  white  color,  except  at  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  where  there  are  a  few  black  hairs  intermixed.  Before  the  eyes, 
and  on  the  lower  jaw,  the  hair  is  short  and  sleek ;  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cheeks,  and  on  the  forehead,  it  becomes  longer,  and  on  the  occiput  and 
neck  it  eqiifls  the  ears  in  length,  and  is  intermixed  with  soft  wool.  There 
is  so  much  wool  on  tlje  body,  that  it  gives  the  fur  the  character  .of  that 
of  the  American  hare.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  snow 
begins  to  disappear,  the  long  white  fur  falls  off,  and  b  replaced  by  shorter 
hair,  more  oc  less  colored.  The  head  and  chin  are  then  brown,  having 
some  fine  white  hairs  scattered  through  the  fur.  A  similar  brown  color  ex- 
tends along  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  down  the  outside  of  all  the  legs ;  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  being  of  a  dingy  white. 

The  perfect  similarity  of  habits,  and  the  series  of  variations  in  their  fur, 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  arctic  foxes  of  the  New  and  Old  World 
are  of  the  same  species.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  most  northern  lands 
hitherto  discovered,  and  in  North  America  they  are  numerous,  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  north  of  Churchill,  and  exist  also  in  Bhering's  Straits, 

The  brown  variety  of  the  Arctic  fox  breeds  on  the  sea-coast,  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  They  form  burrows  in  sandy  spots  in  little  villages,  twenty 
or  thirty  burrows  being  constructed  adjoining  each  other.  Towards  the 
middle  of  winter  they  retire  to  the  southward,  evidently  in  search  of  food, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  on  the  coast. 

Captain  Lyon,  who  has  studied  the  manners  of  the  Arctic  fox  with  atten- 
tion, says,  "that  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  European  species, 
though  it  is  considerably  smaller.  The  general  tim6  of  rest  is  during  the 
daylight,  in  which  they  appear  listless  and  inactive,  but  the  night  no  sooner 
sets  in,  than  all  their  faculties  are  awakened :  they  commence  their  gam- 
bols, and  continue  in  unceasing  and  rapid  motion  till  morning.  Their  bark 
is  so  modulated,  as  to  give  you  an  idea  that  the  animal  is  at  a  distance, 
although  at  the  very  moment  he  lies  at  your  feet.  They  feed  on  eggs, 
young  birds,  blubber,  and  carrion  of  any  kind;  but  their  principal  food  seems 
to  be  lemmings  of  different  species.  *  A  confinement  of  a  few  hours  often 
sufficed  to  quiet  one  of  them ;  and  some  instances  have  occurred  of  their 
heing  perfectly  tame  although  timid,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  captivity. 
Their  fur  is  of  small  value  in  commerce."  ^ 

^  C  lagopuSf  LxN. 
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This  aBimal  is  reiy  rare,  ■  greater  number  than  four  or  Gre  being  «eldom 
taken  in  a  aeaSBa  in  tbe  for  coontries.  The  fur  is  six  times  the  raltie  of 
any  other  fur  produced  in  North  America.  It  is  sometimes  fJonild  of  a  shin- 
ing black,  tbe  tip  of  ihe  tail  being  white.  It  is  commonly  found  of  a  black 
color,  ini«rmiied  with  hurs  tipped  with  white.  li'  -AB  Dits  the  same 
districts  with  the  red  fox.  It  is  not  yet  clearly  proved  that  it  is  of  the 
tame  spedcs  as  the  black  fbi  of  Europe,  tkoogk  it  bean  a  Btit)ng  resem- 
blance to  it. 

TllE    AMERICAN    F0S." 


Thb  common  fox  of  America  is  Eupposed  by  Curier  lo  be  a  distinct  species 
from  the  red  fox  of  Europe.    It  inhabits  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    It 
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is  of  a  bright  red  color  on  tlie  head,  back,  and  aidea ;  on  the  throat  and  neck 
of  a  dark  gray ;  and  pale  red  on  the  under  parta  of  the  body.  It  bean  a 
eiroDg  resemblance  to  the  common  European  fox,  but  differa  from  it  in  the 
breadth  and  capacity  of  ita  feet  for  running  on  the  snow;  and  the  qoantitjr 
of  long  hair,  clothing  (he  back  part  of  (he  cheeks,  with  the  shorter  eats  and 
nose,  giTC  the  bead  a  more  compact  appearance.  It  has  a  much  finer  bnish 
than  the  European  one,  and  is  altogether  a  finer  animal.  It  is  Tery  plenti- 
ful in  the  wooded  distric[  of  (he  for  coiindies,  about  eight  thousand  being 
annually  imported  into  England  from  thence. 

Red  foxes  prey  much  on  the  smaller  animals  of  the  rat&mily,  bat  they 
are  fond  of  fish,  and  reject  no  kind  of  animal  food  that  comes  in  their  way. 
They  hunt  their  food  chiefly  in  the  night,  though  they  are  frequently  Been 
in  the  daytime.  They  are  taken  in  steel  traps,  but  mneb  nicety  is  required 
in  setting  them,  as  the  animal  is  very  suspicious. 


THE    FENNEC.I 


Tns  beautiful  and  extraordinary  animal,  or  at  least  one  of  this  genus, 
was  first  made  known  to  European  naturalists  by  Bruce,  who  receired  it 
from  his  dragoman,  whilst  consul  general  at  Algiers.  Broce  kept  it  alive  for 
aeveral  months.  Its  favorite  food  was  dates,  or  any  other  sweet  fruit ;  it 
WBJ  alKO  very  fond  of  eggs;  when  hungry  it  would  eat  bread,  especially 
witki  honey  or  sugar.  His  aiteniion  was  immediately  attracted  if  a  bird 
(iew  near  him,  and  he  would  watch  it  with  an  eagerness  that  could  hardly 
be  ifiverted  from  its  object  ;  but  be  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  cat,  and 
endeavored  to  hide  himself,  the  moment  he  saw  an  animal  of  that  species, 
though  he  showed  no  symptoms  of  preparing  for  any  defence.    Bruce  Derer 

'  C.  Brunei,  Burr, 
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beard  tbftt  he  had  any  roice.  Xhuingr  the  day  he  was  incliaed  to  alfqt, 
bsl  became  le^tless  and  exceedingly  noqniet  as  night  c«iDe  on. 

Bmce  describes  hit  fennee  aa  about  ten  inches  long,  and  of  a  dirty  white 
eoloT ;  the  haii  on  the  belly  being  softer,  whiter,  and  longer  than  oa  the  resC 
at  the  body. 

There  haa  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  natoralista  eoncerning 
this  animal.  Cuviei  treata  Brace'i  account  u  scarcely  worthy  of  credit; 
bat  Dmham  and  Ckpperton,  on  their  return  from  Central  Aliica,  brought  a 
akin  of  the  uumal,  aiul  thus  placed  ita  existence  beyond  donbt. 


THE    CIVETl 


Is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  stands  from  ten  to  twelre  incbef  hi^, 
and  has  8  tail  half  the  length  of  its  body.  The  haii  is  long,  and  the  ground 
color  of  it  is  B  brownish  gray,  intersperaed  with  namerous  transT'erse,  inter- 
rapted  bands  or  irregular  spots  of  black.  Along  the  centre  of  the  back, 
from  between  the  shouldera  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  a  kind  of  mane,  which 
can  be  erected  or  depressed  as  the  animal  pleases,  and  which  is  fanned 
of  black  hairs,  longer  than  those  of  the  body.  The  sides  of  the  neck  and 
the  upper  lip  are  nearly  white.    The  legs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tail, 

<  Firerra  duetto,  Lin.  Tha  gtanx  Kiverni  ha*  ni  upper  uhI  bi  Imm-  ineiiont  tm 
■pPB  nod  two  lovtr  caniaei :  Iwcltg  upper  and  twelVe  lower  molui.  Three  (kin 
mobn  b  tha  upper  jsv,  omical  taA  coBipeiHd,  a  lu^  ciniiToniin  bicaipid  tooth,  and 
iooa  «»■',  in  ihe  lover,  IcHufalw  iDolsr(,aBe  bicwpid  and  on*  tnberanloiu ) 
■-  -pi^tedi  feel  peDtadaclyl* i  claws  wmirttnclile ;  ical  pooch  mm 
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are  perfectly  black ;  there  is  a  large,  black  patch  round  each  eye,  which 
passes  thence  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth ;  and  two  or  three  bands  of  the 
same  color  stretch  obliquely  from  the  base  of  the  ears  towards  the  shoulders 
and  neck,  the  latter  of  which  is  marked  with  a  black  patch. 

The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  very  strong ;  and  though  the  odor  is  so  strong, 
it  is  yet  agreeable,  even  when  it  issues  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
perfume  of  the  civet  we  must  not  confound  with  musk,  which  is  a  sanguine* 
ous  humor,  obtained  from  an  animal  altogether  different  from  either  the 
civet  or  the  zibet. 

*  The  civets,  though  natives  of  the  hottest  climates  of  Africa  and  of  Asia,  are 
yet  capable  of  living  in  temperate,  and  even  in  cold  countries,  provided  they 
are  carefully  defended  from 'the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  provided  with  deli- 
cate and  esculent  food.  In  Holland,  where  no  small  emolument  is  derived 
from  their  perfume,  they  are  frequently  reared.  The  perfume  of  Amster- 
dam is  esteemed  preferable  to  that  which  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  or 
the  Indies,  which  is  generally  less  genuine.  That  which  is  imported  from 
Guinea,  would  be  the  best  of  any,  were  it  not  that  the  negroes,  as  well  as 
the  Indians  and  the  people  of  the  Levant,  adulterate  it  with  mixtures  of 
laudanum,  storaz,  and  other  balsamic  and  odorous  drugs. 

Those  wl|o  breed  these  animals  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume,  put  them 
into  a  long  and  narrow  sort  of  box,  in  which  they  cannot  turn.  This  box 
the  person  who  is  employed  to  collect  the  perfume,  opens  behind,  for  this 
purpose,  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ,*  and,  dragging  the  animal  which  is  con- 
*  fined  in  it,  backward  by  the  tail,  he  keeps  it  in  this  position  by  a  bar  before. 
This  done,  he  takes  out  the  civet  with  a  small  spoon,  carefully  scraping  with 
it,  all  the  while,  the  interior  coats  of  the  pouch  under  the  tail,  which  secretes 
and  contains  it.  The  perfume  thus  obtained,  is  put  into  a  vessel,  and  every 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  closely  shut. 

The  quantity  which  a  single  animal  will  afford,  depends  greatly  upon  its 
appetite,  and  the  quality  of  its  nourishment.  It  yields  more  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  delicately  and  abundantly  fed.  Raw  flesh  hashed  small,  eggs, 
nee,  small  animals,  birds,  young  fowls,  and  particularly  fish,  are  the  food 
in  which  the  civet  most  delights. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  civet  is  a  wild,  fierce  animal,  and,  though  sometimes 
tamed,  is  yet  never  thoroughly  familiar.  Ijts  teeth  are  strong  and  sharp ; 
but  its  claws  are  feeble  and  blunt.  It  is  light  and  active,  and  lives  by  prey, 
pursuing  birds,  and  other  small  animals,  which  it  is  able  to  overcome.  It 
generally  attacks  at  night,  and  by  surprise.  They  are  sometimes  seen 
stealing  into  yards  and  out-houses,  like  the  fox,  in  order  to  carry  off  poultry. 
Their  eyes  shine  in  the  ni^t ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  see  better 
by  night  than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of  animal  food,  they  are  found  to 
subsbt  upon  roots  and  fruits.  They  very  seldom  drink ;  nor  do  they  ever 
inhabit  humid  ground ;  but  in  burning  sands,  and  in  arid  mountains,  they 
cheerfully  remain.    There  is  another  animal  called 
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THE    ZIBET,» 
Which  difiert  fiom  the  civet,  in  faanng  a  body  longer  and  less  thick,  a  uiout 
flatter,  more  slender,  and  somewhat  concave  at  the  ni^ier  part ;  its  hair  ia 
mudi  diorter  and  softer ;  it  has  no  mane,  no  black  under  the  eyes,  or  upon 
the  dieeks.    All  these  ctuuactertstics  are  peculiar  to,  and  very  remarkable 


THE    JAVANESE    CIVETB 


DiFFEBs  considerably  from  the  common  ciret.  The  body,  namnr,  com- 
presaed,  and  higher  behind  than  before,  is  from  fifteen  to  ei^teen  inches 
long.  The  back  is  strongly  arched.  The  mnzzle  is  narrow  .and  tapering; 
the  ears  short  and  rounded ;  the  pn^e  forms  a  perfectly  strai^t  line ;  the 
tail,  tapering  gradually  to  the  lip,  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  marked 
with  eight  or  nine  broad,  black  rio^  which  alternate  with  as  many  of  a 
grayish  hoe.  A  much  lighter  gray  than  that  of  the  civet  composes  the 
ground  color ;  there  ia  a  broad,  longitudinal  dorsal  line  of  black,  and  on 
eadi  side  two  or  three  narrower  black  lines,  consisting  of  confluent  spots. 
Over  the  rest  of  the  body  these  spots  are  thickly  but  rather  irregularly  scat- 
tered, BO  as  to  eonstitule  a  series  of  flezuous,  dotted  lines.  The  side  of  the 
Mck  above  is  occupied  by  a  deep,  longitudinsl  black  line,  and,  below^  there 
is  a  secoitd,  which  is  more  obliquely  placed.  The  head  is  grayish,  and  bad 
no  spots;  and  the  legs  are  externally  black. 

>  F.  xOcdo,  Ua.  *  V.  Ratat,  H«ur. 
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THE    OENETi 


Ib  an  aoimal  smaller  than  the  civett.  It  haa  a  long  body,  abort  legs,  a  sharp 
moat,  and  a  ileadeT  head.  Its  fur,  icbich  is  eiceedingljr  smooth  and  soft, 
is  of  aa  ash  color,  glossy,  ei\d  marked  with  black  stripes,  which  are  separate 
upon  the  side*,  but  which  unite  upon  the  back.  It  has,  also,  upon  tbe  neck, 
a  kind  of  mane,  or  longish  hair,  which  forms  a  black  streak,  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  whidi  last  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  marked  with  seven  or 
eight  rings,  from  the  insertion  to  the  tip,  which  are  alternately  black  and 
white. 

The  genet  has  under  the  tail,  and  in  the  very  same  place  with  tbe  civets, 
an  opening,  or  pouch,  in  which  is  separated  a  kind  of  perfume  resembling 
ciTet,  hut  less  strong,  and  apt  sooner  to  evaporate.  It  is  an  animal  some- 
what la^er  than  the  marten,  which  it  strongly  resembles,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  the  body,  but  also  in  disposition  and  habit,  and  from  which  it  aeems 
chiefiy  to  differ  m  being  more  easily  tamed.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Africa, 
and  the  south  of  Asia. 


THE    ICHNEUMON," 


Froji  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  <^  the  tail,  is  from  iwenty-four  to  forty- 
two  inches  in  length ;  nearly  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  die  tail.  At  the 
base,  the  tail  is  very  thick ;  it  tapers  gradually  towards  the  point,  vrfuch  is 

[    >  r.  Gtnelta,  LiH. 

■  Ekrpult*  Phanumi:  The  gana  HerpttUt  hu  tii  upper  lod  tii  lower  iiwuan; 
two  upper  and  two  lower  caniset;  tea  nf^iet  sod  IM  lower  otalin.  Body  dongstid; 
uisl  pooch  luBc  I  fed  ptotsdactyle,  •sni-patowted,  with  nails  lartly  iMrulile. 
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sligiitly  tufted.  The  eyes  are  of  a  bright  red ;  the  ears  almost  naked,  small 
and  rounded ;  the  nose  is  long  and  slender.  The  legs  are  short.  The  hair 
is  hard  and  coarse,  and  of  a  pale  reddish  gray,  each  hair  being  mottled  with 
brown  or  mouse  color. 

Thifl  animal  is  domestic  in  Egypt,  like  our  cat ;  and,  lik0  that,  is  serrice- 
able  in  destroying  rats  and  mice ;  but  its  inclination  for  prey  and  its  instinct 
are  much  stronger  and  more  extenslye  than  the  cat's ;  for  it  hunts  alike, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects.  It  attacks  every  living 
creature  in  general,  and  feeds  entirely  on  animal  flesh :  its  courage  is  equal 
to  the  sharpness  of  its  appetite ;  it  is  neither  frightened  at  the  anger  of  the 
dog,  nor  the  malice  of  the  cat,  nor  even  dreads  the  bite  of  the  serpent.  It 
pursues  them  with  eagerness,  and  seizes  on  them,  however  venomous  they 
may  be.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  feel  the  impressions  of  their  venom,  it 
'  immediately  goes  in  search  of  antidotes,  and  particularly  a  root  that  the 
Indiana  call  by  its  name,  and  ^hich,  they  say,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
remedies  in  nature  against  the  bite  of  the  viper.  It  sucks  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  as  well  as  those  of  fowls  and  birds ;  it  also  kills  and  feeds  on 
young  crocodiles,  when  they  are  scarcely  come  out  of  tlieir  shell ;  and,  as 
ifable  commonly  accompanies  truth,  it  has  been  currently  reported,  that,  by 
virtue  of  this  antipathy,  the  ichneumon  enters  the  body  of  the  crocodile, 
when  it  ia  asleep,  and  never  quits  it  till  he  has  devoured  its  entrails.  It  was 
formerly  deified  by  the  Egyptians,  for  its  serviceable  qualities. 

It  lives  commonly  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  inundations,  and  other  waters, 
and  is  reported  to  swim  and  dive  occasionally,  like  an  otter,  and  to  remain 
for  a  considerable  time  beneath  the  liquid  element.  It  quits,  its  habitation 
to  seek  its  prey  near  habitable  places.  It  sometimes  carries  its  head  erect, 
fore-shortens  its  body,  and  raises  itself  upon  its  hind  legs ;  at  other  times, 
it  creeps  and  lengthens  itself  like  a  seipent :  it  often  sits  upon  its  hind  feet, 
and  often  springs  upon  its  prey :  its  eyes  are  lively  and  full  of  fire.  Its 
aspect  is  b«iutiful,  the  body  very  active,  the  legs  short,  the  tail  thick  and 
very  long,  and  the^  hair  rough  and  bristly.  Both  male  and  female  Jiave  a 
remarkable  orifice,  independent  of  the  natural  passages.  It  is  a  kind  of 
pocket,  into  in^ch  an  odoriferous  liquor  filt^.  They  pretend  that  it  opens 
this  bag,  or  pocket,  to  refresh  itself  when  too  hot.  Its  nose  is  very  sharp, 
and  its  mouth  narrow,  which  prevents  it' from  seizing  and  biting  any  thing 
very  hirge ;  but  this  defect  is  amply  supplied  by  its  agility,  courage,  and  by 
its  power.  It  very  easy  strangles  a  cat,  although  much  larger  and  stronger 
dian  itself;  it  often  fights  with  dogs,  and,  of  whatever  size  they  are,  it  com- 
monly gets  the  better  of  them.  It  may  easily  be  domesticated,  and  is  then 
more  tame,  obedient,  and  afiectionate  than  a  cat. 


KANltALIA-BTANA. 


THE    STRIPED    HY^NA.i 


So  striking,  and  even  so  lingulu,  ue  the  charactemtica  of  the  hyxna, 
that  it  ia  haidly  poaaible  to  be  deceived  by  them.  It  ia,  perhaps,  the  only 
quadniped  which  haa  but  four  loea  to  either  the  fore  or  bind  feet:  like  die 
badger,  it  haa  an  apeitiue  tuider  the  tail,  which  doea  not  penetrate  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  body ;  ita  ears  are  long,  straight,  and  nearly  bare ;  its 
head  is  more  aquaie  and  shorter  than  that  of  the  wolf;  its  legs,  the  hind 
ones  capeciaU]r,  are  longer;  ita  eyes  are  placed  like  those  of  the  dog ;  the 
hair  and  mane  of  a  brownish  gny,  with  transrerae  dark  brown  or  blackish 
bands  on  the  body,  which  stripes  become  oblique  on  the  flanks  and  the  legs. 
The  coat  is  of  two  sorts ;  fur  or  wool,  in  small  quantity,  and  long,  stiB^  and 
■ilky  hair.  Its  hei^t  Taries  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  inches,  and  its 
usual  length,  from  the  muzile  to  the  tail,  is  three  feet  three  inches. 

The  striped  hyena  is  a  natiTe  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Abysainia,  Nobia, 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies,  ^t  generally  resides  in  the  caTems  of 
motmtains,  in  the  clefia  of  rocks,  or  in  dens,  which  it  has  formed  for  itself 
under  the  earth.  It  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf;  but  it  is  a  stronger 
animal,  and  seemingly  more  daring.  It  sometimes  attacks  man,  carries  off 
cattle,  follows  the  flocks,  breaks  open  the  sbeepcotes  by  night,  and  rarages 
with  a  ferocity  insatiable.  By  night  also  its  eyes  shine ;  and  it  is  main- 
tained that  it  sees  better  than  in  the  day.  If  we  may  credit  all  the  natnral- 
ists  who  hare  treated  of  this  animal,  its  cry  is  very  peculiar,  beginning 
with  something  like  the  moaning  oi  a  human  being,  and  ending  in  a  sound 
which  resembles  the  sobs  or  reachingi  of  a  man  in  a  violent  fit  of  vomiting ; 


a  gbodDlai  pooch  >t  the  ai 
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bat,  accoiding  to  Etnnpfer,  who  waa  an  ear-wimeu  of  the  fact,  it  mdiuIs 
like  the  lowing  of  a  calf.  When  at  a  Iom  for  other  prey,  it  aerapes  up  the 
earth  with  ita  feet,  and  devouis  the  caicaaBes  both  of  animala  and  men, 
which,  in  the  conntties  that  it  inhabits,  are  iuterted  promiscnoiuly  in  the 
fields. 


THE    SPOTTED    HY^NA." 


This  animal  is  a  aative  of  Southern  Africa,  and  abounda  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  called  the  tiger  wolf.  It  if 
Eomewbai  inferior  in  size  to  the  Eiriped  hyKna,  but,  in  ita  wild  itaie,  has 
the  same  manners  and  propensities.  Its  short  muzzle  is  less  abmptlf 
truncated,  and  its  ears,  short  and  broad  in  form,  areof  a  nearly  quadrilateral 
fignre.  The  general  color  of  the  hide  is  a  dirty  yeUow,  or  yellowish  brown, 
and  the  whole  body  is  corered  with  spots  of  a  blackish  brown,  excepting 
■he  under  part  of  the  belly  and  of  the  breast,  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs 
and  the  h^.  The  muzzle  is  black,  and  the  tail  covered  with  long  busby 
hair  of  a  blackish  brown.  Like  the  striped  hytena,  the  spotted  species  has 
jaws  of  enormous  strength,  with  which  it  easily  breaks  to  pieces  the  hard- 
est bones. 

-  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  ides,  that  the  hysna  is  wholly  savage  and 
DDtamable.  Both  species  have  been  tamed,  and  instances  are  recorded  of 
individuals  having  manifested  all  the  attachment  of  a  dog.  The  striped 
hyena  has  recently  been  domesticated  in  the  Cape  territory,  and  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  best  hunters  after  game,  and  as  faithful  and  diligent  as  any 
of  the  common  domestic  iogs.    The  truth  is,  that  the  hyzns  lias  a  very 

>  B.  oqMiui),  Dm. 
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natural  aTersion  to  close  confinement,  and  when  exhibited,  as  he  generally 
is,  in  a  narrow  cage,  he  is  miserable,  and  consequently  irritable.  In  a  man, 
similarly  situated,  the  expression  of  anger  would  be  praised  as  a  generous 
hatred  of  slavery. 

The  hyaena  was  undoubtedly  once  an  inhabitant  not  only  of  the  European 
continent,  but  also  of  the  British  islands.  His  bones  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  particularly  in  a  cave  at  Rirby 
Moorside,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  depredations  of  the  hyaena  are  not  confined  to  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  There  are  periods  when  they  become  bold  from  extreme  hunger,  and 
will  carry  off  very  large  animals,  and  even  human  beings,  with  the  most 
daring  ferocity.  Major  Denham  says,  ''at  this  season  of  the  year," 
(August,)  "  there  are  other  reasons,  besides  the  falls  of  rain,  which  induce 
people  to  remain  in  their  habitations.  When  the  great  lake  overflows  the 
immense  district  which,  in  the  dry  season,  affords  cover  and  food,  by  its 
coarse  grass  and  jungle,  to  the  numerous  savage  animals  with  which  Bomou 
abounds,  they  are  driven  from  these  wilds,  and  take  refuge  in  the  standing 
com,  and  sometimes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  towns.  Ele- 
phants had  already  been  seen  at  Dowergoo,  scarcely  six  miles  from  Kouka ; 
and  a  female  slave,  while  she  was  returning  home,  from  weeding  the  com, 
to  Kowa,  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  lioness. 
The  hyaenas,  which  are  every  where  in  legions,  grew  now  so  extremely 
ravenous,  that  a  good  large  village,  where  I  sometimes  procured  a  draught 
of  sour  milk  on  my  duck-shooting  excursions,  had  been  attacked  the  night 
before  my  last  visit,  the  town  absolutely  carried  by  storm,  notwithstanding 
defences  nearly  six  feet  high  of  branches  of  the  prickly  tulloh,  and  two 
donkies,  whose  flesh  these  animals  are  particularly  fond  of,  carried  off,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  people.  We  constantly  heard  them  close  to  the 
walls  of  our  town  at  night ;  and  on  a  gate  being  left  partly  open,  they 
would  enter  and  carry  off  any  unfortunate  animal  that  Uiey  could  find  in 
the  streets.'' 

With  this  strong  desire  for  food,  approaching  to  the  boldness  of  the  most 
desperate  craving,  the  hyeena,  although  generally  fearful  of  the  presence 
of  man,  is  an  object  of  natural  terror  to  the  African  traveller.  Bruce  relates, 
that  one  night  in  Maibsha,  in  Abyssinia,  he  heard  a  noise  in  his  tent,  and, 
getting  up  from  his  bed,  saw  two  large  blue  eyes  glaring  upon  him.  It 
was  a  powerful  hysena,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  tent  by  a  quantity  of 
candles,  which  he  had  seized  upon,  and  was  bearing  off  in  his  mouth.  He 
had  a  desperate  encounter  with  the  beast,  but  succeeded  in  killing  him.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ruins  of  those  cities  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  abodes  of  wealth  and  splendor,  and 
witnessed  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Coesars,  the  hysena  is  a  constant 
resident,  and  increases  the  sense  of  desolation  by  the  gloominess  of  his 
habits.    At  Ptolemeta,  where  there  are  many  remains  of  former  architectural 
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maguficence,  the  foanuini  which  wen  coDttrocied  for  the  ■ceoaunodatkHi 
of  u  enormous  popnlatioa  are  now  uwleu,  except  to  the  wandehng  Aimb, 
and  to  the  jackal  and  hygeoa,  who  stray  amongtt  thew  rains  afier  •tuuei, 
to  aettrch  for  water  at  the  desened  reaetTotn.  Seldom  doea  the  hymui 
molest  the  traTeller  in  ibew  (oUtodet ;  but  his  how),  or  the  eacoanter  of 
his  fierce  and  sullen  eye,  is  always  alarming.  Captain  Beechey  says, 
"  although  we  had  very  frequently  been  distntbed  by  hyntaa,  we  nerer 
fotmd  that  &miliarity  with  their  howl,  or  theii  presence,  could  render  their 
neai  qtproach  an  onimportant  occnrrence ;  and  the  hand  would  instinctiTely 
find  its  way  to  the  pistol,  before  we  were  aware  of  the  action,  whenever 
either  of  these  intcrniptioni  obtruded  tbemselrea  closely  upon  us,  either  by 
night  or  by  day."  Such  encounters  are  generally  without  any  fatal  results, 
if  the  nun  does  not  commence  the  attack.  The  hyma  sets  up  a  howl,  and 
doggedly  walks  away,  with  his  peculiar  limping  motion,  which  gives  him 
an  appearance  of  lameness,  but  when  he  is  attacked,  his  resistance  is  as 
fierce  as  it  ia  obstinate. 


THE    LION.' 


The  outward  form  of  the  lion  seems  to  speak  the  superiority  ot  his  in- 
ternal qualities.  His  figure  is  striking,  his  look  confident  and  bidd,  his 
giit  proud,  and  his  roice  terrible.  His  stature  is  not  overgrown,  like  Ihal 
of  the  elephant,  or  the  ihinoceros ;  nor  is  the  shape  clomsy,  like  that  of  the 
hippopotamus,  or  the  ox.  He  is  in  every  respect  compact  and  well-pnqwr- 
tioned,  a  perfect  model  of  strength  joined  with  agility. 

'  mi*  Lte,  Lix.  Hw  genua /Uubu  six  antn  uul  lix  Imnr  tacijon  j  tTonppu  sad 
two  !■■«  canine* :  afjta  or  lii  iqiperiiid  lii  lomi  Qtoliini  Btb  Ums  oq  ths  fore  fcelg 
bind  fact  lelndactylr :  mils  MractUs ;  bead  short ;  foot  molui  on  each  tide  of  ilis  npfier 
jaw,  the  Iwt  tabercDioM  sod  Ter;  mall;  three  in  ths  lowjnri  ««n  peiBtail. 
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HU  force  and  muscular  power  he  manifests  oatwaidly  by  his 
leaps  and  bounds ;  by  the  strong  and  quick  agitation  of  his  tail,  whidi  alone 
is  sufBeient  to  throw  a  man  on  the  ground;  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
moves  the  skin  of  his  face,  and  particularly  that  of  his  forehead,  which  adds 
greatly  to  his  physiognomy,  or  rather  to  the  expression  of  fory  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  lastly,  by  the  &cility  he  has  of  shaking  his  mane,  which  is  not 
only  bristled  up,  but  mored  and  agitated  on  all  sides,  when  he  Is  enraged. 

The  largest  lions  are  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  from  the  snout  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  itself  four  feet  long ;  and  these  lai^ 
lions  are  about  (bur  or  five  feet  in  height.  Those  of  the  small  size  are  about 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  height.  In  all  her 
dimensions,  the  lioness  is  about  one  fourth  less  than  the  lion. 

The  lion  is  furnished  with  a  mane,  which  becomes  longer  in  proportion 
as  he  advances  in  age.  The  lioness,  however,  is  without  this  appendage  at 
every  age. 

Both  the  ancients  and  the  modems  allow  that  the  lion,  when  newly  bom, 
is  in  size  hardly  superior  to  a  weasel ;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  inches  long ;  and  if  so,  some  years  at  least  must  necessa- 
rily  elapse  before  he  can  increase  to  eight  or  nine  feet.  They  likewise 
mention,  that  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  walk  till  two  months  after  he  is 
brought  forth ;  but,  without  giving  entire  credit  to  these  assertions,  we  may, 
with  great  appearance  of  tmth,  conclude  that  the  lion,  from  the  largeness 
of  his  size,  is  at  least  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and  that,  consequently, 
he  must  live  seven  times  three  or  four  years,  that  is,  about  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  lion  is  not  possessed  of  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing in  such  perfection  as  piost  other  animals  of  prey.  It  is  also  remarked 
that  too  strong  a  light  incommodes  him ;  that  he  seldom  goes  abroad  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  that  he  commits  all  his  ravages  in  the  night ;  and  that 
when  he  sees  a  fire  kindled  near  a  herd  or  flock,  he  will  not  venture  near  it ; 
that  though  his^ight  is  bad,  it  is  not,  however,  so  faulty  as  his  smell ;  and  that, 
unlike  the  dog  or  the  wolf,  he  rather  hunts  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all  animals  that  come  in  his  way ; 
but,  as  he  is  very  formidable,  and  as  they  all  seek  to  avoid  him,  he  is  often 
obliged  to  hide,  in  order  to  take  them  by  surprise.  For  this  purpose  he 
crouches  upon  his  belly,  in  some  thicket,  or  among  the  long  grass,  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  forest.  In  this  retreat  he  continues,  with  patient 
expectation,  until  his  prey  comes  within  a  proper  distance ;  and  he  then 
springs  af^er  it  with  such  force,  that  he  often  seizes  it  at  the  first  bound.  If 
he  misses  the  efibrt,  and  in  two  or  three  reiterated  springs  cannot  seize  his 
prey,  he  continues  motionless  for  a  time,  seems  to  be  very  sensible  of  his 
disappointment,  and  waits  for  a  more  fovorable  opportunity.  He  devours  a 
great  deal  at  a  time,  and  generaUy  fills  himself  for  two  or  three  days  to 
come.  His  teeth  are  so  strong  that  he  very  easily  breaks  the  bones,  and 
swallows  them  with  the  rest  of  the  body.    It  is  reported  that  he  sustains 
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ium^er  a  Tery  long  time ;  but  thirst  he  cannot  support  in  an  eqoal  dc^ee, 
his  tempeiament  being  extremely  hot.  He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets 
with  water,  lapping  like  a  dog.  He  generally  requires  about  fifteen  pounds 
of  raw  flesh  in  a  day ;  and  seldom  derours  the  bodies  of  animals  when  they 
begin  to  putrefy ;  but  he  chooses  rather  to  hunt  for  fresh  spoil  than  return  lo 
that  which  he  had  half  devoured  before.  While  young  and  aetiTe,  the  lion 
subaisls  on  what  he  can  obtain  by  the  chase,  and  seldom  quits  his  native 
deserts  and  forests ;  but  when  he  becomes  old,  heavy,  and  less  qualified  for 
exercise,  he  approaches  the  habitations  of  man,  to  whom,  and  to  domestic 
animals,  he  thea  becomes  a  more  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  observed,  how- 
ever, that  fdien  he  sees  men  and  animals  together,  it  is  always  on  the  latter, 
never  on  the  former,  that  he  vents  his  fury ;  unless  indeed  he  should  be 
struck,  and  then,  at  no  loss  to  know  whence  the  blow  came,  he  instantly 
deserts  his  prey,  in  order  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  injury.  The  flesh  of  flie 
camel  he  is  said  to.  prefer  to  that  of  any  other  animal.  He  is  likewise 
exceedingly  fond  of  that  of  young  elephants,  which,  from  their  inability  to 
resist  him  till  they  have  received  the  assistance  of  their  tusks,  be  easily 
dispatches,  when  unprotected  by  the  dam ;  nor  are  there  any  ammsds  able 
to  oppose  the  lion,  but  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hip* 
popotamus. 

However  terrible  this  animal  may  be,  it  is  not  uncommon,  with  Aogaoftf 
large  size,  and  well  supported  with  a  proper  number  of  men  on  horseback, 
to  chase  him,  dislodge  him,  and  force  him  to  retire.  But  for  this  enterprise 
it  is  necessary  that  the  dogs,  and  even  the  horses,  should  be  previoudy 
disciplined ;  since  almost  all  animals  tremble  and  fly  at  the  very  smell  of 
the  lion. 

Though  the  skin  of  the  lion  is  firm  and  compact,  it  is  not,  however,  proef 
against  a  musket  baQ,  nor  even  a  javelin ;  but  he  is  seldom  known  to  be 
dispatched  with  one  blow.  Like  the  wolf,  he  is  frequently  taken  by  atrata- 
gem ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  deep  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  over  which,  when 
slightly  covered  with  earth  and  sticks,  some  living  animal  is  fastened  as  a 
bait.  When  thus  entrapped,  all  his  fury  subsides ;  and  if  advantage  Is 
taken  of  the  first  moments  of  his  surprise,  or  his  disgrace,  he  may  easily  be 
chained,  musezled,  and  conducted  to  a  place  of  security. 

The  flesh  of  the  lioi^  is  of  a  strong  and  disagreeable  flavor ;  yet  tha 
negroes  and  the  Indians  do  not  dislike  it,  and  it  frequently  forma  a  part  of 
their  food. 

The  good  qualities,  and  particularly  the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the 
lion,  have  been  the  theme  of  panegyric  to  Bufibn,  and  other  writers  on 
natDial  history.  Later  naturalists,  however,  are  disposed  to  estimate  his 
merits  at  a  lower  rate.  "The  *  lordly  lion,'"  says  Grodman,  "conceals 
himself  near  the  places  where  deer  and  other  animals  come  to  drink,  and 
springs  upon  them  from  his  ambush,  like  the  veriest  tom-cat;  having  feeble 
sight,  and  being  unfit  for  thechase,  he  follows  the  wild  dogs  and  chacals^ 
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which  run  <k>wii  bnfialoes,  antelopes,  &c.,  and  when  they  hare  saoeeeded, 
drives  4hem  off  and  gqtges  to  repletion ;  as  he  relinquishes  the  carcass  when 
sattaled,  he  is  called  generous  ;  as  he  does  not  attack  and  derour  men,  when 
not  hungry,  he  is  considered  magnanimous ;  he  retires  slowly,  facing  his 
enemies,  being  unable  to  run  with  speed,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  noble 
spirit;  and,  as  he  does  not  kill  the  wild  dogs  and  other  smaU  animals,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  his  power  to  catch  them,  he  is  then  called  dement;  while 
in  virtue  of  his  great  strength,  dreadful  claws,  horrid  teeth,  and  awful  roar, 
he  is  considered  as  altogether  royal.  Yet  this  king  of  quadrupeds  has  not 
half  the  moral  excellence  of  a  poodle  dog,  nor  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
dignity  of  character  possessed  by  the  elephant.  He  is^  moreover,  no  match 
for  the  great  tiger  of  Asia,  which,  in  ferocity,  savage  daring,  audacious  de- 
structiveness,  unconquerable  and  unappeasable  hatred  to  mankind,  is  infi- 
nitely more  royals  and  a  more  consistent  emblem  of  a  great  number  of 
human  hngs^  who  have  aided,  in  various  ages  .and  coimtries,  to  retard  the 
progress  of  improvement  and  the  mardi  of  mind.*' 

'*  At  the  time  when  men  first  adopted  the  lion  as  the  emblem  of  courage," 
aays  that  intelligent  traveller,  Mr  Burchell,  "it  would  seem  that  they  regard* 
ed  great  size  and  strength  as  indicating  it;  but  they  were  greatly  mistaken 
in  the  character  they  have  given  to  this  indolent,  skulking  animal,  and 
have  overlooked  a  much  better  example  of  courage,  and  of  other  virtues 
also,  in  the  bold  and  faithful  dog."  Mr  Banow  also  brands  him  with  the 
character  of  cowardly  and  treacherous. 

•  "  His  forbearance  and  generosity,"  says  Mr  Bennett,  "  if  the  fiusts  be  care* 
fuUy  investigated,  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  no  more  than 
this:  that  in  lus  wild  state  he  destroys  only  to  satiate  his  hunger  or 
revenge,  and  never,  like  the  'gaunt  wolves,'  and  the  '  sullen  tigers,'  of  whom 
the  poet  has  composed  his  train,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  power  and  the 
malignity  of  his  disposition ;  and  that,  when  tamed,  his  hunger  being  satis- 
fied, and  his  feelings  being  free  from  izritation,  he  suffers  smaller  animals  to 
remain  in  his  den  uninjured,  is  familiar  with,  and  sometimes  fond  of,  the 
keeper,  by  w:hom  he  is  attended  and  fed,  and  will  jcven,  whmi  under  com- 
plete control,  spbmjt  to  the  caresses  of  strangers. 

"  But  even  this  limited  degree  of  amiability,  which,  in  an  animal  of  less 
formidable  powers,  would  be  considered  as  indicating  no  peculiar  mildness 
of  temper,  is  modified  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  by  the  feelings  of  revenge, 
which  he  fi'equently  cherishes  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and  by 
various  other  circumstances,  which  render  it  dangerous  to  approach  him 
unguardedly,  even  in  his  tamest  and  most  domesticated  state,  without  pre- 
viously ascertaining  his  immediate  state  of  mind.  On  such  occasions,  no 
keeper  possessed  (Mf  common  prudence,  would  be  rash  enough  to  venture 
pn  coQl^ontinig  him.    He  knows  too  well,  that  it  is  no  boy's  i^y  to 


•seek  the  lion  in  hit  den, 


AoH  fight  him  thei9,  and  make  him  tremble  then: 
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for  in  this  state  <tf  irritation,  from  ^diaterer  cause  it  may  hare  arisen, 
he  gives  free  scope  to  his  natural  feiodty,  unrestrained  by  that  control  to 
which,  at  other  times,  he  submits  with  meek  and  unresisting  patience/' 

It  appears,  howeTer,  to  be  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  neither  the  lion 
nor  the  tiger  can  bear  the  steady  gaze  of  the  human  eye,  but  are  completely 
cowed  by  it.  A  writer  in  the  South  African  Journal,  says,  "  the  Bechuano 
chief,  old  Peyshow,  now  in  Cape  Town,  conversing  with  me  a  few  days  ago, 
said  that  the  lion  very  seldom  attacks  man  if  unprovoked;  but  he  will 
frequently  approach  within  a  few  paces  and  survey  him  steadily;  and  some- 
times he  will  attempt  to  get  behind  htm,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his  look, 
but  was  yet  desirous  of  springing  upon  him  unawares.  If  a  person,  in  such 
circumstances,  attempts  either  to  fight  or  to  fly,  he  incurs  the  most  immi* 
nent  peril ;  but  if  he  have  sufficient  presence  of  mind  coolly  to  confront 
him,  without  appearance  of  either  terror  or  aggression,  the  animal  will,  in 
almost  every  instance,  after  a  little  space,  retire.  The  ovemuurtering  effect 
of  the  human  eye  upon  the  lion  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  though 
much  doubted  by  travellers ;  but,  from  my  own  inquiries  among  lion 
hunters,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  fact ;  and  an  anecdote  related  to  me 
a  few  days  ago,  by  Major  Mackintosh,  proves  that  this  fascinating  effect  is 
not  restricted  to  the  lion.  An  officer  in  India,  well  known  to  my  infor- 
mant, having  chanced  to  ramble  into  a  jungle,  suddenly  encountered  a 
royal  tiger.  The  rencontre  appeared  equally  unexpected  on  both  sides, 
and  both  parties  made  a  dead  halt,  earnestly  gazing  on  each  other. 
The  gentleman  had  no  firearms,  and  was  aware  that  a  sword  would  be 
no  effective  defence  in  a  struggle  for  life  with  such  ah  antagonist! 
But  he  had  heard  that  even  the  Bengal  tiger  might  be  sometimes  check- 
ed by  looking  him  firmly  in  the  face.  He  did  so:  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  tiger,  vriiich  appeared  prepared  to  make  his  final  spring,  grew  dis- 
turbed— slunk  aside — and  attempted  to  creep  round  upon  him  behind. 
The  officer  turned  constantly  upon  the  tiger,  which  still  continued  to  shrink 
from  his  j^nce ;  but  darting  into  the  thicket,  and  again  issuing  forth  at  a 
difierent  quarter,  it  ^lersevered  for  above  half  an  hour  in  this  attempt  to 
catch  him  by  surprise ;  till  at  last  it  fairly  yielded  to  the  contest,  and  left* 
the  gentleman  to  pursue  his  pleasure  walk.  The  direction  he  now  took,  as 
may  be  easily  believed,  was  straight  to  the  tents,  at  double  quick  time." 
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THE    BENGAL    LION. 


Ths  nnifoimity  of  his  coloi  U  one  cliancteriatic  wiuch  disdnguisbes  the 
lion  ttom  hii  cangenen  of  the  feline  nee.  Except  in  his  youDg  itate,  when 
there  ia  an  ■ppearance  of  stripes,  he  is  of  a  pale  tawny  abore,  which  be- 
comes  aomewhat  lifter  bene&th.  A  second  mark  ie,  the  long  and  flowing 
mane  of  the  fall  grown  male,  which,  commencing  nearly  at  the  root  of  his 
nose,  eitends,  backwards  over  his  shoulders,  and  gracefully  undulates  on 
each  aide  of  his  face  and  neck.  A  third  is,  a  long  and  blackish  tuf\  of  hairs 
which  terminates  his  tail.  In  size,  the  Asiatic  lion  rarely  equals  the  south- 
ern African.  He  is  of  a  more  uniform  and  pale  fellow,  and  has  a  peculiar 
appendage  in  the  long  hairs  which  Ijegio  beneath  the  neck,  and  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body  below. 

The  lioness  has  no  mane,  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  lion,  mote  slenderly 
and  delicately  made,  and  more  graceful  and  agile  in  her  morementa.  The 
head  of  the  lion  is  almost  uniformly  elevated ;  that  of  the  lioness  ia  almost 
^lni^ormly  carried  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  her  back,  which  gives  her  a 
sullen  and  downcast  look.  The  period  of  gestation  is  a  hundred  and  right 
days.  The  young  are  bom  with  the  eyea  open ;  but  the  ear  does  not  be- 
come completely  erect  for  two  months.  The  lion  arrives  at  maturity  in 
five  years,  and  is  then  nearly  ei^t  feet  long. 
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THE    CAPE    LlOf 


Thebe  ate  two  TuietivS  of  iliis  species,  iriiich,  from  Uieir  color,  paiticu* 
brly  of  the  manet,  ire  deaignated  by  ibe  settlers,  as  the  pole  and  the  ibKh 
lion.  The  latter  of  these  is  the  Ifli^er  and  more  ferocious  of  the  two,  and 
is  oecasioiully  found  of  the  enormous  length  of  eight  feet  fram  the  lip  of  the 
nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  Hie  tail  is  nmally  about  half  the  length  of 
the  body.    The  pale  variety  is  the  more  common. 

The  colonists  at  the  Cape  bear  the  lion  a  deadly  hatred  for  the  mischief 
which  he  does  to  them,  particularly  in  the  destniciion  of  their  horses,  for 
the  flesh  of  which  he  seems  to  hare  an  especial  liking.  Being  excellent 
marknnen,  they  will  almost  attack  him  singly ;  but  the  more  common  mode 
of  attacking  him  is  by  hunting  parties. 

The  hunting  of  an  African  Hon  is  described  with  infinite  spirit  by  Mr 
Pringle,  who  was  a  settler  on  the  eastem  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony.  "  One 
ni^t,"  says  he,  "a  lion,  that  had  previously  purloined  a  few  sheep  out  of 
my  kraal,  came  down  and  killed  niy  riding  horse,  aboni  a  hundred  yards 
frem  the  door  of  my  cabin.  Knowing  that  the  lion,  when  he  does  not  carry 
off  his  prey,  usually  conceals  himself  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  very  apt  to  be 
ilugeroos  by  prowling  about  the  [dace  in  search  of  more  game,  I  resolved 
to  bare  him  destroyed  or  dislodged  without  delay.  I  therefore  sent  a  mes- 
oii^r  round  the  location,  to  invite  all  who  were  willing  to  assist  in  the 
cDteiprise,  to  repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvoDs  as  speedily  as  possible.  In 
M  hour,  every  man  of  the  party,  (with  the  eiception  of  two  plucktess  fd- 
!owi,who  were  kept  at  home  by  the  women,)  appeared,  ready  mounted  and 
Mowd.  We  were  also  reinforced  by  about  a  dozen  of  the  'Bastuard'  or 
mnlino  Hottentots,  who  resided  at  that  time  upon  our  territory  as  tenants 
orherdasLen, — an  active  and  enterprising,  thongh  rather  an  mtst^ady,  race 
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of  men.  Our  friends,  the  Tarkaboors,  many  of  whom  are  excellent  lion 
hunters,  were  ail  too  far  distant  to  assist  us,  our  nearest  neighbors  residin^^ 
at  least  twenty  miles  from  the  location.  We  were,  therefore,  on  account 
of  our  own  inexperience,  obliged  to  make  our  Hottentots  the  leaders  of 

the  chase. 

"The  first  point  was  to  track  the  lion  to  his  covert.  This  was  effected 
by  a  few  of  the  Hottentots,  on  foot.  Commencing  from  the  spot  where  the 
horse  was  killed,  they  followed  the  spoor,  (track,)  through  grass,  and  grarel, 
and  brushwood,  with  astonishing  ease  and  dexterity,  where  an  inexperienc- 
ed eye  could  discern  neither  foot  print  nor  mark  of  any  kind, — until  at 
length  we  fairly  tracked  him  into  a  large  bosch,  or  straggling  thicket  of 
brushwood  and  evergreens,  about  a  mile  distant. 

"The  next  object  was  to  drive  him  out  of  this  retreat,  in  order  to  attack 
him  in  close  phalanx,  and  with  more  safety  and  effect.  The  approved  mode, 
in  such  cases,  is  to  torment  him  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his  covert,  and 
stands  at  bay  in  the  open  plain.  The  whole  band  of  hunters  then  march 
forward  together,  and  fire  deliberately  one  by  one.  If  he  does  not  speedily 
fall,  but  grows  angry  and  turns  upon  his  enemies,  they  must  then  stand 
close  in  a  circle,  and  turn  their  horses,  rear  outward ;  some  holding  them 
fast  by  the  bridles,  while  the  others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  the  lion 
as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to  the  very  horses'  heels,,  couching  every 
now  and  then,  as  if  to  measure  the  distance  and  strength  of  his  enemies. 
This  is  the  moment  to  shoot  him  fairly  in  the  forehead,  or  some  other  mor- 
tal part.  If  they  continue  to  wound  him  ineffectually  till  he  waxes  furious 
and  desperate,  or  if  the  horses,  startled  by  his  terrific  roar,  grow  frantic 
with  terror,  and  burst  loose,  the  business  becomes  rather  serious,  and  may 
end  in  mischief;  especially  if  all  the  party  are  not  men  of  courage,  coolness, 
and  experience.  The  frontier  boors  are,  however,  generally  such  excellent 
marksmen,  and,  withal,  so  cool  and  deliberate,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  shoot 
him  dead  as  soon  as  ihey  get  within  a  fair  distance. 

"In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not  manage  matters  quite  so  scientifically. 
The  Bastuards,  after  recounting  to  us  all  these  and  other  sage  laws  of  lion 
hunting,  were  themselves  the  first  to  depart  from  them.  Finding  that  the 
few  indifferent  hounds  which  we  had,  made  little  impression  on  the  enemy, 
they  divided  themselves  into  two  or  three  parties,  and  rode  round  the  jangie, 
firing  into  the  spot  where  the  dogs  were  barking  round  him,  but  without 
efiect.  At  length,  after  some  hours  spent  ki  thus  beating  about  the  bush, 
the  Scottish  blood  of  some  of  my  countrymea  began  to  get  impatient ;  and 
three  of  them  announced  their  determination  to  march  in  and  beard  the  lion 
in  his  den«  provided  three  of  the  Bastuards,  (who  were  superior  marksmen,) 
would  support  them  and  follow  up  their  fire,  should  the  enemy  venture  to 
give  battle*  Accordingly,  in  they  went,  (in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  some 
more  prudent  men  among  us,)  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the  qK>t 
where  the  animal  lay  concealed.    He  was  couched  among  the  r^ots  of  a 
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hage  erergreen  bush^  with  a  small  space  of  open  ground  on  one  side  of  it ; 
and  they  fiincied,  on  appniaching,  that  they  saw  him  distinctly  lying  glaring 
at  them  from  beneath  the  foliage.  Charging  the  Bastuaids  to  stand  firm 
and  leTel  fair,  should  they  miss,  the  Scottish  champions  let  fly  together,  and 
struck,  not  the  lion,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  but  a  great  block  of  red  stone, 
beyond  which  he  was  actually  lying.  Whether  any  of  the  shot  grazed  him 
is  uncertain,  but,  with  no  other  warning  than  a  furious  growl,  forth  he 
bolted  from  the  bush.  The  pusillanimous  Bastuards,  in  place  of  now  pouring 
in  their  volley  upon  him,  instantly  ]turned  and  fled  helter-skelter,  leaving  him 
to  do  his  pleasure  upon  the  defenceless  Scots ;  who,  with  empty  guns,  were 
tumbling  over  each  other,  in  their  hurry  to  escape  the  clutch  of  the  rampant 
savage.  In  a  twinkling  he  was  upon  them,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw 
dashed  the  nearest  to  the  ground.  The  scene  was  terrific!  There  9tood 
the  lion  with  his  paw  upon  his  prostrate  foe,  looking  round  in  conscious 
power  and  pride  upon  the  bands  of  his  assailants,  and  with  a  port  the  most 
noble  and  imposing  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  the  most  magnificent 
thing  I  ever  witnessed.  The  danger  of  our  friends,  however,  rendered  it^at 
the  moment  too  terrible  to  enjoy  either  the  grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  of 
the  picture.  We  expected  every  instant  to  see  one  or  more  of  ^em  torn 
in  pieces ;  nor,  though  the  rest  of  the  party  were  standing  within  fifty  paces 
with  their  guns  cocked  and  levelled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assistance.  One 
was  lying  under  the  lion's  paw,  and  the  others  scrambling  towards  us  in 
such  a  way  as  to  intercept  our  aim  at  him.  All  this  passed  far  more  rapid- 
ly than  I  have  described  it.  But  luckily,  the  lion,  after  steadily  surveying 
us  for  a  few  seconds,  seemed  willing  to  be  quits  with  us  on  fair  terms ;  and 
with  a  fortunate  forbearance,  (for  which  he  met  but  an  ungrateful  recom- 
pense,) turned  calmly  away,  and  driving  the  snarling  dogs  like  rats  from 
among  his  heels,  bounded  over  the  adjoining  thicket,  like  a  cat  over  a  foot- 
stool, clearing  brakes  and  bushes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  as  readily  as 
if  they  had  been  tufts  of  grass,  and,  abandoning  the  jungle,  retreated 
towards  the  mountains. 

"After  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  rescued  comrade,  (who  fortunately 
had  sustained  no  other  injury  than  a  slight  scratch  on  the  back,  and  a  severe 
bruise  in  the  ribs,  from  the  force  with  which  the  animal  had  dashed  him  to 
the  ground,)  we  renewed  the  chase  with  Hottentots  and  hounds  in  full  cry. 
In  a  short  time  we  again  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  found  him  standing 
at  bay  under  an  old  mimosa  tree,  by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  which 
we  had  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bou^as  water.  The  dogs  were  bark- 
ing round,  but  afraid  to  approach  him,  for  he  was  now  beginning  to  growl 
fiercely,  and  to  brandish  his^tail  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  was  meditating 
mischief.  The  Hottentots,  by  taking  a  circuit  between  him  and  the  moun- 
tain, crossed  the  stream,'  and  took  a  position  on  the  top  of  a  precipice 
overlooking  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Another  party  of  us  occupi^  a  posi- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  glen ;  and  placing  the  poor  fellow  thus  between 
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tvD  Stes,  whidi  coniiued  bis  attention  and  preTented  his  rctraat,  we  kept 
battering  away  at  him  titt  he  fell,  unable  tigain  to  grapple  with  ns,  pierced 
with  many  wounds. 

"He  prored  to  be  a  full  grown  lion  of  the  yellow  virietr,  about  five  or 
sii  years  of  age.  He  measured  nearly  twelre  feet  from  die  noae  to  the  tip 
of  the'tail.  His  fore  leg,  below  the  knee,  was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  vfrna. 
it  with  both  hands ;  and  his  neck,  breast,  and  limbs  appeared,  when  the 
akin  was  taken  off,  a  complete  coogcrics  of  sinews." 

Major  Denham  furnishes  us  wiiji  the  foUowing  anecdote:  "The  akin  of  > 
nablc  lion  was  sent  me  by  the  sheikh,  which  had  been  taken  near  Eabshmry, 
measuring  from  the  tail  lo  the  nose  fourteen  feet  two  inches.  He  had  deroor- 
ed  four  slaves,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  the  following  stratagem ;  the  inha- 
bitants  assembled  togellter,  and,  with  loud  cries  and  noises,  drove  him  fronn 
the  pUce  where  he  bad  last  feasted ;  they  then  dug  a  very  deep  hlaqne,  or 
circular  hole,  armed  with  sharp  pointed  stakes ;  this  they  most  cunningly 
covered  over  with  stalks  of  the  guisuh ;  ■  bundle  of  straw,  enveloped  in  a 
rd>e,  was  laid  over  the  spot,  to  which  a  gentle  motion,  like  that  of  a  man 
turning  in  sleep,  wait  occasionally  given  by  means  of  a  line  carried  to 
some  distance.  On  their  quilling  the  spot,  and  the  noise  ceasii^,  the  Uon 
retnnted  to  hi*  haimt,  and  was  observed  watching  his  .trap  for  seven  or  eight 


honrs—b)' degrees  approaching  closer  and  closer,— and  at  length  he  made 
a  dreadiiil  E^ing  on  his  supposed  prey,  and  vras  precipitated  to  the  bottam 
of  the  pit.  The  Kabriiarians  now  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  despatched  him  with  their  spears." 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  lion,  by  the  Bushmen,  that  he  generally  kills 
and  devout*  his  prey  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  or  sunset.  On  this  account, 
when  (hey  iotfcnd  to  kQl  liona,  they  genCTally  notice  where  the  spring-bucks 
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aie  grazing  at  the  riaiog  of  the  son ;  and  by  oUerving,  at  the  same  time, 
if  they  appear  frightened  and  run  off,  Xhey  oondnde  that  they  have  heen 
attacked  by  the  lioko.  Marking  accurately  the  spot  where  the  alarm  took 
place,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and  the 
enemy  they  seek  is  supposed  to  be  fast  asleep,  they  carefully  examine 
the  ground,  and  finding  him  in  a  state  of  unguarded  security,  they  lodge  a 
poisoned  arrow  in  his  breast*  The  moment  the  lion  is  thus  struck  he 
springs  from  his  lair,  and  bounds  off  as  helpless  as  the  stricken  deer.  The 
work  is  done ;  the  arrow  of  death  has  pierced  his  heart,  without  even  break- 
ing the  slumbers  of  the  lioness  which  may  have  been  lying  beside  him ;  and 
the  fiushman  knows  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  even  in  leas 
time,  he  will  find  him  dead,  or  in  the  agonies  of  death., 

MrBurcbeU  furnishes  us  with  the  following  lively  description : — "The 
day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  not  a  cloud  was  to  he  seen.  For  a  mile 
or  two  W€  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  in  this  part  abound- 
ed in  tall  mi^t-rushea.  The  dogs  seemed,  mudi  to  eiyoy  prowling  about  and 
examining  every  bushy  place,  and  at  last  met  with  some  object  among  the 
rushes  which  caused  them  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  and  determined  bark- 
ing.  We  exploied  the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  suspected,  torn  the  peculiar 
tone  of  their  bark,  diat  it  was,  what  it  proved  to  be,  lions.  Having  encour- 
aged the  dogs  to  drive  them  out,  a  ta^  which  they  performed  with  great 
williognesa,  we  had  a  iiill  view  of  an  enormous  black  maned  lion,  and  a 
lioness*  The  latter  was  seen  only  for  a  minute,  as  she  made  her  escape  up 
the  river,  under  concealment  of  the  rushes ;  but  the  Uan  came  steadily  for- 
ward and  stood  still^to  look  at  us.  At  this  moment  we  felt  our  situation 
not  free  from  danger,  as  the  animal  seemed  preparing  to  spring  upon  us, 
and  we  were  standing  on  the  bank  at  the  distance  of  only  a  flew  yards  from 
him,  most  of  us  being  on  foot  and  unarmed,  without  any  visible  possibility 
of  escaping.  I  had  given  up  my  horse  to  the  hunters,  and  was  on  foot 
myself,  but  diene  was  no  time  for  fear,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  avoi^ 
mg  him.  I  stood  well  upon  my  guard,  holding  my  pistols  in  my  hand, 
with  my  finger  upon  the  trigger,  and  those  who  had  muskets  kept  them- 
sdves  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  But  at  this  instant,  the  dogs  boldly 
flew  in  between  us  and  the  lion,  and  surrounding  him,  kept  him  at  bay  by 
their  violent  and  resolute  barking.  The  courage  of  these  faithful  animals 
was  most  admirable ;  they  advanced  up  to  the  side  of  the  huge  beast,  and 
stood  makings  die  greatest  clamor  in  his  fece,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  fear.  The  lion,  conscious  of  his  strength,  remained  unmoved  at  their 
noisy  attempts,  and  kept  his  head  turned  towards  us.  At  one  moment,  the 
dogs  perceiving  his  eyes  thus  engaged,  had  advanced  close  to  his  feet,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  would  actually  seize  hold  of  him,  but  they  paid  dearly  for 
their  imprudence,  for,  without  discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady  attitude 
in  which  he  stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved  his  paw,  and  at  the  next  instant 
I  beheld  two  lying  dead.    In  doing  thii,  he  made  so  little  exertion,  that  it. 
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was  scarcely  perceptible  by  what  means  they  had  been  killed.  Of  the  time 
which  we  had  gained  by  the  interference  of  the  dogs,  not  a  moment  was 
lost ;  we  6red  upon  him ;  one  of  the  balls  went  through  his  side  just  be- 
tween the  short  ribs,  and  the  blood  immediately  began  to  flow,  but  the 
animal  still  remained  standing  in  the  same  position.  We  had  now  no 
doubt  that  he  would  spring  upon  us ;  every  gun  was  instantly  reloaded ;  bat 
happily  we  were  mistaken,  and  were  not  sorry  to  see  him  moye  quietly 
away;  though  I  had  hoped  in  a  few  minutes  to  hare  been  enabled  to  take 
hold  of  hi9  paw  without  danger. 

*'  This  was  considered,  by  our  party,  to  be  a  lion  of  the  largest  size,  and 
seemed,  as  I  measured  him  by' comparison  with  the  dogs,  to  be  as  large 
as  an  ox.  He  was  certainly  as  long  in  body,  though  lower  in  stature ; 
andhis  copious  mane  gare  him  truly  a  formidable  appearance.  He  was 
of  that  rariety  which  the  Hottentots  and  boors  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  die  Nock  Uofif  on  account  of  the  blacker  color  of  the  mane,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  always  larger  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other,  which 
they  call  the  pale  Hon.  Of  the  courage  of  a  lion  I  have  no  very  high  opinion, 
but  of  his  majestic  air  and  movements,  as  exhibited  by  this  animal,  while  at 
liberty  in  his  native  plains,  I  can  bear  testimony.  Notwithstanding  the 
pain  of  a  wound,  of  which  he  must  soon  afterwards  have  died,  he  moved 
slowly  away  with  a  stately  and  measured  step. 

"  The  lion,  as  we  have  seen,  principally  lives  in  the  plains,  and  is  always 
found  where  there  are  large  herds  of  wild  antelopes  and  other  animals 
feeding  together,  in  that  fellowship  which  is  characteristic  of  each  species. 
To  all  these  animals  he  is  an  object  of  unceasing  dread.  It  is  supposed  by 
the  agitation  which  oxen  display  ^en  a  lion  is  near  them,  that  they  can 
scent  him  at  a  considerable  distance.  Whatever  may  be  his  physical 
strength,  therefore,  and  we  know  that  it  is  prodigious,  it  is  evident  he  could 
not  accomplish  his  purposes  by  strength  alone.  The  instinctive  fear  of  the 
creatures  upon  which  he  preys  would  be  constantly  called  into  action,  by 
their  keen  sight  and  acute  scent ;  and  they  would  remove  to  some  distant 
part  before  the  destroyer  could  reach  them.  The  lion,  too,  as  well  as  the 
tiger,  and  others  of  the  same  species,  seldom  runs.  He  either  walks,  or 
creeps,  or,  for  a  short  distance,  advances  rapidly  by  great  bounds.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  seize  his  prey  by  stealth ;  that  he  is  not 
fitted  for  an  open  attack ;  and  that  his  character  is  necessarily  that  of  great 
power  united  to  considerable  wariness  in  its  exercise. 

"  Every  one,  almost,  is  familiar  with  the  roar  of  the  lion.  It  is  a  sound 
of  terror,  and  produces  an  appalling  effect.  It  is  said  by  travellers  that  it 
scnnetimes  resembles  the  sound  which  is  heard  at  the  moment  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  that  he  produces  this  extraordinary  effect  by  laying  his  head 
upon  the  ground,  and  uttering  a  half  stifled  growl,  by  which  means  the 
noise  is  conveyed  along  the  earth.  The  instant  this  roar  is  heard  by  the 
animals  "vHio  are  reposing  in  the  plains,  they  start  up  with  alarm ;  they  fly 
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in  all  directions ;  they  rush  into  the  yery  danger  whidi  they  seek  to  ayoid. 
This  fearful  sound,  which  the  lion  utters,  is  produced  by  the  great  compara- 
tiye  size  of  the  larynx,  the  principal  organ  of  yoice  in  all  animals.*  He 
utters  it  to  excite  diat  fear  which  is  necessary  to  his  easy  selection  of  an 
indiyidual  yictim. 

"  The  lion,  as  well  as  all  of  the  cat  tribe,  takes  his  prey  at  night ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  haye  peculiar  organs  of  yision.  In  all 
those  animals  which  seek  their  food  in  the  dark,  the  eye  is  usually  of  a 
large  size,  to  admit  a  great  number  of  rays ;  and  that  part  which  is  called 
the  choroide$  reflects,  instead  of  absorbing,  the  light.  The  power  of  seeing 
in  the  dark,  which  the  cat  tribe  possesses,  has  always  appeared  a  subject  of 
mystery ;  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for  man  himself  sees  with- 
more  difficulty  in  the  dark  than  any  other  animal ;  he  has  a  compensation 
in  his  ability  to  produce  artificial  light.  This  peculiar  kind  of  eye,  there- 
fore, is  necessary  to  the  lion  to  perceiye  his  prey ;  and  he  creeps  towards  it 
with  a  certainty  which  nothing  but  this  distinct  nocturnal  yision  could  giye. 

"  Eyery  one  must  haye  obsenred  what  are  usually  called  the  whiskers  on  a 
cat's  upper  lip.  The  use  of  these  in  a  state  of  nature  is  yery  important. 
They  are  organs  of  touch.  The  slightest  contact  of  these  whiskers  with 
any  surrounding  object  is  felt  most  distinctly  by  the  animal,  although  the 
hairs  are  themselyes  insensible.  They  stand  out  on  each  side,  in  the  lion, 
as  well  as  in  the  common  cat,  so  that,  from  point  to  point,  they  are  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  animal's  body. 

"  If  we  imagine,  therefore,  a  lion  stealing  through  a  coyert  of  wood  in  an 
imperfect  li^t,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  use  of  these  long  hairs.  They  in- 
dicate to  him,  throo^^  the  nicest  feeling,  any  obstacle  which  may  present 
itself  to  the  passage  of  his  body ;  they  preyent  the  rustle  of  boughs  and 
leayes,  which  would  giye  warning  to  his  prey  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  pass 
through  too  close  a  bush; — and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the  soft  cushions 
of  his  feet,  they  enable  him  to  moye  towards  his  yictim  with  a  stillness 
greater  eren  than  that  of  the  snake,  who  creeps  along  the  grass,  and  is  not 
perceiyed  till  he  has  coiled  round  his  prey." 

*  "  The  sixe  o[  the  larynx  is  proportionate  to  the  strensth  of  the  sounds  which  tni- 
mals  ntter.  The  ahsolute  size  of  the  larynx  of  the  whale  and  the  elephant  is  the 
Jaigest ;  hot  relatively  the  larynx  of  the  lion  has  a  still  greater  circnmicrence."-- Notes  to 
Bhmaibaeh^  Camp.  Anatomy,  by  Lawrence  and  Coulson,  1827. 
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The  pumft,  congar,  or  American  lion,  is  from  four  to  fire  feet  long,  bni 
more  commooly  of  the  former  size,  and  hu  a  tail  of  half  that  length,  which 
has  not,  like  that  of  the  lion,  a  tenuinatihg  brash  of  haii ;  neither  has  the 
pnma  a  mane.  Indeed,  hia  name  of  lion  could  only  have  been  given  to  him 
bf  careless  or  UDscieniific  observcra,  as  his  tmifortn  sameaeas  of  color  i%  the 
Mle  point  of  lesemblance  which  he  has  to  the  king  of  betista.  He  baa  a 
smBll  rounded  bead,  a  broad  and  rather  obtuse  mnzzle,  and  a  body  which, 
in  propOTtton,  is  slender  and  lesa  elevated  than  that  of  his  more  dignified 
namesake.  "  The  upper  parts  of  his  body,"  says  Mr  Bennett,  "  are  of  a 
bright  silyery  fawn,  the  tawny  hairs  being  terminated  by  whitish  tips :  be- 
neath and  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs  he  is  nearly  white,  and  more  com- 
pletely so  on  the  throat,  diln,  and  upper  lip.  The  bead  has  an  im^iltr 
mixture  of  black  and  gray ;  the  outside  of  the  ears,  especially  at  the  base, 
^  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  from  which  the  whiskers  take  their  origin,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  are  black,"  The  fur  of  the  cubs  has  spots  of  a  darker 
hne,  which  are  visible  only  in  certain  lights,  and  disappearwhen  the  animal 
is  full  grown.     Both  the  sexes  are  of  the  same  color. 

The  puma*  was  once  spread  over  the  whole  wide  extent  of  the  new 
world,  from  Cooada  to  Patagonia.  The  progress  of  ciriUzation  has,  how* 
ever,  cireumBCribed  his  range,  and  has  rooted  him  out  in  many  places. 
Notwithstanding  his  size  and  strength,  he  is  cowardly ;  and,  like  almost  all 
cowards,  he  is  sanguinary.    If  be  find  a  fiock  or  sheep  unprotected,  he  will 
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destroy  the  whole,  merely  that  he  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sucking  their 
hlood.  As  he  posseeses  much  timidity  and  little  swiftness,  and  in  South 
America  frequents  the  open  pkiins,  he  generally  (alls  a  victim  when  the 
hunter  pursues  him  with  the  unerring,  lasso. 

In  seizing  its  prey,  the  puma  crawls  softly  on  his  belly  through  the  shrubs 
and  boshes,  conceals  itself  in  ditches,  or  assumes  a  fawning  appearance. 
Aa  soon,  however,  as  it  can  reach  its  victim,  it  leaps  on  its  back  by  one 
bound,  and  soon  rends  it  to  pieces.  Molina  tells  us,  that,  in  Chili,  where 
the  husbandmen  tether  their  horses  in  the  fields  by  pairs,  the  puma  kiUa 
and  drags  one  away,  and  compels  the  other  to  follow  by  occasionally  strik* 
ing  it  with  his  paw.  AH  animals  are  not  thus  easily  vanquished.  Asses 
defend  themselves  with  their  heels,  and  are  often  victorious ;  and  cows  form 
themselves  into  a  circle  round  their  calves,  turn  their  horns  towards  the 
aaaailant,  and  not  unfrequently  destroy  him.  Even  a  woman  or  a  child  can 
put  him  to  flight.  When  hunted  with  dogs,  however,  and  cut  off  from  hia 
retreat  to  a  rock  or  a  tree,  he  plaoes  himself  under  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
and  fights  furiously. ' 

The  puma  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  captivity  becomes  tractable,  and  even 
attached.  It  loves  to  be  noticed  and  caressed,  expresses  its  pleasure  by 
purring,  wiU  follow  its  owner  about  like  a  dog,  and  hu  been  known  to  suffer 
children  to  ride  upon  its  back. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  from  Godmail  i  •«-  ^ 

"  Two  hunters,  accompanied  by  two  Aogi^  WAfit  6bi  m  ^a^i  bf  gatd0 
near  the  Catdull  mountains.  At  the  foot  of  a  large  hill|  thef  agreM  to  g(f 
round  it  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  either  discharged  his  ri^^f  ftM 
other  was  to  hasten  towards  him  to  aid  in  securing  the  game.  SOon  afWr 
parting,  the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard  by  one  of  them,  who,  hastening 
towards  the  spot,  after  some  search,  found  nothing  but  the  dog,  dreadfully 
lacerated  and  dead.  He  now  became  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  his 
companion,  and  while  anxiously  looking  around,  was  horror-struck  by  the 
harsh  growl  of  a  cougar,  which  he  perceived  on  a  large  limb  of  a  tree, 
crouching  upon  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  apparently  meditating  an  attack 
on  himself.  Instantly  he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  beast,  and  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  wound  it  mortally,  when  it  fell  to  the  ground  along  with  the 
body  of  his  slaughtered  companion.  His  dog  then  rushed  upon  the  wounded 
cougar,  which  with  one  blow  of  its  paw  laid  the  poor  animal  dead  by  its 
side.  The  surviving  hunter  now  lef^  the  spot,  and  quickly  returned  with 
several  other  persons,  when  they  found  the  lifeless  cougar  extended  near 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  hunter  and  the  faithful  dogs." 

^  About  the  close  of  the  late  war,  a  merchant  of  Piqua,  named  Herse, 
received  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  small  bills,  which  made  it  appear 
of  still  greater  magnitude  to  several  suspicious  looking  persons  who  were 
present  when  it  was  received.  Mr  Herse  being  unarmed,  was  apprehen-« 
aive  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rob  him  at  the  camping  ground,  and 
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expressed  his  apprehensions  to  a  single  fellow-traTeller,  who  was  also  on- 
provided  with  arms.    In  consequence,  they  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  camp- 
ing ground,  but  to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods  without  fire ;  there,  taming 
their  horses  loose,  they  lay  down  in  their  blankets  on  the  leares.    In  the 
night  they  were  aroused  by  hearing  the  horses  snort,  as  they  are  apt  to  do 
on  the  approach  of  Indians,  and  shortly  after  they  were  heard  to  make 
seTeral  bounds  through  the  woods,  as  if  some  one  had  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  catch  them.    After  some  time  had  elapsed,  they  both  distinctly 
heaid,  what  they  supposed  to  be,  a  man  crawling  towards  them  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  as  they  could  hear  first  one  hand  cautiously  extended  and 
pressed  yery  gently  on  the  leaves,  to  avoid  making  a  noise,  then  the  other, 
and  finally  the  other  limbs  in  like  manner  and  with  equal  care.    When  they 
believed  that  this  felonious  visitor  was  within  about  ten  feet  of  them,  they 
touched  each  other,  sprang  up  simultaneously,  and  rushed  to  some  distance 
through  the  woods,  where  they  crouched  and  remained  without  further  dis- 
turbance.   A  short  time  after,  they  heard  the  horses  snorting  and  bounding 
furiously  through  the  woods,  but  they  did  not  venture  to  arise  until  broad 
daylight,  being  still  ignorant  of  the  character  of  their  enemy. 

"When  sufficiently  light  to  see,  by  elimbing  a  sapling,  they  discovered 
the  horses  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  prairie.  On  approaching  them, 
it  was  at  once  evident  that  their  disturber  had  been  nothing  less  than  a 
cougar.  It  had  sprung  upon  the  horses,  and  so  lacerated  with  its  claws 
and  teeth  their  flanks  and  buttocks,  that  with  the  greatest  difficulty  were 
they  able  to  drive  the  poor  creatures  before  them  to  Shane's.  Several  other 
instances  of  annoyance  to  travellers  had  happened  at  the  same  place,  and 
Shane  believed  by  the  same  cougar." 
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THE    TIGE-R.J 


Ix  the  clan  of  camirarous  &niinalt,  the  Uod  ii  the  (bremost.  Immediately 
after  bim,  fbllowi  the  tiger ;  which,  while  he  possesses  all  the  bad  qualities 
.t^  the  former,  seems  to  be  a  strenger  to  his  good  ones.  To  pride,  to 
coniage,  to  strength,  the  lion  adds  gieBtnesE,  and  iometimea,  perhaps, 
demeocy;  while  the  tiger,  without  provocation,  is  fierce;  without  necea- 
si(f,  is  cniel.  Thus  it  is  throughout  all  the  classes  of  oatuie,  in  which 
the  soperioriiy  of  tank  proceeds  from  the  superiority  of  strength.  T1*b 
first  class,  sole  masters  of  all,  are  less  tyrannical  than  the  inferior  classes, 
which,  denied  »o  full  an  exertion  of  authority,  ahuse  the  powers  entniated 
10  them.  < 

More,  therefore,  than  even  the  lion,  the  tiger  is  an  object  of  teTTt)r.  He 
is  the  scouige  of  erery  country  which  he  inhabits.  Of  the  appearance  of ' 
Hum,  and  of  all  bis  hostile  weapons,  he  is  fearless ;  wfld  am'mals,  as  Well  as 
tame  ones,  lall  sacrifices  before  him ;  the  young  elephant  and  rhinoceros  he 
sometimes  attacks ;  and  sometimes,  with  an  increased  audacitf,  he  hmves 
the  lion  himself. 

The  fona  of  the  body  usually  eoneaponds  with  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  the  animal.  The  tiger,  with  a  body  too  long,  with  limbs  too  ^ort,  with 
a  bead  nncovered,  and  with  eyes  ghastly  and  haggard,  has  no  characleristica 
but  those  of  the  basest  and  most  insatiable  cruelty.  For  instinct,  he  has 
notUng  but  a  uniform  rage,  a  blind  fury ;  so  blind,  indeed,  so  undisiingtiish* 
ed,  diat  he  frequently  devours  his  own  progeny,  sad,  if  she  offers  to  defend 
them,  tears  in  pieces  the  dam  herself. 

I  FVii  HgrU,  Lm, 
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Happy  is  it  for  the  rest  of  nature,  that  this  animal  is  not  common,  and 
that  the  species  is  chiefly  confined  to  thd  warmest  provinces  of  the  East. 
The  tiger  is  foond  in  Malabar,  in  Siam,  and  in  Bengal. 

When  he  has  killed  a  large  animal,  such  as  a  horse  or  a  buffalo,  he  does 
not  choose  to  devour  it  on  the  spot,  fearing  to  be  disturbed ;  and,  in  order  to 
feast  at  his  ease,  he  carries  off  his  prey  to  the  forest,  dragging  it  along  with 
such  ease,  that  the  swiftness  of  his  motion  seems  scarcely  retarded  by  the 
enormous  load  he  sustains. 

To  give  a  stiU  more  complete  idea  of  the  strength  of  this  terrible  creature, 
we  shall  quote  a  passage  from  Father  Tachard,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  a  combat  of  one  tiger  against  two,  and  even  three,  elephants,  at  Siam. 
For  this  purpose,  the  king  ordered  a  lofty  palisade  to  be  built,  of  bamboo 
cane,  about  a  hundred  feet  square ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  were  three 
elephants,  appointed  for  combating  the  tiger.  Their  heads,  and  part  of 
their  trunks,  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  armor  like  a  mask,  which  defend- 
ed that  part  from  the  assaults  of  the  fierce  animal  with  which  they  were  to 
engage.  As  soon,  (says  this  author,)  as  we  were  arrived  at  the  place,  a 
tiger  was  brought  forth  from  his  den,  of  a  size  much  larger  than  we  had 
ever  seen  before.  He  was  not  at  first  let  loose,  but  held  with  cords,  so  that 
one  of  the  elephants  approaching,  gave  him  three  or  four  blows  with  his 
trunk  on  the  back,  with  such  force  that  the  tiger  was  for  some  time  stunned, 
and  lay  without  motion,  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
was  let  loose,  and  at  full  liberty,  although' the  first  blows  liad  greatly  abated 
his  fury,  he  made  at  the  elephant  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  aimed  at  seizing 
his  trunk.  But  the  elephant,  wrinkling  it  up  with  great  dexterity,  received 
t)ie  tiger  on  his  great  teeth,  and  tossed  him  up  into  the  air.  TMs  so  dis- 
couraged the  furious  animal,  that  he  no  more  ventured  to  approach  the 
elephant,  but  made  several  circuits  round  the  palisade,  often  attempting  to 
fly  at  the  spectators.  Shortly  after,  a  second,  and  then  a  third  elephant, 
were  sent  against  him,  and  they  continued  to  strike  him  so  terribly  with 
their  trunks,  that  he  once  more  lay  for  dead ;  and  they  would  certainly  have 
killed  him,  had  not  a  stop  been  put  to  the  combat. 

The  tiger,  of  which  Father  Gouie  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  an  anatomical  description,  composed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at 
China,  seems  to  belong  to  the  true  species,  as  does  also  that  which  the  Por- 
tuguese have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  royal  tiger,  Dellon  expressly 
says,  in  his  '  Travels,'  that  there  is  no  country  of  India  in  which  tigers  so 
much  abound,  as  Malabar ;  that  there  the  species  are  numerous,  but  that 
the  largest  of  all  is  that  which  the  Portuguese  call  the  royal  tiger^  which  is 
very  rare,  and  is  as  large  as  a  horse. 

The  species  of  the  tiger  has  always  been  much  rarer,  and  much  less  general- 
ly dififused,  than  that  of  the  lion.  Like  the  lioness,  nevertheless,  the  tigress 
produces  four  or  five  young  ones  at  a  birth.  From  her  nature  she  is  fierce 
at  all  times;  but  when  surrounded  with  her  infant  progeny,  and  in  the 
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gmaUest  danger  of  lodng  them,  her  rage,  her  fmy,  becomes  eztraTagant 
To  oppose  the  daring  invaderB  of  her  den,  she  brayes  every  danger.  On 
sach  occasiona,  she  pursues  the  spoiler  with  an  enmity  the  most  inyeterate ; 
and  he,  contented  to  lose  a  part  in  order  to  save  a  part,  is  frequently  obliged 
to  drop  one  of  her  cabs.  With  this  she  immediately  returns  to  her  den, 
and  again  pursues  him :  he  then  drops  another ;  and,  by  the  time  she  has 
returned  with  that,  he  generaUy  escapes  with  the  remainder.  Should  her 
young  be  torn  from  her  entirely,  with  hideous  cries  she  expresses  her  agony 
and  her  despair,  and  follows  the  captor  to  the  very  town,  or  ship,  in  which 
he  may  hare  taken  refuge,  and  dares  him,  as  it  were,  to  come  forth. 

The  skins  of  these  animals  are  much  esteemed  all  orer  the  East,  particu- 
larly in  China;  the  mandarins  cover  their  seats  of  justice  in  the  public 
places  with  them,  and  convert  them  into  coverings  for  cushions  in  winter. 
The  Indians  eat  the  flesh  of  the  tiger,  and  find  it  neither  disagreeable  nor 
unwholesome. 

Such  is  the  character  which  Buffon  and  many  other  naturalists  have  given 
to  the  tiger,  and  it  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  prejudice  us  in  his  &VQr. 
More  recent  writers  have,  however,  and  apparently  with  justice,  endeavor^ 
ed  to  remove  a  part  of  the  odium  which  has  been  thrown  upon  him.  Mr 
Sennett,  the  scientific  and  acute  author  of  the  description  of  the  animals  in 
the  Tower  Menagerie  and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  has  labored  with  much 
eloquence  to  raise  the  tiger  in  the  scale  of  estimation.  "  Closely  allied  to 
the  lion,"  says  he,  "^Hiom  he  resembles  .in  power,  in  external  fonn,  in 
internal  structure,  in  zoological  character,  in  his  prowling  habits,  and  in  his 
sanguinary  propensities,  the  tiger  is  at  once  distinguished  from  that  king 
of  beasts,  and  from  every  other  of  their  common  genus,  by  the  peculiar 
marking  of  his  coat.  On  a  ground  which  exhibits  in  difierent  individuals 
various  shades  of  yellow,  he  is  elegantly  striped  by  a  series  of  transverse 
black  bands  or  bars,  which  occupy  the  sides  of  his  head,  neck,  and  body, 
and  are  continued  upon  his  tail,  in  the  form  of  rings,  the  last  of  the  series 
uniformly  occupying  the  extremity  of  that  oi^ian,  and  giving  to  it  a  black 
tip  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  under  parts  of  his  body  and  the  inner 
sides  of  his  legs  are  almost  entirely  white :  he  has  no  mane,  and  his  whole 
frame,  though  less  devated  than  that  of  the  lion,  is  of  a  slenderer  and  more 
graceful  make.    His  head  is  ako  shorter,  and  more  rounded. 

"Almost  in  the  same  degree  that  the  lion  has  been  exalted  and  magnified, 
at  the  expense  of  his  feUow  brutes,  has  the  tiger  been  degraded  and  depress- 
ed below  his  natural  level.  While  ike  one  has  been  held  up  to  admiration, 
as  the  type  and  standard  of  heroic  perfection,  the  other  has,  with  equal 
capriciottsness  and  disregard  of  the  close  and  intimate  relationship  subsisting 
between  them,  been  looked  upon  by  mankind  in  general,  with  those  feelings 
of  unmingled  horror  and  detestation,  which  his  character  for  untamable 
ferodty  and  insatiable  thirst  of  blood,  was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  It 
requires,  however,  but  little  consideration  to  teach  us  that  the  broad  distinc- 
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tion  which  hajs  been  drawn,  cannot  by  possibility  exist;  and  the  recorded 
observations  of  naturalists  and  travellers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be 
found  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  difference  in  their  characters  and 
habits,  on  which  so  much  Stress  has  been  laid,  is  in  reality  as  slight  and 
unessential  as  that  which  exists  in  their  corporeal  structure. 

'*  Unquestionably,  the  tiger  has  not  the  majesty  of  the  lion ;  for  he  is  desti- 
tute of  the  mane,  in  which  that  majesty  chiefly  resides.  Neither  has  he 
the  same  calm  and  dignified  air  of  imperturbable  gravity  which  is  at  once  so 
atriking  and  so  prepossessing  in  the  aspect  of  the  lion.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  wili  readily  be  granted,  that  in  the  superior  lightness  of  his  frame, 
which  allows  his  natural  agility  its  free  and  unrestricted  scope,  and  in  the 
graceful  ease  and  spirited  activity  of  his  motions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
beauty,  the  regularity,  and  the  vividness  of  his  coloring,  he  far  excels  his 
competitor,  whose  giant  bulk  and  comparative  heaviness  of  person,  added  to 
the  dull  uniformity  of  his  color,  detract  in  no  small  degree  from  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  noble  and  majestic  bearing. 

<  **  In  comparing  the  moral  qualities  of  these  two  formidable  animals,  we 
shall  also  find  that  the  shades  of  difference,  for  at  most  they  are  but  shades, 
which  distinguish  them,  are,  like  their  external  characteristics,  pretty 
equally  balanced  in  &vor  of  each.  In  all  the  leading  features  of  their 
character,  the  habits  of  both  are  essentially  the  same.  The  tiger,  equally 
with  the  lion,  and  in  common  indeed  with  the  whole  of  the  group  to  which 
he  belongs,  reposes  indolently  in  the  security  of  his  den,  until  the  caUs  of 
appetite  stimulate  him  to  look  abroad  for  food.  He  then  chooses  a  conve- 
nient ambush,  in  which  to  lie  concealed  from  observation,  generally  amid 
the  underwood  of  the  forest,  but  sometimes  even  on  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
which  he  climbs  with  all  the  agility  of  a  cat.  In  this  secret  covert  he 
awaits  with  patient  watchfulness  the  approach  of  his  prey,  upon  which  he 
darts  forth  with  an  irresistible  bound,  and  bears  it  off  in  triumph  to  his  den. 
Unlike  the  lion,  however,  if  his  first  attack  proves  unsuccessful,  and  he 
misses  his  aim,  he  does  not  usually  slink  sullenly  back  into  his  retreat,  but 
pursues  his  victim  with  a  speed  and  activity  which  is  seldom  bafiled  even  by 
the  fleetest  animals. 

*'  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  the  general  outline  of  his  habits,  and  even  in 
most  of  the  separate  traits  by  which  his  character  is  marked,  he  differs  but 
little  from  the  lion.  His  courage,  if  brute  force  stimulated  by  sensual  ap- 
petite can  deserve  that  honorable  name,  is  at  least  equal ;  and  as  for  magna- 
nimity and  generosity,  the  idea  of  attributing  such  noble  qualities  to  either, 
is  in  itself  so  absurd,  and  is  so  fully  refuted  by  every  particular  of  their 
authentic  history,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  com- 
parison where  no  materials  for  comparison  exist.** 

That  the  tiger  is  not  irreclaimably  ferocious,  and  that  he  is  capable  not 
merely  of  a  capricious  and  transient  liking,  but  of  an  enduring  attachment, 
the  following  story  affords  an  extraordinary  and  convincing  proof.    *'A 
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beautiful  jonmg  tiger,  brought  ia  the  Pitt,  East  Indiaman,  from  China,  in  the 
year  1790,  was  so  far  domesticated  as  to  admit  of  every  kind  of  familiarity 
from  the  people  on  board  the  ship.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  harmless,  and 
was  as  playfol  as  a  kitten.  It  frequently  slept  with  the  sailors  in  their 
hammocks ;  and  would  suffer  two  x>r  three  of  them  to  repose  their  heads  on 
its  back  as  upon  a  pillow,  while  it  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  deck.  In 
return  for  this  indulgence,  it  would,  howerer,  now  and  then  steal  their 
meat.  Having  one  day  stolen  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  carpenter,  he  follow- 
ed the  animal,  took  the  meat  out  of  its  mouth,  and  beat  it  severely  lor  the 
theft:  which  punishment  it  suffered  with  all  the  patience  of  a  dog.  It 
would  frequently  run  out  on  the  bowsprit ;  climb  about  the  ship  like  a  eat ; 
and  perform  many  other  tricks,  with  -an  agility  that  was  truly  astonishing. 
There  was  a  dog  on  board,  with  which  it  would  frequently  play  in  the  most 
divertKDg  manner  imaginable.  This  animal  was  taken  -  on  board  the  ship 
when  it  was  only  a  month  or  six  weeks  o)d,  and  arrived  in  England  before 
it  had  quite  completed  its  first  year.  On  its  arrival  it  was  presented  to  the 
king,  and  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  even  there 
oontinned  to  be  perfectly  good-natured,  and  was,  in  no  instance,  known  to  be 
guilty  of  any  savage  or  mischievous  tricks. 

*^  In  ^  year  1801,  one  day  after  this  tiger  had  been  fed,  his  keeper  put 
into  the  den  to  him,  a  small,  rough,  black  terrier  puppy,  a  female.  The 
beast  suffered  it  to  remain  iminjured,  and  soon  afberwaids  became  so  much 
attached  to  it,  as  to  be  restless  and  unhappy  whenever  the  animal  wa» 
taken  away  to  be  fed.  On  its  return,  the  tiger  invariably  expressed  the 
greatest  symptoms  of  delight,  always  welcoming  its  arrival  by  gently  lick-' 
ing  over  every  part  of  its  body.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  terrier  was 
left  in  the  den,  by  mistake,  during  the  time  the  tiger  had  his  food.  The 
dog  sometimes  ventured  to  eat  with  him,  but  the  tiger  generally  appeareit 
dissatisfied  with  this  liberty.  After  a  residence  with  the  tiger  of  several 
months,  the  terrier  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a  little  female  Dutch 
mastifr.  It  was,  however,  thought  advisable,  before  the  terrier  was  taken* 
away,  to  shut  up  the  mastiff  for  three  or  four  days  among  the  straw  of  the 
tiger's  bed,  to  take  off,  if  possible,  any  smell  that  might  be  offensive  to  the 
uimal.  The  exchange  was  made  soon  after  the  animals  had  been  fed ;  the 
tiger  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  new  companion,  and  immediately 
began  to  lick  it,  as  he  had  before  done  the  terrier.  The  dog  seemed  at  first 
in  eonsideraUe  alarm  with  so  formidable  an  inmate,  but  in  the  course  of  the' 
day  he  beeame  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  situation.  This  diminutive  crea-' 
tnre  the  tiger  would  suffer  to  play  with  him,  with  the  greatest  good-nature. 
I  hare  myself,  says  Mr  Bingley,  seen  it  bark  at  him,  and  bite  him  by  the 
foot  and  mouth,  without  his  expressing  the  least  displeasure.  When  the 
dog,  in  its  frolic,  seized  his  foot,  he  merely  lifted  it  up  out  of  its  mouth,  and 
seemed  otherwise  heedless  of  its  attacks. 

''  Strange  dogs  were  several  times  put  into  the  tiger's  den  after  his  feed- 
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« 
ing,  and  he  in  no  instance  attempted  to  injure  tbem.    Mr  Cross,  the  present 
keeper  of  Exeter  'Change,  and  who  formerly  had  the  care  of  the  animals  in 
the  Tower,  informed  me  that  he  conld  himself  have  yentored  in  safety  into 
the  den.    The  ship-carpenter,  who  came  over  with  the  tiger,  came  to  the 
Tow«r  to  see  him.    The  animal,  though  they  had  heen  separated  more  than 
two  years,  instantly  recognized  a  former  acquaintance,  ruhbed  himself  back- 
waid  and  forward  against  the  grating  of  his  den,  and  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted.   Notwithstanding  the  urgent  jrequest  that  he  would  not  expose 
himself  to  so  much  danger,  the  man  begged  to  be  let  into  the  den,  and  with 
so  much  entreaty,  that  he  was  at  last  suffered  to  enter.    The  emotions  of 
the  animal  seemed  roused  in  the  most  grateful  manner.    He  rubbed  him- 
self against  him,  licked  his  hands,  fawned  upon  him  lake  a  cat,  and  in  no 
respect  attempted  to  injure  him.    The  man  remained  there  two  or  three 
hours ;  and  he  at  last  began  to  fancy  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  out  alone.     Such  was  the  affection  of  the  animal  towards  his  former 
friend,  and  so  close  did  he  keep  to  his  person,  as  to  render  his  escape  by  no 
means  so  easy  as  he  had  expected.    With  somie  care,  howerer,  he  got  the 
tiger  beyond  the  partition  of  the  two  dens,  and  the  keeper,  watching  his 
opportunity,  closed  the  slide,  and  separated  them." 

Among  many  instances  which  we  could  adduce,  where  indiyiduals  hare 
fallen  rictims  to  these  animals,  we  may  mention  that  related  by  Dr  Shaw, 
where  the  son  of  Sir  Hector  Monro  was,  in  1792,  attacked  by  a  tiger,  ac- 
companied by  a  tigress,  in  such  a  manner  as  caused  his  death  within 
twenty-four  hours.  This  animal  lies  in  ambush  for  his  prey,  and  not  un&e- 
quently  destroys  his  own  young.  Sometimes  he  forms  his  ambush  on  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  streams,  where  other  animals  are  compelled  to  repair, 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  for  their  drink ;  but  his  velocity  in  running  is  so 
great,  that  few  creatures  escape  inevitable  destraction. 

These  animals  are  peculiar  to  Asia.  They  are  generally  natives  of 
Bengal,  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  Sumatra,  and  China,  also  the 
countries  north  of  China,  the  Indus,  and  those  of  Southern  Asia.  Buffon 
says  they  are  also  found  in  Southern  Africa ;  but  Mr  Pennant  observes,  that ' 
he  could  find  no  authority  for  his  assertion,  inasmuch  as  the  animals  called 
tigers  by  Ludolphus  and  Eolben  were  only  the  leopard  or  panther.  The 
same  gentleman  also  observes,  that  this  animal  is,  by  an  improper  misnomer, 
given  to  Africa  and  America.  The  natives  of  Sumatra  are  so  infatuated 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  animated  by  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  that 
they  seldom  destroy  them. 
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,THE    JAQUAR 


WiRCB  it  KHnelimes  called  ihe  American  tiger,  is  one  of  the  most  fonnida- 
ble  animftb  of  the  New  World.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  southern  diTuioB 
of  America,  from  Faraway  to  Guiana;  bnt  he  does  not  appear  to  inhabit  to 
the  northward  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Eren  in  the  sonth  the  race  is 
fradually  growing  more  rare,  in  consequence  of  the  double  temptation  to 
'destroy  him,  which  is  offered  b;  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of  a  beast  so 
destjuetive  to  the  flocks,  and  by  the  high  price  which  is  obtained  for 

More  robust  and  more  clunuy  than  the  leopard,  he  is  also  much  superior 
in  size,  as  be  of^n  measures  four  or  fire  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
the  tail.  Hit  head  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  leopard's,  his  limbs  are 
shorter,  and  his  tail  is  of  such  a  length  as  only  to  allow  the  tip  to  tiail  on 
the  gronnd  when  the  animal  stands  erect.  Abore  the  line  of  the  eyes,  tho 
profile  is  also  more  prominent. 

"Tbeee  differences  of  form,"  says  Hr  Bennett,  "are  accompanied  fay 
diflerencea  in  color  aitd  markings  equally  decisire.  The  general  appearance 
is,  at  the  first  glance,  the  same  in  both ;  but  the  open  rosea  of  the  leopard  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  irf  those  of  the  jagnar,  and  they  all  enclose 
a  space  of  one  uniform  color,  in  which,  unless  in  some  rare  and  accidental 
instances,  no  central  spots  eiist,  while,  in  the  latter  animal,  most  of  those 
wliicfa  are  arranged  along  the  upper  sorfece  near  the  middle  line  of  the  hack, 
■te  distinguished  by  one  m-  two  small  black  spots  enclosed  within  their 
orniit.  The  middle  line  itself  i*  occupied  in  the  leopard  by  open  roses, 
intermixed  with  a  few  black  spots  of  small  size  and  roundish  fona ;  that  <^ 
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the  jaguar,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  one  or  two  regular  longitadinal 
lines  of  broad,  elongated  deep  blaek  patches,  sometimes  extending  sereral 
inches  in  length,  and  occasionally  forming  an  almost  continuous  band  froia 
between  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The  black  rings  towards  the  tip  of  the 
latter  are  also  more  completely  circular  than  in  the  leopard." 

The  jaguar  is  a  solitary  animal,  residing  in  forests,  especially  near  large 
\  rivers.  He  is  an  excellent  swimmer.  D'Azara  tells  us,  partly  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that,  after  a  jaguar  had  destroyed  a  horse,  he  dragged 
the  body  sixty  paces,  and  then  swam  with  it  over  a  broad  and  deep  river. 
He  is  equally  expert  at  climbing.  "I  have  seen,"  says  M.  Sonini,  '*in  the 
forests  of  Guiana,  the  prints  left  by  the  claws  of  the  jaguar  on  the  smooth 
bark  of  a  tree  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  measuring  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  clothed  with  branches  near  its  summit  alone. 
It  was  easy  to  follow,  with  the  eye,  the  efforts  which  the  animal  had  made 
to  reach  ^e  branches :  although  his  talons  had  been  thrust  deeply  into  the 
body  of  the  tree,  he  had  met  with  several  slips,  but  he  had  always  recovered 
his  ground,  and,  attracted  no  doubt  by  some  favorite  object  of  prey,  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  very  top.^* 

The  jaguar  lies  in  ambu^  for  his  prey,  on  which  he  pounces  suddenly, 
and  his  great  muscular  strength  enables  him  instantly  to  bear  it  to  the 
ground.  Bian  he  does  not  often  attack,  and  never  but  by  stealth.  While 
M.  Sonini  was  travelling  in  Guiana,  his  party  was  closely  dogged  for  three 
nights  by  one  of  these  animals,  which  eluded  all  their  attempts  to  shoot  it, 
and  woiUd,  doubtless,  have  carried  off  any  individual  who  might  have  un* 
guardedly  exposed  himself.  * 

Ferocious  as  he  is  in  his  wild  state,  the  jaguar,  when  captive,  becomes 
tame  and  even  mild,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  licki^ig  the  hands  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  familiar. 

The  taking  of  the  jaguar  forms  a  portion  of  the  warlike  features  distin- 
guishing the  Indians  of  South  America,  particularly  the  Llaneros,  or  men 
of  the  plains.  One  inducement  a  Llanero  has  in  pursuing  the  jaguar,  is  the 
honor  of  the  feat — for  the  value  of  its  skin  and  the  little  depredations  it 
commits  on  the  flocks,  would  never,  I  apprehend,  (says  a  late  travdler  in 
South  America,)  induce  him  to  risk  a  single  combat  with  such  fierce 
animals ;  but  there  is  a  stronger  stimulus,  viz.  that  killing  seven  jaguars, 
or  six  tigers,  will  give  him  the  title  of  gtuxpo^  or  warrior,  and  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  fattest  virgin  in  &e  tribe^  for  his  companion ;  for  with  them, 
the  lady  who  is  most  en  bon  pointy  is  most  beautiful.  This  alone  is  a 
sufficient  inducement ;  and  they  endeavor  to  complete  their  task  as  early 
as  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season,  they 
watch  with  great  assiduity  the  battles  that  take  place  between  the  male  and 
&e  female,  as  this  is  a  sure  indication  of  her  littering,  not  wishing  to  have 
the  male  know  where  she  deposits  the  cubs,  as  some  naturalists  assert  that 
he  eats  them ;  others,  that  he  hugs  them  to  death.    However  this  be,  she 
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»  ■ 

■crer  ttattan  him  to  approach  the  jungle,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so, 
imtil  they  are  able  to  run  after  her.  During  this  period,  he  awaits  her  with 
the  most  tender  solicitude,  and  even  brings  her  a  portion  of  his  prey.  He 
is  seen  hovering  instinctively  about  the  place  where  she  is  crouched  at 
noontide  When  the  Llanero  perceives  this,  he  envelopes  himself  in  a 
jaguar's  skin,  and  approaches  him,  taking  good  care  to  have  the  wind  in 
his  favOT,  as  the  jaguar's  keen  scent  would  soon  discover  the  imposition. 
Even  this  sagacity  and  instinct  they  think  they  have  got  over,  by  burning 
plaintain  leaves  so  as  to  take  away  for  hours  any  scent  which  the  human 
body  has ;  though  this  is  probably  a  mere  fancy.  As  soon  as  the  Llanero 
perceives  the  jaguar,  he  runs  from  him  on  all  fours,  and  endeavors  to  mimic 
the  whining  cry  of  the  beast,  which  by  some  is  (aid  to  be  like  a  cat,  or 
like  hogs  crouching  in  a  sty ;  the  latter  is  what  I  would  compare  them  to, 
as  I  have  seen  them  mustering  by  night  previous  to  hunting.  As  soon  as 
the  male  perceives  him,  he  bounds  towards  him ;  when  the  Llanero  dex- 
terously  throws  the  noose  (the  lasso)  over  him,  and  soon  strangles  him. 
Sometimes  he  wounds  him  with  his  lance,  and  then  a  sanguinary  conflict 
takes  place.  As  the  Llanero  has  his  left  arm  well  bound  round  with  tanned 
horse  skin,  impervious  to  the  jaguar's  tusks,  he  presents  his  left  hand ;  as 
soon  as  the  jaguar  seizes  it,  he  is  stabbed  with  a  long  knife,  which  seldom 
misses  the  heart,  as  the  principal  excellence  of  a  gw^o,  is  killing  the  beast 
with  as  few  stabs  as  possible.  As  soon  as  he  dispatches  the  male,  the 
female  becomes  an  easy  prey.  Sometimes  the  Llaneros,  when  their  num- 
bers are  complete,  will,  to  show  their  dexterity  and  address,  decoy  the 
jaguar  into  a  defile,  when  the  man  uncovers  and  shows  himself;  the  jaguar 
endeavors  to  retreat,  but  is  prevented  by  other  Indians,  who  scare  him  with 
&ebrands,  for  they  can  produce  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together, 
as  quick  as  with  tinder.  In  this  manner  they  worry  him  with  dogs,  while 
they  keep  him  at  bay  until  the  women  arrive  to  witness  their  cruelty.  As 
the  jaguar  gets  frantic,  he  endeavors  to  bite  at  every  thing  near  him ;  as 
often  as  the  creature  opens  his  mouth,  he  is  sure  to  have  a  burning  torch 
rammed  into  his  throat,  ontU  madness  exhausts  him,  and  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  close  his  jaws ;  then  the  women  and  boys  descend  from  their  high 
positions,  chop  off  his  paws,  hammer  out  his  teeth,  and  often  skin  him 
alive,  while  the  boys  are  smeared  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  make  them 
good  warriors,  and  the  mothers  take  delight  in  seeing  the  animosity  they 
have  to  the  creature,  even  when  no  longer  able  to  do  any  injury.  As  to 
the  female  jaguar,  they  have  only  to  come  near  her  crouching  place  to  pro- 
voke a  quarrel,  as  she  will  often  attack  them  before  they  are  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  it :  in  her  they  sometimes  find  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  in  the  male,  although  much  inferior  in  point  of  size  and  strength,  but 
more  subtle  and  crafty ;  their  bite  is  difficult  to  heal,  and  the  Llanero  think 
a  wound  from  a  jaguar  a  great  disgrace ;  so  much  so,  that  a  young  aspirant 
for  the  title  of  gtuipo^  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  wounded  in  a  r^** 
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GontK,  vas  M  much  sahanied  of  ■cknowledgiag.it,  that  he  BuSered  a  morti- 
fiestioD  Mwner  than  expose  the  wound,  although  he  wai  well  awaie  the 
a  salre  that  wonld  cure  him. 


THE  BLACK  TIGER.' 
This  animal  ii  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  generally  conaidered  »a 
a  very  ferocious  and  desiructire  beast.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  heifer  oi  a 
rear  old,  and  is  entirely  of  a  deep  brownie  black  coloT  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  of  a  pale  gray,  or  whitish  hue  underneath ;  the  upper  bp  and  pawv  are 
oIbo  whitish,  but  the  tai)  is  of  the  same  duaky  appearance  as  the  body. 


THE    PANTHERi  ] 


Besembleb  the  tigei  in  its  bahitB,  and  the  leopard  in  its  skin.  Like  the 
tiger,  it  has  an  insatiable  thirst  of  blood,  and  an  tmtatoaUe  fenmty; 
like  the  leopard,  its  skin  is  spotted,  but  is  less  beautiful  than  the  skin  of 
that  animal.  It  seems,  in  truth,  only  a  large  variety  of  the  leopard.  The 
panther  is  usually  more  than  six  feet  long,  independent  of  the  tail,  which 
is  about  three  feel  in  length.  In  Africa,  one  was  killed  by  Major  Denluun, 
which  was  more  than  eight  feet  in  length.  His  hair  is  short,  sleek,  and 
mossy,  and  his  color  is,  in  general,  of  a  bright  tawny  yellow,  elegantly 
marked  with  black  spots,  disposed  in  circles  of  four  or  fire  each,  with  a 
single  spot  in  the  centre :  his  chest  and  belly  are  iriiite.  He  has  short  and 
pointed  ears,  fierce  and  restless  eyes,  a  strong,  ha):ah  cry,  and  a  savage 
aspect.  So  rapid  are  his  movements  that  few  animals  can  escape  him,  and 
such  is  his  agility,  that  he  climbs  trees  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  and  is  aure 
of  seizing  his  victim.  The  Qesh  of  animals  is  said  to  be  his  favorite  food, 
but  when  pressed  by  hunger  be  makes  his  attacks  without  discrimination. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romiins,  panthers  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  at  present  the  species  a  said  to  extend  from  Barbary  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Guinea. 

*  Felii  nigra,  a  mietr  of  the  pnceding.  *  FVU  forthiM,  hsm. 
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It  must  be  obsenred,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  panther  has  ever 
yet  been  truly  represented  in  any  drawing.  Temminck  is  of  opinion  that  all 
the  nominal  representations  of  panthers  are  really  those  of  leopards. 

Major  Denham,  in  his  tniTels  in  Africa,  furnishes  us  with  the  following 
description :  "During  the  latter  part  of  the  ni^t,  while  riding  on  in  front 
with  Maramy,  the  sheikh's  negro,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Eouka, 
and  who  appeared  to  attach  himself  more  closely  to  me  as  we  approached 
danger,  we  had  started  several  animals  of  the  leopard  species,  who  ran  from 
ns  so  swiftly,  twisting  their  long  tails  in  the  air,  as  to  prevent  our  getting 
near  them.  We,  however,  now  started  one  of  a  larger  kind,  which  Maramy 
assured  me  was  so  satiated  with  the  blood  of  a  negro,  whose  carcass  we 
found  lying  in  the  wood,  that  he  would  be  easily  killed.  I  rode  up  to  the 
spot  just  as  a  Shouaa  had  planted  the  first  spear  in  him,  wineti  passed 
through  the  neck,  a  litde  above  the  shoulder,  and  came  down  between  the 
animal's  legs ;  he  rolled  over,  broke  the  spear,  and  bounded  off  with  the 
lower  half  in  his  body.  Another  Shouaa  galloped  up  within  two  arms^ 
length,  and  thrust  a  second  spear  throu^  his  loins ;  and  the  savage  animal, 
with  a  woful  howl,  was  in-  the  act  of  springing  on  his  pursuer,  when  an 
Arab  diot  hun  through  the  head  with  a  ball,  which  killed  him  cm  the  spot. 

"It  was  a  male  panther,  (zazerma,)  of  a  very  large  size,  and  measured, 
from  the  point  of  the  tail  to  the  nose,  eight  feet  two  inches ;  the  skin  was 
yellow,  and  beautifully  marked  with  orbicular  spots  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  while  underneath,  and  at  the  throat,  the  spots  were  oblong  and 
irregular,  intermixed  with  white.  These  animals  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  woods  bordering  on  Mandara ;  there  are  also  leopards,  the  skins 
of  which  I  saw,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  The  panthers  are  as  insidious 
as  they  are  cruel ;  they  wiU  not  attack  any  thing  that  is  likely  to  make 
resistance,  but  have  been  known  to  watch  a  child  for  hours,  while  near  the 
protection  of  huts  or  people.  It  will  often  spring  on  a  grown  person,  male 
or  female,  while  carrying  a  burthen,  but  always  from  behind :  the  flesh  of  a 
child  or  of  a  young  kid  it  will  sometimes  devour ;  but  when  any  full  grown 
animal  falls  a  prey  to  its  ferocity,  it  sucks  the  blood  alone.'' 

The  following  narrative  of  an  encounter  with  a  panther,  which  is  copied 
from  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  will  abundantly  prove  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  panther,  even  when  the  animal  is  not  of  its 
largest  size. 

"I  vnia  at  Jafiha,  at  the  northern  extremity  o[  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1819,"  says  the  writer,  '^when,  one  morning,  my  ser- 
vant called  me  an  hour  or  two  before  my  usual  time,  with, '  Master,  master ! 
people  sent  for  master's  dogs — tiger  in  the  town !  *  Now,  my  dogs  chanced 
to  be  some  very  degenerate  specimens  of  a  fine  species,  called  the  Poligar 
dog,  which  I  should  designate  as  a  sort  of  wiry-haired  greyhound,  without 
scent.  I  kept  them  to  hunt  jackals ;  but  tigers  are  very  different  things. 
By  the  way,  there  are  no  real  tigers  in  Ceylon ;  but  leopards  and  pantheia 
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are  always  called  so,  and  by  ourselves  as  well  as  by  the  natives.    This 
turned  out  to  be  a  panther..  My  gun  chanced  not  to  be  put  together;  and 
while  my  servants  were  doing  it,  the  collector  and  two  medical  men,  who 
had  recently  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  cholera  morbus  having  just  then 
reached  Ceylon  from  the  continent,  came  to  my  door,  the  former  armed  with 
a  fowling-piece,  and  the  two  latter  with  remarkably  blunt  hog  spears. 
They  insisted  upon  setting  off  without  waiting  for  my  gun,  a  proceeding 
not  much  to  my  taste.    The  tiger  (I  must  continue  to  call  him  so,)  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  hut,  the  roof  of  which,  like  those  of  Ceylon  huts  in  general, 
spread  to  the  ground  like  an  umbrella;  the  only  aperture  into  it  was  a  small 
door,  about  four  feet  high.    The  collector  wanted  to  get  the  tiger  out  at 
once.    I  begged  to  wait  for  my  gun;  but  no — the  fowling-piece,  (loaded 
with  ball  of  course,)  and  the  two  hog  spears  were  quite  enough.    I  got  a 
hedge  stake,  and  awaited  my  fate  from  very  shame.    At  this  moment,  to 
my  great  delight,  there  arrived  from  the  fort  an  English  officer,  two  artillery 
men,  and  a  Malay  captain ;  and  a  pretty  figure  we  should  have  cut  without 
them,  as  the  event  will  show.    I  was  now  quite  ready  to  attack,  and  my 
gun  came  a  minute  afterwards.    The  whole  scene  which  follows,  took  place 
within  an  enclosure,  about  twenty  feet  square,  formed,  on  three  sides,  by  a 
strong  fence  of  palmyra  leaves,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  hut.    At  the  door 
of  this,  the  two  artillery  men  planted  themselves ;  and  the  Malay  captain 
got  at  the  top,  to  frighten  the  tiger  out  by  worrying  it, — an  easy  operation, 
as  the  huts  there  are  covered  widi  cocoa-nut  leaves.    One  of  the  artillery 
men  wanted  to  go  in  to  the  tiger,  but  we  would  not  suffer  it.    At  last  the 
beast  sprang :  this  man  received  him  on  his  bayonet,  which  he  thrust  appa- 
rently down  his  throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  same  moment.    The  bayonet 
broke  off  short,  leaving  less  than  three  inches  on  the  musket ;  the  rest  re- 
mained in  the  animti,  but  was  invisible  to  us :  the  shot  probahly  went 
through  his  cheek,  for  it  certainly  did  not  seriously  injure  him,  as  he  instant- 
ly rose  upon  bis  legs,  with  a  loud  roar,  and  placed  his  paws  upon  the 
soldier's  breast.     At  this  moment,  the  animal  appeared  to  me  about  to 
reach  the  centre  of  the  man's  face;  but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  this, 
when  the  tiger,  stooping  his  head,  8ei2ed  the  soldier's  arm  in  his  mouth, 
turned  him  half  round  staggering,  threw  him  over  on  his  back,  and  fell 
upon  him.    Our  dread  now  was,  that  if  we  fired  upon  the  tiger,  we  might 
kill  the  man  :  for  the  moment  there  was  a  pause,  when  his  comrade  attack- 
ed the  beast  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gallant  feUow  himself  had 
done.    He  struck  his  bayonet  into  his  head;  the  tiger  rose  at  him — he 
fired;  and  this  time  the  ball  took  effect,  and  in  the  head.    The  animal 
staggered  backwards,  and  we  all  poured  in  our  fire.    He  still  kicked  and 
writhed ;  when  the  gentlemen  with  the  hog  spears  advanced,  and  fixed  him, 
while  some  natives  finished  him,  by  beating  him  on  the  head  with  hedge 
stakes.    The  brave  artillery  man  was,  after  all,  but  slightly  hurt:  he  claim- 
ed the  skin,  which  was  very  cheerfully  given  to  him.    There  was,  however, 
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1  cry  amoog  the  natires  ihst  the  head  stunild  be  cut  off;  it  wu ;  &Qd,  in  lo 
doing,  the  haft  came  direcUy  acroit  the  601/onet.  The  Biiiiiial  meamred 
tcarcely  less  than  four  feet  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  miuale.  Th«e 
waa  no  traditioa  of  a  tiger  haviiig  been  in  Jafiha  before ;  indeed,  thia  one 
must  hare  cidier  come  a  distance  of  ahnost  twentjr  milei,  or  have  (mun 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea  nearly  two  in  breadth ;  for  Jaffiia  itaoda  on  a 
peainmia  on  which  there  is  d»  juitgle  of  any  magnitude," 


THE    LEOPARD.i 


Thu  formidable  and  sanguinary  animal  is  found  nearly  throughout  the 
vhole  of  Africa,  and  in  eastern  and  southern  Asia.  He  usually  measures 
about  three  feet  ia  length,  eictusire  of  the  tail,  but  sometimes  reaches  four 
feet.  His  appearance  indicates  his  natural  disposition.  He  has  a  reetleea 
eye  and  a  sinister  countenance,  and  all  his  motions  are  hasty  and  abrupt. 
In  itpidily,  agility,  and  precision  of  motion,  he  is  unrivalled  by  any  other 
animal;  an  adTantage  which  he  owes  to  the  strength  of  his  muscles,  thtf 
•appleaess  of  his  joints,  the  extreme  pliability  of-his  spine,  the  greater 
lateral  compression  of  his  body,  and  the  slender  proportions  of  his  limbs. 
His  prey,  on  which  he  darts  fiom  his  hiding-place,  and  eren  puiaues  up 
die  trees,  consists  of  antelopes,  monkeys,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds. 
Usually,  he  shuns  man,  but  when  closely  pressed,  he  turns  upon  the  hunter, 
and  hanger  will  drive  him  to  attach,  though  by  stealth,  the  human  race. 

"^veo  among  the  cats,"  says  Mr  Bennett,  "he  is  remarkable  for  extreme 
sleeknns  and  esc«ssire  agility.  He  ia  well  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  ipeciM,  by  the  viTidnesa  of  his  coloring,  and  the  beauty  of  his  mark- 

>  FVU  {esponfiu,  Lui. 
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iaga.  Tbese  consitt  of  Dumeroaa  lowa  of  large  roae-like  cpota,  pusin^ 
glong  his  sides,  each  fgrmed  of  the  conflueoce  at  Hvenl  smaUer  bkck  ipots 
into  an  irregular  circle  enckwDg  a  fawn  colored  centre,  npon  a  general 
ground  color  of  light  yellow.  On  his  head,  neck,  and  limbe,  an<f  the  central 
line  of  his  back,  the  spots  run  into  one  another  so  completely,  as  to  form 
fuU  piidiea  of  smallet  size  dun  ibe  open  roses,  and  without  central  yellow. 
The  under  parts  of  bis  body,  as  is  usual  ia  most  qnadrapede,  become  gradu- 
ally of  B  lighter  hue,  the  throat,  cheat,  and  abdomen  being  of  a  pure  and 
delicate  white.  His  tail  is  eqtul  in  length  to  the  entire  body,  excluding  the 
head ;  and  is  marked  by  a  conlinuatiOD  of  the  open  roses  of  the  aides,  which 
become,  towards  its  cxtiemiiy,  separated  in  such  1^  manner  as  to  mirronnd 
■he  upper  sarfaee  with  partial  rings  of  black  tdtemating  with  white.  The 
whiskers  are  long  and  white,  and  implanted  in  a  series  of  black  lines  «4uch 

In  captivity,  the  leopard  has  been  sometimes  brought  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  tameneaa.  It  ia  not,  however,  very  safe  to  trust  them ;  for  their 
original  nature  ia  now  and  then  unexpectedly  displayed.  The  female  leopard 
in  the  Tower  a  extremely  tame,  auifers  herself  to  be  patted  by  the  keeper, 
and  licks  his  hands.  She  has  a  curious  propensity  to  destroy  such  articles 
of  dress  as  she  can  seize ;  and  has  torn  to  pieces  hundreds  <^  parasols, 
umbrellas,  mu^  and  hats,  which  the  ownera  imwarily  sufiered  to  come 
within  reach  of  her  auddea  and  agile  spring. 


THE    CHETAH,    OR    OUNCE.' 


Taia  animal,  which  ia  called  the  youze  in  Persia,  the  chetah  in  India,  and 
10  which  Pennant  gave  thenameof  iheAunTinf  Je(if>anJ,u  a  natire  of  Africa. 
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and  Soathern  Aiia.  With  the  dittinguuluDg  cluncteriilici  of  the  cat 
species,  it  combines  somewhat  of  the  dog.  Unlike  thoae  of  ihe  cat,  its 
claws  are  only  slightly  retnctile.  In  size  he  is  iittennediate  between  the 
leopard  and  the  bound,  but  has  a  slenderei  body,  more  elevation  in  his  legs, 
and  a  lew  flat  forepart  of  the  bead  than  the  faimei,  while  he  wants  the 
graceful  and  leogtheaed  fonn  of  head  and  body  by  which  the  latter  is  dis- 
tiitguished.  His  fur  is  not  sleek,  but  has  a  peculiar  ctiapness.  Above,  the 
grotind  color  is  a  bright  yellowish  fawaj  beneath,  it  is  a  pure  white;  the 
back  and  sides  are  covered  with  innumerable  spots,  close  to  each  other, 
from'ltalf  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  spots  are  larger,  but  less 
closely  set,  on  the  back  than  on  the  head,  sides,  and  limbs.  On  the  chest 
and  under  part  of  the  body  they  are  wauling.  The  tail  is  marked  with  in- 
terrupted rings  of  them,  till  near  the  extremity,  which  is  snmitmded  fay 
three  or  four  complete  rings.  Along  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  spine,  is  a  mane,  consisting  of  longer,  ciispei,  and  more  uptight 
hairs. 

Id  the  east  he  is  tised  in  bunting  by  the  higher  classes.  Hiding  himself 
as  much  as  possible,  he  approaches  the  object,  and  when  he  has  come  - 
sufficiently  near  it,  he  makes  five  or  sis  eoonnons  bounds,  with  incre- 
dible velocity,  darts  on  his  viciiiQ,  and  instantly  strangles  him.  In  his 
domesticated  state,  the  chetab  is  one  of  the  most  playful  and  fond  of  ani- 
mals. He  has  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  iht  caprice  and  mischievous- 
neis  of  the  cat. 

THE    OCELOT.i 


In  dcsenbmg  the  ocelot,  serious  mistakes  have  been  committed  by  Buflbn 
and  other  naturalists.    It  is  to  Mr  Bennett  that  wc  are  indebted  for  the 
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latest  and  most  accurate  description  of  this  animal.  "Nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  lynx  of  Europe,"  says  he,  "  but  shorter  in  its  proportions  and 
more  graceAil  in  its  form,  it  holds,  as  it  were,  a  middle  station  between  the 
leopard  and  the  domestic  cat.  Its  body,  when  fuU  grown,  is  nearly  three 
feet  in  length,  audits  tail  rather  more  dian  one;  while  its  medium  height 
may  be  recko9ed  at  about  eighteen  inches.  The  ground  color  of  its  fur  is 
gray,  mingled  with  a  slight  tinge  of  fawn,  and  on  this  it  is  elegantly  mark- 
ed with  numerous  longitudinal  bands,  the  dorsal  one  being  continuous  and 
entirely  black,  and  the  lateral,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  on  each  side, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  series  of  elongated  spots  with  black  mar- 
gins, sometimes  completely  distinct,  and  sometimes  running  together.  The 
centre  of  each  of  these  spots  offers  a  deeper  tinge  of  &wn  than  the  ground 
color  external  to  them ;  and  this  deeper  tinge  is  also  conspicuous  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs,  all  of 
which  parts  are  irregularly  marked  with  full  black  lines  and  spots  of  va- 
rious sizes.  From  the  top  of  the  head,  between  the  ears,  there  pass  back- 
wards, towards  the  shoulders,  two,  or  more  frequently  four,  uninterrupted 
diverging  bands,  which  are  full  black  anteriorly,  but  generally  bifurcate 
posteriorly,  and  enclose  a  narrow  fawn  colored  space  within  a  black  margin ; 
between  these  there  is  a  single  longitudinal,  somewhat  interrupted  narrow 
black  line,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  neck  above.  The  ears  are  short  and 
rounded,  and  externally  margined  with  black,  surrounding  a'l^i^  central 
whitish  spot.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  whitish,  spotted  with  black, 
and  the  tail,  which  is  of  the  same  ground  color  with  the  body,  is  also  cover- 
ed with  blackish  spots.  The  tail  of  the  specimen  in  the  Tower  does  not 
exceed  six  or  seven  inches,  but,  as  it  ends  abruptly,  it  has,  in  all  probability, 
been  shortened  by  some  accident." 

The  animal  in  the  Tower  was  sent  from  Trinidad,  under  the  name  of 
the  Peruvian  tiger.  It  is  extensively  spread  over  the  American  conti- 
nent, being  found  in  the  widely  separated  regions  of  Mexico  and  Para- 
guay, where  it  abides  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  during  the  day,  and 
gives  chase  at  night  to  birds  and  small  quadrupeds.  As  it  is  an  active 
climber,  it  follows  the  birds  even  to  their  nests.  "  It  is  easily  tamed,"  says 
Mr  Bennett,  "  but  seldom  loses  all  trace  of  its  natural  ferocity.  D'Azara, 
however,  speaks  of  one  which  was  so  completely  domiciliated,  as  to  be  left 
at  perfect  liberty ;  it  was  strongly  attached  to  its  master,  and  never  attempt- 
ed to  make  its  escape." 
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THE    LYNX' 


Is  an  mumal  more  commonly  ftnmd  id  cold  than  in  temperate  climates ; 
and  is,  at  least,  Tery  rare  in  hot  ones.  Bory  St  Vincent,  however,  ossuies 
ns  that  he  shot  sereral  in  Spain.  It  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  lynx  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  was  not 
the  animal  which  now  bears  that  name,  but  the  caracal. 

Tbe  lynx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  said,  that  the  sight  was  so  sharp 
AS  to  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and  of  which  the  urine  was  made  to  possesa 
the  marvellous  property  of  hardening  into  a  solid  substance,  n  precious  stone 
called  lapit  lyneuriui,  is  an  animal  which  never  existed,  any  more  than  all 
the  properliea  attributed  to  it,  but  in  fable.  To  the  present  lynx,  or  to  the 
caracal,  this  imaginary  one  has  no  aJBaity,  but  in  name.  We  must  not, 
Ibeicfore,  as  the  generality  of  uatnialists  have  hitherto  done,  attribnte  to 
tbe  former,  whidi  is  ■  real  being,  the  properties  of  this  imaginary  one,  the 
exiateDce  of  which  Ptiny  himself  does  not  seem  disposed  to  believe,  since 
he  speaks  of  it  only  as  an  extraordinary  beast,  and  classes  it  with  the 
sptuBX,  the  pegasos,  and  other  prodigies,  or  monsters,  the  produce  of' 
£(luiopia. 

l%e  European  lynx  possc«*es  not  the  wonderful  qndity  of  seeing  through 
waJifl ;  but  it  has  bright  eyes,  a  mild  aspect,  and,  npon  the  whole,  an  agreea- 
ble Mid  lively  appearance.  Such,  however,  is  its  native  ferocity,  that  it  is 
iud  to  be  incapable  of  being  subdued.  Its  urine  produces  not  precious 
Btnoes,  bat  like  the  eat,  an  animal  which  it  nearly  resembles,  and  criT  which 
it  retaina  the  maimers,  and  even  the  cleanliness,  it  covers  it  over  with 
eutfc. 

The  moat  beautiful  skins  of  the  lynx  are  brought  from  Siberia,  aa  belong- 
ing to  the  liqyia-cervarita ;  and  from  Canada,  as  belonging  to  the  /elu* 
arvanv*;  beeenie  beiag,  like  all  other  animals  of  the  New  Continent, 
■mnller  than  those  of  the  Old  World,  in  Europe  they  are  compared  to  a 
w^in  size,  and  in  Canada  to  a  wild  cat. 

The  tyns  boa  short  legs,  and  is  geoerally  about  the  size  of  the  fox.  The 
eai*  arc  erect,  and  are  tipped  with  a  l<mg  pencil  of  black  bair.    The  Air, 
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which  is  long  and  thick,  is  of  a  pale  gray  color,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  and 
obscurely  marked  with  small  dusky  spots  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
The  under  parts  are  white.  The  skin  of  the  male  is  more  beautifully 
marked  than  that  of  the  female.  It  does  not  walk  or  run  like  the  wolf  in  a 
progressive  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds  like  the  cat.  It  gains  its  sole 
subsistence  by  devouring  other  animals ;  and  these  it  will  follow  to  the 
very  tops  of  trees.  Neither  can  the  wild  cat,  the  marten,  the  ermine,  nor 
the  squirrel,  escape  its  pursuit.  It  also  seizes  birds,  lies  in  wait  for  the 
stag,  the  roebuck,  and  the  hare,  and  with  one  bound  often  seizes  them  by 
the  throat.  When  in  possession  of  its  prey,  it  first  sucks  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  and  then  lays  open  its  head,  in  order  to  devour  the  brains.  This 
done,  it  generally  abandons  the  victim  of  its  fury,  goes  in  search  of  fresh 
prey,  and  is  seldom  known  to  return  to  the  former ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  remark,  that  of  all  animals  the  lynx  has  the 
shortest  memory.  The  skin  of  this  animal  changes  its  color  according  to 
the  season  and  the  climate.  In  winter  it  is  in  every  respect  better  than  it 
is  in  summer;  and  its  flesh,  like  the  flesh  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  is  not  proper 
to  eat. 


CANADA    LYNX.i  ^     ^. 

« 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  which  exists  north* of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  rare  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  does  not  frequent  the  Barren  Grounds,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  lhe 
woody  districts  of  the  interior,  since  from  seven  to  nine  thousand  are  annu- 
ally prpcured  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  found  on  the  Maekenzie 
River,  as  far  north  as  66'*.  It  is  a  timid  creature,  incapable  of  atUcking 
any  of  the  larger  quadrupeds ;  but  well  armed  for  the  capture  of  the  Ameri- 
can hare,  on  which  it  chiefly  preys.  Its  large  paws,  slender  loins,  and 
long,  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  buttocks  scarcely  relieved  by  a  short 
thick  tail,  give  it  an  awkward,  clumsy  appearance.  It  is  easily  destroyed 
by  a  blow  on  the  back  with  a  slender  stick ;  and  it  never  attacks  a  man. 
Its  gait  is  by  bounds  straight  forward,  with  the  back  a.  little  arched,  and 
lighting  on  all  feet  at  once.  It  swims  weU,  but  it  is  not  swift  on  land.  It 
breeds  once  a  year,  and  has  two  young  at  a  time.  The  natives  eat  its 
flesh,  which  is  white  and  tender,  but  rather^  flavorless,  much  resembling 
that  of  the  American  hare. 

The  early  French  writers  on  Canada  gave  it  the  name  of  Lmp  Cervier, 
The  French  Canadians  now  term  it  indifferently  La  ChaU,  or  Le  Peshoo, 
Pennant  considered  it  as  identical  with  the  lynx  of  the  Old  World  ;'Geoffioy 
St  Hilaire  named  it  as  a  distinct  species ;  and  Temminck  has  again,  under  the 
name  of  FelU  Bor^is,  described  the  species  as  the  same  in  both  hemispheres. 
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BAY    LYNX,    OR    AMERICAN    WILD    CAT.> 


The  common  wild  cal  of  North  America  stands  very  high  upon  its  legs, 
and  has  a  short  tail  which  is  curved  upwards  at  its  extremity ;  which  cir- 
cumstancea  tend  to  give  the  BDimal  an  appearance  of  being  somewhat  dis- 
proportioned.  In  other  respects  its  physiognomy  reminds  one  strongly  of 
the  domestic  cat,  to  which  its  general  aspect  and  movements  are  very  simi- 
lar. The  residence  of  the  wild  cat  is  usually  in  woody  districts,  where  it 
preys  upon  Urds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  taken  by 
surprise,  according  to  the  manner  of  all  the  animals  beloitging  to  the  genus 
ftliM  '  This  animal  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in 
eircumference.  The  tail  but  little  exceeds  three  inches  in  lengUi.  The 
general  color  is  a  deep  reddish,  mingled  with  btdbII  spots  of  blackish  brown. 
This  aniinal  Is  occasionally  met  with  in  New  England,  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  Canada  and  the  Western  States.  It  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  wild  cats,  occasionally  shot  in  our  woods,  which  have  sprang  from  the 
domestic  cat. 


THE    CARACAL,    OR    SIYA-GUSH.» 


Tbooob  the  caracal  resembles  the  lynx  in  size,  in  the  formation  of  the 
body,  aitd  the  aspect  of  the  head ;  and  tfaon^  like  that  aiumal,  it  seenu  to 
have  the  peculiar,  and  almost  singular  characteristie  of  a  stripe  of  black 
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hair  at  the  extremity  of  the  ears ;  we  do  not  scruple,  nevertheless,  from 
their  disagreement  in  other  respects,  to  treat  of  them  as  animals  of  different 
species. 

The  caracal  is  not  spotted  like  the  lynx ;  it  has  haif  rougher  and  shorter ; 
its  tail  is  larger,  and  of  a  uniform  color;  its  snout  is  more  elongated;  in 
appearance  it  is  less  mild,  and  in  disposition  it  is  fiercer.  The  lynx  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  cold,  or  at  most  of  the  temperate  regions ;  the  caracal  is 
only  found  in  hot  countries.. 

The  caracal,  which  is  the  lynx  of  the  ancients,  is  common  in  Barbary,  in 
Arabia,  and  in  the  southern  half  of  Asia,  and  in  all  those  countries  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  leopard :  like  them  it  depends 
on  prey  for  its  subsistence;  but,  unlike  them,  from  its  inferior  size,  its 
inferior  strength,  to  procure  that  prey,  it  has  much  difficulty.  Hardly, 
indeed,  has  it  aught  to  subsist  on,  but  what  the  more  potent  camiyorous 
animals  are  disposed  to  leave  for  it.  It  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the 
immediate  cravings  of  his  appetite  are  gratified,  is  of  a  disposition  altogether 
unhostile.  From  the  refuse  of  what  this  noble  animal  has  devoured,  the 
caracal  frequently  enjoys  a  comfoi^table  meal.  When,  however,  he  is  left  to 
his  own  powers  for  support,  he  attacks  hares,  rabbits,  and  birds ;  of  the 
latter  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and  will  pursue  them  with  astonishing  swift- 
ness to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 

The  caracal  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and  much  fiercer  and  stronger. 
It  has  been  known  to  attack,  tear  in  pieces,  and  destroy,  in  a  few  minutes,  a 
large  dog,  who,  fighting  for  his  life,  defended  himself  with  all  his  strength. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  tame  this  animal ;  yet  if  taken  when  very  young,  and 
afterwards  reared  with  care,  some  affirm  that  it  may  be  trained  to  the  chase, 
to  which  it  is  by  nature  inclined,  and  in  which  it  is  sure  to  succeed,  pro- 
vided it  is  let  loose  against  such  animals  only  as  are  its  inferiors,  and 
unable  to  resist  it.  Should  it  be  a  serrice  of  danger,  with  every  expression 
of  reluctance  it  declines  it.  It  is  stated  that  in  India  they  make  use  of  this 
animal  to  take  hares,  rabbits,  and  even  large  birds,  all  of  which  it  surprises, 
and  seizes  with  singular  address  and  facility.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  caracal  is  ever  thus  employed.  In  captivity  it  is  extremely 
sulky,  and  stares  fiercely  whenever  it  is  noticed. 
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THE   TIGER'  CAT   OF   AFRICA,  OB    CAPE    CAT.i 


Tbu  beiati&l  uiiinal  wu  errottMoaly  nippoaed  bjr  Bufibn  to  be  the 
same  ft*  the  Mrral  of  India,  bnt  we  have  recentlf  Ken  a  living  ipecimen  in 
Boatmi,  fron  wluch  the  above  Bccniate  likeneu  wu  taken,  and  wiuch  ena- 
ble* OS  to  lettirf  to  the  aecaracy  of  the  following  deKription  from  Shaw. 
"  !niii  aninal  ia  extremely  biilliant  in  color,  it  being  of  the  bii^teai  ful- 
voiu  yellow,  with  jet  black  stripe*  and  ipou;  the  chin,  thioat,  and  breaat, 
pale  Mh  color ;  along  the  back  aie  black  stripei ;  on  the  aides  of  the  neck, 
and  en  the  bieait,  nnmennu  small  cietcent  shaped  spots  pointing  upwards; 
on  the  leg!  nnaienNU  roundish  spots ;  and  the  tail  very  stiangly  and  di>- 
liscUy  onnTil*'"'  with  black  and  yellow." 

The  spedmen  of  the  cape  cat  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  certainly 
oa«  of  the  most  beaotifiil  rniimal*  we  have  ever  se«i.  Its  motions  were 
Cice«dingly  quick  and  gracefol,  and  its  cotuienance  mild,  lively,  and  pleas- 
ing. Its  form  wBs'veiy  slender;  the  head  and  body  not  being  larger  dian 
tbsse^tfa  domestic  eat;  yet  its  hei^t  and  length  were  nearly  twice  as  great. 


HAHHALIA-CAT. 


THE    DOMESTIC    CAT.i 


Thodoh  aa  uumat  of  prey,  ia  a  uieTiil  domeatic.  It  is  neither  wandng  in 
aagacity  nor  aentimenl;  but  its  attachments  an  stronger  to  places  than  to 
persons.  The  form  of  its  body  conespoads  with  its  disposition.  The  cat 
is  handsome,  light,  adroit,  cleanly,  and  volnptaous  :  he  lores  ease,  and 
searches  out  the  softest  furniture  ia  order  to  repose  on,  and  Kst  himself. 

,YouQg  cats  are  gay,  lively,  pretty,  and  would  be  very  pn^t  to  amose 
children,  if  the  strokes  of  their  paws  were  not  to  be  feared.  Their  dispo- 
sition, which  is  an  enetoy  to  all  restraint,  renders  them  incapaUe  of  a 
regulai:  education.  We  are  told,  neverthelesa,  of'the  Greek  frius  of  CyjnuE 
having  taught  cats  lo  hunt,  take,  catch,  and  destroy  the  serpents  with 
i^ch  that  island  was  infested ;  their  seeat,  which  in  the  dog  is  v>  eminent 
quality,  b  far  from  being  good,  and  therefore  they  do  not  pursue  animals 
which  they  no  longer  see;  they  do  not  hunt,  but  wail  and  attack  them  by 
surprise. 

The  most  immediate  physical  cause  of  this  inclination  which  they  hare 
to  spy  out,  and  surprise  other  animals,  comes  from  the  adrantage  idiieh 
they  receire  from  the  particular  conformation  of  their  eyes.  The  pupil,  in 
man,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  animals,  is  capable  of  a  certain  iegree 
of  contraction  and  dilatation ;  it  enlarges  a  little  when  there  is  bo  light,  and 
contracts  wben  it  becomes  too  strong. 

In  the  eye  of  the  cat,  and  of  nocturnal  birds,  this  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion are  so  considerable,  that  the  pupil,  ^lidi  in  obscurity  b  large  and 
round,  becomes,  in  broad  day,  long  and  narrow  like  a  line;  and  for  this 
reason,  these  animals  see  belter  durmg  the  ni^t  than  during  the  day,  the 
form  of  the  pupil  being  always  round  when  it  is  not  constrained.  Doriag 
the  day,  there  is  a  eoDtioual  contraction  in  the  eyes  of  the  cat,  and  it  b  only 
by  efibrt,  as  it  were,  that  he  sees  in  a  strong  light;  iriiereas,  at  tvili^t,  the 
pupH  resuming  its  natural  form,  he  sees  perfectly,  sod  profits  from  thu 
advantage,  to  know,  attack,  and  surprise  other  animals.  He  irtuskcis, 
too,  appear  to  aid  him  in  the  chase,  by  possessing  qualities  analogous  to 
those  of  the  aotennn  of  insects. 
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Cats  seem  to  have  a  natural  dread  of  water,  cold,  and  bad  smells.  They 
are  very  fond  of  perfumes,  and  gladly  suffer  themselres  to  be  taken  and 
caressed  by  persons  who  use  them.  The  scent  of  valerian  has  so  powerful, 
and  so  delicious  an  effect  on  them,  that  they  appear  transported  with  plea- 
sure by  it ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  this  plant  in  gardens,  it  is  common  to 
surround  it  with  a  close  fence.  Cats  will  smell  it  from  afar,  will  run  and 
rub  themselves  against  it,  and  will  pass  and  repass  so  oAen  over  it,  as  to 
destroy  it  in  a  short  time. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  the  domestic  cat  is,  the  anxiety 
with  iHiich  it  makes  itself  acquainted,  not  only  with  every  part  of  its  usual 
habitation,  but  with  the  dimensions  and  external  qualities  of  every  ob' 
ject  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Cats  do  not  very  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  a  change  of  houses ;  but  we  have  watched  the  process  by  which  one, 
vfhoae  attachment  to  a  family  is  considerable,  reconciles  itself  to  such  a 
change. 

He  surveys  every  room  in  the  house,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar;  if  a 
door  is  shut,  he  waits  till  it  be  opened  to  complete  the  survey ;  he  ascertains 
the  relative  size  and  position  of  every  article  of  furniture ;  and  when  he  has 
acquired  this  knowledge,  he  sits  down  contented  with  his  new  situation.  It 
appears  necessary  to  a  cat,  that  he  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  cireumstanoe  of  his  position,  in  the  same  way  that  a  general  first 
examines  the  face  oi  the  country  in  which  he  is  to  conduct  his  (^lerations. 
If  a  new  piece  of  furniture,  if  even  a  large  book  or  portfolio,  is  newly  jdaced 
in  a  room  which  a  cat  frequents,  he  walks  round  it,  smells  it,  takes  note 
of  its  size  and  appearance,  and  thea  never  troubles  himself  further  about 
the  q|katter. 

This  is,  probably,  an  instinctive  quality;  and  the  wild  cat  may,  in  the 
same  way,  take  a  survey  of  every  tree  or  stone,  every  gap  in  a  brake,  every 
path  in  a  thjpket,  within  the  ordinary  range  of  its  operations.  The  whiskers 
of  the  eat,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  lion,  enable  it  to 
ascertain  the  space  through  which  its  body  may  pass,  without  the  inconve- 
nience of  riunly  attempting  such  a  passage. 

The  memory  of  a  cat  must  be  very  strong,  to  enable  it  to  understand  this 
great  variety  of  local  circumstances,  after  a  single  observation.  The  same 
power  of  memory  leads  this  animal,  much  as  its  affection  may  be  doubted, 
to  know  the  faces  of  individuals.  We  have  seen  a  cat  exhibit  manifest 
delight  upon  the  return  of  its  master,  or  of  a  person  from  whom  it  had 
received  pedHuir  kindness.  There  are  several  instances  of  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  human  race,  in  cats,  though,  in  number  and  intensity,  they  fall 
short  of  the  attachment  of  the  dog. 

Cats  appear  to  possess,  in  some  degree,  the  power  of  fascination.  ''There 
WHS  at  my  house,  a  little  while  ago,  a  cat,  seen  watching  a  bird  upon  the 
top  of' a  tree,  and  for  some  time  they  mutually  fixed  their  eyes  upon  each 
other.    At  length,  the  bird  let  herself  fall  resistless  into  the  cat's  claws, 
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either  dazzled  and  astonished  by  the  force  of  isuigination,  or  drawn  by  some 
attractive  power  in  the  cat." 

As  they  are  exceedingly  clean,  and  as  their  edat  is  always  dry  and  shin- 
ing, their  hair  easily  electrifies;  and  sparks  are  seen  to  come  from  it,  when 
rubbed  with  the  hand,  in  any  dark  place.  Their  eyes  shine  in  the  dark, 
almost  like  diamonds,  and  reflect  outwardly,  during  the  ni^t,  the  light 
which  they  may  be  said  to  have  imbibed  during  the  day, 

Oats  may  be  taught  to  perform  tricks,  such  as  leaping  ovtf  a  stick,  but 
they  always  do  such  feats  unwillingly.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  cats,  in 
Regent*4treet,  Londm,  where  the  animals,  at  the  bidding  of  their  master, 
(an  Italian,)  turned  a  wheel,  drew  up  a  bucket,  rang  a  bell,  and,  in  doing 
these  things,  begin,  continue,  and  stop,  as  they  were  commanded.  But  the 
cammencez,  amtinuez^  arrttez  of  their  ke^)er,  was  always  enforced  with  a 
threatening  eye,  and  often  with  a  seveie  blow;  and  the  poor  creatures  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  reluctance  to  proceed  with  their  unnatural  employments. 
They  had  a  subdued  and  piteous  look;  but  the  scratdies  upon  their  master's 
arms,  showed  that  his  task  was  not  always  an  easy  one. 

"At  Elford,  near  Litchfield,  in  England,  the  Bev.  Mr  Sawley  had  taken 
the  young  ones  finom  a  hare  which  had  been  shot.  His  eat,  which  had  just 
lost  her  own  kittens,  carried  them  away,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  eat  them ; 
hut  it  presently  appeared  that  it  was  a£fection,  not  hunger,  which  incited 
her,  as  she  suckled  them  and  brought  ^em  up  as  their  mother. '^ 

Wild  cats,  from  whence  all  the  domestic  varieties  have  been  derived,  have 
been  seen  in  several  parts  of  Africa,  as  in  Guinea,  at  the  Grold  Coast;  at 
Madagascar,  where  the  origu&al  inhshitants  had  even  4kMne6tic  cats ;  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  Kolben  says,  "  there  are  also^  though  in  a  small 
number,  wild  cats  of  a  blue  color ;"  aiobd  these  blue,  or  rather  slate  colored 
cats,  are  found  again  in  Asia.  In  Europe,  but  one  species  of  wild  cat  is 
known,  and  seems  to  be  but  little  varied  by  climate. 

In  England,  the  wild,  or  wood  cat,  is  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive 
of  predatory  animals,  and  may  not  improperly  be  denominated  the  British 
tiger.  At  its  full  growth,  it  stands  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  measures 
nearly  two  feet  round  the  body,  and,  including  the  tail,  which  is  half  a  yard 
long,  it  is  about  four  feet  in  length.  A  larger  head,  more  vividly  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a  more  agile  and  daring  demeanor,  distinguish  it  from  the  domes- 
tic species.  Its  color  is  of  a  yellowish  brown;  the  head,  back,  sides,  and 
tail,  being  marked  transversely  with  bars  of  deep  brown  and  black.  It  is  a 
very  solitary  animal.  Merely  to  wound  them  is  dangerous^  as  they  ynUl 
turn  furiously  on  their  assailant,  and  they  have  strength  enough  to  render 
themselves  formidable.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  strength  and  agility, 
they  are  often  vanquished  by  a  much  smaller  enemy.  That  enemy  is  the 
pine  marten.  The  combat  between  the  two  animals  is  well  described  by 
the  author  of  a  recent  valuable  work,  The  British  Naturalist.  "  The  onset,'* 
says  he,  "is  one  of  scHue  skill  on  both  sides.    The  i(im  of  the  cat  is  to 
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poonce  with  her  pawi  upon  the  bead  of  the  marten,  in  meh  a  way  tliat  ibe 
dawB  may  destroy  or  wound  iu  eyes,  while  her  teeth  are  embedded  in  its 
neck;  and  if  she  can  accompliBh  that,  the  fate  of  the  marten  is  decided. 
That,  howerei,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  in  a  moment ;  and  if  it  be  lost, 
there  is  no  repairing  the  mistake.  The  spring  of  the  wood  eat  is  larger  than 
that  of  her  opponent,  and  the  cat  takes  up  her  position  so  that  she  ahall, 
if  pDsnhle,  ali^l  upon  hi*  head  with  her  full  spring  and  impetus.  To  dis- 
tract her  attention,  he  keeps  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  if  he 
aocceeds  in  his  object,  he  rushes  to  dose  quarters  by  a  side  morement. 
If  the  spring  of  the  cat  takes  proper  effect,  there  is  a.  struggle,  but  not  of 
long  duration ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  opposite  result,  if  the  cat  miss 
and  the  marten  fiuien,  during  t)ke  short  pause  of  exhaustion  afYer  the 

A  singular  animal  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Javo, 
«^ch  seems  the  connecting  link  between  the  cat  and  ferret  tribes.  It  bat 
the  lengthened  muzzle,  and  slender  body  of  the  latter,  with  the  sheathed 
and  retractile  claws  of  the  former.    Dr  Horsfield  denominates  it  Prionodon 
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Thssb  aaimala  hare  the  feet  short,  enveloped  in  the  skin,  in  form  of  fins; 
the  posterior  in  the  direction  of  the  body ;  number  of  incisors  variable,  cAen 
six,  and  sometimea  foiu  above,  mwe  generally  fom,  and  sometiifles  two 
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"tma  animal  has  its  he^  ronad,  like  that  of  the  hnmtm  species ;  its  snont 
b  broad,  like  the  otter's ;  the  eyes,  large  and  elevated ;  little,  or  no  external 

\Phio*  neidnu,  Ln.  Tbs  gealu  Piocs  tu«  sii  or  fb«r  appci  ind  tire  n  fmit  Innr 
iDCUMi  J  two  npp«  and  two  lower  eanuiei ;  ten  or  twelve  upper  ind  toa  or  tweUe  lower 
iBolm.  Holan  ■JlcottitigoTtwiiiBali  flvetoea  onallthe  fMtj  tail  short:  e;n  litge; 
Doatrua  "■'^ng  at  the  will  of  tha  *"*"**^  ^  boad  loittd ;  eKtemal  ears  wmtuif  i  fiwr  a^ 
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signs  of  ears,  only  two  auditory  passages  in  the  sides  of  the  head;  it  has 
whiskers  about  its  mouth,  and  its  teeth  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
wolf;  the  tongue  is  sloped  at  the  point;  the  body,  hands,  and  feet,  covered 
with  a  short  and  bristly  hair ;  it  has  no  legs,  but  two  feet,  or^ipBmbranes, 
like  hands,  with  five  toes,  terminated  by  as  many  clajou^fKese  mem- 
branes, which  have  the  appearance  of  hands,  ^xejgfj^JtSgti  and  turned 
backwards,  as  if  designed  to  unite  with  its  i||^|RKort  tail,  which  they 
accompany  on  both  sides.  The  body  is  thi^K^exwhere  the  neck  is  joined 
to  it,  whence  the  animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail  like  a  fish.  This  amphibi- 
ous creature,  though  of  a  very  different  n9iture  from  that  of  our  domestic 
animals,  yet  seems  susceptible  of  a  kind  of  education.  It  is  taught  to  salute 
persons  with  its  head  and  its  vo^ce ;  it  is  accustomed  to  obey  the  call  of  its 
keeper,  and  gives  many  other  signs  of  intelligence  and  docility. 

The  sensations  of  the  seal  are  as  perfect,  and  its  sagacity  as  ready,  as 
those  of  any  other  quadruped;  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  strongly 
marked  by  its  docility,  its  social  qualities,  its  strong  instinct  for  its  female, 
its  great  attention  towards  its  young,  and  by  its  voice,  which  is  more  expres- 
sive and  more  modulated  than  in  other  animals.  Its  body  is  likewise  firm 
and  large.  It  is  also  strong,  and  armed  with  very  sharp  teeth  and  clawB, 
and  has  many  particular  and  singular  advantages  over  any  other  animals 
we  can  compare  with  it.  It  endures  both  heat  and  cold,  and  feeds  indiffe- 
rently on  grass,  flesh,  <k  fish.  It  can  equally  live  «  ice,  land,  ^  in  the 
water.  On  account  of  their  remaining  so  long  a  timaunder  water,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  foramen  ovale  remained  open,  as  i^  ^e  human  foetps,  bu^  *- 
it  is  not  so.  ^j^ 

But  ihese  advantages,  which  kre  very  great,  are  t»ufn|erbalanced  by  im- 
perfections still  greater :  they  may  be  said*  to  be  deprived  <tf  ^e  use.  of  their 
fore  legs,  or  membranes;  they  are  almost  entirely  shut 'up .within  its  bo4C| 
while  nothing  appears  but  the  extremities  of  them,  which  are  fu^shid  Tif^jh 
five  toes,  scarcely  moveable,  being  united  together  by  a  very  strong  mem^ 
brane,  so  that  they  might  more  properly  be  called  fins  than  i^6t,  as  they^rs  . 
more  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  than  walking;'  the  hind  feet,- 
indeed,  being  turned  backwards,  are  entirely  useless  upon  land;  %•  that* 
when  the  animal  is  obliged  to  move,  it  drags  itself  forward  UIk  a  reptile,  . 
and  with  an  efibrt  more  painful ;  for  it  cannot  twist  itself  «boy,t  ]jl^  Vser*  • 
pent,  but  lies  like  a  lump  on  the  earth,  and  by  grasping  wh<tjhre|[^}tiEili(ls 
in  its  reach,  drags  itself  up  the  steepest  shores,  rocks,  ixiS  shoals  oiT  ice !  by'  ' 
this  method,  it  moves  with  such  a  degree  of  swiftness,  ihat  a  tesfti  cannot  "'^ 
overtake  it.    It  makes  its  way  towards  the  sea,  and  oi^en,  tkougK  wp«i((»^  - 
escapes  the  pursuit  of  the  hunter.  '•*'.'.*'.      .^ 

Seals  are  social  animals,  and  are  generally  found  in  great  iitiiisibers  ib  the 
places  they  frequent:  their  natural  climate  is  the  northern,  W  thej  are 
also  met  with,  in  the  temperate,  and  even  hot  countries ;  for  they  are  seen 
on  the  shores  of  almost  all  the  seatf  in  the  universe.    The  species  alone 
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seem  to  vaiy ;  and,  acoording  to  the  difference  of  climatesi  its  color  chaogcs, 
and  even  its  shape. 

The  .^males  of  these  animals  bring  forth  in  winter,  and  rear  their 
young  upei^mpe  sand  bank,  rock,  or  small  island,  at  some  distance  from 
the  contine^lnhgi  they  suckle  their  yomig,  they  sit  upon  their  hinder 
legs,  and  they  coWli|ja^jyith  their  dam  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days;  after 
which,  she  brings  thenr^G)||taLto  the  water,  accustoms  them  to  swim,  and 
get  their  food  by  their  ownm2K|stry.  As  each  litter  never  exceeds  above 
three  or  four,  so  the  animal's  cares  are  not  much  divided,  and  the  education 
of  her  little  ones  is  soon  completed.  The  yoong,  particularly,  Ji«ti«gniah 
their  mother's  voice  among  the  numerous  hlsatings  of  the  old  <mes,  and  are 
perfectly  obedient  to  her  call.  The  time  that  intervenes,  from  their  l»rth 
till  they  attain  their  full  growth,  being  many  years,  the  length  of  their 
lives  must  also  be  very  long.  Buffon  is  of  the  opinion,  that  these  animals 
live  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 

The  voice  of  the  seal  may  be  compared  to  the  barking  of  an  angry  dog. 
When  young,  they  have  a  shrill  note,  somewhat  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat. 
Those  that  are  taken  early  from  their  dams  mew  continually,  and  very  often 
die,  sooner  than  take  the  food  that  is  offered  them.  These  animals,  in 
genera],  are  of  a  courageous  nature.  It  is  remarked,  that,  instead  of  being 
terrified  at  thunder  and  lightning,  they  are  rather  delisted,  generally  come 
on  shore  in  teihpests  ddd  storms,  and  even  quit  their  icy  abodes  to  avoid  the 
sheck  of  the  tempestnsus  waves:  at  such  times,  they  sport  in  great  nnm- 
IxTS  along  the  shorv;  il^e  treipendous  conflict  seems  to  divert  them,  and 
the  heavy  rains  that  1l|p,  appear  to  enlivei\  ^m.  They  have  naturally  a 
^disagreeable  scent, tad  when  thefe  are^&t  numbers  together,  it  is. per- 
ceived af  a  great  dSstanoe. 

i/^  they  have*  a  prodigious  qaantity  of  blood,  and  are  aho  greatly 
OY^loaded  with  £eit,  they  ar^  consequently  of  a  very  duU  and  heavy  nature ; 
tfaey  usually  sleep  soundly,  and  are  fond  of  taking  their'  repose  on  flakes 
sf  ice,  or  on  the  sides  of  rocks,  at  which  time  the  hunters  approach  very 
near  without  disturbing  them,  and  this  is  the  usual  method  of  taking  them. 
Tbey  are  fery  seldom  killed  with  firearms ;  for,  as  they  do  not  immediately 
die^  evjii  If  tfiey  hre  shot  in  the  head,  they  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  are 
emiiel^  lse|  to.  ihie  hunter.  The  general  method,  therefore,  is  to  surprise 
'*  tW  when  i&Seep,  jand  knock  them  on  the  head. 


v. 
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THE  GREENLAND  SEAL.' 
Tessk  animals  differ  consideiBbly  in  size,  being  found  from  foni  to  nine 
feet  long.  They  also  vary  in  their  colors ;  some  being  black,  others  white, 
some  spotted,  and  many  yellow.  Their  chief  food  counsts  of  fish,  which 
they  are  remailcably  expert  in  ponoing  and  catching.  In  those  places 
w^kere  herrings  are  seen  in  shoals,  the  seals  destroy  them  by  thousands; 
and  when-these  retire,  they  are  obliged  to  hont  afWr  fish  that  are  stifHiger 
and  more  capable  of  evading  pnrsuic.  They  are  taken  for  the  sake  of  tkeir 
skins  and  the  oil  theii  fat  yields.  The  aeal  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and 
is  said  to  be  fond  of  music.  The  Icelanders  beliere  them  to  be  the  offspring 
of  Phantoh,  and  his  host,  who  were  converted  into  seats  on  their  being  orer- 
irttelmed  in  the  Bed  Sea.  Were  the  race  of  this  creature  to  cease  to  exist, 
the  Oreentander  would  be  rendered  almost  unable  to  inhabit  his  rigid  dime, 
as  it  is  principally  from  them  that  he  derives  the  necessaries  of  life.  There 
is  scarcely  a  part  <^  them  which  is  not  of  the  highest  ntility  to  him. 

The  manner  in  which  a  Greeolander  catches  a  seal,  is  as  follows :    The 
instant  a  seat  is  seen,  he  whispers,  jnittte  !  (seal,)  along  the  surface  of  the 


water,  to  the  nearest  of  his  companions,  irbo  telegraphs  the  feignal  till  all 
the  boats  are  engaged  in  the  chate ;  and  it  is  seldom  possible  for  their  prey 
to  escape.  The  seal  is  impetuons  in  disposition,  and  having  oate  discover- 
ed liis  pursuers,  he  dives  repeatedly,  and  in  different  directions,  t^ctHifound 
them;  but  becomes  at  lengdi  so  short  breathed  by  tiis  hurry,  that  he  cannot 
remain  long  out  of  ai^t;  and,  as  the  uiieei  are  aronnd  at  various  points 
watdiing  the  favorable  moment,  one  of  them  paddles  silently  in  his  rear, 
using  the  paddte  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  is  getting  his 
.    tackle  in  order;  and  having  advanced  near  enough,  for  he  is  sure  to  meanue 

'  PAoca  Ontntandiea,  Hull. 
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the  distance  with  aecoracy,  he  flings  the  dart,  and  never  fails  to  strike. 
The  seal,  terrified  and  wounded,  dim  in  the  greatest  terror ;  bat  a  float 
being  attached  lo  tbe  dan  by  a  leathern  line,  he  is  soon  forced  up  again 
and  deqmtched. 

EoTopean  and  American  ships  are  sent  to  the  high  Dorthera  latitudes  to 
procure  the  mi  and  akioa  of  tieals,  which  are  of  eztcoaiTe  importance  in 
commerce  and  manofactures. 

One  mode  of  killing  the  seal,  is  to  go  to  the  caves  on  shore,  into  wludt 
herds  of  seals  occasionally  enter.  When  the  sealers  are  properly  placed, 
they  raise  a  simnltaneons  shout,  at  vbich  the  i^irighted  animals  nub  out 
in  great  confusion,  and  are  dispatched  with  wonderful  quickness,  by  a  sin^ 
blow  on  the  nose,  Btruck  with  a.  club.  They  are  very  lenaciotu  of  life  when 
stmek  or  wouikded  on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  best  situation  for  ttaling  in  the  Arctic  seas,  is  stated  by  Scoresby, 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Jan  Mayen's  Island ;  and  the  best  season,  the  mmths 
of  March  and  April.  When  the  boats  arrive  at  the  ice,  tbe  sealers  imtne*. 
diately  attack  the  animals  with  clabs,  and  stui^  them  by  a  single  blow  over 
the  nose,  which  mode  enables  one  person  to  destroy  a  large  number  rf  rtrali; 
when  they  are  teen  on  pieces  of  drift  ice  they  are  htinted  by  means  of  boats, 
each  boat  porsaing  a  different  herd;  should  the  seals  attempt  to  leave  the 
ice  before  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  the  sealers  shout  aa  loudly  as  possible,  and 
prodnce  snch  amazement  in  the  seals  by  this  uproar,  as  to  delay  their  fli^t 
till  the  boat  arrives  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  began.  Where  the  seals 
are  very  numerous,  tbe  sealers  stop  no  ,  but 

set  off' to  another  ice  Beld  to  kill  more,  id  to 

take  off  the  skins  and  fat.    When  the  o  leof 

boats,  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  pursue  tli  piees 

to  piece,  until  they  succeed  in  taking  oi  '  and 

Jleiut,  or  to  remove  the  skin  and  &t.  biui- 

;iess,  since  many  of  the  seals  are  merely  stunned,  and  occasionally  recover 
after  Ihey  have  been  flayed  and  flensed.  Inlhis  condition,  too  shockingly 
mangled  for  description,  ihey  have  been  seen  to  make  battle  and  even  to 
swim  off. 

The  Dumtter  of  seals  destroyed  in  a  single  season,  by  the  regular  sealers, 
may  well  -excite  surprise.  One  ship  has  been  known  to  obtain  a  cargo  of 
foor  or  five  th'oiiMnd  skins,  end  upwards  of  a  hnndred  tons  of  oil.  Whale 
ships  have  accidently  fallen  in  with  and  secured  two  or  three  thousand 
of  these  animals  during  the  month  of  April.  Tbe  sealing  business  is,  how- 
ever, very  hazardous  when  conducted  on  the  borders  of  the  Spitzbeigen  ice. 
Many  shipfl,  with  all  their  crews,  are  lost  by  the  sudden  and  tremendous 
BloriDB  occurring  in  those  seas,  where  the  dangers  are  vastly  multiplied  by 
the  driving  of  immense  bodies  of  ice.  In  one  storm  that  occurred  in  the 
year  1774,  no  less  than  five  seal  ships  were  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  and  ' 
•ix  hundred  valuable  seamen  perished. 
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THE    FETID    SEAL.^ 

Teis  sealy  when  foil  grown,  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  its 
skin  is  covered  with  a  dingy  white  hair,  composed  of  stiff  bristles  and  soft 
The  old  ■"iwiaiR  are  remarkably  fetid,  and  this  naoseoos  odor  taints 
flesh  and  fat  equally.  The  fetid  seal  frequents  the  fixed  ice  near 
frozen  lands,  and  never  relinquishes  its  haunts  when  old.  It  has  holes  in 
the  ice  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  pairs  being 
rarely  seen  together.  It  is  not  a  timid  animal,  and  is  occasionally  preyed 
upon  by  the  eagle,  being  taken  while  asleep  upon  the  surface. 


THE    6EA    LION,    OR    ELEPHANT    SEAL.^ 

To  the  species  of  seals,  as  above  described,  we  may,  with  great  propriety, 
add  another  animal,  described  in  Anson*s  Voyages,  by  the  name  of  the 
sea  Hon,  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea. 
The  sea  lion  resembles  the  sea  calf,  which  is  very  common  in  the  same 
latitude ;  but  they  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the  former,  being  from 
eleven  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and  from  eight  to  eleven  in  circumference.  It 
is  80  fat,  that  when  the  skin  is  taken  ofi^  the  blubber  is  about  a  foot  thick 
all  round  the  body.  About  ninety  gallons  of  oil  is  drawn  from  one  of  these 
animab;  they  are  at  the  same  time  very  fuU  of  blood,  and  when  deeply 
wounded  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  spouts  out  with  ftwaring 
power ;  the  throat  of  one  of  these  animals  being  cut,  it  afforded  two  barrels 
of  blood,  besides  what  then  remained  in  its  body.  Its  skin  is  covered  with 
a  short  hair  of  a  brownish  color,  but  blackish  on  the  tail  and  feet :  their 
toes  are  united  by  a  membrane  which  does  not  reach  to  their  extremity ; 
each  of  the  toes  is  known  by  a  claw.  The  sea  lion  differs  from  the  seal, 
not  only  in  its  size  and  bulk,  but  also  in  some  other  characters ;  the  male 
has  a  kind  of  thick  comb  or  trunk  hanging  from  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw, 
about  five  or  six  inches  long,  which  becomes  inflated  when  the  animal  is 
angry.  This  character  is  not  seen  in  the  female.  The  strongest  males 
collect  together  a  flock  of  females,  and  hinder  the  others  from  approaching 
them.  These  animals  are  truly  amphibious;  they  remain  all  the  summer 
in  the  sea,  and  go  on  shore  in  the  winter,  at  which  season  the  females 
bring  forth  their  young,  but  never  above  one  or  two  at  a  litter,  which  they 
sncUe,  like  the  seal. 

The  sea  lions,  while  they  are  on  shore,  feed  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of 
the  sea ;  they  are  of  a  very  heavy  and  drowsy  nature,  and  delight  to  sleep 
in  the  mire ;  but  they  are  very  wary,  and  at  those  times  commonly  fix  some 
as  sentinels  near  the  place  where  they  sleep ;  and  it  is  said,  that  these  senti- 
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nek  are  rery  careful  to  awake  them  when  any  danger  it  near.  Their 
voices  are  verf  shitll,  and  of  various  tones ;  sometimes  granting  like  hi^i, 
and  ninetimes  neighing  like  horses.  The  males  often  fight  with  eadi 
othei,  when  they  woond  one  another  desperately  with  their  teeth.  The 
fleah  of  ibese  animals  ia  not  disagreeable  to  eal,  particularly  the  tongoe, 
-which  b  as  good  a«  thht  of  the  oi.  They  are  very  easily  killed,  as  they 
cannot  defend  ihemaelvea,  nor  fly  from  their  enemies ;  they  ere  so  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  that  they  move  with  great  difficulty,  and  torn  themselves  aboat 
with  still  greater.  Those  that  hnnt  them  have  only  to  guard  against  their 
teelb,  which  are  very  strong,  and  which  they  make  use  of  with  poweifnl 
effect  on  thow  who  approach  within  their  reach. 


THE  HOODED  SEAL.> 
Thb  hooded  seal  b  most  commonly  fotmd  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  of 
DaTis'  Straits,  and  occasionally  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  nngular  appendage  it  has  on  its  head,  formed  by  on  eztensiou  of  the 
skin  of  the  front  which  communicates  with  the  nostrils,  and  can  be  inflated, 
or  elevated  and  depressed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  It  is  covered  with 
short  black  hairs.    The  use  of  this  hood  haa  not  been  lucerlaiued. — Oodntan. 


UESINE     SEAL,    OR    SEA    BEAR.^ 


The  males  of  this  apecies  are,  in  general,  about  eight  feet  long,  bnt  the 
females  are  much  smaller.  Their  bodies  are  very  thick,  and  the  color  of 
the  hair  is  commonly  black,  but  that  of  the  old  ones  ia  tipped  with  gray. 
The  females  are  of  an  ash  dolored  hue.  The  Dose  projects  like  that  of  a 
pug  dog,  and  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent.  Their  voice  varies  on  dif- 
ferent occasions ;  thus,  ^en  sporting  on  their  native  rocks,  they  low  like 
a  cow ;  when  engaged  in  battle,  ihey  growl  hideously ;  after  a  defeat  or  re- 
eeiring  a  wound,  they  mew  like  a  cat;  and  the  note  of  triumph  after  a 

*  Phoea  eriitala,  Qa.  *  Pieta  unfao,  Lia. 
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vtciory  Eoiaewliat  resembles  the  chirping  of  a  cricket.  These  animkls  ore 
chiefly  found  on  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Eamtschatkn,  from  June  to 
SeptembcT ;  after  which  they  remore,  some  to  the  Asiatic,  and  some  to  the 
American  coast.  On  Behring's  Island  they  are  ao  numerous  as  almost  to 
cover  the  whole  shore  ;  but  it  b  a  singular  fact,  that  they  only  frequent  that 
part'of  it  which  lies  towards  Kamlschatka. 

Ursine  seals  live  in  families,  each  male  being  surrounded  by  from  eight 
to  fifty  females,  whom  be  watches  with  the  most  vigilant  Jealousy,  and 
treats  in  the  roost  tyrannical  manner.  They  are  of  an  irritable  disposition, 
and  have  frequent  battles.  So  tenacious  are  they  of  life,  that  they  will  live 
a  fortnight  after  receiving  wounds  which  would  be  speedily  mortal  to  other 
animals. 


THE    WALRUS,    OE    MORSE.i 


The  name  of  sea  cow,  or  sea  horse,  by  which  the  walrus  is  most  gene- 
rally known,  bas  been  very  wrongly  applied ;  since  the  animal  which  it 
denotes  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  land  animals  of  that  name : 
tbe  denomination  of  sea  elephant,  which  others  have  given  it,  is  mudi  bet- 
ter imagined,  as  ii  is  founded  on  a  singular  and  Very  apparent  character. 
The  walrus,  like  the  elephant,  has  two  large  ivory  tasks,  weighing  from 
ten  to  thirty  pounds  each,  which  shoot  from  the  upper  jaw ;  its  head  abo  is 
formed,  or  rather  deformed,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  and  would  entirely 
resemble  it  in  thai  part  if  it  had  a  trunk ;  but  the  walrus  is  deprived  bt  th^ 
instrument,  which  serves  the  elephant  in  the  place  of  an  arm  and  hand,  and 
has  real  arms  to  make  use  oS.  These  members,  tike  those  of  the  seal, 
are  shut  up  within  the  skin,  bo  that  nothing  eppeara  outwardly  but  its  hands 
and  feet :  its  body  is  long  and  tapering,  thickest  towards  the  neck :  the 

■  Trichenu  rofnunu,  Qmil.  The  geaus  TVicWtu  his  t<ni  upper  and  no  lower  ioci- 
sots  ;  (vo  upper  ind  no  lower  rsnines :  tea  upper  and  ten  lower  molars ;  indsora  inuill, 
deciddoiu  ;  snperior  cslun«a  or  tusks  iBrge,  longer  thsa  the  b«d,  campreised  laieraliT  ; 
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whole  body  is  clothed  with  a  short  hair;  the  toes,  and  the  hands,  or  feet, 
are  covered  with  a  membrane,  and  terminated  by  short  and  sharp  pointed 
daws.  On  each  side  of  the  month  are  large  bristles  in  the  fonn  of 
ivhiskers :  its  tongue  is  hollowed,  the  concha  of  the  ears  are  wanting,  ke, ; 
so  that,  excepting  the  two  great  tusks,  and  the  cutting  teeth,  which  it  is 
deficient  in  above  and  below,  the  walrus  in  erery  other  particular  perfectly 
resembles  the  seal :  it  u  only  much  larger  and  stronger,  being  commonly 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  circumference, 
and  sometimes  reaching  eighteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  proportionable 
girth ;  whereas  the  largest  seals  are  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  (eet.  The 
walrus,  also,  is  generally  seen  to  frequent  the  same  places  as  the  seals 
are  known  to  reside  in,  and  are  almost  always  found  together.  They  have 
the  same  habitudes  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  there  are  fewer  varie- 
ties of  the  morse  than  of  the  seal :  they  likewise  are  more  attached  to  one 
particular  climate,  and  are  rarely  found  except  in  the  northern  seas. 

'*  There  was  formerly,"  says  Zordrager,  "  great  plenty  of  morses  and 
seals  in  the  bays  of  Horismit  and  Elock,  but  at  present  there  are  very  few. 
Both  these  animals  quit  the  water  in  the  summer,  and  resort  to  the  neigh- 
boring plains,  where  there  are  flocks  of  them  from  eighty  to  two  hundred, 
particularly  morses,  which  will  remain  there  several  days  together,  till 
hunger  obliges  them  to  return  to  the  sea.  This  animal  externally  resem- 
bles the  seal,  but  it  is  stronger  and  much  larger :  like  that,  it  has  five  toes 
to  each  paw,  but  its  claws  are  shorter,  and  its  head  thicker  and  rounder ; 
its  skin  is  thick,  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  very  short  hair  of  difierent 
colors;  its  upper  jaw  is  armed  with  two  teeth  about  half  an  ell  or  an  ell 
in  length;  these  tusks,  which  are  hollow  at  the  root,  become  larger  as  the 
animal  grows  older.  Some  of  them  are  |bund  to  have  but  one,  the  other 
being  torn  out  in  fitting,  or  perhaps  fallen  out  through  age.  This  ivory 
generally  brings  a  greater  price  than  that  of  the  elephant,  as  it  is  of  a  more 
titMupact  and  harder  substance.  The  mouth  of  this,  animal  is  like  that  of 
the  ox,  and  furnished  with  hairs  which  are  hollow,  pointed,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  straw.  Above  the  mouth  are  two  nostrils,  through  which 
the  animal  spouts  the  water  like  a  whale.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
mones  towards  Spitzbergeu,  and  the  profit  that  is  derived  from  their  teeth 
and  fat  fiilly  repays  the  trouble  of  taking  them,  for  the  oil  is  almost  as  much 
valued  as  that  produced  from  the  whale.  When  the  hunter  is  near  one  of 
these  animals  in  the  water,  or  on  the  ice,  he  darts  a  very  strong  harpoon  at 
it,  which,  though  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  often  slips  over  its  hard 
and  thick  skin ;  but  if  it  has  penetrated  into  it,  they  haul  the  animal 
'  towards  the  boat,  and  kill  it  with  a  sharp  and  strong  lance.  The  morse  is 
generally  heavier  than  the  ox,  and  as  difiicult  to  pursue  as  the  whale,  the 
skin  of  which  is  more  easily  pierced.  For  this  reason,  they  always  endea- 
vor to  wound  it  in  the  most  tender  part,  and  aim  at  its  eyes :  the  animal, 
obliged  by  this  motion  to  turn  its  head,  exposes  its  breast  to  the  hunter, 
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ytho  immediately  strikes  yery  forcibly  in  that  part,  and  draws  the  lanoe  out 
again  as  quick  as  possible,  for  fear  it  should  seize  the  lance  with  its  teeth, 
and  wound  those  that  attack  it.  Formerly,  before  these  animals  were  so 
greatly  persecuted,  they  adyanced  so  far  on  shore,  that  when  it  was  high 
water,  diey  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  at  low  water,  being 
&t  a  still  greater,  the  hunters  easily  ^[iproached  thepi  and  killed  great  num* 
bers.  The  hunters,  in  order  to  out  off  their  retreat  to  the  sea,  aftd  after 
they  had  killed  several,  made  a  kind  of  barrier  of  their  dead  bodies,  and  in 
this  manner  <^ten  killed  three  or  fotur  hundred  in  a  season.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  bones  spread  over  the  shores,  sufficiently  proves  how  numerous 
these  animals  Were  in  former  times.  When  they  are  wounded,  they  be- 
come extremely  furious,  often  biting  the  lances  in  pieces  with  their  teeth, 
or  tearing  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  and  when  at  last  they 
are  strong  engaged,  they  put  their  head  betwixt  their  paws,  or  fins,  and 
in  this  manner  roU  into  the  sea.  When  there  is  a  great  number  together, 
they  are  so  bold  as  to  attack  the  boats  that  pursue  them,  bite  them  with 
their  teeth,  and  exert  all  their  strength  to  overturn  them." 

Captain  Cook  saw  a  herd  of  them  floating  on  an  ice  kland  off  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  the  American  continent.  "They  lie,"  says  he,  ^in  herds  of 
many  hundreds,  upon  the  ice,  huddling  over  one  another  like  swine ;  and 
roar  or  bray  so  loud,  that  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  they  gave  us 
notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice  before  we  could  see  it.  We  never  found  the 
whole  herd  asleep,  some  being  always  on  the  watch.  These,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  boat,  would  wake  thbse  next  to  them;  and  the  alarm  being 
thus  gradually  communicated,  the  whole  herd  would  be  awaked.  But  they 
were  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  till  af(«r  they  had  been  once  ired  at 
They  then  would  tumble  over  oyle  anothef  fnto  the  sea,  in  the  utmost  con- 
fttsion.  And  if  we  did  not,  on  the  first  discharge,  kill  those  we  fired  at,  we 
generally  lost  them,  though  mortally  wounded.  Vast  numbers  of  d&ese  ani- 
mals would  follow  and  come  close  up  to  the  boats ;  but  the  flash  of  a  musket 
in  the  pan,  or  even  the  pointing'of  a  musket  at  them,  would  send  them 
down  in  an  instant.  The  fepaale  walrus  will  defend  her  of&pAng  to  the 
very  last,  and  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon 
the  ice.  Nor  will  the  young  one  quit  the  dam,  though  she  be  dead;  so 
that,  if  one  be  killed,  the  other  is  a  certain  prey.*' 

We  find  the  walrus  can  live,  at  least  for  some  time,  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. We  do  not  know  how  long  it  goes  with  young,  but  if  we  judge  by 
the  time  of  its  growth  and  size,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  upwards  of  nine 
months.  It  cannot  continue  in  the  water  for  a  long  time  together,  and  is 
obliged  to  go  on  shore  to  suckle  its  young,  and  for  other  occasions.  When 
they  meet  with  a  steep  shore,  or  pieces  of  ice  to  elimb  up,  they  make  use 
of  Uieir  tusks  to  hold  by,  and  their  feet  to  drag  along  the  heavy  mass  of 
their  body.  They  are  said  to  feed  upon  the  shell-fish  i^ch  ar?  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  grub  them  up  with  their  strong  tusks.    Others 
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ujr,  thAt  ther  lire  on  the  broftd  leaves  of  a  certam  vegetable  which  grows 
In  the  sea,  and  that  they  eat  neither  fleih  nor  fish.  Bni  I  imagine  all  these 
opiniona  have  bat  a  weak  foundation ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  the 
walrus,  like  the  seal,  lives  <n  prey,  especially  herrings  and  ether  £sh ;  for 
it  does  not  eat  at  all  when  upon  land,  and  it  is  chiefly  hunger  which  obliges 
it  to  retom  to  the  sea. 

The  btof  the  wslnu  famishes  from  one  to  two  barreh  of  oil;  and  the 
skin  is  capable  of  being  mapufsctared  into  a  strong  and  elastic  leathn. 


ORDER  FIVE— HARSUFIALIA. 
Akimau  of  this  order  have  teeth  different  in  the  different  genera.  The 
yotug  are  brou^l  forth  prenutlurely,  often  into  a  pouch  formed  by  a  fold  of 
the  skin  of  the  ^vdomen  of  the  females,  inclosing  the  matnmg ;  maraapial 
braes  in  both  sexes ;  thumb  of  the  hind  feet  sometimes  wanting,  sometimes 
very  distinct,  without  nail,  opposable  to  the  other  toes. 

THE    VIRGINIAN    OPOSSUM.' 


The  o  inis,  and 

other  temperate  regions  of  this  contiaent.  The  female  has  nnder  the  belly 
a  large  carity,  where  rfie  rec«ives  and  eacUes  her  young;  she  produces 
(Aen,  and  a  great  number  of  young  eai^  time,  most  authors  say,  four  or 
Bve,  others  six  or  aeven. 

'  OUdphi*  Firj-Mnna, Psim.  TlugciiiuDUElpAiifaumiimnuidcisbtlainriBti- 
■*■;  Lwa  upper  uu]  two  lower  cuunei^  twclYeorfbiiTteenapiRrSDdfDgneeDlowBrmoLBn. 
1^  nperioT  inteimediBlii  inciion  larger  than  tile  otben }  lower  inciion  equal ;  cuiiiiea 
■nnp.ccnpnMediiMlue,  the  thneBnt  in  the  ap|Mr  jaw  triangular  I  the  othera  cnnna- 
*a wSk pnjita  i  head  long  and  conical;  muiile  pointed,  moulh  much  cleft :  can  leife, 
mudid  nd  almost  naked  I  flra  toet  do  all  tbe  feet ;  naili  long  and  bent ;  hind  (eel  idanli- 
f*^  aitk  the  tbnnlis  og^aaiUe,  bat  daatiuua  of  oailit  tul  loog,  acaly,  menly  oe- 
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The  young  oposstims  stick  to  the  paps  of  the  motheT  till  they  have  acqfuir- 
ed  strength  enough,  and  a  safficient  growth  to  move  easily. 

The  latest  and  fuUest  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  opossum, 
is  given  by  Dr  (Rodman.  "The  opossum,"  says  he,  "is  very  remarkable 
from  other  peculiarities,  besides  those  which  relate  to  the  continuation  of  its 
kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  a  very  large  number  of  teeth,  (no  less  than 
fifty,)  and  its  hind  feet  are  actually  rendered  hands,  by  short,  fleshy,  and 
opposable  thumbs ;  which,  together  with  the  prominences  in  the  palms  of 
these  posterior  hands,  enable  the  animal  to  take  firm  hold  of  objects  which 
no  one  would  think  could  be  thus  grasped.  An  opossum  can  cling  by  these 
fttt  hands,  to  a  smooth  silk  handkerchief,  or  a  silk  dress,  with  great  securi- 
ty, and  climb  up  by  the  same.  In  like  manner,  he  can  ascend  by  a  skein 
of  silk,  or  even  a  few  threads.  The  slightest  projection,  or  doubling,  of  any 
material,  afibrds  him  a  certain  mean  of  climbing  to  any  desired  height. 
Another  curious  and  amusing  peculiarity,  is  his  prehensile  tail ;  by  simply 
curving  this  at  the  extremity,  the  opossum  sustains  his  weight,  and  depends 
from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  or  other  projecting  body,  and  hanging  in  full  securi- 
ty, gathers  fruit,  or  seizes  any  prey  within  his  reach ;  to  regain  his  position 
on  the  limb,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  little  stronger  effort  with  the  tail, 
and  throw  his  body  upward  at  the  same  time. 

"In  speaking  of  the  more  obvious  peculiarities  of  the  opossum,  we  may 
advert  to  the  thinness  and  membranous  character  of  the  external  ears,  which 
may  remind  us,  in  some  degree,  of  what  has  been  heretofore  said  relative  to 
the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  touch  possessed  by  the  bat,  in  consequence 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  extended  integument  forming  the  ears  and  wings. 
The  extremity  of  the  nose  of  our  animal  is  also  covered  with  a  soft,  moist, 
and  delicate  integument,  which  is,  no  doubt,  very  sensitive.  On  the  sides 
of  the  nose,  or  rather  on  the  upper  lip,  there  are  numerous  long  and  strong 
divergent  whiskers,  or  bristles,  projecting  to  the  distance  of  nearly  three 
inches ;  over  each  eye,  there  are  two  long,  black  bristles,  rather  softer  than 
the  others,  somewhat  crisped,  or  undulated,  and  slightly  decurved ;  while, 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheek,  and  about  an  inch  below  and  in  front 
of  the  ear,  there  is  a  bunch  of  long,  straight  bristles,  (very  similar  to  those 
of  a  hog,)  six  or  eight  in  number,  projecting  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  head.  When  the  elongated  conical  form  of  the  opossum's 
head  is  reooliected,  together  with  its  nocturnal  habits,  we  cannot  avoid  re* 
marking,  that  all  these  arrangements  appear  to  have  immediate  reference 
to  the  safety  of  the  animal,  furnishing  the  means  of  directing  its  course,  and 
warning  it  of  the  presence  of  bodies  which  otherwise  might  not  be  discover- 
ed until  too  late. 

"  The  mouth  of  the  opossum  is  very  wide  when  open,  yet  the  animal  does 
not  drink  by  lapping,  but  by  suction.  The  wideness  of  the  mouth  is  ren- 
dered very  remarkable,  when  the  female  is  approached,  while  in  company 
with  her  young.    She  then  silently  drops  the  lower  jaw  to  the  greatest  dis- 
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once  it  IB  capable  of  moring,  remcts  ihe  angle*  of  the  lips,  uid  ihowi  the 
wtkole  of  lier  teeth,  wbicb  thus  pieaent  a  fonnidable  amy.  She  then  ntten 
a  motteiing  kind  of  anarl,  but  doea  not  Miap,  until  the  hand,  ot  other  object, 
be  broo^t  Ter;  clow.  If  this  be  a  stick,  oi  anr  haid  or  inaensible  body, 
she  seldom  closes  her  mouth  on  it  after  the  fint  oi  second  tine,  but  roain- 
lains  the  tame  gaping  and  snarling  appearance,  eren  -wheufGs  thnut  into 
her  moatb.    At  the  same  time,  the  yoong,  if  they  hare  attained  aoy  sine, 


either  exhibit  their  signs  of  defiance,  take  refoge  in  the  pooch  of  the  molher, 
or,  dinging  to  T>rioiu  ports  of  her  body,  hide  their  faces  amidst  her 
long  hair. 

"The  general  color  of  the  opossum,  is  a  whitish  gray.  From  ihe  top  of 
the  head,  along  the  back,  and  upper  part  of  the  sides,  the  gray  is  darkest ; 
and  this  color  is  produced  by  the  iniermixmre  o!  coarse  v^te  hairs,  upwards 
of  three  inches  long,  with  a  shorter,  closer,  and  softer  hair,  which  is  white 
at  base,  and  black  for  about  half  an  inch  at  tip.  The  whole  palage  (fur,)  is 
of  a  woolly  scrftness,  and  the  long  white  hairs,  diverging  considerably,  aHow 
the  back  parts  to  be  seen,  so  as  to  give  the  general  gray  color  already  men- 
tioned. On  the  face  the  wotj  is  ^ort,  and  of  a  smoky  white  color;  that  on 
the  belly  is  of  the  same  character,  but  is  longer  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs; 
the  color  is  nearly  black  from  the  body  to  the  digits,  which  are  naked 
beneath.  The  tail  is  thick  and  black,  for  upwards  of  duee  inches  at  base, 
■ad  is  covered  by  small  hexagonal  scales,  haTing  short  rigid  hairs  inter- 
qietted  throughout  ita  length,  which  are  bat  slightly  perceptible  at  a  little 
distance.  The  opossum  is  generally  killed  for  the  sake  «^  its  flesh  and  ftt. 
Its  wool  is  of  eoDsiderable  length  and  fineitess,  dnring  the  winter  season, 
and  we  dionld  suppose,  that  in  mann&ctures  it  would  be  ecpul  to  the 
■beep's  wool  which  is  wno^t  into  coarse  hats. 

"The  (qMXsnm  is  a  nocturnal  and  timid  animal,  depending  for  his  safety 
uuve  on  conning  than  strength.    His  motions  are  slow,  and  his  walk,  when 
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on  the  ground,  entirely  plantigrade,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  dmnai- 
ne8s  to  his  movements.  When  on  the  branches  of  trees,  he  moves  with 
mnch  greater  ease,  and  with  perfect  security  from  sodden  gusts  of  wind  ; 
even  were  his  weight  sufficient  to  break  the  limb  on  which  he  rests,  there 
is  no  danger  of  his  falling  to  the  earth,  unless  when  on  the  lowest  branch, 
as  he  can  certainly  catch,  and  securely  cling,  to  the  smallest  intervening 
twigs,  either  with  the  hands  or  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  This  organ  is 
always  employed  by  the  animal,  while  on  the  smaller  branches  of  trees,  as 
if  to  guard  against  such  an  occurrence,  and  it  is  very  useful  in  aiding  the 
opossum  to  collect  his  food,  by  enabling  him  to  suspend  himself  from  a 
branch  above,  while  rifling  a  bird's  nest  of  its  eggs,  or  gathering  fruits. 

"  The  food  of  the  opossum  varies  very  much,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  preys  upon  birds,  various  small  quadrupeds,  egga^  and,  no  doubt,  occasion- 
ally, upon  insects.  The  poultry  yards  are  sometimes  visited,  and  much 
havoc  committed  by  the  opossum,  as,  like  the  weasel,  this  animal  is  fonder 
of  cutting  the  throats  and  sucking  the  blood  of  a  number  of  individuals,  than 
of  satisfying  his  hunger  by  eating  the  flesh  of  one.  Among  the  wild  fruits, 
the  persimon,  (IHospyros  Virginianat)  is  a  great  favorite,  and  it  is  geiierally 
after  this  fruit  is  in  perfection,  that  the  opossum  is  killed  by  the  country 
people  for  the  market.  At  that  season  it  is  very  fat,  and  but  little  difference 
is  to  be  perceived  between  this  fat  and  that  of  a  young  pig.  The  flavor  of 
the  flesh  is  compared  to  that  of  a  roasted  pig :  we  have,  in  several  instances, 
seen  it  refused  by  dogs  and  cats,  although  the  opossum  wais  in  fine  Older, 
and  but  recently  killed.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  some  aocidoital 
circumstance,  but  it  was  uniformly  rejected  by  these  anlmsb,  usually  not 
very  nice  when  raw  flesh  is  offered. 

"  The  hunting  of  the  opossum  is  a  favorite  sport  with  the  •country  peoj^ 
who  frequently  go  out  with  their  dogs  at  night,  after  the  autumnal  frosts 
have  begun,  and  the  persimon  fruit  is  in  its  most  delicious  state.  The 
opossum,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  approach  of  his  enemies,  lies  perfectly 
close  to  the  branch,  or  places  himself  snugly  in  the  angle  where  two  limbs 
separate  from  each  other.  The  dogs,  however,  soon  annoanoe  the  tux  of 
his  presence,  by  their  baying,  and  the  hunter,  ascending  the  tree,  discovers  * 
the  branch  upon  which  the  animal  is  seated,  and  he^su^  to  shake  it  with 
great  violence,  to  alarm,  and  cause  him  to  relax  his  hold.  This  is  soon 
eflected,  and  the  opossum,  attempting  to  escape  to  another  limb,  is  pursued 
immediately,  and  the  shaking  is  renewed  with  greater  violence,  until  at 
length  the  terrified  quadruped  allows  himself  to  drop  to  the  ground,  where 
hunters,  or  dogs,  are  prepared  to  dispatch  him. 

"Should  the  hunter,  as  frequently  haj^iens,  be  unaccompanied  by  dogs 
when  the  opossum  falls  to  the  ground,  it  does  not  immediately  mi^  its 
escape,  but  steals  slowly  and  quietly  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  gather- 
ing itself  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  remains  as  still  as  if  dead. 
Should  there  be  any  quantity  of  grass  or  underwood  near  the  tree,  this 
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apparently  simple  artifice  is  frequently  sufficient  to  secure  tlie  animaTs 
escape,  as  it  is  difficult  by  mooplii^t,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  to  dis- 
tinguish it ;  and  if  the  hunter  has  not  carefully  obsenred  the  spot  where  it 
fell,  his  labor  is  often  in  Tain.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  generally 
attended  to,  and  the  opossum  derives  but  little  benefit  from  his  instinetiYe 
artifice. 

"  After  remaining  in  this  apparently  lifeless  condition  for  a  considerable 
time,  or  so  long  as  any  noise  indicative  of  danger  can  be  heard,  the  opossum 
slowly  unfolds  himself,  and  creeping  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  ground, 
wonld  fain  sneak  off  unperceived.  Upon  a  shout,  or  outcry,  in  any  tone, 
from  his  persecutor,  he  immediately  renews  his  deathlike  attitude  and  still- 
ness. If  then  approached,  moved,  or  handled,  he  is  still  seemingly  dead, 
and  might  deceive  any  one  not  accustomed  to  his  actions.  This  feigning  is- 
repeated  as  frequently  as  opportunity  is  aUowed  him  of  attempting  to  escape, 
and  is  known  so  well  to  the  country  folks,  as  to  have  long  since  passed  into 
a  proverb:  'He  is  playing  possum,*  u  applied  with  great  readiness  by  them, 
to  any  one  who  is  thought  to  act  deceitftdly,  or  wishes  to  appear  what  he 
is  not. 

*'  The  usual  haunts  of  the  opossum,  are  thick  forests,  and  their  dens  are 
generally  in  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  where  they  pass  the  day  asleep,  and  ' 
sally  forth,  mostly  after  nightfall,  to  seek  food.  They  are  occasionally  Men 
out  during  daylight,  especially  when  they  have  young  ones  of  considerable 
size,  too  large  to  be  carried  in  the  maternal  pouch.  The  female  then  ofiers 
a  very  singular  appearance,  as  she  toils  along  with  twelve  or  sixteen  cubs, 
nearly  of  the  size  of  rats,  each  with  a  turn  of  his  tail  round  the  root  of  the 
mother's,  and  dinging  to  her  back  and  aides  with  paws,  hands,  and  month* 
This  circumstance  was  thought  distinctive  of  another  species,  hence  called 
dorstgerot  but  is  equally  true  of  the  common  or  Virginian  opossum.  It  is 
exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  to  see  the  young,  when  the  mother  is  at 
rest,  take  refuge  in  the  pouch,  whence  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  seen 
peeping  out,  with  an  air  of  great  comfort  and  satisfaction.  The  mother  in 
this  condition,  or  at  any  time  in  defence  of  her  young,  will  make  battle, 
biting  with  much  keenness  and  severity,  for  which  her  long  canine  teeth 
are  well  suited. 

''If  taken  young,  the  opossum  is  generally  tamed,  and  becomes  very  fond 
of  human  society,  in  a  great  degree  relinquishes  its  nocturnal  habits,  and 
grows  troublesome  from  its  familiarity.  We  have  had  one  thus  tamed, 
which  would  follow  the  inmates  of  the  house  with  great  assiduity,  and  com- 
plain with  a  whining  noise  when  left  alone.  As  it  grew  older,  it  became 
mischievous,  from  its  restless  curiosity,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility 
of  devising  any  contrivance  efiiectually  to  secure  it*  The  same  circumstance 
is  frequently  remarked  by  persons  who  have  attempted  to  detain  them  in 
captivity ;  and  of  the  instances  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  where 
even  a  great  number  were  apparently  well  secured,  they  have  all  in  a  short 
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time  enlarged  themselves,  and  been  no  moiTe  heard  of.  In  some  such  in- 
stances these  animals  have  escaped  in  the  city,  and  for  a  long  time  have 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  cellars,  where  their  pcesence  has  never  been  sus- 
pected, as  during  the  day  they  remained  concealed.  In  this  w&y  it  is  very 
]^bable  that  many  are  still  Uving  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  obtaining  a 
plentiful  food  by  their  nightly  labors." 


THE    CAYOPOLLIN,   OR    MEXICAN    OPOSSUM,^ 


Is  a  small  aninial,  a  little  larger  than  a  rat^  very  mncfc  resembling  the  opos- 
sum in  the  snout,  the  ears,  and  the  tail,  which  is  thicker  and  stronger  than 
that  of  a  rat ;  he  makes  use  of  it  as  we  do  our  hands ;  he  has  thin  transpa- 
rent ears ;  the  belly,  the  legs,  and  feet  white.  The  young,  when  they  are 
inghtened,  embrace  the  mother,  who  lifts  them  up  on  the  trees.  This  spe- 
cies has  been  found  on  the  mountains  of  New  Spain. 


T;:HE    MARMOSE,    OR    MURINE    OPOSSUM,* 

Rbssmbles,  in  most  respects,  the  Virginian ;  they  are  natives  of  the  sarnie 
climate;  in  the  same  continent,  and  are  very  much  alike  by  the  form  of  the 
body,  the  conformation  of  the  feet,  and  the  tail,  a  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  scales,  the  upper  part  only  being  hairy.  But  the  marmose  is  smaller 
than  the  common  opossum,  his  snout  is  still  sharper ;  the  female  has  no 
bag  under  the  belly,  she  has  only  two  loose  skins  near  the  thighs,  between 
which  the  young  place  themselves  to  stick  to  the  paps.  When  the  young 
are  brought  forth,  they  are  not  so  large  as  small  beans;  they  then 'stick  to 
the  paps.  The  brood  of  the  marmose  is  very  numerous ;  we  have  seen  ten 
small  mannoses,  each  sticking  to  a  pap,  and  the  mother  had  still  four  more 
paps.  It  is  probable  that  these  animals  bring  forth  a  few  days  after  concep- 
tion. The  young  are  then  fcstuses  only,  which  are  not  come  to  the  fourth 
part  of  their  growth. 


>  DkLe^tMt  oayopolUnt  Lin.  *  ZHdOphiM  mvrina,  Lnr. 
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THE    KANQUEOO.i 


Thibb  exiatt  levenl  tpwiea  of  the  ksngoioo,  all  of  iritich  are  nftUres 
of  New  HoUand.  The  priseipal  of  these,  ia  the  gre&l  kutgoroo,  which  wu. 
first  ducorered  tn  1770,  by  Gome  of  the  penons  vbo  accompuiied  Captain 
Cook.  It  (Jten  me&tures  oine  feet  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
«Dd  d  the  tail ;  and,  when  full  ^wn,  weighs  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
head  and  neck  are  Tery  small,  wtul%  Uie  lower  paru  graduBlIr  dilate  to  a 
▼eiy  great  size ;  the  fore  legs  are  hardly  nineteen  inches  long,  while  the  bind- 
er ODO,  which  are  perfectly  bare,  and  eallous  beneath,  measure  three  feet 
seren  inchea.  The  bead  bean  some  lesemblance  to  that  of  the  deer,  haring 
ft  mild  and  placid  visage ;  the  ears  are  moderately  large  and  erect,  the  eyes 
full,  and  the  mouth  rather  small.  The  general  color  is  a  pale  brown,  inclin- 
ing to  white  nndemeath.  From  the  great  differenee  in  length  of  the  fore  and 
tiind  legi,  the  pace  of  this  animal  consists  in  rast  springs,  or  boonds,  whidi 
are  said  at  times  to  exceed  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  can  with  ease  le^ 
over  an  obatacle  above  nine  feet  high.  In  it»  state  of  rest,  it  sits  erect  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  hind  feet,  supporting  itself  fay  the  base  of  the  tail ; 
which  is  occasionally  used  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  is  of  such  prodigiona 
Btrength  as  lo  be  able  to  break  the  leg  of  a  man  at  a  single  blow.  Tb« 
female  aeldom  produces  more  than  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  which,  when 
fini  broaght  forth,  is  not  abore  an  inch  long,  and  is  received  into  an 

'  KaHgrvni*  labiatia,  Oioff.  The  genui  Kanrvrut  hsi  lii  appar  u>d  tvo  lower  in- 
cuon  ;  ■»  cmiaea  ;  ten  upper  uid  lea  l*ver  mohin.  Ears  Isi^,  painted ;  tjet  lint ; 
Ion  h^  mj  than,  irilh  Ens  ton,  isd  itcong  naili  (  hind  legg  tang,  rofaiwi,^  wilh  foot 

.temal,  uniled  uid  m 
.._ .,  ^.....^,.1^,}  tail  my  slrenc,  wil 
£]f  toeanstun;  an  abdoaunal  pooch. 
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abdominal  pouch,  that  the  female  is  furnished  with,  which  conceals  the 
teats,  and  serves  as  a  receptacle  to  secure  the  young  in  time  of  danger. 

The  habits  of  the  kanguroo  have  been  recently  described,  with  equal  ani- 
mation and  fidelity,  by  Mr  Cunningham,  in  his  amusing  and  valuable  ac- 
count of  his  Two  Years'  Residence  in  New  South  Wales. 

**  Our  largest  animals,"  he  says,  **  are  kanguroos ;  all  of  which  are  fine 
eating,  being  clear  of  fat  except  about  the  tail,  tasting  much  like  yenison, 
and  making  most  delicious  stews  and  steaks,  the  favorite  dish  being  what 
is  called  a  steamer,  composed  of  steaks,  and  chopped  tail,  with  a  few  slices 
of  salt  pork,  stewed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  for  a  couple  of 
hours  in  a  close  vessel.    We  have  the  forest  kanguroo,  of  a  gray  color,  with 
a  longish  fur,  inhabiting  the  forests ;  the  wallaroo,  of  a  blackish  color,  with 
a  coarse  shaggy  fur,  inhabiting  the  hills ;  and  the  red  kanguroo,  with 
smooth,  short,  close  fur,  of  a  reddish.color  (resembling  considerably  in  fine- 
ness and  texture  the  fur  of  the  sea  otter,)  inhabiting  the  open  forests ;  and  all 
6f  these  varieties  attain  the  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  when 
full  grown.    The  wallabee  and  paddymallSl  grow  to  about  sixty  pounds 
each,  and  inhabit  the  bushes  and  broken  hilly#ountry.    The  rock  kanguroo 
is  very  small,  living  among  the  rockiest  portions  of  the  mountains ;  while 
the  kanguroo  rat,  or,  more  properly,  rabbit,  is  abbut  the  size  of  the  smallest 
of  the  latter  kind  of  animal,  and  lodges  in  hoUow^trees,  hopping  along,  like 
the  other  kanguroos,  with  great  speed,  and  affording  good  sport  in  the  chase. 
The  kanguroos  make  no  use  of  their  short  fore  legs  cJtcept  in  grazing,  when 
they  rise  upon  them  and  their  tail,  bring  their  hind  legs  forward,  and  go 
nibbling  upon  all  fours,  pulling  up  occ^ionally  some  favorite  plant  with 
their  fore  paw,  and  sitting  up  bold  and  erect  upon  their  hind  houghs  and 
tail,  while  they  slowly  bite  and  nibble  it,  shifting  it  from  paw  to  paw,  like 
a  boy  protracting  hb  repast  on  a  juicy  apple.    When  chased,  they  hop  upon 
their  hind  legs,  bounding  onwards  at  a  most  amazing  rate,  the  tail  wagging 
as  they  leap,  and  serving  them  for  a  balance.    They  will  bound  over  gul- 
lies, and  down  declivities,  the  distance  pf  thirty  yards,  and  fly  right  over  the 
tops  of  low  brushwood ;  so  that,  in  such  places,  dogs  stand  very  little  chance 
with  them ;  but  in  a  clear  open  country  soon  tire  them  out.    The  dogs  seize 
them  generally  by  the  hip,  and' throw  them  over;  then  fasten  upon  their 
throats  and  finish  them.    But  few  dogs  will  attack  a  large  kanguroo  sin|^y, 
some  of  the  two  hundred  weight  size  often  hopping  oi  with  three  or  four 
assailants  hanging  about  them;  and  I  was  informed  of  one  that  actually 
carried  a  man  to  some  distance.    When  a  dog  gets  up  close  to  a  large  kan- 
guroo, it  will  often  sit  upon  its  tail  and  haunches,  and  fight  the  dog,  turning 
adroitly  round  and  round,  so  as  always  to  face  him,  and  pushing  him  off 
with  the  fore  paws ;  or  it  will  seize  and  hug  him  like  a  bear,  ripping  him  up 
with  the  long  sharp  claw  on  its  powerful  hind  leg.    They  are  constantly 
indeed  cutting,  and  often  killing,  dogs  with  this  terrible  weapon,  which  will 
tear  out  the  bowels  at  a  single  kick ;  and  a  large  kanguroo  is,  on  this  ac* 
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coaaC,  very  dangexons  eren  for  a  man  to  approach,  when  set  at  hay.  The 
kangaroo  hunters  immediately  hamstring  them  when  thrown,  to  prevent 
injury  to  themselTes  or  the  dogs ;  while  the  black  natives  give  them  a  heavy 
Mow  over  the  loins  with  their  waddie,  which  completely  paralyzes  their 
hind  legs,  as  all  the  large  nerves  supplying  these  parts  pass  out  there.  The 
kangaroo  has  only  one  young  at  a  time,  which  you  may  see  attached  by  the 
mouth  to  the  nipple  inside  the  mother's  pouch,  from  the  period  it  is  the 
size  of  your  thumb  top,  and  as  bare  and  unshapen  as  a  new-bom  mouse, 
until  it  attains  the  size  of  a  poodle  dog,  with  a  fine  glossy  coat  of  hair, 
ready  to  leap  out  and  hop  along  after  the  mother.  The  young  are  attached 
to  the  nipple  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  placenta  of  other  animiilg  is 
attached  to  the  uterus,  the  mouth  being  contracted  round  the  nipple,  which 
swells  out  like  a  cherry  inside  it^  nourishing  the  foetus  by  means  of  absorp- 
tion through  this  indirect  channel,  the  mouth  and  nipple  adhering  so 
strongly  that  it  requires  considerable  force  to  separate  them.  When  the 
icBtus  arrives  at  sufficient  age  to  suck,  it  drops  off  the  nipple,  and  may  then 
be  said  to  be  iom,  yet  still  contifiuing  inside  of  the  pouch,  and  sucking  milk 
now  through  the  ducts  of  thcopsame  nipple  from  the  external  surface  of 
which  it  formerly  derived  iLf  ery  different  species  Df  nourishment.  The 
manner  in  which  the  youngs  reach  this  pouch  from  the  ovary,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  nipple,  ilt^ still,  I  believe,  a  mystery,  as  no  communicative 
duet  has  yet  been  found ;  but  the  natives  assert  they  are  bom  in  the  usual 
way,  and  that  the  mother  places  them  there.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  young 
kanguroo  pop  its  hea^^Mit  of  the  pouch  when  the  mother  is  grazing,  and 
nibble  too  at  the  tender  herbage  which  she  is  {Missing  over.  When  hard 
hunted,  the  mother  will  stop  suddenly,  thrust  her  fore  paws  into  her  pouch, 
drag  out  the  young  one  and  throw  it  away,  that  she  may  hop  lighter  along. 
They  are  always  very  hard  pressed,  however,  before  they  thus  sacrifice  the 
life  of  their  ofispring  to  save  their  own;  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  tender 
sympathetic  looks  they  will  sometimes  cast  back  at  the  poor  little  helpless 
creatures  they  have  been  forced  to  desert.  From  this  singular  mode  of 
gestation,  you  may  handle  the  fatus  in  utero,  and  pull  it  about  by  the  tail 
like  a  kitten,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  appearance  there,  up  to  the  very 
day  of  its  birth,  without  causing  either  pain  or  annoyance  to  it  or  its  mother. 
Such  is  the  very  singular  manner  in  which  nearly  all  our  Australian 
quadmpeds  are  generated  and  brought  forth.  When  the  young  kanguroo 
has  attained  a  considerable  size,  it  will  crawl  out,  feed  about,  and  creep  in ' 
again  to  warm  itself,  or  in  case  any  danger  approaches.  The  kanguroos 
feed  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  which  is  the  best 
time  to  himt  them.  If  there  is  no  dog  in  your  pack  that  will  show  the 
game,  you  must  keep  sight  of  the  dogs  at  full  gallop  to  secure  it,  or  else 
take  out  a  little  short-legged  terrier,  that  will  ran  the  foot,  and  that  you  can 
readily  keep  sight  of  till  it  reaches  the  others,  otherwise  you  may  lose  all 
your  sport,  as  few  of  our  dogs  give  tongue  either  in  the  chase  or  at  the 
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dMUh.  If  there  is  a  xirei  or  pond  near,  the  kangaroos  are  aare  to  retreat 
thither  when  hard  pressed,  and  in  this  way  readily  haflte  the  natives'  doga^ 
by  shoYing  uider  water  and  drowning  such  as  may  ventare  in  beside  them. 
From  the  great  length  of  their  hind  legs  and  tail,  they  are  enabled  to  stand 
on  the  firm  bottom,  while  the, dogs  are  obliged  to  swim ;  and  in  this  way  a 
fight  between  a  large  kangaroo  and  a  pack  of  dogs  afibrds  a  most  amosing 
spectacle.  The  kangaroo  stands  grayely  upright,  with  his  fore  pawsspicad 
oat  before  him,  wheeling  roand  and  round  to  ward  off  his  assailants ;  and 
whenerer  one  arrives  within  his  reach,  he  pounces  his  paws  upon  him,  and 
sousing  him  suddenly  under,  holds  him  fast  in  this  position,  gazing  all  the 
while  around  with  the  most  solemn,  simpleton  sort  of  aspect,  heedless  of 
the  kicking  and  sprawling  of  his  victim,  whom  he  quickly  puts  an  end  to,  if 
some  courageous  colleague  does  not  in  good  time  advance  to  its  aid,  and 
fo^oe  the  kangaroo  to  let  his  half  drowned  antagonist  bob  above  water 
again ;  the  dog  paddles  forthwith  towards  shore,  shaking  hts  ears  and 
isoking  most  piteoosly,  with  no  inclination  to  venture  in  a  second  time, 
notwithstanding  all  the  halloos  and  cheerings  with  which  you  uige  him." 

The  kangaroo  may  be  domesticated.  '*  One  of  the  laigest  tame  kangu- 
roos  I  have  seen  in  this  country,"  says  Mr  Cunnin^am,  **  is  domesticated, 
and  a  mischievous  wag  he  is,  creeping  and  snufling  cautiously  towards  a 
stranger,  with  such  an  innocently  expressive  countenance,  that  rogaery 
coold  never  be  surmised  to  exist  under  it ;  when,  having  obtained,  as  he 
thinks,  a  sufficient  introduction,  he  claps  his  fore  paws  on  your  shoulders,  as 
if  to  caress  yon,  and,  raising  himself  suddenly  upon  his  tail,  administers 
such  a  well  put  push  with  his  hind  leg?,  that  it  is  two  to  one  but  he  drires 
you  heels  over  head!  This  is  all  done  in  what  he  considers  facetious  play, 
with  a  view  of  giving  you  a  hint  to  examine  your  pockets,  and  see  what  him 
bans  you  have  got  for  him,  as  he  munches  cakes  and  comfits  with  epicurean 
g^;  and  if  the  door  is  a-jar,  he  will  gravely  take  his  station  behhdd  your 
chair  at  meal  time,  like  a  lackey,  giving  you  an  admonitory  kick  every  now 
and  then,  if  you  fail  to  help  him  as  well  as  yourself.** 
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This  animal  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1798.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  badger,  a  species  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  from  its  dexterity  in  burrowing  in  the  earth  by  means  of  its 
fore  paws;  but,  in  its  general  motions,  it  appeared  to  have  much  of  tbe 
habits  and  manners  of  a  bear.    It  has  a  large  head,  a  broad  forehead,  a 

1  Phaaeoiomys  tDombat.  This  animal  is  the  only  one  of  the  genun.  It  has  two  upper 
and  two  lowar  inciaibrt ;  ao  canines ;  ten  upper  and  ten  lower  molara.  Incisors  stroog 
and  thick;  molars  with  eval  crown  divided  iw  a  furrow ;  body  thick;  bead  large,  flat: 
ears  short;  eyes  much  se|>arated ;  feet  with  five  toes,  the  anterior  armed  with  crooked 
ana  robatt  nails  for  digginff ;  thumb  of  hind  feet  vwy  small,  nailless;  taU  tcaicely  appa- 
rent; an  abdominal  pouch  m  the  female. 
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flue  tapcTibg  to  the  now,  xriikh  U  a  h«ti  gmtljr  mbtuncc,  well  adapted 
fbr  fenoring  the  earth  when  it  burrows ;  each  jaw  has  two  cutdng  teeA, 
kng  »Bd  ikaip  like  thoee  of  a  kangaroo,  with  a  space  of  an  inch  between 
them  and  the  grinders,  which  ue  sliong  and  welt  set.  From  the  structure 
of  its  teeth,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  carnivorous  animal ;  it«  eyes  are 
aioall  and  black ;  its  ears  ^ort  and  pointed.  The  paws  are  something  like 
a  beaver'a,  with  which  it  mns  so  awkwardly  that  a  man  could  easily  orer- 
lake  it.  lie  poeteriors  differ  from  most  other  animals,  by  falling  dowti  in  a 
doping  direction,  eommenciag  at  the  hip  joint,  and  descending  to  the  knee 
jdat  of  the  hind  legs ;  its  tail  ia  so  abort  that  it  is  scarcely  perceiTnUe. 
The  general  color  ii  a  cream  brown,  inlenniied  widi  black  hairs.  The 
female,  like  most  other  animals  of  New  South  Wales,  is  distioguisbed  by  a 
ponch  or  fiilee  belly  for  its  young.  The  fiesh  is  considered  by  the  natives 
•B  a  great  lusary. 

ORDER  SlI— GLIRES. 
Anouia  of  this  order  hare  two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  eepftiated 
ffom  the  molars  by  a  TBcant  space ;  no  canine  teeth  i  mdais  with  flat 
crowns,  or  blont  tubercles ;  extremities,  the  posterior  longest,  terminated  by 
UDgnicnlaied  toes,  the  number  varying  aecor^g  to  the  species ;  mnmrmf 
TBriable  in  nomber;  stomach  simple ;  intestines  very  long. 

THE    BEAVER. » 


Tbe  beaver  seems  to  be  now  the  only  remainkig  monument  of  that  kiiid 
rf  intelligence  in  brutes,  which,  though  infinitely  inferior,  as  to  its  princi- 

'  Cmbir  JOsr,  Lin.  Thegmiu  Outorhai  twoappermd  Itrolomt  laciaors ;  eight  upper 
*Bd  ci^  tewn-  mol>n.  Bolus  compoaed  of  a  flat  i7ovB|  iriih  aicucKU  and  Mmjdiated 
ridgn  of  flnunel ;  &ie  toc»  od  euh  foot,  ths  anterior  abort  and  cloae,  the  poalsiior  loBger 
•nd  jalmated ;  tail  brood,  thkk,flattaied  h[wiionliilly,Dfuionl  farm,  naked  and  cotci- 
ed  with  Hsle*. 
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pie,  to  that  of,  man,  supposes,  howerer,  certain  common  projects,  certain 
relative  ends  in  view,  projects  which,  having  for  their  basis  society,  in  like 
manner  suppose  some  particular  method  of  understanding  one  another,  and 
of  acting  in  concert. 

It  is  allowed,  that  the  beaver,  far  from  having  an  absolute  superiority  over 
the  other  animals,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  inferior  to  some  of  them  as 
to  its  qualities  merely  as  an  individual.  It  is  an  animal  tolerably  mild, 
tranquil,  and  familiar,  though  rather,  it  would  seem,  gloomy  and  melancholy. 
If  we  consider  this  animal,  therefore,  in  its  dispersed  and  solitary  state,  we 
shall  find,  that,  as  to  internal  qualities,  it  is  not  superior  to  other  animals ; 
that  it  has  not  more  ingenuity  than  the  dog,  more  sense  than  the  elephant, 
or  more  cunning  than  the  fox.  It  is  rather  remarkable  for  the  singularities 
of  its  internal  qualities.  Of  quadrupeds,  the  beaver  alone  has  a  flat,  oval 
tail,  povered  with  scales,  which  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct  its  motions  in 
the  water.  It  is  the  only  quadruped  that  has  membranes  between  the  toes 
on  the  hind  feet,  and  at  the  same  titne  none  on  the  fore  ones,  which  it  uses 
as  hands  in  carrying  food  to  the  mouth.  It  is  the  only  one  which,  while  it 
resembles  a  terrestrial  animal  in  its  fore  parts,  seems  to  approach  the  nature 
of  an  aquatic  being  in  jts  hind  ones. 

The  beavers  begin  to  assemble  in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  in  order  to 
form  a  society,  which  is  to  continue  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  They 
arrive  in  nunAers  from  ev^y  side,  and  presently  form  a  company  of  two  or 
three  hundred.  The.  place  of  meeting  is  commonly  the  place  where  they 
fix  their  abode ;  and  this  is  always  by  the  side  of  some  lake  or  river. 

Goodman's  account,  chiefly  taken  from  Hearne,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  beavers  construct  their  dwellings,  being  somewhat  particular,  we  insert 
it  here. 

"They  are  not  particular  in  the  site  they  select  for  the  establishment  of 
their  dwellings,  but  if  in  a  lake  or  pond,  where  a  dam  is  not  required,  they 
are  careful  to  build  where  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep.  In  standing 
waters,  however,  they  have  not  the  advantage  afforded  by  a  current  for  the 
transportation  of  their  supplies  of  wood ;  which,  when  they  build  on  a  run- 
ning stream,  is  always  cut  higher  up  than  the  place  of  their  residence,  and 
floated  down. 

'*  The  materials  used  for  die  construction  of  their  dams,  are  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  small  birch,  mulberry,  willow,  poplar,  &c.  They  begin  to  cat 
down  their  timber  for  buUding,  early  in  the  summer,  but  their  edifices  are 
not  commenced  until  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  August,  and  are  not 
completed  until  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season.  The  strength  of  their 
teeth,  and  their  pers^erance  in  this  work,  may  be  fairly  estimated,  by  the 
size  of  the  trees  they  cut  down.  These  are  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fiadl 
into  the  water ;  and  then  floated  towards  the  site  of  the  dam  or  dwellings. 
Small  shrubs,  &c.,  cut  at  a  distance  from  the  water,  they  drag  with  their 
teeth  to  the  stream,  and  then  launch  and  tow  them  to  the  place  of  deposit. 
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At  n  short  distance  above  a  beaver  dam,  the  number  of  trees  which  have 
been  cat  down,  appears  truly  surprising,  and  the  regukrity  of  the  stamps 
which  are  left,  might  lead  persons  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
animal  to  beliere  that  the  clearing  was  the  result  of  human  industry. 

"  The  figure  of  the  dam  yaries  according  to  circumstances.  Should  the 
current  be  very  gentle,  the  dam  is  carried  nearly  straight  across;  but  when 
the  stream  is  swiftly  flowing,  it  is  uniformly  made  with  a  considerable 
corre,  having  the  convex  part  opposed  to  the  current*  Aiong  with  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  they  iatermingle  mud  and  stones,  to  give 
greater  security ;  and  when  dams  have  been  long  undisturbed  ond  frequently 
repaired,  they  acquire  great  solidity,  and  their  power  of  resisting  the  pres* 
sure  of  water  and  ice,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  willow,  birch,  &c.,  occa* 
sionally  taking  root,  and  eventually  growing  up  into  something  of  a 
regular  hedge.  The  materials  used  in  Constructing  the  dams,  are  secured 
solely  by  the  resting  of  the  branches,  &c.,  against  the  bottom,  and  the  sab- 
sequent  acctmiulation  of  mud  and  stones,  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  or  by 
the  industry  of  the  beavers. 

*'The  dwellings  of  the  beaver  are  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  their 
dams,  and  are  very  rude,  though  strong,  and  adapted  In  size  to  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants.  These  are  seldom  more  than  four  old,  and  six  or  eight 
young  ones.  Doable  that  number  have  been  occasionally  found  in  one  of 
the  lodges,  though  this  is  by  no  means  a  very  common  occurrence. 

**  When  building  their  houses,  they  place  most  of  the*wood  cross^wise,  and 
nearly  horizontally,  observing  no  other  order  than  that  of  leaving  a  cavity  in 
the  middle.  Branches,  which  project  inward,  are  cut  off  with  their  teeth  and 
thrown  among  the  rest.  The  houses  are  by  no  means  built  of  sticks  first, 
and  then  plastered,  but  all  the  materials,  sticks,  mud,  and  stones,  if  the 
latter  can  be  procured,  are  mixed  up  together,  and  this  composition  is 
employed  from  the  foundation  to  the  summit.  The  mud  is  obtained  from 
the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond,  near  the  door  of  the 
hut.  Mud  and  stones,  the  l^ver  always  carries,  by  holdin*;  them  between 
his  fore  paws  and  throat. 

**  Their  work  is  all  peiftmned  at  night,  and  with  much  expedition.  When 
straw  or  grass  is  mingled  with  the  mud  used  by  them  in  building,  it  is  an 
accidental  circumstance,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spot  whence  the  latter 
was  taken.  As  soon  as  any  part  of  the  material  is  placed  where  it  is  in-> 
tended  to  remain,  they  turn  round  and  give  it  a  smart  blow  with  the  tail. 
The  same  sort  of  blow  is  struck  by  them,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
^rhen  they  are  in  the  act  of  diving. 

''The  outside  of  the  hut  is  covered,  or  plastered  with  mud,  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  after  frost  has  begun  to  appear.  By  freezing,  it  soon  becomes 
almost  as  hard  as  stone,  effectually  excluding  their  great  enemy,  the  wolve- 
rene, doling  the  winter.  Their  habit  of  wdking  over  the  work  frequently 
its  progress,  has  led  to  the  absord  idea  of  their  using  the  tail  as  a 
29 
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trowel.  The  habit  of  flapping  with  the  tail,  is  retained  by  them  in  a  state 
of  captivity,  and,  unless  it  be  in  the  acts  already  mentioned,  appears  design- 
ed to  efiect  no  particular  purpose*  The  houses,  when  they  hare  stood  for 
some  time,  and  been  kept  in  repair,  become  so  firm  from  Uie  consoUdatioo 
of  ail  the  materials,  as  to  require  great  exertion,  and  the  use  of  the  ice  dusel 
or  other  iron  instruments,  to  be  broken  open.  The  laborious  nature  of  such 
an  undertaking  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  the  tops  of 
the  houses  are  generally  from  four  to  six  feet  thick  at  the  apex  of  the  cone." 

It  is  near  their  habitations,  that  they  establish  their  magazines  of  fresli 
bark  and  soft  wood ;  and  to  each  hut  or  cabin,  there  is  one  allotted,  of  a  size 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to  which  they  have  all  a  com- 
mon right ;  nor  do  they  oiler  to  plunder  their  neighbors. 

Hamlets,  so  to  exj^ess  them,  hare  been  seen,  composed  of  twenty,  a&d 
eren  twenty-five  dwellings.  Such  large  settlements,  however,  are  rare. 
In  general,  they  do  not  contain  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  families,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  separate  district,  magazine,  and  habitation ;  nor  will  it 
allow  any  strangers  to  settle  within  its  inclosure.  The  smallest  dwriliiiga 
aontain  two,  foar,  and  six ;  the  largest,  eighteen,  twenty,  and  it  is  even  said, 
thirty  beavers;  and  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  number  of  males 
and  femaka  is  not  upon  a  par.  Moderately  speaking,  therefore,  their  socie- 
ty may  be  said  to  consist  frequently  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred 
workmen;  who,  having  first  exerted  their  united  industry  and  diligence  in 
rearing  a' grand  public  work,  afterwards  form  themselves  into  different 
bodies,  in  order  to  construct  private  habitations. 

However  numerous  die  republic  of  beavers  may  be,  peace  and  good  order 
are  uniformly  maintained  in  it.  A  common  series  of  toil  has  strengthened 
their  union ;  the  conveniences  which  they  have  procured  for  each  other,  and 
the  abundance  of  provisions  which,  after  having  amassed,  they  continue  to 
consume  together,  render  them  happy  within  themselves;  and,  having 
moderate  appetites,  entertaining  even  an  aversion  to  blood  and  carnage, 
they  have  not  the  smallest  propensity  to  host^ty  or  rapine,  but  acmally 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  which  man  is  only  bom  to  desire.  Friends  to  each 
other,  if  threatened  by  any  enemies  from  abroad,  they  know  how  to  avoid 
them;  and  for  this  purpose,  on  the  first  alarm,  they  give  notice  of  their 
mutual  ganger,  by  striking  the  water  with  their  tails,  which  sends  forth  a 
sound  that  is  heard  in  their  most  distant  dwellings.  On  this  occasion,  each 
beaver,  as  he  thinks  most  expedient,  plunges  into  the  water,  or  conceals 
himself  within  the  walls  of  his  own  habitation,  which  is  in  no  danger  bat 
from  the  fire  of  the  angry  heavens,  or  from  the  weapons  of  man,  and  which 
no  animal  dares  attempt  to  open  or  to  overturn. 

These  asylums  are  not  only  secure,  but  also  very  neat  and  commodiooe. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  verdure,  young  and  tender  branches  of  trees  serv- 
ing them  for  a  carpet,  on  which  they  never  x^ermit  any  of  their  excrements 
to  be  left.    The  window  which  fVonts  the  water,  serves  them  for  a  balcony, 
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from  which  they  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  hathe  themseWes  the  greater  part 
oi  the  day.  In  the  water  they  remain  in  an  upright  poetuie,  the  head  and 
fore  parts  only  being  risible.  This  element  is,  indeed,  so  necessary  to  them, 
or  rather  gires  them  so  much  pleasure,  that  they  seem  unable,  as  it  were, 
to  live  without  frequent  immersicms  in  it.  Sometimes  they  go  to  a  con* 
siderable  distance  under  the  ice ;  and  then  they  are  easily  taken,  by  attack* 
ing  the  dwelling  <m  one  hand,  and  laying  in  wait  for  them,  at  the  same 
time,  at  a  hole  which  is  purposely  ibrmed  a  little  way  off  in  the  ice,  and  to 
which  they  are  obliged  to  come  for  breath. 

The  habit  which  this  animal  has,  of  continually  keeping  the  tail  and  all  the 
hind  parts  of  the  body  in  the  water,  seems  to  have  changed  the  nature  of  its 
flesh.  That  of  the  fore  parts,  till  we  come  to  the  reins,  is  of  the  same  quality 
taste,  and  consistency,  as  the  flesh  of  land  atdmals ;  that  of  the  tail,  and 
of  the  hind  legs  and  thighs,  has  the  smell,  the  savor,  and  all  the  qualities 
of  fish.  As  for  the  tail,  in  particular,  it  is  even  an  extremity,  and  actual 
portion  of  a  fish  fixed  to  the  body  of  a  quadruped.  In  length,  it  generally 
measures  a  foot,  in  thickness  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  fire  or  six  inches.  It 
is  entirely  covered  over  with  scales,  and  has  a  skin  altogether  the  same  as 
that  of  a  large  fish.  The  largest  beayers  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds^ 
and  in  \eagth.  are  little  more  than  three  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail.  The  females  are  said  to  go  four  months  with  young. 
They  bring  forth  about  the  close  of  winter,  and  their  number  gsnerally 
consists  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Nearly  at  this  period  the  males  leave 
them,  and  go  foEth  into  the  fields,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  tiie 
spring.  In  this  season,  they  pay  occasional  visits  to  their  habitation,  but 
never  reside  in  it.  There^  however,  the  females  remain  employed  in  sudc- 
ling,  tendipg,  and  rearing  their  little  ones,  who  are  in  a  condition  to  follow 
them  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks.  They  then,  in  their  turn,  go  abroad, 
where  they  feed  on  fish,  or  on  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  pass  the  whole 
of  their  time  upon  the  water,  or  among  the  woods. 

Winter  is  the  season  which  is  principally  allotted  for  hunting  them,  as  it 
is  then  only  that  their  fur  is  in  perfection ;  and  when,  after  their  falnrics 
are  demolished,  a  great  number  happen  to  be  taken,  their  society  is  never 
restored ;  the  few  that  have  escaped  captivity  or  death  disperse  themselves, 
and  become  houseless  wanderers ;  or,  concealed  in  some  hole  imder  ground, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  other  animals,  they  lead  a  timid  life,  no 
longer  employ  themselves  but  to  satisfy  their  immediate  and  most  urgent 
wants,  no  longe/  retain  those  faculties  and  qualities  which  they  eminently 
possess  in  a  state  of  society. 

To  capture  beavers  residing  on  a  small  river  or  creek,  the  Indians  of 
America  find  it  necessary  to  stake  the  stream  across,  to  prevent  the  animals 
from  escaping,  and  then  they  try  to  ascertain  where  the  vaults  or  washes 
in  the  banks  arc  situated.  This  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  are  very 
experienced  in  such  explorations,  and  is  thus  performed: — The  hunter  is 
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famished  with  an  ice  chisel  lashed  to  a  handle  four  or  fire  feet  in  length ; 
with  this  instrament  be  strikes  against  the  ice  as  he  goes  along  the  edge  of 
the  banks.  The  soand  produced  by  the  blow  informs  him  when  he  is  op- 
posite to  one  of  these  yaults.  When  one  is  discovered,  a  hole  is  cut  throogfa 
the  ice  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a  full  grown  beaver,  and  the  search  is  con- 
tinued until  as  many  of  the  places  of  retreat  are  discovered  as  possible. 
During  the  time  the  most  expert  hunters  are  thus  occupied,  the  others  with 
the  women  are  busy  in  breaking  into  the  beaver  houses,  which,  as  may.be 
supposed  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 
The  beavers,  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  their  dwelling,  take  to  the  water 
and  swim  with  surprising  swiftness  to  their  retreats  in  the  banks ;  but  their 
entrance  is  betrayed  to  the  hunters  watching  the  holes  in  the  ice,  by  the 
motion  and  discoloration  of  the  water.  The  entrance  is  instantly  closed 
with  stakes  of  wood,  and  the  beaver,  instead  of  finding  shelter  in  his  cave, 
is  made  prisoner  and  destroyed.  The  hunter  then  pulls  the  animal  out,  if 
within  reach,  by  the  introduction  of  his  hand  and  arm,- or  by  a  hook  design- 
ed for  this  use,  fastened  to  a  long  handle.  Beaver  houses  found  in  lakes,  or 
other  standing  waters,  offer  an  easier  prey  to  the  hunters,  as  there  is  no 
occasion  for  staking  the  water  across. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  countries  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  take  the  beavers  principally  by  trapping,  and  are 
generally  supplied  with  steel  traps  by  the  traders,  who  do  not  sell,  but  lend 
or  hire  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  Indians  dependent  upon  themselves,  and 
also  to  lay  claim  to  the  furs  which  they  may  procure.  The  name  of  the 
trader  being  stamped  on  the  trap,  it  is  equal  to  a  certificate  of  enlistment, 
and  indicates,  when  an  Indian  carries  his  furs  to  another  trading  establish- 
ment, that  the  individual  wishes  to  avoid  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The 
business  of  trapping  requires  great  experience  and  caution,  as  the  senses  of 
the  beaver  are  very  keen,  and  enable  him  to  detect  the  recent  presence  of 
the  hunter  by  the  slightest  traces.  It  is  necessary  that  the  hands  should  be 
washed  clean  before  the  trap  is  handled  and  baited,  and  that  every  precau- 
tion should  be  employed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  animal. 

The  bait  which  is  used  to  entice  the  beavers  is  prepared  from  the  sab- 
stance  called  castor  {castoreum^)  obtained  from  the  glandulous  pouches  of 
the  male  animal,  which  contain  sometimes  from  two  to  three  ounces. 
This  substance  is  called  by  the  hunters  harh-stone^  and  is  squeezed  gently 
into  an  open  mouthed  phial. 

We  meet  with  beavers  in  America  from  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude to  the  sixtieth,  and  even  beyond  it.*  In  the  northern  parts  they  are 
very  common ;  and  th&  farther  south  we  proceed,  their  number  is  still  found 

*  Pennant  fixes  the  soathem  range  of  the  Aiperican  beaver  in  latitude  30^  in  Louisiana, 
not  iai  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  {  whilst  Say  mentions  the  confluence  or  the  Ohio  ana 
Mississippi  as  their  limit,  which  is  abont  seven  degrees  further  to  the  northward.  Their 
most  nortnem  range  is,  perhaps,  on  the  banks  of  t&  river  Mackenxie.—jRfctoirfiott. 
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to  decreaae.  Hie  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  Old  Conti- 
nent: we  never  find  them  nnmerous  bnt  in  the  more  northern  coantries; 
and  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 
They  formerly  inhabited  both  England  and  Wales,  but  have  long  been 
.extinct  in  both.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  them  to  have  frequented  the 
rirer  Tieri,  in  Cardiganshire.  They  mnst,  howeyer,  have  been  uncommon, 
as,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  Welsh  laws  valued  a  beaver  skin  at  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  The  ancients  knew  them ;  and 
by  the  religion  of  the  Magi  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  them. 

Several  authors  have  said,  that  the  beaver,  being  an  aquatic  animal,  could 
not  Hfe  solely  on  land.  This  opinion,  however,  is  erroneous ;  for  the  bea- 
ver which  was  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  having  been  taken 
vrhen  quite  young  in  Canada,  and  always  reared  in  the  house,  did  not  know 
the  water  when  he  was  brought  to  it,  was  afraid  of  it,  and  refused  to  go  into 
it.  Even  when  first  plunged  into  a  basin,  there  was  a  necessity  for  keeping 
him  in  it  by  force.  A  few  minutes  after,  nevertheless,  he  became  so  well 
reconciled  to  it,  that  he  no  longer  showed  an  aversion  to  his  new  situation ; 
and,  when  afterwards  left  to  his  liberty,  he  frequently  returned  to  it  of  him- 
self, and  would  even  roll  about  in  the  dirt,  and  upon  the  wet  pavement. 
One  day  he  made  his  escape,  and  descended  by  a  cellar  staircase  into  the 
quarries  under  the  Royal  Garden.  There  he  swam  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  the  stagnated  waters  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  those  quarries ; 
yet  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  light  of  the  torches  which  were  ordered  down 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  him,  than  be  returned,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  without  making  the  smallest  resistance. 

He  is  an  animal  familiar  without  being  fawning ;  and  when  he  sees  people 
at  table,  he  is  sure  to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  This  he  does  by  a  little 
plaintive  cry,  and  by  a  few  gestures  of  his  fore  paws.  When  lie  has  obtain- 
ed a  morsel,  he  carries  it  away,  and  conceals  himself,  in  order  to  eat  it  at 
his  ease.  In  several  instances  he  has  been  completely  domesticated,  and 
become  as  docile  as  a  dog.  When  he  sleeps,  which  he  does  very  often,  he 
lies  upon  his  belly.  No  food  comes  amiss  to  him,  meat  excepted ;  and  this 
he  constantly  refuses,  either  raw  or  boiled.  He  gnaws  every  thing  he  comes 
near ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  line  vnth  tin  the  tun  in  which  he  was 
brought  over. 

Independently  of  the  fur,  which  is  indeed  the  most  valuable  article  fur- 
nished by  the  beaver,  this  animal  furnishes  a  substance  that  has  been  con- 
siderably used  in  medicine.  This  substance  is  known  by  the  name  of 
castor.  The  savages,  it  is  said,  obtain  an  oil  from  the  tail  of  the  beaver, 
which  they  employ  as  a  topical  remedy  for  different  complaints.  The  flesh 
of  this  animal,  though  fat  and  delicate,  is  yet  bitter,  and  disagreeable  to  the 
palate. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hair  on  the  skin  of  the  beaver ;  that  next  the  skin 
is  short,  and  as  fine  as  down ;  the  upper  cof\t  is  more  scanty,  thicker,  and 
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loDger.  The  dowoy  hair  ia  manuSictiired  into  hats,  stockicgs,  caps,  and 
other  articles.  The  skin  is  so  consideiaUe  .an  article  of  traffic,  that  the 
21>ectes  which  producea  it  will,  perhaps,  at  length  be  exterminated.  At  one 
sale,  the  Hudson's  Ba^  company  sold  about  fifty>fouT  ihousaad ;  and,  in 
1798,  a  hundred  and  six  thoasand  were  exported  to  Europe  and  China  fnim 
Canada  ^ooe.  In  the  year  1743,  the  imports  of  beaver  sktos  into  London 
and  Rochelle,  amounted  to  opwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifbf  thoasand ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  considerable  additional  quantity  was  at 
that  period  introduced  illicitly  into  Great  Britain.  In  1837,  the  importation 
of  beaver  skins  into  London  for  more  than  four  times  the  extent  of  for 
country  than  that  which  was  occupied  in  1743,  did  not  much  exceed  fifty 
thoueaud. 

The  senses  gf  the  beaver  are  very  acute ;  and  so  delicate  is  its  smell,  that 
it  will  suffer  no  filth,  no  bad  stench,  to  remain  near  it.  When  kept  too  long- 
in  confinement,  and  under  the  necessity  of  voiding  its  excrement,  it  drops  it 
near  the  thiedold  of  its  prison,  and  when  the  door  is  opened,  is  sore  to 


THE  OHDATEA,  MUSQUASH.  OS  MUSKEAT.l 


This  animal  is  closely  allied  in  form  and  habita  to  the  bearer,  and  ja 
found  in  the  same  paits  of  America  as  that  animal,  from  thirty  to  sixty-Dine 
or  seventy  degrees  of  latitude.  But  it  is  more  iamili»t  in  its  habits,  as  it  is 
to  be  found  only  a  short  distance  from  large  towns.  The  musquash  ia  a 
watchful,  but  not  a  very  shy  animal.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  sitting  on 
the  shores  of  small  tnuddy  islands,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  fraiu  a 
piece  of  earth,  till,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into  the 
water.  It  forms  burrows  on  the  banks  of  streams  aod  ponds,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  in  deep  water.  These  burrows  extend  to  great  distances,  and 
do  extensive  injury  to  farms,  by  letting  in  the  water  upon  the  land. 

'  f^ber  zibethicTH,  DuM.  The  redui  Fiber  tss  two  upper  uhI  tTo  laver  iocisan. 
■ii  upper  Bad  six  lover  molHrs.  Molsn  with  ■  flit  crown  and  acalj  angalar  zigxu 
plates  of  enamel;  fore  feet  with  four  toes  and  the  ndiment  of  i  thumb}  poaterior  wiiE 
file,  ed^ed  witb  stiff  imd  close  hrisllfls  i  tuil  long,  comprcBsed  latenlly,  naked  except  a 
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In  some  situations,  these  animala  build  houses  of  a  conieahfonn,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  beaver,  formed  of  mud,  grass,  and  reeds  plastered 
together.  They  feed  upon  the  roots  and  tender  shoots  of  aquatic  plants,  and 
on  the  leaves  of  grasses.  They  are  excellent  swimmers,  dive  well,  and  can 
remain  for  a  long  time  under  water.  It  is  rare  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  animal  during  the  day,  as  it  then  lies  concealed  in  its  burrow, 
and  it  is  not  till  night,  that  it  issues  forth  for  food  or  recreation.  It  does 
not,  like  the  beaver,  lay  up  a  store  of  provision  for  the  winter ;  and  it  builds 
a  new  habitation  eyery  season. 

This  animal  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  its  fur  being  valuable 
for  hats,  it  is  much  hunted.  The  Indians  kill  them  by  spearing  them 
through  the  walls  of  their  houses.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  sjiina 
are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  North  America. 

The  ondatra  is  of  the  size  of  a  nnall  rabbit,  and  of  the  form  of  a  rat.  Its 
head  is  short  and  similar  to  that  of  the  water  rat ;  its  hair  is  soft  and  glossy, 
with  a  very  thick  down  underneath,  nearly  like  that  of  the  beaver ;  its  tail 
is  long,  and  though  of  a  different  form,  being  Battened  laterally,  it  ib  cover- 
ed nevertheless  with  little  scales,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  rats. 


THE    WATER    RAT* 

Is  a  little  animal,  about  the  size  of  the  black  rat,  but  in  its  nature  and  habits 
rather  resembling  the  otter  than  the  rat.  Like  the  otter,  it  frequents  the 
fresh  waters,  and  is  generally  found  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  rivulets,  and 
poods ;  like  that  creature,  too,  it  seldom  feeds  but  upon  fish,  or  the  spawn 
of  fish,  though  sometimes  it  eats  frogs,  water  insects,  and  even  roots  and 
herbs.  This  animal  is  not  web-footed ;  but,  though  every  toe  of  its  feet  is 
separated,  it  swims  with  facility,  keeps  itself  a  long  time  above  water,  and 
carries  off  its  prey,  in  order  to  eat  it  when  it  has  reached  the  land. 

The  head  of  the  water  rat  is  shorter,  the  nose  broader,  the  hair  more 
erect,  and  the  tail  much  longer,  than  that  of  the  land  rat.  On  the  back  it  is 
of  a  fine  raven  b)ack ;  the  under  part  is  white,  with  a  black  line  along  the 
middle.  The  body  is  about  three  inches  long.  The  far  has  an  astonishing 
power  of  resisting  water.  Like  the  otter,  it  flies  from  large  rivers,  or  rather 
from  those  which  are  too  much  frequented,  and  is  never  found  either  in 
houses  or  in  bams. 

It  is  probable,  that  these  animals  bring  forth  often  in  a  year ;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.    Their  flesh  is  not  absolutely  bad ;  and,  in 

,  1  AfTieoIa  amphOmu,  Lin.  The  jjeiras  Arvicola  has  two  upper  and  two  lower  indson ; 
SIX  upper  and  six  lower  molars.  Iraolars  with  a  flat  crown  ana  angular  plates  of  enamel ; 
ears  uige;  anterior  toes  with  nails ;  ti^l  round,  hairy,  almost  the  length  of  the  body. 
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Cathdic  countries,  the  peasants  eat  it  daring  Lent,  as  they  do  that  of  the 
otter.  This  species  is  to  be  found  throughout  Europe,  the  Tery  extremitiee 
of  the  north  excepted.  In  HoUand  it  is  devoted  to  destruction,  as  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  its  burrowing  in 
the  dikes. 


THE    FIELD    MOUSED 

Is  smaller  than  the  rat,  but  larger  than  the  common  mouse,  and  does  not 
liTe  in  houses.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  largeness  and  prominence  of  its 
eye^;  it  differs  likewise  both  from  the  rat  and  the  mouse  in  the  color  of  its 
skin,  which,  while  it  is  tolerably  white  under  the  belly,  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  upon  the  back.    The  species  is  generally  and  abundantly  diffused. 

It  appears  that  they  are  a  long  time  in  attaining  their  full  growth,  as  they 
Tary  considerably  in  size.  The  largest  are  rather  more  than  four  inches  in 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  d*  the  tail ;  and  the  smallest, 
which  appear  to  be  full  grown  as  well  as  the  others,  are  an  inch  shorter. 
As  there  are  found  many  of  different  intermediate  sizes,  however,  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  larger  and  the  smaller  are  all  of  the  same 
species. 

These  creatures  are*  fond  of  dry  and  elevated  grounds.  In  woods,  and  in 
the  fields  adjoining  to  them,  they  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers.  They 
conceal  themselves  in  holes,  which  they  either  find  already  made,  or  which 
they  make  for  themselves,  under  bushes,  or  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees.  In 
these  they  amass  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  acorns,  nuts,  &:c.,  that  in  one 
single  hole  there  has  been  found  a  bushel  at  a  time ;  and  this  provision, 
instead  of  beiiig  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  is  only  so  to  the 
capacity  of  the  place  allotted  for  its  reception.  These  holes  are  generally 
more  than  a  foot  under  ground,  and  often  divided  into  two  cells,  of  which 
the  one  serves  for  a  habitation  Tor  itself  and  its  young  ones,  and  die  other 
for  a  granary.  The  only  method  of  preventing  their  ravages,  which  has 
appeared  effectual,  is  that  of  setting  traps  at  every  tenth  pace,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  each  piece  of  new  sown  land.  There  wants  no  other  bait 
than  a  roasted  nut  laid  under  a  flat  stone,  which  is  to  be  supported  by  a 
small  bit  of  wood.  This  they  will  eagerly  attempt  to  seize;  and,  being 
fixed  to  the  wood,  no  sooner  do  they  touch  it,  than  the  stone  faUs  upon 
them,  and  stifles  or  crushes  them  to  death. 

The  short  tailed  field  mouse,  is  more  generally  diffused  than  the  long 
tailed  kind,  and  is  found  almost  every  where ;  in  woods,  in  meadows,  and 
even  in  gardens. 
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THE    LEMMING    BAT,iOR    LAPLAND    MAJLMOT, 

Is  of  the  shape  of  a  mouse,  but  has  a  shorter  tail ;  its  body  is  about  the 
length  of  five  inches,  covered  with  fine  hair  of  rarions  colors.  Those  of 
Norway  are  of  the  size  of  a  water  rat ;  but  those  of  Lapland  are  scarcely  as 
large  as  mice.  The  former  are  variegated  with  black  and  tawny  in  the 
upper  parts ;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  under  parts  are  white.  The  legs 
are  grayish,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  of  a  dull  white.  In  some,  there 
are  many  red  hairs  about  the  mouth,  resembling  whiskers,  six  of  which  are 
longer  and  redder  than  the  rest.  The  mouth  is  but  small,  and  the  upper 
lip  is  divided  like  the  squirrel's.  The  remains  of  the  food  in  the  throat 
of  this  animal,  incline  us  to  imagine  it  ruminates.  The  head  is  large,  short, 
and  thick ;  the  neck  short,  and  the  body  thick.  The  eyes  are  small  and 
black ;  the  ears  round,  and  inclining  towards  the  neck ;  the  legs  before  are 
short,  and  those  behind  longer,  Tidiich  gives  it  a  greater  degree  of  swiftness ; 
the  feet  are  clothed  with  hair,  and  armed  with  five  very  sharp  and  crooked 
claws ;  the  middle  claw  is  very  long,  and  the  fifth  is  like  a  little  finger,  or 
the  spur  of  a  cock,  sometimes  placed  very  high  up  the  leg.  This  animal, 
therefore,  whose,  legs  are  very  short,  runs  very  swift.  It  generally  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  but  descends  in  such  great  numbers 
in  some  years,  and  in  some  seasons,  that  the  inhabitants  look  on  their 
arrival  as  a  terrible  scourge,  from  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  delive- 
rance. They  move,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  square,  marching  forward  by 
nig^t,  and  lying  still  by  day.  Thus,  like  an  animated  torrent,  they  are 
often  seen  more  than  a  mile  broad  covering  the  ground,  and  that  so  thick, 
that  the  hindermost  touches  its  leader.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  inhabitants 
resist,  or  attempt  to  stop  their  progress ;  they  still  keep  moving  forward ; 
and  though  thousands  are  destroyed,  myriads  are  seen  to  succeed  and  make 
their  destruction  impracticable.  They  generally  move  in  lines,  which  are 
about  three  feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly  parallel.  Their  march  is 
always  directed  from  the  north«west  to  the  south-west,  and  regulariy  con- 
ducted from  the  beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  are  turned,  nothing 
can  stop  them ;  they  go  directly  forward,  impelled  by  some  strange  power ; 
and  from  the  time  they  at  first  set  out,  they  never  think  of  retreating.  If  a 
lake  or  a  river  happens  to  interrupt  their  progress,  they  all  together  take 
the  water  and  swim  over  it;  a  fire,  a  deep  well,  or  a  torrent,  does  not  turn 
them  out  of  their  straight  lined  direction ;  they  boldly  plunge  into  the 
flames,  or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are  sometimes  seen  climbing  up  on  the 
other  side.  If  they  are  interrupted  by  a  boat  across  the  river  while  they  are 
swimming,  they  never  attempt  to  swim  round  it,  but  mount  directly  up  its 

>  I^mnitM  Norvegieutt  Dum.  The  genus  LenunuM  has  two  apper  and  two  lower  in- 
ciMn :  nx.  apper  aad  nx  lower  molars.  Molars  with  a  flat  crown  and  angular  plates  of 
enamel ;  ears  very  short ;  fore  feet  in  some  species  with  five,  in  others  four  toes,  proper 
lor  digging ;  tail  short  and  hairy. 
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sides ;  and  the  boatmen,  who  know  how  vain  resistance  would  be,  calmly 
suffer  the  living  torrent  t*  pass  over,  which  it  does  without  farther  damage.' 
If  they  meet  with  a  stack  of  hay  or  com  which  interrupts  their  passage, 
instead  of  going  over  it,  they  gnaw  their  way  through ;  if  they  are  stopped 
by  a  house  in  their  course,  if  they  cannot  get  through  it,  they  continue  there 
till  they  die.  It  is  happy,  however,  that  they  eat  nothing  that  is  prepared 
for  human  subsistence ;  they  never  enter  a  house  to  destroy  the  provisions, 
but  are  contented  with  eating  every  root  and  vegetable  that  they  meet.  If 
they  happen  to  pass  through  a  meadow,  they  destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time, 
ai^d  give  it  an  appearance  of  being  burnt  up  and  strewed  with  ashes.  If 
they  are  interrupted  in  their  course,  and  a  man  should  imprudently  venture 
to  attack  one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is  no  way  intimidated  by  the  dis- 
parity of  strength,  but  furiously  flies  up  at  its  opponent,  and  barking  some- 
what like  a  puppy,  wherever  it  fastens  it  does  not  easily  quit  its  hold ;  if^  at 
last,  the  leader  be  found  out  of  its  line,  which  it  defends  as  long  as  it  can, 
and  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  its  kind,  it  sets  up  a  plaintive  cry,  didbent 
from  that  of  anger,  and,  as  some  say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  death,  by  hang- 
ing itself  on  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destructive  would  quickly  render  the  coun- 
tries where  they  appear,  utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not  fortunately  happea 
that  the  same  rapacity  that  animates  them  to  destroy  the  labors  of  mankind, 
at  last  impels  them  to  destroy  each  other.  After  committing  incredible 
devastation,  they  are  at  last  seen  to  separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with 
deadly  hatred,  along  the  coasts  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Lapland- 
ers, viho  observe  them  thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their 
mutual  animosity  as  a  happy  riddance  of  a  most  dreadful  pest,  form  omi- 
nous prognostics  from  the  manner  of  their  engagements.  They  consider 
their  combats  as  a  presage  of  war,  and  expect  an  invasion  from  the  Russians 
or  Swedes,  as  the  side  next  those  kingdoms  happens  to  conquer.  The  two 
divisions,  however,  continue  their  engagements  and  animosity,  until  one 
party  overcomes  the  other :  from  that  time  they  utterly  disappear,  nor  is  it 
well  known  what  becomes  of  either  the  conqu^ors  or  the  conquered. 
Some  suppose,  that  they  rush  headlong  into  the  sea ;  others,  that  they  kill 
themselves,  as  some  are  found  hanging  on  the  forked  branches  of  trees ; 
and  others,  that  they  are  destroyed  by  the  young  spring  herbage.  But  the 
most  probable  opinion  is,  that  having  devoured  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  country,  and  having  nothing. more  to  subsist  on,  they  then  fall  to 
devouring  each  other,  and  having  habituated  themselves  to  that  kind  of 
food,  continue  it.  However  this  be,  they  are  often  found  dead  by  thousands, 
and  their  carcasses  have  been  known  to  infect  the  air  for  several  miles 
round,  so  as  to  produce  very  malignant  disorders.  They  also  seem  to  infect 
the  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  often  die  that  afterwards  feed  in 
the  places  where  they  have  passed.  The  inhabitants  have  an  opinion,  as 
they  do  not  know  idience  such  numbers  proceed,  that  they  fall  with  the  rain. 
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Tire  or  six  young  ones  are  prodnced  at  each  litter,  and  the  female  brings 
forth  seTeral  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  They  sometimes  litter  while 
emigrating,  and  they  have  been  seen  carrying  tome  of  their  o&pring  in 
their  months,  and  others  on  their  backs. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  nude  is  generally  larger  and  more  beautifully  spotted 
than  the  female ;  they  go  in  drores  into  the  water ;  but  no  sooner  does  a 
storm  of  wind  arise,  than  they  are.  all  drowned.  The  flesh  of  the  lemmings 
is  horrid  food,  and  their  skin,  ^although  covered  with  a  yery  beautiful  fur,  is 
of  too  little  consbtence  to  be  senriceable. 


HUDSON'S    BAY    LEMMING.* 

This  curious  animal  was  first  described  by  Foster,  and  afterwards  more 
fully  by  Pallas.  It  inhabits  Labrador,  Hudson's  Straits,  and  the  coast  from 
Churchill  to  the  extremity  of  Melville  peninsula,  %s  well  as  the  islands  of 
the  Tolar  sea,  visited  by  Captain  Parry.  Its  habits  are  still  imperfectly 
known.  In  summer,  according  to  Heame,  it  burrows  under  stones,  in  dry 
ridges ;  and  Captain  Sabine  informs  us,  that  in  winter  it  resides  in  a  nest  of 
moss,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  rarely  going  abroad.  The  former  author 
also  acquaints  us  that  it  is  so  easily  tamed,  that  if  taken  even  when  fuU 
grown,  it  will  in  a  day  or  two  be  perfectly  reconciled,  very  fond  of  being 
handled,  and  will  creep,  of  its  own  accord,  into  its  master's  neck  or 
bosom.  There  are  three  other  different  species  of  the  lemming,  belonging 
to  America. 


THE    FAT    SQUIRREL,   OR    DORMOUSE.' 

Of  this  kind  of  animal,  we  know  three  species,  which,  like  the  marmot, 
sleep  during  the  winter ;  namely,  the  fat  squirrel,  the  garden  squirrel,  and 
the  common  dormouse.  Many  authors  have  confounded  these  species 
together,  though  they  are  all  three  very  different,  and  of  consequence  easily 
known  and  distinguished. 

The  fat  squirrel  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  common  European  squirrel ; 
and,  like  it,  its  tail  is  covered  with  long  hair.  It  is  of  a  pale  ash  color  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  whitish  on  the  under.  It  is  without  pro- 
priety, that  the  term  sleep  has  been  applied  to  the  state  of  these  animals 

^  I^mnmt  Hudtomut,  Dbbm. 

*  Myaxut  s^lia,  Lik.  The  genus  Myoxw  has  two  upper  and  two  lower  incisors ;  eiffht 
upper  and  eight  lower  molars.  Molw  simple,  with  transverse  projecting  lines ;  rare 
feet  with  ibur  toes,  and  the  radiment  of  a  thomb;  tail  rery  long,  round,  with  hair  tafted 
or  depressed. 
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daring  the  winter.  They  are  not  in  a  state  of  natural  sleep  at  ^s  period  ; 
they  are  in  a  torpor,  which  is  produced  hy  the  coldness  of  the  blood,  and  by 
which  they  lose  the  use  of  their  members  and  senses.  Their  internal  heat 
is  indeed  so  small,  that  it  hardly  exceeds  that  of  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
"When  the  heat  of  the  air  is  at  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of  the 
thermometer,  the  heal  of  these  animals  is  also  at  ten  degrees.  Now  it  is 
^''«^'well  known,  that  the  internal  heat  of  man,  and  of  the  generality  of  animals, 
exceeds  at  all  times  thirty  degrees ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  reason  to 
wonder  why  these  animals,  so  inferior  to  all  others  in  pmnt  of  heat,  riioold 
become  torpid  as  soon  as  their  little  quantity  of  internal  heat  ceases  to  be 
assisted  by  the  external  heat  of  the  air ;  a  circumstance  which  naturally 
happens  when  the  thermometer  is  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  degrees 
above  congelation.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  the  torpor  of  these  animals ;  a 
cause  of  which  naturalists  have  not  been  apprised,  and  which,  neverthelesSy 
extends  to  all  animals  that  sleep  during  the  winter. 

I  This  toipor  continues  as  long  as  the  cause  which  produces  it  continues, 
and  ceases  when  the  cold  ceases.  A  few  degrees  of  heat  above  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  degree  are  sufficient  to  reanimate  the§e  creatures ;  and  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  very  warm  place  during  winter,  they  do  not  become  torpid  at  all. 

The  flesh  of  the  fat  squirrel  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  guinea-pig.  They 
were  considered  as  a  dainty,  by  the  Romans,  .who  fattened  great  numbers . 
of  them  in  receptacles,  called  gliraria.  Like  the  common  squirrel,  this 
animal  lives  in  forests,  climbs  to  the  tops  of  trees,  and  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch.  This  it  does  less  nimbly,  indeed,  than  the  squirrel,  whose  legs  are 
longer,  whose  belly  is  by  no  means  so  big,  and  which  is  remarkable  for 
being  meagre.  Nuts,  however,  and  other  wild  fruits,  form  its  usual  nourish- 
ment. It  likewise  eats  little  birds,  which  it  takes  in  tl^e  nests.  It  does  not, 
like  the  squirrel,  nestle  in  the  upper  parts  of  trees,  but  makes  a  bed  of  moss 
in  the  trunks  of  those  which  are  hollow.  It  also  shelters  itself  in  the  clefts 
of 'rocks,  and  always  manifests  a  preference  for  dry  places.  It  avoids  mois- 
ture, it  drinks  Httle,  rarely  descends  to  the  ground,  and,  unlike  the  squirrel, 
which  is  easily  tamed,  remains  always  wild.  The  species  is  very  g^ierally 
diffused  in  Europe* 


THE    GARDEN    DORMOUSE^ 

Is  of  a  tawny  color  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  whitish  ash,  tinged 
with  yellow,  on  the  under.  Round  each  eye  it  has  a  black  circle,  and  a 
black  spot  behind  each  ear. 

These  animals  nestle  in  the  holes  of  walls,  climb  up  trees,  choose  the 
best  fruits,  and  gnaw  them  as  they  begin  to  ripen.  To  peaches,  in  particu- 
lar, they  are  exceedingly  destructive,    ffhey  climb  up  pear,  apricot,  and 

1  Myoxw  nUdoj  Dksm. 
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other  trees;  and  in  a  tcarcilf  of  othet  fruit,  thejr  eat  almooda,  nnta,  and 
even  legummoiu  plants.  These  they  carry  in  great  quantities  to  their 
holea,  where  they  make  a  bed  of  hwba,  moes,  and  learei.  The  cold  stnpi- 
Ges,  the  heat  renres  thcfQ ;  and  lometinie*  there  are  eight  or  ten  found  in 
one  place,  all  in  a  state  of  torpor,  all  huddled  together,  and  rolled  np  in  ■ 
ball,  in  the  midst  of  their  hoard  of  proTisions.  Theii  flesh  is  not  esisble, 
and  has  eren  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  house  rat.  This  animal  is  to  b» 
fonnd  in  all  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe. 


THE    COMMON    DORMOOSE.i 

This  aninial  has  eye*  sparkling,  full,  and  Uack;  its  tafl  is  tnfled,  and  it* 

hair  of  a  tawny  red.    The  throat  is  white.    It  nerer  Irres  fat  houses,  is 

seldom  to  be  fmmd  in  gardens,  but  ehiefly  SmpuaU  the  woods,  where  M 

finds  a  shelter  in  the  tudlow  of  some  old  tree. 

The  species  is  by  no  means  DiuneTous,  yet  they  seem  to  be  tolerably  com' 
moQ  in  Italy,  and  to  be  not  nuknown  eren  in  the  northern  ^maies ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  EngUsh  ammal ;  lor  Ray,  who  had  seen  it  in  Italy, 
obeerres,  that  the  small  dormoose  irtiich  is  fooiid  in  England,  is  not  red  npon 
the  back,  like  the  Ilalum,  and  that  it  probably  belmgs  to  another  qwciea. 

The  dormoase  becoBaes  toqtid  by  the  cold,  and  roUa  itself  np  in  a  ball ;  il 
rerives  in  miU  weaAer,  and  hoards  up  nuts  aod  other  dry  fmits,  for  hum 
sustenance'.  It  fbrms  its  nest  in  trees,  like  the  sqairrel,  thou^  generally  in 
a  lower  situation,  among  the  branches  of  a  nut  tree,  in  a  bosh,  &c.  Hm 
oeet  is  composed  of  interworen  moss,  leaves,  Ind  grass ;  is  about  tix  inches 
in  diameter ;  has  no  apertorei  but  at  the  lop,  and  contains  three  or  four 
yoimg  ones. 


THE    NOS,WAY    R^T.» 


Ton  well  known  animal  came  originally  from  Persia  or  India,  and  vat 
BM  known  in  England,  prerioua  to  1730.  It  is  now  naturalized  in  all  the 
cwntries  of  Enrope  and  America. 

^  Mi/oru*  ateSanariuMf  DvK- 

'  Hum  dtatmama,  Dbh.  The  geDDS  Mia  hu  Ivn  upper  ind  tvo  lower  indsiKi : 
— ' ;  midBn,  thiMaboTB  and  lima  balow,  on  (ach  tide.    Molar)  widi  tubeicn- 
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It  lias  a  reddish  skin,  a  long  tail,  the  backbone  arched  like  that  of  the 
squirrel,  the  body  much  thicker,  and  whiskers  like  those  of  a  cat.  It  is 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  has  a  tail  of  the  same  length  as  the  body, 
covered  with  minute  dusky  scales,  thickly  inters{>ersed  with  short  hairs.  It 
is  considerably  within  half  a  century,  since  that  species  has  been  spread  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  They  multiply,  indeed,  prodigiously ;  since  it  is 
well  known  that  they  generally  produce  twelve  or  fifteen,  often  sixteen, 
seventeen,  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen  young  ones  at  a  time.  The  males 
are  larger,  stronger,  and  •more  mischievous  than  the  females.  When  any 
one  pursues,  and  endeavors  to  take  them,  they  will  turn  again,  and  bite  the 
hand  or  stick  which  touches  them.  Their  bite  is  not  only  sharp  but  dan- 
gerous, and  is  immediately  followed  by  a  considerable  swelling ;  and  the 
wound,  though  small,  is  yet  long  in  being  closed.  They  bring  forth  dirce 
times  in  a  year,  the  dams  previously  preparing  a  bed  for  their  young ;  and 
thus  two  individuals  of  this  species  produce,  at  least,  three  dozen  in  the 
space  of  twelve  months. 


THE    BLACK    RATI 

Is  carnivorous,  and  even,  if  the  expression  is  aUowable,  omnivorous.  Hard 
substances,  however,  it  prefers  to  soft  ones;  it  devours  wool,  stufis,  and 
furniture  of  all  sorts ;  eats  through  wood,  makes  hiding-places  in  waUs, 
thence  issues  in  search  of  prey,  and  frequently  returns  with  as  much  as  it 
is  able  to  drag  along  with  it,  forming,  especially  when  it  has  young  ones 
to  provide  for,  a  magazine  of  the  whole.  The  females  bring  forth  several 
times  in  the  year,  though  mostly  in  the  summer  season ;  and  they  usually 
produce  five  or  six  at  a  birth. 

In  defiance  of  the  cats,  and  notwithstanding  the  poison,  the  traps,  and 
et^ery  other  method  that  is  used  to  ilestroy  these  creatures,  they  multiply  so 
fast  as  frequently  to  do  considerable  damage.  On  board  a  man  of  war  they 
have  been  known  to  consume  a  hundred  weight  of  biscuits  daily,  and  when, 
to  destroy  them,  the  ship  has  been  smoked  between  decks,  six  hampers  a 
day  have  for  some  time  been  filled  with  their  carcasses.  The  Isle  of  France 
was  once  abandoned,  on  account  of  their  immense  swarms ;  and,  even  now, 
they  are  a  severe  scourge  to  it.  In  old  houses,  in  the  country,  especially, 
where  great  quantities  of  com  are  kept,  and  where  the  neighboring  barns 
and  hay*stacks  favor  their  retreat,  as  well  as  their  multiplication,  they  are 
often  so  numerous,  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  obliged  to  remove  with 
their  furniture,  were  they  not  to  devour  each  other.  This  we  have  often, 
by  experience,  found  to  be  the  case,  when  they  have  been  in  any  degree 
straitened  for  provisions ;  and  the  method  they  take  to  lessen  their  nnm* 


>  Mtu  rattuSf  Lin. 
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beis,  is,  for  the  atiDoger  to  fall  upon  the  wcsker.  This  done,  they  lay  open 
their  tkuUs,  and  first  eat  up  the  brains,  afterwirda  the  rest  of  their  body. 
The  Deit  day,  hoitiliiies  are  renewed  in  the  same  manner ;  nor  do  they 
suspend  their  haroc  till  the  majority  are  dealroyed.  For  thja  reawn  it  it, 
that,  after  any  place  has  for  a  long  while  been  infested  with  rata,  they  often 
■e^n  to  dis8[9ear  of  a  sudden,  and  s(»netimes  for  a  conaiderable  time. 

The  female  alwayi  prepares  a  bed  fi»  her  young,  and  ptorides   them 

immediately  with  food.     On  their  first  quilting  the  bole,  she  watches  over, 

defends,  and  will  eren  fight  the  cats,  in  order  to  save  them.     The  weasel, 

tb«iigh  a  smaller  animal,  is,  however,  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  than 

the  cat.     The  rat  cannot  infiict  any  wounds  but  by  snatches,  and  with  his 

fore  teeth,   which,  however,  being  rather  calculated  for  gnawing  than  for 

biting,  have  but  little  strength ;  whereas  the  weasel  biles  fiercely  with  the 

force  of  its  whole  jaw  at  once,  and,  instead  of  letting  go  ita  hold,  sucks  the 

blood  through  the  wound.    In  every  conflict  with  an  enemy  so  dangerous, 

it  IB  no  iFonder,  therefore,  that  the  rat  should  fall  a  victim. 


THE    HOUSE> 


Is  sua  animal  smaller  than  the  rat,  as  also  more  numerous,  and  mora  gate* 
tally  diffused.  Its  instinct,  its  temperament,  its  disposition  is  the  same ; 
not  does  it  materially  differ  from  the  rat,  but  by  its  weakness,  and  the  habits 
which  it  contracts  from  that  circumstance.  By  nature  timid,  by  necessity 
familiar,  its  fears  and  its  wants  are  the  sole  springs  of  its  actions.  It  ttever 
leaves  its  hiding-place,  but  to  seek  for  ftXMJ ;  aot  does  it,  like  the  rat,  go 
from  one  boose  to  another,  unless  forced  to  it,  or  commit  by  any  means  so 
much  mischief.  When  viewed  without  the  absurd  disgust  and  apprehension 
which  UEOally  accompanies,  or  is  affected  at  the  sight  of  it,  the  mouse  is  a 
beautiful  creature ;  its  skin  is  sleek  and  soft,  its  eyes  bright  and  lively,  all 
its  limbs  are  formed  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  its  motions  are  smart  and 
active.  Though  one  of  the  most  timid  of  creamres,  the  mouse  may  be 
taught  to  repose  confidence  in  mankind,  and  will  quit  its  place  of  refuge  to 
receive  food.    Some  few  of  this  species  are  of  a  pure  while  color,  with  large 

'  Mat  mtueulut,  Lih 
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red  eyes ;  but  whether  they  be  a  .i>ennanent  kind,  or  only  an  aeddental 
variety,  cannot  ivell  be  determined. 

But  for  its  immense  fecundity,  the  species  of  the  mouse  could  not  subsist. 
Eyen  in  mouse-traps  they  have  been  known  to  bring  forth.  They  produce 
at  all  seasons,  and  several  times  in  the  year.  Their  usual  number  at  a 
birth  is  five  or  six ;  and  these,  in  less  than  fifteen  days,  attain  growth  and 
strength  sufficient  to  run  about  and  shift  for  themselves. 


THE    HAMSTER.i 


This  animal,  which  is  also  called  the  Grerman  marmot,  is  about  the  size 
of  \he  brown  rat,  but  much  thicker.  Its  color  is  reddish  brown  above,  and 
black  beneath;  there  are  three  large  oval  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  ears  are  somewhat  large.  But  the  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes it  is,  that  there  are  two  pouches,  or  receptacles  for  ibod,  on  each 
side  of  its  mouth.  These  are  not  conspicuous  externally,  when  empty; 
but,  when  distended,  they  resemble  a  pair  of  tumid  bladders,  with  a  smooth, 
veiny  surface,  which  the  fur  of  the  cheeks  conceals.  The  pouches  of  one 
which  Dr  Russel  dissected,  were  found  stufied  with  French  beans,  arranged 
lengthways,  in  such  compact  and  accurate  order,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  had  been  so  placed.  When  loosely  laid  on  a 
table,  they  formed  a  heap  thrice  the  bulk  of  the  animal's  body.  Austria, 
Silesia,  and  some  parts  cf  Germany,  are  their  native  places. 

The  hamster  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  pernicious  rats  that 
exists.  "  We  have  fed  one  of  tliese  animals  for  many  months,"  says  Buffim, 
*'and  afterwards  had  it  dissected,  and  observed,  that  the  hamster  resembled 
more  the  water  rat,  than  any  other  animal ;  it  resembled  it,  also,  in  the 
smallness  of  its  eyes,  and  the  fineness  of  its  hair ;  but  its  tail  is  not  so  long 
as  that  of  a  water  rat ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  shorter  than  that 
of  the  short  tailed  mouse.  All  these  animals  live  under  the  earth,  and 
seem  to  be  animated  with  the  same  instinct.  They  have  nearly  the  same 
habits,  and  particularly  that  of  collecting  com,  &c.,  and  making  great  magi;-* 
zines  in  their  holes.*' 

1  CrieetM  tvlgoritf  Dbbm  .  The  geiiiis  CrieetUM  has  two  upper  and  two  lowsr  ind« 
sors;  no  canines;  six  upper  and  six  lower  molars.  Crown  of  the  molars  with  bloAt 
tubercles;  fore  feet  witn  four  toes,  and  a  rudimentary  thunb;  hind  feet  pentadaet^^ 
with  strong  nails ;  tail  short  and  hairy ;  cheek  pouches. 
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The  habitationB  of  the  hamsten  are  different,  according  to  their  sex  and 
age,  and  also  to  the  quality  oi  the  land  they  inhabit.  That  of  the  male 
hamster,  is  an  oblique  passage,  and  at  the  entrance  is  a  portion  of  earth 
thrown  up.  At  a  distance  from  the  entrance,  there  is  a  single  hole,  which 
descends  in  a  perpendicular  manner  to  the  chambers  or  cairities  of  the 
habitation.  There  is  no  hillock  of  earth  near  that  hole ;  which  makes  us 
presume,  that  the  oblique  entrance  is  made  hoUow  from  the  outside,  and 
that  the  perpendicular  hole,  by  which  they  come  out,  is  worked  withinside, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

The  habitation  of  the  female  has  also  an  oblique  passage,  with  two  or 
three,  and  e^en  eight  perpendicular  holes,  by  which  the  young  ones  may 
come  in  and  go  out.  The  male  and  the  female  have  each  their  separate 
abode;  that  of  the  female  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  perpendicular  hole  is  the  common  passage  for  coming  in  and  going 
out.  By  the  oblique  road,  they  throw  out  the  earth  tkey  scratch  up.  This 
passage  also  has  a  gentle  declivity  into  some  of  the  cavities,  and  another 
more  steep  into  others,  which  serve  for  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  in  this 
subterraneous  habitation.  The  cavity  where  the  female  breeds  her  young 
contains  no  provision,  but  only  a  nest  formed  of  straw  or  grass.  The  depth 
of  the  tavity  is  very  different.  The  young  hamster,  of  a  year  old,  makes 
its  burrow  only  a  foot  deep,  while  the  old  animal  often  hollows  it  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  All  the  cavities  communicate  together  in  one 
habitation,  whid^  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

These  animals  store  their  magazines  with  dry  clover,  corn,  and  other 
grain;  beans  and  peas  they  likewise  provide  themselves  with;  ail  these 
they  are  particularly  careful  to  separate  from  the  husk,  which,  with  every 
other  matter  they  do  not  make  use  of,  they  carry  out  of  their  habitation  by 
this  oblique  passage. 

The  hamster  commonly  gets  in  its  winter  provisions  [at  the  latter  end 
of  August.  Its  stores  are  not  meant  for  a  winter  supply,  it  being  torpid  at 
that  season,  but  for  the  preceding  and  following  period.  When  it  has  filled 
its  magazines,  it  covers  them  over,  and  shuts  tie  avenues  to  them  carefully 
with  earth.  This  precaution  renders  the  discovery  of  these  animab  very 
difficult.  The  heaps  of  earth  which  they  throw  up  before  the  oblique  pas- 
sage, are  the  only  marks  to  trace  their  habitations.  The  most  usual  method 
of  taking  them,  is  by  digging  them  out  of  their  holes,  which  is  attended 
with  much  trouble,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  their  burrows ; 
however,  a  man  versed  in  this  business,  commonly  effects  his  purpose  with 
good  success.  In  autumn,  he  seldom  fails  of  finding  two  good  bushels  of 
com  in  each  of  their  habitations ;  and  he  draws  great  profit  from  the  skins 
of  the  animals.  The  hamsters  bring  forth  their  young  two  or  three  times 
in  a  year,  and  seldom  less  than  five  or  six  each  time.  '  Some  years  there 
are  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  seen,  and  in  others,  scarcely  any  to  be 
met  with.    They  multiply  in  great  numbers  when  the  seasons  are  wet, 
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Trtiich  causes  a  great  scarcity  of  grain,  bj  the  derasutioa  these  mirnak 
make. 

The  back  of  the  hamster  is  commonlr  bromi,  and  the  belly  black ;  how- 
«Ter,  there  are  some  of  a  gny  color ;  and  this  difference  may  proceed 
from  their  age.  Besides  theBc,  there  are  some  oAen  met  with  which  are 
entirely  black. 

The  hamster  begins  to  bmrcw  at  the  age  of  six  weeks,  or  two  mrathi; 
it  nerer  procreates,  howeTer,  in  the  first  year  of  its  growth.  There  aie 
numbers  produced  in  one  year,  insomuch,  that,  in  tome  ports  of  Germany, 
from  their  Accasioning  a  dearth  of  com,  a  reward  is  fixed  on  their  headt. 
In  one  year,  about  eleven  thousand  skins,  in  another  fifty-four  thousand, 
and  in  a  third  year,  eighty  thousand  were  produced  at  the  town  hall  of 
Gotha,  as  vouchers  to  enable  the  bearers  to  receive  the  reward.  They 
are  likewise  in  sach  great  numbers,  that  their  fur  is  sold  exceedingly  chesp. 

The  ptriecat  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  hamster,  which  he  destruf  in  great 
numbers;  he  not  only  pursues  them  on  land,  but  follows  them  into  their 
burrows,  and  feeds  on  them  there. 

The  hamster  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  its  own  kind. 
His  life,  (says  a  recent  naturalist,)  is  divided  between  eating  and  fighting. 
He  seems  to  have  do  other  passion  than  that  of  rage ;  irtiich  induces  him 
10  attack  every  animal  that  comes  in  his  way,  without  in  the  least  attend- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Ignorant  of  the  art  of  saving  himaelf 
by  flight,  rather  than  yield,  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  beaten  in  pieces 
with  a  stick.  If  he  seizes  a  man's  hand,  he  muat  be  killed  befere  be  will 
quit  his  hold. 


THE    CHINCHILLA.' 


Tbib  interesting  animal,  which  produces  the  fur  which  passes  uodei  i^ 
nunc,  LB  a  species  of  field  mouse,  and  is  common  in  the  hi^  plains  of  ^^^ 
and  Peru.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  has  a  tail  about  half  il" 
length  of  its  body.  It  sit*  upon  its  haunches,  and  takes  its  food  in  its  fi" 
pawa  like  a  squirrel.    It  feeds  chiefly  upon  bulbous  roots. 

'  Crieebu  ianiger.  Dun. 
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THE    JEBBOA.l 


Thb  bead  of  tlie  jerboa  is  sbped  «<nn«nhstt  in  the  tuAnner  of  a  rabbit ;  bat 
the  «yea  are  larger,  and  the  ears  shorter,  though  elerated  and  open,  with 
respect  to  its  size ;  its  nose  and  haii  are  of  a  fle^  color,  its  mouth  short  and 
Uiick,  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  verjrnarrow,  ibe  upper  jaw  very  full,  the 
lower  DBTTOW  and  short,  the  teeth  like  those  of  the  rabbit ;  the  whiskers 
ate  ctmiposed  of  long  black  and  white  hairs ;  the  fare  feet  eie  my  short. 


and  never  totich  the  ground ;  they  axe  ftimished  with  four  daws,  which  are 
only  used  as  hands  to  coiry  the  food  to  the  animal's  mouth ;  the  hind  feet 
have  but  three  cUws,  the  middle  one  longer  than  the  other  two.  The  tail 
is  ihiee  times  as  long  as  its  body,  and  is  covered  with  short  stubhom  hair, 
of  the  same  color  as  that  on  the  back,  but  tufted  at  the  end  with  longer  and 
softer  hair ;  the  legs,  nose,  and  eyes  are  bore,  and  of  a  flesh  color.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  are  covered  with  an  ash  colored  hair;  th« 
sides,  throat,  and  belly  are  whitish ;  and  below  the  loins,  and  near  the  tail, 
there  is  a  large,  black,  transversal  band,  in  form  of  a  crescent.  While 
leaping,  the  jerboa  stretches  out  its  tail,  but  while  standing  or  walking,  it 
carries  it  in  the  form  of  an  S,  the  lower  part  touching  the  ground. 

These  little  animals  commonly  coikceal  ibeir  bands,  or  fore  feet,  with 
their  hair;  so  tiiat  they  are  said  by  some  to  have  only  hinder  feet.  When 
they  move  from  one  place  (o  another,  they  do  not  walk,  that  is,  advance 
one  fool  before  the  other,  but  jump,  or  bound,  about  four  or  Ave  feet  at  a 
time ;  thia  they  do  with  the  greatest  ease  and  swiftness,  holding  themselves 
erect,  after  the  manner  of  birds,  when  they  hop  on  the  ground.  Instead, 
however,  of  proceeding  straight  forward,  it  jumps  first  to  one  side,  and  then 
to  the  other.  Such  is  its  agility,  that  even  a  greyhound  can  scarcely  kill  it. 
They  rest  themselves  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  only  sleep  in  the  day.  In 
the  night-time,  they  seek  for  their  food  like  hares,  and,  like  them,  feed  on 
StA)*,  com,  and  other  grain.    They  are  of  a  gentle  nature,  but  not  to  be 
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tamed  beyond  b  certain  liniil.  They  burrow  like  nbbits,  and  in  much  less 
time.  The  excavations  which  it  fonUB  are  nuuy  yards  long,  oblique,  and 
winding,  hut  not  more  than  half  a  yard  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
is  fond  of  warmth,  making  ita  neat  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  herbage ; 
and  seems  sensible  of  the  approach  of  bad  weather  by  wrapping  itself  up 
dose  in  hay,  with  its  head  between  its  thighs.  It  sleeps  during  winter, 
without  nultiment.  The  Jerboa  breeds  severe  time*  in  the  summer,  and 
usually  brings  forth  seven  or  eight  young  ones  at  a  litter.  The  flesh  is 
leckoned  one  of  the  greatest  of  delicacies  by  the  Arabs.  They  ate  found  in 
Syria,  Phsntcia,  Barbaty,  &c. 


THE  LABRADOR  JUMPING  HOUSE' 


Is  found  in  the  fur  cotmtries  as  fai  north  as  Slaxe  Lake.    Its  color  ii 
above,  and  white  beneath. 


THE    MARMOT. a 

There  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  bear  and  the  rat  in  the  form  of 

the  marmot.    Its  nose,  its  lips,  and  the  form  of  its  head,  are  like  those  of 

the  hare ;  it  has  the  hair  and  claws  of  the  badger,  and  teeth  of  the  bearer, 

the  whiskers  of  the  cat,  the  paws  of  the  hare,  with  a  tufted  tail  aod  riiorl 

'  Ocrbillvi  Labradariui,  Sabihi.  The  geoiu  Oerbilha  hai  two  upper  uid  two  low 
UcisDH;  nocuinn!  lii  upper  and  lui  lower  uubn.  Holan  tubsrcolota ;  pMUrin 
enremiuea  very; long,  wub  Hic  toei,  esch  with  it*  proper  melaUrsal  bone;  tailloog, 


corned  with  bair. 

*  Arctomyi  marmatia,  DuH.    The  genus  Antony)  ha 

.J : ... ^  eight  lower  molara.  ,         ^  . 

Ddr  ttudc  and  heiTy :  head  luve ;  no  cbsek  poBcha : 

1)  leet  robiut,  than  berwe  with  tiiur  toa  and  ■  ndi- 

nnpnued,  lad  aoalad. , 


.—  ;  ten  umerand  eight  lower  molara.    IncLwir*  veryM „  , 

with  lidgea  and  blunt  Inbercle* ;  bod*  thick  and  heaTy :  head  large :  no  cbsek  u 
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ears.  The  color  of  its  hair  on  the  kick  ia  reddish  hrown.  On  the  helly  it 
is  reddish,  hut  softer  and  shorter. '  Its  voice  resembles  that  of  a  little  dog, 
whea  it  is  played  with  or  caressed ;  bat  when  it  is  irritated  or  frightened,  it 
raises  a  loud  and  shrill  cry,  highly  offensive  to  the  ear.  The  marmot  is  a 
very  cleanly  animal.  In  autumn,  particularly,  it  is  loaded  with  fat,  thou^ 
all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  never  equally  so.  The  marmot  would  he  tolera- 
ble food,  did  it  not  constantly  retain  somewhat  of  a  disagreeable  smell. 

This  animal,  which  delights  in  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  and  is  never 
found  but  on  the  highest  mountains,  is,  nevertheless,  most  liable  to  be  be- 
numbed by  the  cold.  From  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  marmot  generally  retires  to  its  hole,  and  appears  not  again  till 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  place  of  its  retreat  is  formed  with  pre- 
caution, and  finished  with  art.  It  is  rather  wide  than  long,  and  very  deep, 
80  that  it  is  capable  of  containing  several,  without  being  under  a  necessity 
of  crowding  each  other,  or  injuring  the  air  they  breathe.  Their  feet  and 
claws  are  formed  as  if  they  were  designed  to  dig ;  and,  in  fact,  they  bur- 
row into  the  ground  with  amazing  celerity,  scraping  up  the  earth,  and 
throwing  back  what  they  have  loosened  behind  them  constantly  as  they  pro- 
ceed. Still  more  wonderful  is  the  form  of  their  hole ;  it  resembles  the  letter 
Y,  the  two  branches  having  each  an  openiog  that  conducts  into  one  channel, 
which  terminates  in  their  general  apartment  at  the  bottom.  As  the  whole 
is  contrived  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  there  is  no  part  of  it  on  a  level 
but  the  apartment  at  the  ejid.  One  of  the  branches,  or  openings,  issues  out 
sloping  downward;  and  this  serves  as  a  kind  of  sink,  or  drain,  for  the  whole 
family,  in  which  they  void  their  excrements,  and  through  which  the  mois- 
ture of  the  place  finds  an  easy  passage.  The  other  branch,  on  the  contrary, 
slopes  upward,  and  serves  them  as  a  door  to  go  in  and  out.  The  apartment 
at  the  end  is  warmly  lined  with  moss  and  hay.  It  is  even  asserted,  that 
this  is  a  public  work ;  that  some  cut  the  finest  ^ss,  others  pile  it  up,  and 
others  take  their  turns  to  convey  it  to  the  hole.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  is 
added,  one  of  them  lies  upon  its  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be  heaped  upon 
its  belly,  keeps  its  paws  upright  to  make  greater  room,  and  in  this  manner, 
remaining  still  upon  its  back,  is  dragged  by  the  tail,  hay  and  all,  to  their 
common  retreat.  This  practice  some  assign  as  a  reason  for  the  hair  being 
generally  worn  away  from  their  backs.  However,  another  and  perhaps  a 
better  reason  may  be  given  for  this  appearance ;  namely,  their  inhabiting 
cells  under  ground,  and  being  constantly  employed  in  digging  up  the  earth. 
Whenever  they  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a  sentinel,  sitting  on  an 
elevated  rock,  while  the  others  amuse  themselves  in  the  fields  below,  or  are 
employed  in  cutting  grass,  and  making  it  into  hay  for  their  future  conveni- 
ence ;  and  no  sooner  does  their  trusty  sentinel  perceive  a  man,  an  eagle,  a 
dog,  or  any  other  enemy,  than  he  gives  notice  to  the  rest  by  a  kind  of 
whistle,  and  is  himself  the  last  that  takes  refuge  in  the  cell. 

They  make  no  provision  for  the  winter,  foreseeing  probably  that  such  a 
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precaution  would  be  useless.  But  whei^they  perceive  the  first  approadies 
of  the  season,  in  which  their  vital  motions  are  to  continue  in  some  measure 
suspended,  they  labor  very  diligently  to  close  up  the  apertures  of  their  dwel- 
lings, which  they  effect  with  such  solidity,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  open  the 
earth  any  where  else,  than  where  they  have  closed  it.  They  are  at  that 
time  very  fat,  and  some  of  them  are  found  to  weigh  twenty  pounds.  In 
this  plight  they  continue  for  three  months  longer ;  but  by  degrees  their  flesh 
begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  quite  thin  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their 
retreat  is  discovered,  they  are  found  each  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  covered 
with  hay.  In  this  state  they  seem  entirely  lifeless ;  they  may  be  taken 
away,  and  even  killed,  vithout  their  testifying  any  sense  of  pain ;  and  those 
who  find  them  in  this  aanner  carry  home  the  fat  ones  for  food,  and  the 
young  ones  for  breeding  up  and  taming.  The  marmot  produces  but  once  a 
year,  and  the  litter  generally  consists  of  three  or  four.  Their  growth  is 
quick,  and  they  live  only  nine  or  ten  years.  They  are  found  in  the  Alps, 
Apennines,  Pyrenees,  in  the  highest  mountains  of  Oermany,  in  Poland,  and 
in  America,  with  some  variations. 

When  taken  young,  the  marmot  is  more  capable  of  being  tamed  than  any 
other  wild  animal.  It  will  easily  learn  to  perform  feats  with  a  stick,  to 
dance,  and  in  every  thing  to  obey  the  voice  of  its  master.  It  has  a  great 
antipathy  to  the  dog ;  and  when  it  becomes  familiar  in  a  house,  and  is  sure 
of  being  supported  by  its  master,  it  will,  in  his  presence,  attack  the  largest 
dogs,  and  boldly  fasten  upon  them  with  its  teeth.  Though  this  creature  is 
not  quite  so  large  as  a  hare,  it  is  yet  of  a  more  squat  make,  and  has  great 
strength  joined  to  great  agility.  It  has  four  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  jaw, 
which  are  long  and  strong  enough  to  infiict  a  terrible  wound ;  and  yet, 
unless  provoked  to  it,  it  neither  attacks  dogs,  nor  does  mischief  to  any 
creature  whatever.  If  care  be  not  taken,  however,  it  will  gnaw  the  furni- 
ture of  a  house,  and  will  even  make  holes  through  wooden  partitions. 

As  the  marmot  has  very  short  thighs,  and  the  toes  of  its  paws  are  formed 
like  those  of  the  bear,  so  it  often  sits  erect,  and  walks  with  ease,  like  that 
animal,  upon  its  hind  feet.  With  its  fore  paws  it  carries  its  food  to  its 
mouth,  and  eats  in  an  upright  posture  like  the  squirrel.  It  runs  much 
swifter  up  hill  than  down ;  it  climbs  trees,  and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
or  the  contiguous  walls  of  houses,  with  much  facility ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  ludicrously  observed  of  the  Savoyards,  who  are  the  general 
chimney-sweepers  of  Paris,  that  they  have  learned  their  trade  from  the 
marmot. 

These  animals  eat  indiscriminately  of  whatever  is  given  them,  whether  it 
be  flesh,  bread,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  or  insects.  Of  milk  and  butter, 
however,  they  are  particularly  fond;  and,  though  less  inclined  to  petty 
thefts  than  the  cat,  they  are  yet  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  obtain 
access  to  the  dairy. 
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THE  MAETLAND  MARMOT.  OR  WOODCHUCK.i 
This  mimal  is  common  i&  all  the  temperate  parts/of  America.  It  doe* 
gi«at  injnrf  to  the  farmers,  as  the  qoantity  of  herbage  it  coDaomes  is  really 
Burpriaing.  It  bunowi  in  the  ground  on  the  Hides  of  hills,  and  these  extend 
to  great  distances  under  ground,  and  terminate  in  vtujoos  chambers.  Here 
the  marmot  makes  himself  a  comfortable  bed  of  dry  leares,  grass,  and  any 
aoit  rubbish,  Ttheie  he  sleeps  from  the  close  of  day,  till  the  next  morning  is 
far  adranced. 

The  Maryland  mannot  eats  with  great  greediness,  and  in  large  qoonti- 
ties.  It  is  fond  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  other  garden  vegetables.  When  in 
captivity,  it  is  exceedingly  fond  of  bread  and  milk. 

At  the  commenceiAent  of  cold  weather,  the  marmot  goes  into  winter 
quarters,  blocks  up  thq  door  within,  and  remains  torpid  till  the  warm  sea- 
son.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  of  a  dark  brawn  color. 


PAEEY'S    MARMOT.' 


This  animal  has  a  blunt  snoot,  and  short  ears,  with  a  long  tail  tipped 
with  black.  The  body  is  marbled  on  the  upper  part  with  confluent  black 
■nd  iriiite  spots,  and  fermginons  beneath.  It  is  one  foot  in  length,  and 
inhabits  Canada. 

or,  Lw.  ^  *  Anbtn^  PonyCt,  Richaidmh. 
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THE    SQUIRREL. 1 


Thb  cotnmoQ  iqiurrel  of  Europe  is  a  beautiful  little  aDunal,  which  ii  oalr 
balf  wild,  and  irtiich,  by  its  gentleness,  ita  docility,  and  eren  the  innocmee 
of  its  manners,  might  deserre  to  be  exempted  from  the  present  claaa.  It  is 
neither  properly  a  carnivorous  nor  an  injurious  animal,  tboDgh  it  Bome- 
times  seizes  on  birds ;  its  general  food  consisting  of  fruit,  almonds,  hazle- 
nuts,  beech-maat,  and  acoma ;  it  ia  neat,  cleanly,  alert,  Uyely,  and  industri- 
ous ;  its  eyes  are  large,  black,  atul  full  of  fire,  its  countenance  is  ahaip^  its 
body  is  nervous,  and  its  limbs  are  supple.  It  is  of  a  brif^t  brown  color, 
inclining  to  red ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  white ;  the  ears  are  ornamented 
with  loog  mfti  of  hair.  Th«  fore  fe«t  are  strong  and  sharp,  and  the  fore  legs 
are  curiously  furnished  with  long  stiff  hairs,  projecting  on  each  ride  like 

The  beauty  of  its  form  is  yet  heightened  by  a  spreading  tail,  in  shape  like 
a  plume  of  feathers,  which  ii  raises  above  its  head,  and  forms  into  a  kind 
of  shade  for  itself. 

The  squirrel  may  be  said  to  be  less  a  quadruped  than  almost  any  other 
fonr-fooced  animal.  It  generally  holds  itself  ahnost  upright,  using  its  fore 
feet  IB  hands  for  a  conreyance  to  its  mouth.  Instead  of  hiding  itself  in  the 
earth,  it  is  continually  in  the  air ;  it  somewhat  lesemblea  the  birds  by  its 
lightness  and  activity  ;  like  them,  it  rests  upon  the  branches  of  trees ;  leap- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  the  highest  of  them  builds  ila  nest.  It 
avoids  the  water  still  more  than  the  earth ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  of  this 
animal,  that,  when  it  ia  obliged  to  cross  a  river  or  stream,  it  nses  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  or  some  such  tight  woody  substance,  as  a  boat,  while  its  tail  wip- 
plies  the  place  of  sails,  and  of  a  rudder.    It  gathers  together  «  qoantiiy  ^ 

>  Sdunu  vtdgivit,  Lin.  The  aeniu  Sauna  hu  lira  nppir  uid  two  town  iiidson ; 
Donmnni  ton  upper  snd  ten  ^wct  molui.  lufcrioi  inciKin  camprmed  lataraUn 
mobn  tabercnlu;  bodr  elongBUd;  hewl  amall;  «n  erect,  ruaodad;  cyraUrni  fo« 
feet  with  toDi  long  toea,  with  comnassed  crooked  naili  ud  i  tubemilar  thumb  g  hind 
feM  vny  large,  with  Gn  toea ;  uil  Intg,  often  with  Inir  diipoMd  in  two  row* ;  iwa 
peclocal  and  six  voitnl  mimmg. 
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nuts  during  the  summer,  which  it  deposits  in  the  hollow  part  of  some  old 
tree,  and  to  these  has  recourse  for  proyision  in  winter ;  and  such  is  the 
agility  of  its  body,  that  it  Will,  in  an  instant,  climb  a  beach  tree,  let  its  bark 
be  ever  so  smooth. 


THE    AMERICAN    GRA.Y    SQUIRREL* 

Is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  activity,  and  is  common  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  generally  found  in  hickory  and  chesnut  woods,  where 
it  feeds  on  nuts,  and  lays  up  a  hoard  for  the  winter.  They  construct  their 
nests  with  care  on  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  and  seldom  leave  them  during  the 
cold  weather.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  com  fields,  by 
destroying  and  carrying  off  a  great  quantity  of  com.  They  are  very  easily 
domesticated,  and  in  captivity  are  very  playful  and  mischievous.  The  gray 
squirrel  is  commonly  of  a  fine  bluish  gray,  mingled  with  a  golden  color. 


AMERICAN    FLYING    SQUIRREL. « 


The  common  flying  squirrel  is  very  abundant  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
much  admired  for  the  softness  of  its  fur,  and  the  gentleness  of  its  disposi- 
tion. The  skin  of  the  sides  is  extended  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  limbs,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  sail,  which  enables  it  to  descend  swiftly  from  a  great 
height,  in  the  easiest  and  most  pleasant  manner,  often  passing  over  a  con- 
siderable space.  This  squirrel  is  small,  of  an  ash  color  above,  and 
white  beneath,  with  large,  prominent  black  eyes.  It  builds  its  nest  in 
hollow  trees. 

*  Sbfurut  cmereiu,  Dsbm. 

*  Ptenmys  vdveeUa^  Dksm.  The  senus  Pteromys  has  two  upper  and  two  lower  ind- 
9on\  no  canines;  ten  upper  and  eight  lower  molars;  head  round;  ears  rounded;  eyes 
l&rge ;  foK  feet  with  four  elon^ted  toes,  with  compressed  sharp  claws  and  the  rudi- 
inent  of  a  thumb ;  hind  feet  with  five  toes  much  myided ;  tail  long,  hairy,  soxnetimes 
distichous ;  skin  of  the  sides  extended,  forming  a  kind  of  parachute. 
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The  Serem  Rirer  flying  squirrel  is  much  larger  than  ibe  species  described 
aboTc,  has  a  longer  tail,  and  is  of  a  different  color.  It  is  found  near  James' 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  flying  squirrel  Utn  in  thick  pine  forests,  and 
■eldom  leaTcs  ita  retreats  except  at  night,  hresemhles  die  Serem  Btvet 
flying  squirrel  in  form,  though  its  limbs  and  tail'  are  larger.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  browii  color. 

THE    PORCUPINE! 


Is  generally  about  two  feet  in  length,  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.    The  body  is  covered  with  spines,  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long, 

'  £^«trix  eri4lala,  Lm.  Tbe  bcdos  Hs$trix  hat  two  upper  uid  two  lower  iuciton ; 
no  nninn  ;  ei^l  uppeT  uul  ^Bt  low«r  moluv.  Holin  with  flat  croims,  bnl  with 
ridgo  of  CDuncl;  bevt  slrongi  mtuile  ^boiu;  eui  ihoit,  rooodcd;    lOD^e   witti 


(pinf  talt*  ;  Tora  feet  with  fonrtoe*  aula  mdinwnlaiTlhaiDb:  hind  feel  penladactrle ! 
— ■* TT  lew  long,  on  Ibe  body,  sometirocE  iDlermixed  with  bain  i  tail  wimeti—*' 
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resembling  the  barrel  of  a  goosequill  in  thickness,  but  tapering  at  both 
ends,  and  variegated  with  black  and  white  rings^  In  theii  usual  state,  they 
incline  backward,  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog,  but  when  the  animal  is  irritated, 
they  rise  and  stand  U|Hright. 

Travellers  and  naturalists  have  almost  unanimously  declared,  that  this 
animal  has  the  faculty  of  discharging  its  qniUs,  and  wounding  its  foes  at  an 
immense  distance ;  that  these  quills  hare  the  extraordinary  and  particular 
property  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  flesh,  of  their  own  accord,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  point  has  made  an  entrance  through  the  skin.  These  stories, 
however,  are  aU  purely  imaginary,  and  without  the  smallest  foundation  or 
reason.  The  error  seems  to  have  arisen  either  from  this  animal  raising  its 
prickles  upright,  when  he  is  irritated ;  and,  as  there  are  some  of  them 
which  are  only  inserted  into  the  skin  by  a  small  pellicle,  they  easily  fall 
off;  or  from  his  sometimes  shaking  off  his  quills  to  a  considerable  distance 
when  he  is  shedding  them.  We  have  seen  many  porcupines,  but  have  never 
observed  them  dart  any  of  their  quills  from  them,  although  they  were  vi- 
olently agitated.  We  cannot,  then,  avoid  being  greatly  astonished,  that  the 
greatest  authors,  both  modexji  and  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  sensible 
travellers,  have  joined  in  believing  a  circumstance  so  entirely  false.  In 
justice,  however,  to  Pr  Shaw,  we  must  except  him  from  the  number  of 
these  credulous  travellers :  *'  Of  all  the  number  of  porcupines,"  says  he, 
'<  which  I  have  seen  in  Africa,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  one  which  darts 
its  quills,  however  strongly  it  was  irritated.  Their  common  method  of 
defence  is  to  lie  on  one  side,  and  when  the  enemy  approaches  very  near,  ta 
rise  suddenly,  and  wound  him  with  the  points  of  the  other."  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  is  a  pernicious  quality  in  the  quills ;  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  cure  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them. 

The  porcupine,  although  a  native  of  the  hottest  climates  of  Africa  and 
India,  lives  and  multiplies  in  colder  countries,  such  as  Persia,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Agricola  says,  that  the  species  were  not  transported  into  Europe 
before  the  last  century.  They  are  found  in  Spain,  but  more  commonly 
in  Italy,  especially  on  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  in  the  environs  of 
lUnne. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  porcupine  is  a  perfectly  inoffensive  animal.  It  never 
attacks,  and  will  elude  an  aggressor  when  it  ban;  but  if  compelled  to  de- 
fend itself,  it  forces  even  the  lion  to  retire.  In  its  domestic  state,  it  is 
neither  furious  nor  vicious;  it  is  only  anxious  for  its  liberty ;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  fore  teeth,  which  are  sharp  and  strong,  like  those  of  the 
beaver,  it  easily  cuts  through  a  wooden  prison.  It  is  also  known,  that  it 
feeds  willingly  on  fruits,  chesnuts,  and  crumbs  of  bread ;  that,  in  its  wild 
state,  it  lives  upon  roots  and  wild  grain;  that,  when  it  can  enter  a  garden, 
it  makes  great  havoc,  eating  the  herbs,  roots,  fruit,  &c.  It  becomes  fat, 
like  most  other  animals,  towards  the  end  of  summer ;  audits  flesb^  although 
insipid,  is  tolerable  eating. 


S5B  KAUHALIA-PORCCPINE. 

When  the  farm,  subsUnce,  and  organization  of  the  prickle*  of  the  porcn- 
pine  MC  conBidered,  ihey  aie  found  to  be  trae  qnilii,  to  which  only  f(»thers 
fze  wanting  to  make  them  exactly  resemble  those  of  biida.  Iliey  strike 
together  with  a  noise  as  the  animal  walks ;  and  it  easily  erects  them  in  the 
nme  manner  as  the  peacock  spreads  the  featben  of  its  tail.  The  Indians 
use  them  to  sdom  many  articles  of  dress  and  iurnitore,  and  dye  them  of 


THE    COUANDO,    OR    BRAZILIAN    PORCUPINE.! 


Tms  animal  is  much  smaller  than  the  porcupine  of  the  Old  Continent ;  its 
bead  and  muzzle  is  shorter;  it  has  no  tuft  on  its  head,  nor  slit  in  the  njqier 
lip ;  its  quills  are  somewhat  shorter,  and  much  finer ;  its  tail  is  long ;  it  is 
carnivorous,  rather  than  fnigiforous,  and  endearors  to  surprise  birds,  small 
animals,  and  poultry,  while  the  porcupine  only  feeds  upon  herbs,  greens, 
(xuita.  See.  It  sleeps  all  the  day,  like  the  hedge-hog,  and  only  stirs  ont  in 
the  night.  It  climbs  up  trees,  and  hangs  in  the  branches  by  its  tail,  whidi 
the  porcupine  cannot  do.  All  travellers  agree  that  its  flesh  is  very  good 
eating.  It  b  easily  tamed,  and  coromonly  lives  in  high  places.  These 
animals  arc  found  over  all  America,  from  Brazil  and  Oaiana,  to  Louisiana, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Canada.  While  the  porcupine  is  only  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Old  Continent. 

In  transferring  the  name  of  porcupine  to  the  couitndo,  they  have  suppiised 
and  transmitted  to  him  the  same  faculties,  especially  that  of  lancing  hts 
quills.  '  Ray  is  the  only  person  who  has  denied  these  circnmatances, 
althoQ^  they  evidently  appear  at  first  view  to  be  absurd. 

'  fKfifru  euarubi.  Dm. 
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THE  UESON,  OR  CANADA  PORCUPINE. i 

This  animal,  placed  by  nature  in  the  desert  part  of  North  America,  to 
the  east  of  Hndson's  Bay,  exists  independent  of,  and  far  distant  from,  man. 
The  VBTSon  m^ht  be  called  the  spiny  heaver^  it  being  of  the  same  size,  the 
same  country,  and  the  same  form  of  body ;  it  has,  like  that,  two  long,  strong, 
and  sharp  incisive  teeth  at  the  end  of  each  jaw ;  its  {Hrickles  are  short,  and 
almost  covered  with  hair ;  for  the  urson,  like  the  beaver,  has  a  double  coat ; 
the  first  consists  of  long  and  soft  hair,  and  the  second,  of  a  down,  or  felt, 
which  is  still  softer  or  smoother.  In  the  young  ursons,  the  prickles  are 
proportionably  larger,  more  apparent,  and  the  hair  shorter  and  scarcer  than 
in  the  adults. 

This  animal  dislikes  water,  and  is  fearful  of  wetting  himself.  He  makes 
his  habitation  under  the  roots  of  great  hollow  trees,  sleeps  very  much,  and 
chiefly  feeds  upon  the  bark  of  juniper.  In  winter,  the  snow  serves  him  for 
drink ;  in  summer,  he  laps  water- like  a  dog.  The  savages  eat  his  flesh,  and 
strip  the  bristles  off  the  hide,  which  they  make  use  of  instead  of  pins  and 
needles.  Many  of  the  trading  Americans,  also^  depend  upon  them  for  food 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  following  observations  are  from  Dr  Godman :  "  In  the  remote  and 
unsettled  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  porcupine  is  still  occasionally  found; 
but  south  of  this  state,  it  is  almost  unknown.  According  to  Catesby,  it 
never  was  found  in  that  direction  beyond  Virginia,  where  it  was  quite  rare. 
In  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  Canada,  and  New  England,  as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  western  states,  and  throughout  the  country  lying  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  great  western  rivers,  they  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  aboriginals,  both  for  the  sake  of 
their  flesh  and  their  qui|[s,  which  are  extensively  employed  as  ornaments  to 
their  dresses,  pipes,  wesipons,  &c. 

"The  patience  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  Indian  women,  in  orna- 
menting dresses,  buffalo  robes,  moccasins,  &c.,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  never  seen  any  of  the  articles  thus  adorned.    We  have 
already  mentioned  that  these  quills  rarely  exceed  two  inches  and  a  half,  or, 
at  most,  three  inches  in  length ;  and  are  not  larger  in  circumference  than 
a  moderate  sized  wheat  straw.     Yet  we  find  large  surfaces  worked  or 
embroidered  in  the  neatest  and  most  beautiful  manner  with  these  quills, 
which  are  dyed  of  various  rich  and  permanent  colors.     In  making  this 
embroidery,  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  needle,  but  use  a  straight  awl. 
Some  of  their  work  is  done  by  passing  the  sinew  of  a  deer,  or  other  animal 
t^Qgh  a  hole  made  with  the  awl,  and  at  every  stitch  wrapping  this  thread 
with  one  or  more  turns  of  a  porcupine  quill.    When  they  wind  the  quill 

>  Hyatrix  donatOj  Dxbm. 
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near  its  end,  the  extremity  is  ttimed  into  the  skin,  or  is  concesled  by  the 
miOKediag  tnm,  bo  as  to  appear,  when  the  whole  is  completed,  as  if  but  a. 
single  strip  had  been  used.  In  other  instances,  the  Dnument  is  wron^t 
d  the  porcupine  quiUs  exclusively,  and  is  frequently  extremely  beautiful, 
from  its  neatness  and  the  good  taste  of  the  figures  into  which  it  is  arranged. 
In  general,  however,  the  strong  contrast  of  colors  is  the  most  remarkable 
efiect  aimed  at.  On  some  of  the  articles  of  dress,  figures  of  animals,  exhibit- 
ing much  ingenuity,  are  formed  by  embroidering  with  these  quLlls.  The 
Philadelphia  museum,  so  rich  in  objects  of  natorsL  history,  also  boosts  a 
most  splendid  and  valuable  collection  of  articles  of  dress,  and  implements 
o!  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  the  various  aboriginals  of  our  country.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  see  to  what  extent  the  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  employed 
by  these  interesting  people,  and  also  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  number  of 
porcupines  that  must  be  found  in  the  trans-Mississipian  regions,  may  be 
fully  gratified  by  visiting  this  great  institution." 


THE    HABE.i 


Haxeb  are  universally  and  abimdantly  spread  over  the  face  of  the  wh(4e 
earth;  and  rabbits,  though  they  originated  only  in  particular  climates,  do 
jet  multiply  so  prodigiously  in  almost  every  place  to  which  they  are  irans- 

'  Leput  timidia,  LiM.  The  genui  Lcpta  hu  fonr  upper  and  two  lower  incimis :  no 
caniset }  IwelTe  upper  ud  len  lower  raolsni.  C^nlre  upper  iocison  luge  uid  vedn- 
shapad,  with  a  longitudintl  rurraw  in  fnml,  lower  inciaan  iquue  ;  maltrt  nowsad  inth 
bammse  lamina  of  enamel ;  eon  and  eyes  large  j  ibre  lega  abort,  with  five  toes ;  tba 
hind  fset  lone,  with  oulf  four,  coreied  with  hair ;  tail  short,  enct ;  leal*,  ftnm  six  to  ten  i 
OBCum  very  uuge. 
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ported,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  extirpate  them,  and  no  small  art  ia 
required  in  order  to  diminish  their  number.  Some  species  of  hares  are 
migratctfy.  They  move,  in  flocks  of  five  or  six  hundred,  and  often  to  a  great 
distance,  in  search  of  food. 

In  those  districts  in  England,  which  are  reserved  for  the  chase,  four  or  five 
hundred  hares  are  killed  in  the  course  of  perhaps  one  day's  sport.  These 
animals  multiply  amazingly ;  they  are  in  a  condition  to  engender  in  all 
seasons,  and  before  the  first  year  of  their  life  is  expired.  The  females  do 
not  go  above  thirty  or  thirty«one  days  with'  their  young. 

The  young  ones  are  brought  forth  with  their  eyes  open;  the  mother 
suckles  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  days ;  after  which  they  separate  them- 
selves from  her,  and  provide  for  their  own  subsistence.  They  do  not  with- 
draw themselves  far  from  each  other,  nor  from  the  place  where  they  first 
drew  breath ;  yet  they  live  in  solitude,  and  each  composes  for  itself  a  fonn, 
at  a  little  distance,  perhaps  sixty  or  eighty  paces.  Thus,  when  we  find  a 
young  leveret  in  one  place,  we  are  almost  sure  of  finding  one  or  two  more 
in  the. neighborhood.  They  feed  more  by  night  than  by  day;  and  their 
fisLVorite  articles  of  provision,  are  herbs,  roots,  leaves,  fruit,  and  grain,  but, 
above  all,  such  plants  as  yield  a  milky  juice.  They  even  eat  the  bark  of 
trees  in  winter.  •  When  they  are  reared  at  home,  they  are  fed  with  lettuce 
and  roots ;  but  the  flesh  of  these  domestic  hares  is  always  of  a  bad  flavor. 

Hares  sleep  much,  but  always  with  their  eyes  open.  They  have  no  eye- 
lashes, and  seem  to  have  but  bad  eyes.  The  eyes,  however,  are  so  promi- 
nent, that  they  can  see  both  before  and  behind.  Their  hearing  is  exceeding- 
ly acute,  and  their  ears  a^e  very  large,  annpared  with  the  size  of  their  body. 
They  move  these  long  ears  with  great  facility,  and  use  them  as  a  helm,  in 
order  to  direct  their  course,  which  is  so  rapid,  that  they  easily  outstrip  all 
other  animals.  As  their  fore  legs  are  much  shorter  ihuk  their  hind  legs, 
they  can  more  easily  ascend  than  descend ;  for  which  reason,  when  they 
are  pursued,  their  first  object  is  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  mountain.  Their 
motion  in  running,  is  a  kind  of  gallop;  they  proceed  without  making  any 
noise,  because  their  feet  are  plentifully  covered  with  hair,  even  underneath  ; 
and  perhaps  they  are  the  only  itnimala  which  have  hair  growing  within 
their  mouths. 

Hares  live  not  above  seven  or  eight  years.  They  pass  their  lives  in 
Bolitude  and  in  silence ;  and  never  are  known  to  exert  their  voice,  but  when 
they  are  forcibly  laid  hold  of,  tormented,  or  wounded.  They  are  by  no 
means  so  wild,  as,  by  their  habits,  might  be  supposed ;  they  are  gentle,  and 
susceptible  of  a  species  of  improvement.  As  they  have  a  good  ear,  as  they 
rest  on  their  hind  feet  of  their  own  accord,  and  use  their  fore  legs  like  arms, 
someliave  been  so  tutored  as  to  beat  a  drum,  to  gesticulate  in  cadence,  &c. 

Hares  may  be  domesticated,  and  they  then  display  sagacity,  affection,  and 
no  small  share  of  curiosity.  Cowper,  the  poet,  has  given  an  amusing 
account  of  three  of  them,  which  he  kept  for  some  years. 


HAHHALIA-KABBIT. 


THE    RABBIT.! 


'  TaouGK  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  are,  exlemally  as  well  as  intemallr,  retj 
much  mlike,  yet  they  form  two  distinct  and  separate  species. 

The  fecundity  af  the  rabbit  ia  even  grealei  than  that  of  the  bare ;  and, 
without  credidng  what  Wotlon  haa  advanced,  that  one  pair  only,  being  left 
together  in  an  island,  prodnced  six  tbouaand  in  one  year,  it  ia  certain,  that 
these  creatures  multiply  so  prodigionaly  in  couniriee  whi<^  are  propet  for 
the  breed,  that  the  earth  cannot  famish  them  with  subsistence :  they  destroy 
herbs,  roots,  grain,  fruit,  and  even  trees  and  ahrubs ;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  tise  made  in  Europe  of  the  dog  and  the  ferret,  they  would  reduce  de 
coimtry  to  a  desert.  In  tiie  reign  of  Augusins,  they  became  such  a  nuisance 
to  the  Balearic  Islands,  that  the  inhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of 
petitioning  the  emperor  to  send  a  military  force  to  destroy  them.  The  rab- 
bit not  only  enganders  and  produces  oftener  than  the  hare,  bnt  it  has  moT« 
ways  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  and  to  avoid  the  sight  of  num. 

This  circumstance  alone  may  suffice  to  prove  that  the  labbit  is  superior 
to  the  hare  in  point  of  sagacity.  Both  are  alike  in  their  conformation,  and 
both  hare  it  In  their  power  to  dig  retireats  for  themselves.  Both  are  timid 
to  an  eicceas;  but  the  one,  possessed  of  less  art,  is  contented  with  forming 
a  residence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  remains  continnally  expos- 
ed ;  while  the  other,  by  a  more  improved  instinct,  takes  the  trouble  to  dig 
into  the  earth,  and  there  to  make  itself  an  asylom ;  and  so  true  is  it,  that 
they  act  in  this  case  from  a  hind  of  reason  or  reflection,  that  we  never  see 
the  domestic  rabbit  employed  in  the  same  work.  Sabbtts  give  the  alarm  to 
each  other  by  thumping  on  the  ground  with  one  of  their  hind  feet,  which 
may  be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  domestic  rabbits,  like  all  other  animals,  vary  in  their  color ;  white, 
black,  and  gray,  belong  properly  to  nature.  The  black  rabbits  an  (he 
most  scarce. 

These  animals  are  able  to  engender  and  produce  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
months.  It  is  aaaerted,  that  they  commonly  attach  themielTee  to  one 
particular  female,  and  never  quit  her.     She  goes  with  young  thirty  or 
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thirtynme  days,  and  will  produce  five,  six,  and  iometimes  seven  or  ei^^t  at 
a  birth.  Like  the  doe^are,  she  has  a  doable  matrix,  and,  of  consequence, 
can  have  in  her  womb,  at  the  same  time,  two  sq>arate  litters.  It  appears, 
however,  that  snperfcetations  are  less  frequent  in  this  species  than  in  that 
of  the  hare. 

A  few  days  before  tliey  bring  forth,  they  dig  a  fresh  burrow,  not  in  a  right 
line,  but  in  a  crooked  direction,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  make  an  exca- 
vation; after  which  they  tear  a  quantity  of  hair  from  their  bellies,  and 
make  a  kind  o[  bed  for  the  use  of  their  little  ones.  For  the  first  two  days 
they  never  quit  them ;  they  never  stir  abroad,  unless  forced  to  do  so  from 
necessity,  and  return  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  taken  their  nourishment. 
At  this  season,  they  eat  much,  and  very  quick ;  and  thus  they  tend  and 
suckle  their  young  for  more  than  six  weeks.  Till  then,  the  buck  does 
not  know  them,  nor  does  he  enter  the  burrow  which  the  doe  has  dug. 
Often,  even  when  she  quits  it  and  leaves  her  little  ones  behind,  she  stops 
up  the-  entry  to  it  with  earth,  wet  vnth  her  urine ;  but  when  they  begin  to 
venture  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  to  eat  groundsel  and  other  herbs,  which 
the  doe  picks  out  for  them,  the  buck  begins  to  know  them,  to  take  them 
between  his  paws,  to  endeavor  to  give  a  gloss  to  their  hair,  to  lick  their 
eyes ;  and  all  of  them,  in  succession,  partake  equally  of  his  cares. 

Though  rabbits  are  found  in  America,  they  are  not  natives  of  it,  but  are 
descended  from  those  which  have  been  brought  from  Europe.  The  animal 
vulgarly  called  rabbit  in  this  country,  is  the  American  haie,  which  we  shall 
next  describe. 


THE    AMERICAN    HARE.i 


This  animal  is  found  throughout  this  country,  to  as  far  north  as  the 
vicinity  of  Carlton  House,  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country*  According  to  the 
statement  of  Heame,  "  they  are  not  plentiful  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
northern  Indian  country,  not  even  in  those  parts  that  are  situated  among 
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the  woods ;  but  to  the  westward,  bordering  on  the  southern  Indian  coimtry^, 
they  are  in  some  places  pretty  numerous,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  what 
has  been  reported  of  them  at  York  Fort,  and  some  other  settlements  in  the 
Bay."  In  parts  of  the  Union,  this  hare  is  exceedingly  common,  and  large 
numbers  are  annuaUy  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  fur. 

During  the  daytime  the  hare  remains  crouched  within  its  form,  which  is 
a  mere  space,  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
cleared  of  grass,  and  sheltered  by  some  OYerarching  plant ;  or  else  its  habi- 
tation is  in  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  under  a  collection  of  stones,  &e. 

It  is  at  the  earliest  dawn,  while  the  dewdrops  still  glitter  on  the  herbage, 
or  when  the  fresh  verdure  is  concealed  beneath  a  mantle  of  glistening 
frost,  that  the  timorous  hare  commonly  ventures  forth  in  quest  of  food,  or 
courses  undisturbed  over  the  plains.    Occasionally  during  the  day,  in  retired 
and' little  frequented  parts  of  the  country,  an  individual  is  seen  to  scud  from 
the  path,  where  it  has  been  basking  in  the  sun ;  but  the  best  time  for  study- 
ing the  habits  of  the  animal  is  during  moonlight  nights,  when  the  hare  is 
to  be  seen  sporting  with  companions  in  unconstrained  gambols,  frisking 
with  delighted 'eagerness  around  its  mate,  or  busUy  engaged  in  cropping  its 
food.    On  such  occasions  the  turnip  and  cabbage  fields  suffer  severely, 
where  these  animals  ve  numerous,  though  in  general  they  are  productive 
of  serious  injury.    However,  when  the  food  is  scarce,  they  do  much  mis- 
chief to  the  farmers,  by  destroying  the  bark  on  the  young  trees  in  the 
nurseries,  and  by  cutting  valuable  plants. 

The  flesh  of  the  American  hare,  though  of  a  dark  color,  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food.  During  the  summer  season  they  are  lean  and  tough, 
and  in  many  situations  they  are  infested  by  a  species  of  oestrus,  which  lays 
its  eggs  in  their  skins,  producing  worms  of  a  considerable  size.  But  in 
the  autumnal  season,  and  especially  after  the  commencement  of  the  frost, 
when  the  wild  berries,  &c.,  are  ripe,  they  become  very  fat,  and  are  a  delicious 
article  of  food.  In  the  north,  during  winter,  they  feed  on  the  twigs  of  the 
pine  and  fir,  and  are  fit  for  the  table  throughout  the  season.  The  Indians 
eat  the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  notwithstanding  the  food  is  such  as  we 
have  just  mentioned. 

The  American  hare  never  burrows  in  the  ground  like  the  common 
European  rabbit.  When  confined  in  a  yard,  our  animal  has  been  known  to 
attempt  an  escape  by  scratching  a  hole  in  the  earth  near  the  fence  or  wall ; 
but  there  are  few  wild  animals,  whatever  may  be  their  characters,  that  will 
not  do  the  same,  under  similar  circumstances,  though  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion they  may  never  attempt  to  burrow.  Such  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the 
American  hare,  which  never  burrows  while  it  is  a  free  tenant  of  the  fields 
and  woods.  It  has  been  said  that  this  animal  also  occasionally  ascends 
trees,  which  must  be  understood  solely  of  its  going  up  within  the  trunks  of 
hollow  trees,  which  it  effects  by  pressing  with  its  back  and  feet  against 
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opposite  sides  of  the  hollow,  ascending  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  that 
a  sweep  climhs  a  chimney. 

The  haie  is  not  hnnted  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  hut  is  generally 
roused  hy  a  dog,  and  shot,  or  is  caught  in  various  traps  and  snares.  In  its 
morements  our  h»re  closely  resembles  the  common  hare  of  Europe,  bound- 
ing along  with  great  celerity,  and  would  no  doubt,  when  pursued,  resort  to 
the  artifices  of  doubling,  &:c.,  so  well  known  to  be  used  by  the  European 
animal.  The  American  hare  breeds  several  times  during  the  year,  and  in 
the  Southern  States  even  during  the  winter  months,  having  from  two  to 
four  or  six  at  a  litter. 

In  general,  the  hare  is  not  devoid  of  the  instinct  necessary  for  its  pre- 
servation, nor  of  sagacity  sufficient  to  effect  an  escape  from  its  enemies.  It 
prepares  for  itself  a  form ;  and  in  winter,  it  chooses  a  spot  which  is  exposed 
to  the  south,  as  in  summer  it  does  one  which  is  situated  to  the  north.  It 
hides  itself  from  view  among  hillocks  of  earth  which  are  of  the  same  color 
as  its  hair.  "  I  have  seen,*'  says  Du  FouiUoux,  "  a  hare  so  cunning,  that, 
as  soon  as  it  heard  the  huntsman's  horn,  it  started  from  its  form,  and, 
though  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  it,  leafed  to  a  pond,  and 
there  hid  itself  among  the  rushes,  and  thus  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  dogs. 
I  have  seen  a  hare,  which,  after  having  run  above  two  hours  before  the 
dogs,  has  dislodged  another  hare,  and  taken  possession  of  its  form.  I  have 
seen  others  swim  over  three  ponds,  of  which  the  smallest  was  not  less  than 
eighty  paces  broad.  I  have  seen  others,  which,  after  having  been  warmly 
chased  for  two  hours,  have  entered  a  sheepcote,  through  the  little  opening 
under  the  door,  and  remained  among  the  cattle.  I  have  seen  others,  which, 
-when  the  dogs  have  chased  them,  joined  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  field,  and, 
in  like  manner,  remained  with  them.  I  have  seen  others,  which,  when 
they  heard  the  dogs,  have  concealed  themselves  in  the  earth.  I  have  seen 
others,  which  have  gone  along  one  side  of  a  hedge,  and  returned  by  the 
other ;  so  that  there  was  only  the  thickness  of  the  hedge  between  the  dogs 
and  the  hare.  I  have  seen  others,  which,  after  they  had  been  chased  for 
half  an  hour,  have  mounted  an  old  waU  of  six  feet  high,  and  taken  refuge  in 
a  hole  covered  with  ivy." 

The  nature  of  the  soil  has  a  great  influence  on  these,  as  well  as  on  all 
other  animals ;  the  hares  of  the  mountains  are  larger  and  fatter  than  those 
of  the  plains,  and  are  also  of  a  difierent  color ;  the  former  being  browner  on 
the  body,  and  whiter  about  the  neck  than  the  latter,  which  are  more  inclined 
to  red.  On  hig^  moimtains,  and  in  the  northern  countries,  they  become 
white  in  the  winter,  and  in  summer  recover  their  ordinary  color. 


HAHHALIA-CABIAI. 
THE    CABIAI> 


Is  tbout  the  size  of  a  hog  of  twelve  months'  growth.  The  head  n  longer; 
the  eyes  are  larger ;  the  snout,  instead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the  hog, 
is  split  like  that  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  and  fomiahed  with  thick,  strong 
whiskers ;  the  mouth  is  not  so  wide ;  the  ntnnber  and  form  of  the  teeth  are 
different,  for  it  is  without  tusks;  like  the  peccary,  it  wants  a  tail,  and, 
unlike  to  all  others  of  this  kind,  is  in  a  manner  web-footed,  and  thns  ea^ly 
fitted  for  swimming  and  living  in  water.  The  hoofs  before  are  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  those  behind  into  three  ;  between  the  divisions,  there  is  a  . 
prolongation  of  the  skin ;  so  that  the  feet,  when  opened  in  swimming,  can 
beat  a  great  surface  of  water. 

^is  animal,  thus  made  for  the  water,  swims  there  like  an  otter,  seeks 
the  same  prey,  and  seizes  the  fish  wkh  its  feet  and  teeth,  and  carries  ihem 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake  to  devour  them  with  the  greater  ease.  It  Uvea  alao 
upon  fruits,  com,  and  sugar-canes.  As  its  legs  are  brood  and  flat,  it  ofien 
sits  upright  upon  its  hind  legs.  Its  cry  resembles  more  the  braying  of  as 
uss  than  the  grunting  of  a  hag.  Its  color  is  a  deep  reddish  brown  above, 
and  fawn  beneath.  It  seldom  stirs  oat  but  at  night,  and  almost  always  in 
company,  without  going  far  from  the  sides  of  the  water  in  which  it  preys. 
It  can  find  no  safety  in  fligfit;  and,  in  order  to  escape  the  eoemies  which 
pursue  it,  it  plunges  into  the  water,  remains  at  the  bottom  a  long  time,  and 
rises  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  hunters  lose  all  hopes  of  seeing  it  again, 
Itisfol;  and  the  flesh  is  tender,  bat,  like  that  of  the  otter,  rather  (^ a  fishy 
taste ;  the  head,  however,  is  not  bad ;  and  this  agfees  with  what  is  said  tf 
the  beaver,  whose  exterior  parts  have  a  tAtte  like  Ssh. 

The  cabiai  is  quiet  and  gentle;  it  is  neither  quarrelsome  nor  ferocious 
with  other  animals.  It  b  easily  tamed,  comes  at  call,  and  wilUngly 
fbllows  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  We  do  not  know  the  time  of  their  bringing 
forth  their  young,  their  growth,  and  consequently  the  length  of  life  of  this 
animal.  They  are  very  common  in  Guiana,  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  in  Ama- 
zonia, and  in  all  the  lower  countries  of  South  America. 

I  Hi/dn>duenu  eofn/bara,  Lix.  The  Renus  BydraJuenu  has  two  upper  uid  Xjn  lower 
iodaon ;  no  eaninn ;  t«a  upper  end  eight  ioirer  molere.  Uolan  eompMed  of  luniUB ; 
eyee  luge ;  em  TDonded ;  fore  feet  villi  four,  the  lunder  ones  with  thiee  pW^^il  tOM  t 
m  tail)  two  iDtmnue ;  hur  ■cattered  ind  briitlr. 
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THE    (JUINEA-PIG  * 


>^Jii.Tia*- 


TEorcH  originally  a  native  of  the  warm  climates  of  Brazil  and  Guin^f 
lives,  however,  and  breeds  in  temperate  and  even  cold  countries,  provided 
it  is  properly  taken  care  of.  Its  skin  is  of  little  or  no  value ;  and  the  fleshy 
though  people  may,  and  actually  do  eat  it,  is  very  indi^erent  food ;  a  cir-*' 
cumstance  which  might,  in  some  measure,  be  removed,  were  they  to  be 
reared  in  warrens,  where  they  might  have  air,  space  to  range  in,  and  a 
proper  choice  of  herbs.  Those  whicji  are  kept  in  houses  have  nterly  the 
same  taste  as  the  house  rabbit;  and  of  those  which,  have  passed  thc^  sum- 
mer in  a  garden,  the  taste  is  less  disagreeable,  but  is  still  insipid. 

The  Guinea-pig  is  much  less  than  the  rabbit ;  its  upper  lip  is  only  half 
divided ;  it  has  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  large  and  broad  ears ;  its^ 
hair  is  of  different  colors,  white,  varied  with  orange  and  black,  in  irregular 
patches.  It  has  no  tail,  and  Is  very  restless,  firom  which  latter  circumstance 
it  derives  the  epithet  afSxed  to  aae  of  its  names.  • 

The  growth  of  these  animab  is  not  entirely  completed  till  the  expiration 
of  eight  or  nine  months;  though  indeed  it  is  in  apparent  bulk  and  fat  that 
they  chiefly  increase  till  then,  the  developement  of  the  solid  parts  being 
finished  bdbre  the  age  oi  five  or  six  months.  The  female  never  goes  with 
young  above  three  weeks;  and  she  has  been  known  to  bring  forth  when 
only  two  months  old.  The  first  litter  is  not  so  numerous  as  the  subsequent 
litters.  It  does  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or  fire ;  th«  second  amount* 
to  five  or  »x,  and  Uie  rest  to  seven  or  eij^t,  and  even  to  ten  or  eleven^ 
She  does  not  saokle  her  3roung  longer  than  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  Thu^ 
these  aT)imifl«  produce  at  least  every  two  months ;  and  as  those  which  are 
newly  bom  produce  in  the  same  manner,  their  multiplication  Is  astonishing^ 
In  one  year  a  thousand  might  be  obtained  frQm  a  single  couple,  did  they 
not  frequently  destroy  each  other,  and  perish  from  the  cold  and  wet. 

The  Gtunea*pig  feeds  on  aU  sorts  of  herbs,  and  especially  ou  parsley, 
which  it  prefers  even  to  bran,  flour,  q^  bread.  Of  apples  and  other  fruits  it 
is  abo  exceedingly  fimd.  Like  the  rabbit,  it  eats  precipitately,  Uttl^  at  a 
time,  but  very  often.    It  whines  somewhat  like  a  young  pig. 

So  deuily  are  Guinea-pigs,  that  much  of  thetr  time  is  spent  in  licking 
and  smoothing  the  frir  of  each  other,  and  of  the  little  ones ;  and  should  thfk 

'  Catia  eobmfaf  Db8m.  The  genus  Catia  has  two  upper  and  two  lower  incisors ;  «q 
camnes ;  oght  upper  and  eight  lower  molars.  Bodr  thick)  muzzle  short,  compressed  ^ 
eyes  laiee;  ears  round ;  legs  short,  four  toes  on  th^  Tore  feet,  thre«  pn  th^  lund  ftet,  w% 
palmated  j  no  tail ;  two  yentral  teats, 
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lattei  chance  to  be  dirtied,  the  mother  wili  nerer  again  Buffer  diem  to  come 
aeai  her.  If  kept  in  a  lOom,  it  seldom  emwet  the  floor,  bat  creep*  round 
bf  the  wall. 

These  aDimals  are  bo  delicate,  that  it  ii  with  difficulty  thejr  undergo  the 
rigora  of  winter.  When  they  feel  the  cold,  they  assemble  together,  press 
dose  to  one  another,  and  in  this  sitoation  are  frequently  fonnd  dead. 


THE    AGOUTI.i 


TKnanimalisabont  theaiseofahare,  andha*  been  considered,  enoae' 
onsly,  as  a  kiod  of  rabbit,  or  large  nt,  by  the  generality  of  nomenclatora. 
As  it  ba<  the  hair  of  a  bog,  ho  also  it  has  the  Toracious  appetite  of  that 
animal.  It  eati  indiseriminately  of  all  thingB ;  and  when  satiated,  it  hidea 
the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a  future  occasion. 

It  does  not,  like  the  rabbit,  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  but  burrows  in  the 
holes  of  trees.  Its  ordinary  food  consists  of  the  roots  of  the  country,  pota- 
toes, yams,  and  auch  fruits  as  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn.  It  uses  its 
foie  paws  like  the  squirrel,  to  cany  its  food  to  its  month ;  and  as  its  hind 
feet  are  longer  than  (he  fore  ones,  it  runs  very  swiftly  upon  plain  ground,  or 
up  a  hill,  but  upon  a  descent  it  b  in  danger  of  folUng.  Its  sight  is  excel- 
lent; its  hearing  equals  that  of  any  other  animal;  and  irtienerer  it  is 
whistled  to,  it  stops  to  hearken.  The  flesh  is  ilreased  like  that  <^  a  suck- 
ing pig,  and  of  such  as  ate  Ivell  fed,  is  tolerable  food,  though  it  has  always 
a  peculiar  taste,  and  is  rather  rough. 

It  is  hunted  by  dogs ;  and  whenerer  it  goes  into  a  sugar  ground,  irtiere  the 
canes  cover  the  place,  it  is  easily  overtaken ;  for  it  is  embarrassed  every  step 
it  lakes,  so  that  a  man  may  easily  come  up  with  it  and  kill  it,  without  any  other 
assistance  than  a  stick.  When  in  the  open  country,  it  aaually  runs  with 
great  swifiness  before  the  dogs  nntil  it  gains  its  retreat,  within  which  it 
continues  to  bide,  and  nothing  but  filling  the  hole  vriih  smoke  can  fiMce  it 
out.    For  this  purpose  the  hunter  bums  faggots  or  straw  at  ibe  entrance, 

Datypnxla  aeuOj  Lm.    The  ssnui  Datj/pTada  hu  (wo  n|KNff  and  tvo  lower  ind- 


•ora;  nocaninei;  right  upper  and  eight  lamrmobri.  HeaJiathar  doDgatad;  fan. 
head  flat;  muzzle  ihiek)  ^eaWge  aiid  projeclinc ;  ion  feet  with  foBr  (oetand  anidi- 
nBntM7(hDmbi  hiBdlen  longer  than  lAose  befere,  with  time  toes  and  strrag  nib; 
mU  of  the  fbot  naked  and  ealloiu. 
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and  coBiliictg  the  smoke  in  such  a  maoneT  that  it  filla  the  whole  cavity. 
While  this  ia  doing,  the  poor  little  animal  Kerns  Knaible  of  it*  danger, 
begs  for  qoartei  with  a  meet  plaintive  cry,  bat  aeldom  quits  its  hole  till  the 
utmost  extranity. 

The  agouti  teems  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  parts  of  Ameriea ;  nor  is  it 
at  all  known  in  the  Old  Conttiient.  It  is,  however,  very  common  in  Brazil, 
Gaiana,  St  Domingo,  and  all  the  islands  around.  To  the  cold  and  tempe- 
rate regiMi*  4^  America  this  animal  is  a  stranger. 


THE    PACA,    ORSPOTTED    CAVYi 


Is  an  animal  of  the  New  World,  who  digs  a  bnrrow  like  a  rabbit,  to  vriiidi 
he  has  been  compared,  ibongh  there  is  scarcely  any  likeness  between  these 
two  animals ;  he  is  mnch  larger  than  the  rabbit,  and  even  than  the  bare ; 
he  has  a  round  head,  and  the  snont  short;  he  is  fat  and  bulky,  and  by  the 
form  of  bis  body  he  is  more  like  a  pig,  as  well  as  by  grunting,  waddling, 
and  the  manner  of  eating ;  for  he  does  not  use,  as  the  rabbit  does,  his  fore 
feet  to  carry  food  to  his  mouth ;  but  grubs  up  the  earth  like  the  hog,  to  find 
hii  snbsiatence.  The  color  of  the  back  is  dark  brown,  or  liver  colored ;  but 
is  lifter  on  the  sid^  w^ch  are  beanttfiilly  marked  with  lines  of  white 
spots,  running  in  pejvllel  directions  from  its  throat  to  its  romp ;  those  on  the 
npper  part  of  the  body  are  perfectly  distinct ;  the  belly  is  white.  Its  head 
is  large ;  ita  ears  short  and  naked ;  its  eyes  full,  and  placed  high  in  its  head, 
near  the  ears;  it  has  two  strong  yellow  cnttingteeth  in  each.jaw;  its 
moQih  is  small ;  its  upper  lip  divided ;  and  it  has  long  whiskers  on  its  lipa^ 

.  ^_C^genytiibngerjDMMit.  The  gtant  Calagtnui  hai  two  n^ier  and  two  lower 
iDcuotii  DO  canines  1  sight  oppR  sod  eight  lower  molan.  Fivs  toes  on  all  the  f«et ;  Ibi 
eitennl  ud  intcmsl  Un  betund  beins  uearlv  niilin»atUT ;  nails  eotikil,  Hroiig,  fcr 
digguir',  cbwk  poaches  t  ■  asked  tabcrcls  m  jdacs  of  alul;  two  pcctcwal  mStw 
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and  on  each  side  of  its  head,  under  the  ears.    Its  legs  are  short,  with  four 
toes  on  the  fiore,  and  three  on  the  hind  foot ;  and  it  has  no  tail. 

These  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  are  found  in  damp  and  hot 
places  of  South  America ;  the  flesh  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  excessively  &t ; 
their  skin,  also,  is  eaten  as  that  of  a  pig.  The  natives  of  Brazil  consider 
the  flesh  to  be  a  great  delicacy ;  a  perpetual  war  is  therefore  carried  on 
against  these  animals.  Hmiters  find  it  very  difficult  to  take  them  alive; 
and  when  they  are  surprised  in  their  burrows,  which  have  two  openings, 
they  defend  themselves,  and  bite  with  great  rage  and  inveteracy.  When 
pursued,  they  take  to  the  water,  and  escape  by  diving.  K  attacked  by  dogs, 
it  defends  itself  vigorously.  Their  skin,  though  covered  with  short  and 
rough  hair,  is  valuable,  because  it  is  spotted  on  the  sides.  These  animals 
bring  forth  young  in  abundance :  men,  and  animals  of  prey,  destroy  a  great 
quantity  of  them,  and  yet  the  species  is  still  numerous.  They  are  peculiar 
to  South  America,  and  are  found  no  where  in  the  Old  Continent. 


ORDER  SEVENTH— EDENTATA. 

Aniuals  of  this  order  have  no  incisors  in  either  jaw ;  sometimes  canines 
and  molars,  or  molars  only ;  often  no  teeth  at  all ;  extremities  terminated 
with  toes,  in  number  variable,  armed  with  strong  nails ;  orbital  and  tem- 
poral fos«e  united. 

THE  UNAU,i  AND  THE  AI,9  OR  SLOTH. 

These  two  animals  have  the  epithet  of  sloth  given  to  them  both,  by  most 
authors,  on  account  of  their  slowness,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
walk.  The  unau,  or  two*toed  sloth,  has  no  tail,  and  only  two  nails  on  the 
fore  feet.  The  ai,  or  three-toed  sloth,  has  a  short  tail,  and  three  nails  on 
every  foot.  The  nose  of  the  unau,  is  likewise  much  longer,  the  forehead 
higher,  and  the  ears  longer  than  those  of  the  ai.  It  difliers  also  in  the  hair. 
As  for  its  interior,  its  viscera  are  both  formed  and  situated  difi*erently ;  bat 
the  most  distinctive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  singular  character,  is, 
that  the  unau  has  forty-six  ribs,  while  the  ai  has  but  twenty-eight.  This 
alone  supposes  two  species,  quite  distinct  one  from  the  other ;  and  these 
forty-six  ribs,  in  an  animal  whose  body  is  so  short,  is  a  kind  of  excess  or 


'  Bradypus  didacti/lu8f  Lin. 

^  Bradymu  tridachjlus^  Lin.  The  genus  Bradyjnu  has  two  upper  and  two  lower 
canines ;  tour  upper  and  six  lower  molars.  Canines  higher  than  the  molars,  pvTaroidal 
and  pointed ;  molars  cyliodrical ;  head  small,  rounded ;  muzzle  truncated ;  neck  short ; 
nostrils  at  the  extremiw  of  the  muzzle ;  anterior  extremities  longer  thm  the  posterior, 
with  two  or  three  united  toes,  terminated  by  Tery  long,  robust  nails :  for  thick  imd  harsh, 
with  the  hair  of  the  fore  arms  directed  upwards ;  stomach  mcmDfanDUS,  divided  into 
many  sacs ;  intestines  short ;  no  caecum. 
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error  in  nature ;  for,  eien  in  the  largest  animals,  and  those  whose  bodies 
are  relKtively  longer  than  they  are  thick,  not  one  of  them  ia  found  to  have 
so  many.  The  elephant  has  ODiy  forty,  the  dog  twenty-six,  and  the  hamon 
species  twenty-four,  &c.  This  difference  in  the  conainiction  of  the  unau 
and  the  ai,  supposes  a  greater  distance  between  these  two  kinds  than  there 
is  between  that  of  the  cat  and  the  dog,  which  have  the  same  number  of  ribs ; 
for  the  external  differences  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  internal 
ones,  which  are  the  caoses  of  the  others.  These  animals  inhabit  South 
America,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  Brazil  and  Gaiana. 


Waterton  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sloth :  "  Thia  singular  animal 
is  destined  by  nature  to  be  produced,  to  live,  and  to  die,  in  the  trees ;  and,  lo 
do  justice  to  him,  aalaralisls  must  examine  him  in  his  upper  element.  He 
ia  a  scarce  and  solitary  animal,  and,  being  good  food,  he  is  never  allowed  to 
escape.  He  inhabits  remote  and  gloomy  forests,  Avhere  snakes  lake  up 
their  abode,  and  where  cruelly  stinging  ants  and  scorpions,  and  swamps, 
and  innumerable  thorny  shrubs  and  bushes,  obstruct  the  steps  of  civilized 
man.  Were  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  the  descriptions  which 
have  been  given  of  the  slolh,  you  would  probably  suspect  that  no  naturalist 
;iad  actually  gone  into  the  wilds  with  the  fixed  determination  to  Snd  him 
out  and  examine  his  haimis,  and  see  whether  nature  has  committed  any 
blunder  in  the  forraaliou  of  this  extraordinary  creature,  which  appears  lo  us 
so  forlorn  and  miserable,  so  ill  pul  together,  and  so  totally  unfit  to  enjoy  (he 
34 
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blessings  which  have  been  so  bountifully  given  to  the  rest  of  animated 
nature ;  for,  as  it  has  formerly  been  remarked,  he  has  no  soles  to  his  feet, 
and  he  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  when  he  tries  to  move  on  the  ground ;  and  it 
is  then  that  he  looks  up  in  your  face  with  a  countenance  that  says,  'Have 
pity  on  me,  for  I  am  in  pain  and  sorrow.' 

*'  It  mostly  happens  that  Indians  and  negroes  are  the  people  who  catch 
the  sloth,  and  bring  it  to  the  white  man.  Hence  it  maybe  conjectured  that 
the  erroneous  accounts  we  have  hitherto  had  of  the  sloth  have  not  been 
penned  down  with  the  slightest  intention  to  mislead  the  reader,  or  give  him 
an  exaggerated  history,  but  that  these  errors  have  naturally  arisen  by 
examining  the  sloth  in  those  places  where  nature  never  intended  that  he 
should  be  exhibited. 

"  However,  we  are  now  in  his  own  domain.  Man  but  little  frequents 
these  thick  and  noble  forests,  which  extend  far  and  wide  on  every  side  of 
us.  This,  then,  is  the  proper  place  to  go  in  quest  of  the  sloth.  We  wiU 
first  take  a  near  view  of  him.  By  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  anatomy, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  his  movements  hereafter,  when  we  see 
him  in  his  proper  haunts.  His  fore  legs,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  his 
arms,  are  apparently  much  too  long,  while  his  hind  legs  are  very  short,  and 
look  as  if  they  could  be  bent  almost  to  the  shape  of  a  cork-screw.  Both  the 
fore  and  hind  legs,  by  their  form,  and  by  the  manner  in  whidi  they  are 
joined  to  the  body,  are  quite  incapacitated  from  acting  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  or  in  supporting  it  on  the  earth,  as  die  bodies  of  other  quadrupeds 
are  supported,  by  their  legs.  Hence,  when  you  place  him  on  the  ftoor,  his 
belly  touches  the  ground.  Now,  granted,  that  he  supported  himself  on  his 
legs  like  other  animals,  nevertheless  he  would  be  in  pain,  for  he  has  no 
soles  to  his  feet,  and  his  claws  are  very  sharp  and  long,  and  curved,  so 
that,  were  his  body  supported  by  his  feet,  it  would  be  by  their  extremities ; 
just  as  your  body  would  be  were  you  to  throw  yourself  on  all  fours,  and  try 
to  support  it  on  the  ends  of  your  toes  and  fingers — a  trying  position.  Were 
the  floor  of  glass,  or  of  a  polished  surface,  the  sloth  would  actually  be  quite 
stationary ;  but  as  the  ground  is  generally  rough,  with  little  protuberances 
upon  it,  such  as  stones,  or  roots  of  grass,  &c.,  this  just  suits  the  sloth,  and 
he  moves  his  fore  legs  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  find  something  to  lay 
hold  of;  and  when  he  has  succeeded,  he  pulls  himself  forward,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  travel  onwards,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  tardy  a  manner  as  to 
acquire  him  the  name  of  sloth. 

**  Indeed,  his  looks  and  his  gestures  evidently  betray  his  uncomfortable 
situation ;  and,  as  a  sigh  every  now  and  then  escapes  him,  we  may  be 
entitled  to  conclude  that  he  is  actually  in  pain. 

'*  Some  years  ago  I  kept  a  sloth  in  my  room  for  several  months.  I  often 
took  him  out  of  the  house,  and  placed  him  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  motions.  If  the  ground  were  rough, 
he  would  pull  himself  forwards  by  means  of  his  fore  legs,  at  a  pretty  good 
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pace,  and  he  inyariably  shaped  his  course  towards  the  nearest  tree.  But 
if  I  put  him  upon  a  smooth  and  well  trodden  part  of  the  road,  he  appeared 
to  be  in  trouble  and  distress ;  his  farorite  abode  was  the  back  of  a  chair; 
and,  after  getting  all  his  legs  in  a  line  upon  the  topmost  part  of  it,  he  would 
hang  there  for  hours  together,  and  often,  with  a  low  and  inward  cry,  would 
seem  to  inyite  me  to  take  notice  of  him. 

'*  The  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whole  life  in  the  trees,  and  nerer 
leaves  them  but  through  force  or  accident.  An  all-ruling  Providence  has 
ordained  man  to  tread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  eagle  to  soar  in  the 
expanse  of  the  skies,  and  the  monkey  and  squirrel  to  inhabit  the  trees ;  still 
these  may  change  their  relative  situations  without  feeing  much  inconveni- 
ence; but  the  sloth  is  doomed  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  the  trees;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  not  upon  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel  and  the 
monkey,  but  under  them.  He  moves  suspended  from  the  branch,  he  rests 
suspended  from  it,  and  he  sleeps  suspended  from  it.  To  enable  him  to  do 
this,  he  must  have  a  very  different  formation  from  that  of  any  oth^  khown 
quadruped.  ^ 

^*  Hence,  his  seemingly  bungled  conformation  is  at  once  accounted  for ; 
and,  in  lieu  of  the  sloth  leading  a  painful  life,  and  entailing  a  melancholy 
and  miserable  existence  on  its  progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to  surmise  that  it  enjojrs 
life  just  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  and  that  his  extraordinary  format 
tion  and  singular  habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage  us  to  admire  the 
wonderful  works  of  Omnipotence. 

''  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  sloth  does  not  hang  he^d  downwards  like 
the  vampire.  When  asleep,  he  supports  himself  on  a  branch  parallel  to  the 
earth.  He  first  seizes  the  branch  with  one  arm^  and  then  with  the  other; 
and,  after  that,  brings  up  both  his  legs,  one  by  one,  to  the  same  branch ;  so 
that  all  four  are  in  a  line ;  he  seems  perfectly  at  rest  in  this  position. 
Now,  had  he  a  tail,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  in 
this  position ;  were  he  to  draw  it  up  with  his  legs,  it  would  interfere  with 
them ;  and  were  he  to  let  it  hang  down,  it  would  become  the  sport  of  the 
winds.  Thus  his  deficiency  of  tail  is  a  benefit  to  him ;  it  is  merely  an 
apology  for  a  tail,  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

'*  I  observed  when  he  was  climbing,  he  never  used  his  arms  both  together, 
but  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately.  There  is  a  singu- 
larity in  his  hair,  different  from  that  of  all  other  animals,  and,  I  believe, 
hitherto  unnoticed  by  naturalists;  his  hair  is  thicl^  and  coarse  at  the 
extremity,  and  gradually  tapers  to  the  root,  where  it  becomes  fine  as  the 
finest  spider's  web.  His  fur  has  so  much  the  hue  of  the  moss  which  grows 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  that  it  is.  very  difllcult  to  make  him  out,  ^en 
he  is  at  rest. 

**  The  male  of  the  three-toed  sloth  has  a  longitudinal  bar  of  very  fine 
black  hair  on  his  back,  rather  lower  than  the  shoulder-blades ;  on  eadi  side 
of  this  black  hair  there  is  a  space  of  yellow  hair,  equally  fine ;  it  has  the 
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appearance  of  being  pressed  into  the  body,  and  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  singed.  If  we  examine  the  anatomy  of  his  fore  legs,  we  shall  imme- 
diately perceive  by  their  firm  and  muscular  texture,  how  very  capable  they 
are  of  supporting  the  pendent  weight  of  his  body,  both  in  climbing  and  at 
rest ;  and,  instead  of  pronouncing  them  a  bungled  composition,  as  a  cele- 
brated naturalist  has  done,  we  shall  consider  them  as  remarkably  well  cal- 
culated to  perform  thisir  ordinary  functions. 

"  As  the  sloth  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests  within  the  tropics,  where  the 
trees  touch  each  other  in  the  greatest  profusion,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  confine  himself  to  one  tree  alone  for  food,  and  entirely  strip 
it  of  its  leaves.  During  the  many  years  I  have  ranged  the  forests,  I  have 
never  seen  a  tree  in  syich  a  state  of  nudity ;  indeed  I  would  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, that  by  the  time  the  animal  has  finished  the  last  of  the  old  leaves, 
there  would  be  a  new  crop  on  the  part  of  the  tree  he  had  stripped  first,  ready 
for  him  to  begin  again,  so  quick  is  the  process  of  vegetation  in  these 
counfties. 
'  "  Th  Jl  is  a  saying  among  the  Indians,  that  when  the  wind  blows,  the 
sloth  begins  to  travel.  In  calm  weather  he  remains  tranquil,  probably  not 
liking  to  cling  to  the  brittle  extremity  of  the  branches,  lest  they  should  break 
with  him  in  passing  from  one  tree  to  another ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind 
rises,  the  branches  of  the  neighboring  trees  become  interwoven,  and  then 
the  sloth  seizes  hold  of  them,  and  pursues  his  journey  in  safety.  There  is 
seldom  an  entire  day  of  calm  in  these  forests.  The  trade  wind  generally 
sets  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  thus  the  sloth  may  set  oflf  after 
breakfast,  and  get  a  considerable  way  before  dinner.  He  travels  al  a  good 
round  pace ;  and  were  you  to  see  him  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  as  I  have  done, 
you  would  never  think  of  calling  him  a  sloth. 

"Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  different  histories  we  have  of  this 
quadruped  are  erroneous  on  two  accounts ;  first,  that  the  writers  of  them, 
deterred  by  difiiculties  and  local  annoyances,  have  not  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  him  in  his  native  haunts ;  and,  secondly,  they  have  described  him  in 
a  situation  in  which  he  was  never  intended  by  nature  to  cut  a  figure,  I 
mean  on  the  ground.  The  sloth  is  as  much  at  a  loss  to  proceed  on  his 
journey  upon  a  smooth  and  level  floor,  as  a  man  would  be  who  had  to  walk 
a  mile  in  stilts  upon  a  line  of  feather-beds. 

"  One  day,  as  we  were  crossing  the  Essequibo,  I  saw  a  large  two-toed 
sloth  on  the  ground  upon  the  bank ;  how  he  got  there  nobody  could  tell ; 
the  Indian  said  he  had  never  surprised  a  sloth  in  such  a  situation  before ; 
he  would  hardly  have  come  there  to  drink,  for  both  above  and  below  the 
place,  the  branches  of  the  trees  touched  the  water,  and  afibrded  him  an  easy 
and  safe  access  to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though  the  trees  were  not  above 
twenty  yards  from  him,  he  could  not  make  his  way  through  the  sand,  in 
time  to  escape  before  we  landed.  As  soon  as  we  got  up  to  him,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  back,  and  defended  himself  in  a  gallant  style  with  his 
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fore  legs.  '  Come,  poor  fellow,'  Mid  I  to  him,  '  if  duiu  hut  got  into  a 
hobbie  to  day,  thou  sbalt  not  siifler  for  it ;  I'll  take  no  adrantage  of  thee  in 
misfortone ;  the  forest  is  la^e  enough  both  for  thee  and  toe  to  rove  in ;  go 
thy  -ways  up  above,  and  enjoy  tbyself  in  these  endless  wilds;  it  is  more 
than  probable  thou  wilt  never  have  another  interview  with  man.  So,  fare 
thee  well.'  On  saying  this,  I  took  up  a  large  stick  which  waa  lying  there, 
held  it  for  him  to  hook  on,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  a  high  and  stately 
mora.  He  ascended  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  about  a  minute  he  was 
almost  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  now  went  off  in  aside  direction,  and 
caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  neighboring  tree ;  be  then  proceeded  towards 
the  heart  of  the  forest ;  I  stood  looking  on,  lost  in  amazement  at  his  singtilaT 
mode  ot  progress.  I  foUowed  him  with  my  eye  till  the  interveniog  branches 
closed  in  betwixt  us ;  and  then  I  lost  sight  forever  of  the  two-toed  sloth.  I 
was  going  to  add,  that  1  never  saw  a  sloth  take  to  his  heels  in  such  earnest; 
but  the  expression  will  not  do,  for  the  sloth  has  no  heels," 


# 


THE  SIX-BANDED  ABUADILLO.i 


Undir  the  general  name  of  armadillo,  we  i^y  reckon  several  q>eciee 
which  seem  to  ug  really  distinct ;  in  all  of  them  the  animal  b  protected  by 
a  oust  resembling  bone ;  it  cavers  the  head,  tlie  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks, 
the  buttocks,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  extremity.  This  crust  is  covered  out- 
wardly by  a  thin  skin,  sleek  and  transparent;  the  only  parts  that  are  not 
sheltered  by  this  buckler,  are  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  the  belly,  wfaidt 
presents  a  white  grainy  skin,  like  that  of  a  plucked ' fowl ;  and,  in  consider- 
ine  these  parta  with  attention,  yoo  will  perceive  the  appearaiv«  of  scales 
which  are  of  the  same  substance  as  the  crust.    This  erust  is,  however,  not 

'  Oaiyjvut  $exeindut,  Lin.  Tbegcnui  Datypia  bu  two  upper  trul  foui  loner  iaciKm, 
uimfiiinn  oone  ;  oiDlan  Tsryina  in  ihe  uienl  »pcciei  from  twcnly-eiriil  to  nxIj-eighL 
■imple,  Cflindrical,  sepante,  triihoal  enunel  on  the  inaer  nde ;  n«td  lonf ;  moath  see 
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of  one  pie^e,  like  that  of  the  turtle ;  it  consists  of  several  parts  joined  to  eaeh 
other  by  as  many  membranes,  iidiich  put  this  armor  in  motion.  The  num- 
ber of  these  natural  bands  does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  animal ;  for 
the  young  armadillo  and  the  adults  have  in  the  same  species  the  same  num- 
ber. Father  d'Abbeville  has  distinguished  six  species  of  the  armadilb,  but 
the  principal  difference  between  them  consists  in  the  number  of  bands  or 
divisions  in  the  armor  of  the  different  species.  The  six-banded  armadillo 
differs  from  its  fellows  in  being  also  of  a  smaller  size,  not  larger  than  that 
of  a  young  pig,  and  in  its  tail  being  shorter. 

The  armadilloes  in  general  are  innocent,  harmless  animals ;  if  they  can  pe- 
netrate into  gardens,  they  will  eat  melons,  potatoes,  pulse  and  roots.  Though 
used  originally  to  the  hot  climates  of  America,  they  Uve  in  temperate  regions. 
They  walk  quickly,  but  they  can  neither  leap,  run,  nor  climb  up  trees ;  so  they 
cannot  escape  by  flight;  they  have  then  no  other  resource  but  to  hide  them- 
selves in  their  hojies,  or,  if  they  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their  subterra- 
neou^^itations,  they  contrive  to  dig  one  before  they  are  overcome ;  for  the 
mole  is^P  more  expert  in  digging  the  ground.  They  are  sometimes  cau^t 
before  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  they  then  make  such  a  resistance,  that  the 
tail  is  broken  without  bringing  out  the  body ;  in  order  to  take  them  without 
mutilation,  the  burrow  must  be  opened;  they  are  then  caught  without 
making  any  resis^ce.  When  they  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  their 
pursuers,  they  roU  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  and  are  placed  near  the  fire,  to 
force  them  to  stretch  out  their  coat  of  mail ;  which,  hard  as  it  is,  as  soon  as 
it  is  touched  with  the  finger,  the  animal  receives  so  quick  an  impression, 
that  he  contracts  instantaneously.  When  they  are  in  deep  burrows,  the 
method  of  forcing  them  out  is  to  smoke  them,  or  to  let  water  run  down  the 
hole ;  the  former  process,  however,  is  not  always  successful,  as  while  his 
pursuer  digs,  the  animal  digs  also,  and  so  effectually  closes  up  the  hole,  by 
throwing  up  the  earth  backwards,  that  the  smoke  is  excluded.  Some  pre- 
tend they  remain  under  ground  above  three  months  without  venturing  out : 
it  is  true,  that  they  remain  in  their  holes  in  the  daytime,  and  never  go  out 
but  in  the  ni^t  to  seek  for  their  subsistence.  The  armadillo  is  hunted 
with  small  dogs,  who  soon  overtake  him ;  but  he  stops  before  they  have 
reached  him,  and  contracts  himself;  in  this  condition  he  is  taken  and  carried 
off.  If  he  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  he  escapes  the  dogs  and 
the  hunten,  by  rolling  himself  up,  and  letting  himself  fall  down  like  a  ball, 
without  injury  6r  prejudice  to  his  scales. 

"  The  armadillo,"  says  Mr  Waterton,  "  is  very  common  in  these  (the  South 
American)  forests;  he  burrows  in  the  sand  hUls  like  a  rabbit.  As  it  often 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  dig  him  out  of  his  hole^  it  would  be  a  long  and 
laborious  business  to  attack  each  hole  indiscriminately,  without  knowing 
whether  the  animal  were  there  or  not.  To  prevent  disappointment,  the 
Indians  carefully  mine  the  mouth  of  tlie  hole,  and  put  a  short  stick  down  it. 
Now  if,  on  introducing  the  stick,  a  number  of  musquitoes  come  out,  the 
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Indians  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  annadillo  is  in  it ;  whenever  there  are 
no  mnsqaitoes  in  the  hole,  there  is  no  armadillo." 

These  animals  are  lat,  and  very  prolific ;  the  female  brings  forth,  as  it  is 
reported,  four  young  ones  every  month,  which  makes  their  species  very 
nnmerons.  They  are  good  to  eat,  and  are  easily  taken  with  snares  laid  for 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  marshy  grounds,  which  they 
inhabit  in  preference.  It  is  pretended,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake ;  it  is  likewise  pretended,  that  they  live  in  peace  with 
these  reptiles,  which  are  often  found  in  their  holes.  The  savages  apply 
their  scales  to  difierent  purposes,  and  make  of  them  baskets,  boxes,  and 
other  small  vessels  light  and  solid.  The  armadillo  is  only  found  in  South 
America. 


THE    TAMANOIR,    THE    TAMANDUA,    AND^HE 
FOURMILLIER,    OR    ANT-EATER.^ 


'IT 


SoTTTH  AuERicA  produces  three  species  of  animals,  with  a  long  snout,  a 
small  mouth,  and  no  teeth ;  their  tongues,  of  a  round  form,  are  remarkably 
long;  with  which  they  catch  the  ants,  which  are  their  principal  food.  On 
coming  to  an  ant  hiU,  the  animal  scratches  it  up  with  his  daws,  and  then 
protrudes  his  slender  tongue,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  exceedingly 
long  earth-worm.  It  is  covered  with  a  viscous  saliva.  To  this  the  ants 
adhere,  and,  by  retracting  it,  he  swallows  thousands  of  them.  He  also 
tears  up  the  nests  of  woodlice,  and  often  climbs  the  trees  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  of  the  wild  bees  and  their  honey.  The  first  of  these  ant-eaters  is  that 
ivhich  the  Brazilians  call  tamandua  guacu,  or  great  tamandua,  to  whom  the 
French  settled  in  America  have  given  the  name  of  tamanoir.  The  English 
call  it 

THE    GREAT    ANT-EATER.i 

This  animal  is  about  four  feet  in  length  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  his  head  is  fourteen  or  fiften  inches  long,  his  snout 
stretches  out  to  a  great  length ;  his  tail,  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  is  covered 
with  ron^  hair,  which  is  more  than  a  foot  in  length ;  his  neck  is  short ; 
his  head  narrow;  his  eyes  black  and  small;  his  ears  round;  his  tongue 
thin,  more  than  two  feet  long,  which  he  folds  again  in  his  mouth,  after  he 
draws  it  entirely  out.  His  legs  are  but  one  foot  high;  the  fore  legs  are  a 
little  higher  and  more  slender  than  those  behind;  he  has  round  feet;  the 

>  Mjfi'meeopha£ra  iubata,  Liv.  Animals  of  the  ^ns  Mgrmeoophaga  are  utterly  tooth- 
leM ;  they  have  the  nead  elongated ;  mnzzle  tapenng  to  a  point:  tonpie  long,  protractile ; 
toes  united,  fimr  before  and  fite  bdund,  or  two  oefore  and  four  behind,  anned  with  strong 
;  two  pectoral  and  two  Tential  mammm ;  tail  long;  sometimes  prehensile.       » 
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fore  feet  are  armed  with  four  claws,  the  two  middle  ones  are  the  longest; 
those  b^ad  hciTe  fire  claws.  The  hair  of  his  head  thi  body  ia  black  aikd 
white;  this  animal  tunu  fail  tail  up  on  tus  back,  and  coTers  with  it  his 
whole  body,  when  he  is  inclined  to  sleep,  or  wants  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  rain  or  the  heat  of  the  sua.    The  loDg  hair  of  his  tail  uid  of  his  body  is 


Bot  round  in  all  its  extent ;  it  is  flat  towards  the  end,  and  feds  like  dry 
f^TBBH.  He  waves  his  tail  frequently  and  hastily  when  he  is  irritated,  but  it 
hangs  down  when  he  is  composed,  and  he  sweeps  the  way  with  it  as  he 
goes.  The  tomanoir  walks  slewly ;  a  man  can  easily  orertake  him  in 
nmning ;  bis  feet  seem  less  calculated  to  walk  than  to  climb,  and  to  fastai 
rauttd  bodies ;  and  he  holds  so  fast  a  branch  or  a  stick,  that  it'is  not  possible 
to  snatch  either  from  him.  The  second  of  these  animals  is  thai  which 
the  Americans  call 

THE  TAMANDtTA.i 
He  is  much  smaller  than  the  tamanoir;  he  is  not  above  ei^teto  inches 
from  the  eitremiiies  of  the  snout  to  the  nimp ;  his  head  is  five  inches  lon^ 
bis  BDOut  crooked,  and  undemeatli  flat  and  long ;  he  has  a  tail  ten  inches 
long,  without  hair  at  the  end ;  his  ears  are  erect,  and  about  an  inch  in 
length;  his  tongue  is  round,  eight  inches  long,  and  placed  in  a  sort  of 
gutter  or  hollow  canal  within  the  lower  jaw;  his  legs  are  not  above  four 
inches  in  height,  his  feet  are  of  the  same  form,  and  have  the  same  number 
of  claws  as  the  tamanoir.  He  climbs  up  and  holds  fast  a  branch,  or  a  stick, 
like  the  tamanoir,  and  hia  march  is  equally  slow.  He  does  not  cover  him- 
self with  hu  tail,  which  cannot  shelter  him,  being  almost  bare ;  the  hair  <^ 
the  fore  part  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  tamanoir;  when  he  sleeps  he  hides 
his  bead  under  his  neck  and  his  fore  legs.  The  third  of  these  ■nimnh  u 
that  which  the  naturalists  of  Guiana  call 

'  Mymtatphaga  Indodylu,  Lur.    ' 
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THE  WATIRIWAOU,! 
And  the  French  founnillier,  or  ant-eater.  He  is  still  much  smaller  than 
the  tamandua,  being  not  above  six  or  seven  inches  in  length  from  the  extre« 
mity  of  the  snout  to  the  tail ;  his  head  is  two  inches  long;  the  snout  is  not 
near  8ol<xigas  that  of  the  tamanoir,  or  the  tamandua;  his  tail  is  seven 
inches  in  length,  is  bent  underneath,  and  bare  at  the  end ;  his  tongue  is  nar-* 
row,  long,  and  flat ;  his  neck  b  abnost  bare ;  the  head  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  body ;  his  eyes  placed  low,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  comers  of  the 
month;  his  ears  are  small  and  hidden  by  the  hair;  his  legs  are  but  three 
inches  in  height ;  the  fore  feet  have  no  more  than  two  claws,  the  outward 
is  much  longer  than  the  inward  one ;  the  hind  feet  have  four  claws ;  the 
hair  of  the  body  is  about  nine  inches  long ;  he  feels  smooth ;  his  color  is 
shining,  diversified  with  red  and  yellow ;  his  feet  are  not  made  to  walk,  but 
to  climb  up,  and  to  take  hold  of  branches  of  trees,  on  which  he  hangs  him^ 
self  by  the  extremity  of  his  tail.  ^^ 

These  three  animals,  so  different  in  the  size  and  proportions  qi^^^ody, 
have,  nevertheless,  many  things  in  common,  as  to  confomvation^Rd  their 
natural  instinct.  All  three  feed  upon  ants,  an^  suck  honey  and  other  liquid 
and  viscous  substances ;  they  gather  quickly  crumbs  of  bread  and  small  pieces 
of  meat ;  they  are  tamed  and  domesticated  easily ;  they  can  subsist  a  long 
whjjie  without  food ;  they  do  not  swallow  all  the  liquor  which  they  keep  in 
their  mouth — one  part  of  it  issues  out  of  their  nostrils;  they  commonly 
sleep  in  the  daytime,  and  change  their  station  in  the  night;  they  go  so 
slowly,  that  a  man  may  overtake  them  easily  whilst  running  in  open  ground. 
The  savages  eat  their  flesh,  which  has,  however,  an  unsavory  taste. 

The  tamanoir  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  great  fox,  and  for  that  reason 
some  travellers  call  him  the  American  fox ;  he  is  strong  enough  to  defend 
himself  against  a  large  dog,  and  even  a  jaguar ;  when  he  is  attacked  he 
fights  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  like  the  bear,  and  makes  use  of  his  fore 
claws,  which  are  murdering  weapons,  for  his  protection ;  afterwards  he  lies 
on  his  back  to  use  his  hind  legs,  and  in  this  situation  he  is  almost  i;ivinci- 
ble ;  he  fights  with  obstinacy  to  the  last  extremity,  and  even  after  he  has 
put  his  adversary  to  death,  he  keeps  hold  of  him  a  long  while.  He  is 
covered  with  long  bushy  hair,  and  a  very  thick  skin ;  besides,  his  flesh  is 
remarkably  hard,  and  he  seldom  loses  his  life  in  these  engagements. 

The  tamanoir,  the  tamandua,  and  the  fourmillier,  are  natives  of  tlie 
hottest  climates  only  of  America ;  they  are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Guiana,  and 
in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  &c. ;  they  do  not  breed  in  Canada,  nor  in 
the  other  frozen  regions  of  the  New  World,  and  do  not  belong  consequently 
to  the  Ancient  Continent. 
.  We  copy  the  following  from  "  Waterton's  Wanderings." 

"  The  ants  have  their  enemies,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  animated  nature. 

*  Myrmecophaga  didadylOf  Lin. 

35 
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Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  stand  the  three  species  of  ant-bears.  The 
smallest  is  not  much  larger  than  a  rat ;  the  next  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  fox  ; 
and  the  third,  a  stout  and  powerfcd  animal,  measuring  about  six  feet  from 
the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  He  is  the  most  inofiensire  of  all  animals, 
and  never  injures  the  property  of  man.  He  is  chiefly  found  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and  seems  partial  to  the  low  and  swampy  parts  near 
creeks,  where  the  Troely  tree  grows.  There  he  goes  up  and  down  in  quest 
of  ants,  of  which  there  is  never  the  least  scarcity;  so  that  he  soon  obtains  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  with  very  little  trouble.  He  cannot  travel  fast; 
m*in  is  superior  to  him  in  q>eed.  Without  swiftness  to  enable  him  to 
escape  from  his  enemies,  without  teeth,  the  possessionof  which  would  assist 
him  in  >5elf«'defence,  and  without  the  power  of  burrowing  in  the  ground,  by 
which  he  might  conceal  himself  from  his  pursuers,  he  is  still  capable  of 
ranging  through  these  wilds  in  perfect  safety ;  nor  does  he  fear  the  fatal 
pres^ie  of  the  serpent's  fold,  nor  the  teeth  of  the  famished  jaguar.  Nature 
has  fl^B^his  fore  legs  wonderfully  thick,  strong  and  muscular,  and  armed 
his  feeMKh  three  tremendous  sharp  and  crooked  claws.  Whenever  he  seizes 
an  animal  with  these  formidable  weapons,  he  hugs  it  close  to  his  body,  and 
keeps  it  there  till  it  dies  through  pressure,  or  want  of  food.  Nor-  does  the 
ant-bear,  in  the  mean  time,  suffer  from  want  of  aliment,  as  it  is  a  well  kzMwn 
{act,  that  he  can  go  longer  without  food  than  perhaps  any  other  animal, 
except  the  land  tortoise.  His  skin  is  of  a  texture  that  perfectly  resists  the 
bite  of  a  dog :  his  hinder  parts  are  protected  by  thick  and  shaggy  hair, 
while  his  immense  tail  is  large  enough  to  cover  his  whole  body. 

"  The  Indians  have  a  great  dread  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  ant-bear ; 
and  after  disabling  him  in  the  chase,  they  never  think  of  approaching  him 
till  he  is  quite  dead.  It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  this  caution,  that  natural- 
ists have  never  yet  given  to  the  world  a  true  and  correct  drawing  of  this 
singular  animal,  or  described  the  peculiar  position  of  his  fore  feet  when  he 
walks  or  stands.  If,  in  taking  a  drawing  from  a  dead  ant-bear,  yQU  judge 
of  the  ^sition  in  which  he  stands  from  that  of  all  other  terrestrial  animals, 
the  sloth  excepted,  you  will  be  in  error.  Examine  only  «  figure  of  this 
anima],  in  books  of  natural  history,  or  inspect  a  stuffed  specimen  in  the 
best  museums,  and  you  will  see  that  the  fore  claws  are  just  in  the  same 
forward  attitude  as  those  of  a  dog,  or  a  common  bear,  when  he  walks  or 
stands.  But  this  would  be  an  intolerable  attitude  for  the  ant-bear.  The 
length  and  curve  of  his  claws  cannot  admit  of  such  a  position.  When  he 
walks  or  stands,  his  feet  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  clubhands.  He 
goes  entirely  on  the  outer  side  of  his  fore  feet,  which  are  quite  bent  inwards ; 
the  claws  collected  into  a  point,  and  going  under  the  foot.  In  this  position 
he  is  quite  at  ease ;  while  his  long  claws  are  disposed  of  in  a  manner  to 
render  them  harmless  to  him,  and  are  prevented  from  becoming  dull  and 
worn,  like  those  of  the  dog,  which  would  inevitably  be  the  case,  did  their 
points  come  in  actual  contact  with  ^e  ground ;  for  his  claws  have  not  the 
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retraclile  power  irliich  enables  auimalB  of  the  feline  specie*  to  preserre  the 
sharpnew  of  theii  ctaW od  ttie  most  fliaty  path.  A  slight  inspection  oT  the 
foTe  feet  of  the  ant-bear  will  easily  convince  you  of  the  mistakes  that  artists 
and  natoralistB  hare  fallen  into;  for  you  will  perceire  that  Ute  whole  onter 
side  of  his  foot  ia'  not  only  deprived  of  hair,  but  is  hjird  and  calloos ;  proof 
positive  of  its  being  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  ground.  On  the  contniy, 
the  inner  side  of  the  bottom  of  his  foot  is  soft  and  rather  hairy. 

"  There  is  another  singularity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ant-bear.  He  has 
two  very  lai^e  glands  situated  below  the  roof  of  the  tongue.  From  these  is 
emitted  a  glutinous  liquid,  with  which  his  long  tongue  is  lubricated  when 
he  puts  it  into  the  aaxt,'  nests.  These  glands  are  of  the  same  substanee  «s 
those  found  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  woodpecker.  The  secretion  from  them, 
when  wet,  is  very  clammy  and  adhesive ;  but  on  being  dried,  it  loses  thoM 
qualities,  and  you  can  pu1verize.it  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb;  so.  that 
in  dissection,  if  any  of  it  has  got  upon  the  fur  of  the  animal,  allow  it  jo  dry 
there,  and  then  it  may  be  removed,  without  leaving  any  stain  befaJ^^  The 
ant-bear  is  a  pacific  animal.  As  his  habits  and  haunts  diff^^Putially 
from  those  of  any  other  animal  in  the  forest,  he  might  live  toTgood  old 
age,  and  die  in  peace  at  last,  weretft  not  that  his  Arab  is  good  food.  On 
this  account  the  Indian  wages  perpetual  war  with  him,  aitd  as  he  cannot 
escape  by  fiight,  he  falls  sn  easy  prey  to  the  poisoned  arrow.  If  he  be  ever 
closely  attacked  by  a  dog,  be  throws  himself  on  kjs  back,  and  if  he  eaa 
catch  hold  of  his  enemy  with  his  tremendous  daws,  the  invader  is  sure  to 
pay  for  his  rashness  with  the  loss  of  life." 


THE  PANGOLIN*  AND  PHATAGIN;*  OR,  THE 
SHOBT  AND  LONG-TAILED  MANIS. 


Tbese  animals  ore  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  scaly  lizards ; 
but  they  are  not  only  of  another  genus,  but  even  of  another  clase  than  the 
fizatds,  which  are  oviparous  reptiles,  while  the  pangolin  and  the  phaiagin 
*te  viviparous  quadrtipeds. 

'  MaroM  eraiiicaadala,  Oiorr. 

'  Manit  limgicavilata,  Qtorr.  The  genus  Afonti  u  ealirdy  toolblcu;  (ba  bod^ii 
In-—! J  _:.L ,^  tritngnlw,  tad  irobri«ted  Kalei,  and  opablB 
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All  the  lizards  arc  wholly  covered,  even  under  the  belly,  with  a  sleek 
speckled  skin,  resembling  scales ;  but  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  have 
DO  scales  under  their  throat,  on  the  breast,  or  the  belly ;  the  phatagin,  like 
the  other  quadrupeds,  has  hair  on  all  these  under  parts  of  the  body ;  the 
pangolin  has  nothing  but  a  smooth  skin  without  hair.  The  scales  with 
which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of  these  two  animals  are  clothed  and 
covered,  do  not  stick  to  the  skin ;  they  are  only  fixed  and  inherent  to  it 
^indemeath ;  they  are  moveable,  like  the  prickles  of  the  porcupine.  These 
scales  are  so  large,  so  hard,  and  so  sharp,  that  they  frighten  and  discourage 
all  animals  of  prey ;  on  collision  they  will  strike  fire  like  flint ;  it  is  an 
offensive  armor  which  wounds  while  it  resists.    . 

The  most  cruel  and  the  most  voracious  animals,  such  as  the  tiger  and  the 
panther,  make  but  useless  efibrts  to  devour  these  aimed  animals ;  they  tread 
upon  them,  roll  them;  but  when  they  attempt  to  seize  them,  they  are 
grievously  wounded;  they  can  neithc% terrify  them  by  violence,  nor  bruise, 
nor  ^^|kl  t^em  with  their  weight. 

Whe^M  pangolin  and  the  phatagiif  contract  themselves,  they  do  not 
take,  as  tne  hedgehog,  a  globular  and  unifo^  figure ;  they  form  an  oblong 
coat  of  armor ;  but  their  thick  and  long  Sil  remains  outward,  and  encircles 
their  bodies.  This  exterior  part,  by  which  it  seems  these  animals  might 
otherwise  be  seized,  carries  its  own  defence ;  it  is  covered  with  scales 
equally  hard  and  sharp  with  those  with  which  the  body  is  clothed,  and  as  it 
is  convex  above,  and  flat  below,  in  the  form  of  half  a  pyramid,  the  sides  are 
covered  with  square  scales  folded  in  a  right  angle,  as  thick  and  as  sharp  as 
the  others ;  so  that  the  tail  seems  to  be  still  more  strongly  armed  than  the 
body,  the  under  parts  of  which  are  unprovided  with  scales. 

The  pangolin,  or  short  tailed  manis,  is  larger  than  the  phatagin,  or  long 
tailed  kind ;  his  fore  feet  are  covered  with  scales,  but  the  phatagin's  feet 
and  part  of  his  fore  legs  have  none,  being  only  clothed  with  hair.  The 
pangolin  has  also  larger  scales,  thicker,  more  convex,  and  not  so  close  as 
those  of  the  phatagin,  which  are  armed  with  three  sharp  points ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  scales  of  the  pangolin  are  without  points,  and  uniformly  sharp. 
The  phatagin  is  hairy  upon  the  belly;  and  the  pangolin  has  no  hair  on  that 
part  of  his  body,  but  between  those  scales  which  cover  his  back  some  thick 
and  long  hair  issues  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog,  which  are  not  found  on  the 
back  of  the  phatagin. 

The  pangolin  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  including  his  tail ;  the 
tail  is  very  near  as  long  as  the  body,  though  it  appears  shorter  when  young ; 
the  scales  are  not  then  so  large  nor  so  thick,  and  of  a  pale  color,  which  is 
deeper  when  the  animal  is  adult ;  they  acquire  such  a  hardness,  that  they 
resist  a  musket  ball.  Like  the  ant-eaters,  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin 
live  chiefly  upon  ants;  they  have  also  a  very  long  tongue,  a  narrow  month, 
and  without  apparent  teeth ;  their  body  and  their  tail  are  also  very  long,  and 
the  claws  of  their  feet  very  near  of  the  same  length  and  the  same  form,  but 
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eqn^  in  mimberi  Like  the  uit-eater,  the  puigolin  is  also  looihless,  sod 
has  B  long  cylindrical  tongue,  which  it  asn  in  the  tame  matinei  as  thu 
animal  to  procure  the  insects  on  which  it  subaiste.  When  the  pangolin 
opproaches  a&  ent  hill,  it  lies  down  near  it,  concealing  tu  mudi  aa  possible 
the  place  of  its  retreat,  and  eiretduDg  oat  its  long  tongue  amtrng  the  Bn[s, 
keeping  it  for  some  time  immorable.  Theie  little  creatures,  allured  b;  its 
shining  appearance,  and  the  unciuoua  substance  with  which  it  is  imeared, 
instnntly  gather  upon  it  in  great  niunbecs;  and  when  the  pangolin  supposes 
That  it  has  a  auSciency,  it  quickly  withdraws  the  tongue,  and  aw^ows 
them  At  oncck  This  operation  it  repeats  till  it  is  satisfied,  or  till  the  ants, 
grown  more  cautious,  wil^e  no  longer  allured  to  their  destruction.  The 
ant-eaters  are  found  in  ^Prica;  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin,  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  i^Ve  the  n^oes  call  them  quogelo.  They  eat  their 
flesh,  which  they  rvrfB a  delicate,  wholesome  food;  they  also  use  their 
•calee  for  difierent  p^^s^^Their  mode  of  killing  it  is  by  beam 
clubs.  The  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  have  nothing  forbiddi^ 
figure ;  they  are  gentle,  harmless,  "and  innocent ;  they  feed4 
only ;  they  never  run  fast,  and  ^adknly  escape  the  pursuit  of  meiTCy  hiding 
ihemself  es  in  hollow  rocks,  or  in  Hes  whidi  they  dig  fot  themselTes ;  they 
ore  two  extraordinary  species,  not  nimieroUH,  nor  very  useful;  their  odd 
form  seems  to  place  them  u  an  intermediate  class  betwixt  the  quadrupeds 
and  the  reptiles. 


THE    CHLAMYPHOILUS* 


a  discovered  only  within  the  last  five  years.    From  the  tip  of  tht 
he  root  of  the  tail,  it  measures  but  five  inches  and  a  quarter;  its 

ih  compreetnl  ni 


ham  nnevt  upper  and  u  muv  lower  teelh,  ell  molaiB ;  the  !»□  flnl  >»  eacb  Jaw  poialad, 
tJM  Ten  flu  uid  cylindrical ;  ■bell  coinpoKd  af  &  lenei  of  transverte  plate*  ;  toe*  Bra 
beibn  and  bebiod,  irith  compresMd  naila  j  ivl  sboft,  tamed  dovnwtid* 
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height  at  the  shoalder  is  only  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  and  the  lengfth 
of  its  tail  is  one  inch.  This  is  rather  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  three 
banded  armadillo.    It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 


THE    DUCK-BILLED*  PLATYPUS. i 

New  Holland  is  the  country  that  produces  this  anomalous  animal,  one 
of  the  strangest  sports  of  nature,  as  it  comhines  the  bill  of  a  bird  with  the 
usual  characteristics  of  a  quadruped.  So  singular  is  this  union,  that  it  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  the  trick  of  some  person,  iBl^e-  purpose  of  imposing 
on  collectors.  When  the  creature^  was  first  disco^Epd,  Tt  received  the  allu- 
siver^ame^ornithorynchus  paradoxicus ;  but  it  i^kice  been  Renominated 
anatinus,  or  duck-billed.  platyM^  Ifvfc  a- depressed  body, 
sembling  that  of  an  otter  iQ'inLtMKire,  which  is  covered  with  a 
>rown  above,  and  of  a  ii^nmgi^ous  whit^  beneath.  The  head 
id^  the  snout  so  exactly  re^foables  that  of  some  broad  billed 
species  of  duck,  that  it  might  easily  be  jwtaken  for  such.  The  tail  is  flat, 
furry,  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  body;  The  length  of  the  whole  animal, 
from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches ;  of  the  beak, 
an  inch  and  a  half.  The  legs  are  very  short,  and  terminate  in  a  broad  web, 
which  on  the  fore  feet  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  claws  ; 
but  on  the  hind  feet  reaches  no  further  than  the  roots  of  the  claws.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each  side,  a  little  beyond  the  beak,  are  situated 
two  oval  white  spots,  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of  which  the  eyes  are  em- 
bedded. 

From  the  general  form  of  this  animal,  and  particularly  its  bill  and  webbed 
feet,  it  may  naturally  be  concluded,  that  it  resides  in  watery  situations ; 
that  it  has  the  habit  of  digging  or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  under 
ground ;  and  that  its  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals 


ORDER    EIGHTH.— PACHYDERMATA. 

Animals  of  this  order  have  three  or  two  kinds  of  teeth ;  four  extremities, 
with  the  toes  variable  in  number,  and  furnished  with  strong  nails  or  hoofs ; 
no  clavicles ;  organs  of  digestion  not  disposed  for  ruminating.  This  order 
commences  the  series  of  hoofed  quadrupeds. 

*  Platyjntt  aavatvma.  This  gpenus,  which  comprises  only  two  indtridnals  yet  known, 
has  four  npper  and  four  lower  molars,  the  teeth  are  nbrous,  and  fixed  only  in  the 
gum ;  a  homy  beak  resembUng  a  duck's  bill ;  nostrils  contii^ous,  opening  at  the  end 
of  the  upper  mandible;  cheek  pouches ;  feet  webbed,  pentadactyle ;  with  a  spur  on  the 
hind  ones  in  the  male ;  tail  short,  broad  at  the  base.  * 
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FAMILY    I.— PROBOSCIDEA. 
In  this  fomilf  the  bdividuali  hare  their  upper  iQeitora  in  the  form  of 
elongated  toakg ;  molars  compound  and  in  small  number ;  fire  toes  on  ttU 
the  feet;  nose  prolouged  into  a  proboscis. 

THE  ELEPHANT.' 
The  human  race  excepted,  the  elephant  is  the  most  respectable  of  aoi- 
iubJs.  In  size,  he  surpasses  all  other  terrestrial  creatures,  and  in  under- 
standing he  is  inferiur  only  (o  man.  Of  bU  the  brute  creation,  the  elephsnt^ 
the  dog,  the  ape,  and  the  bearer,  are  most  admirable  for  their  sagacity ;  but 
the  genius  of  tbi  d,  beiog  instiucted  b;  man  in  almost 

erery  thing  he  I  has  only  the  afpearaoce  of  wisdom, 

and  the  bearer  i  regard  to  hiiwelf,  and  those  of  his 

species.    The  el  i  them  all  ihrffi :  he  unites  Jtll  Ibeir 

most  eminent  qi  the  principal  organ  of  th^jnonkey's 

dexterity;  the  el  rk  which  serves  him  instead  of  arms 

and  hands,  with  and  seize  the  smallest,  as  mil  as  lh», 

largest  objects,  c     ,  _  [h,  place  ibem  on  bis  back^  hold  ihem, 

or  throw  then  far  oET,  has  the  same  deiterity  as  the  monkef,  aod  at  the 
same  lime  the  Iractablcoeas  of  the  dog.  He  is,  like  bitn,  susceptible  of 
gratitude,  capable  of  a  slroag  attachment.  He  uses  himself  to  man  with- 
out reluctance,  and  submits  to  bim,  not  so  much  by  force,  as  by  good  treat- 
ment ;  he  serves  him  with  zeal,  intelligence,  and  lidetiiy.  In  fine,  the 
e)e]^nt,  Uke  the  bearer,  loves  the  society  of  his  equsla,  and  makes  them 
anderstand  him.  They  are  often  seen  to  assemble  together,  disperse,  act 
in  concert,  snd  if  they  do  not  erect  buildings,  and  do  not  work  in  common, 
it  is,  perhaps,  for  want  of  US'"  '>a\y,  and  tranquillity ;  for  men  have 
rery  anciently  multiplied  in  wftbe  regions  inhabited  by  the  elephant;  he 
consequently  lives  in  fear  and  anxiety,  and  is  no  where  a  peaceful  possessor 
of  a  space  krge  and  secure  enough  lo  establish  his  habitation  on  a  settled 
spot.  Erery  beii^  in  nature  has  bis  real  price,  and  relative  value;  to  judge 
of  both  in  the  elephant,  we  must  allow  him  at  least  the  judgment  of  the 
beav;er,  the  dexterity  of  die  monkey,  tUe  sentiment  of  the  dog,  and,  to  add 
lo  these  qualiS cations,  the  peculiar  advautagea  of  strength,  size,  and  longe- 
vity. We  must  not  forget  his  arms,  or  his  defence,  with  which  he  can  pierce 
through  and  conquer  the  lion.  We  must  observe,  that  he  shakes  the  ground 
at  every  step ;  that  with  bis  trunk  be  roots  up  trees ;  that  with  the  strength 

'  The  geoDS  E'ephaij  of  wliich  ihcic  ore  only  Iwo  speciei,  hat  Iwa  upper  incisors  or 
tiaki;  tan  upper  and  lour  lower  molsni.  Tnks  iliKhtly  Brched  lowHrde  ineir  extreintly, 
cumpoMd  of  lYory  owed  in  s  crusl  of  ouaniel ;  moltrs  composed  of  yerticsl  aod  trsns- 
"Tv  laminiB  coTpred  hy  enamel ;  fite  Iocs  nn  b.1]  the  feel ;  nose  elongnled  into  a  cylindri- 
cal probtwcia,  moveable  in  all  directions,  with  a  moicahle  appendix  ■!  the  termination, 
senuij  the  purpose  of  s  finger ;  hesi  Viiry  large ;  neck  short ;  eyes  smsll,  lateral ;  ears 
eititmelj  Bat  and  very  large ;  bixlj  large  and  massive )  toil  short,  tufted  al  Ibe  end ;  two 
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of  his  body  he  makN  a  breach  in  a  mill ;  that  being  lerrible  by  hia  force, 
he  is  invincible  by  the  resistance  only  of  his  enonnous  mass,  and  by  the 
IhiclcnesB  of  the  leather  which  corera  it ;  that  he  can  carry  on  his  back  n 
tower  armed  in  war,  with  a  nnmber  of  men ;  that  he  alone  mores  mochiiiea, 
and  carries  burthens,  which  sii  horses  cannot  more.  To  this  prodigions 
strength  he  joins  coorage,  prudence,  coc^ess,  and  aa  exact  obedience.  He 
preseires  moderation  even  in  his  most  riolent  pasaioo;  be  is  more  con- 
stant than  impetnooB  in  love;  in  anger  he  does  not  forget  his  friends;  be 
nerer  attacks  any  bnt  those  who  have  given  him  oSence ;  he  Temembeis 
favors  as  long  as  injuries.  Having  no  taste  for  flesh,  and  feeding  chiefly 
npon  vegetables,  he  is  not  natarally  an  enemy  to  other  animals ;  he  is  belov- 
ed by  them  all,  since  all  of  them  respect  se  to  fear  him. 
Foi  these  leasoos,  nfln  have  had  at  al  for  this  great, 
this  first  of  animals. '^The  ancients  ci  t  as  a  prodigy, 
a  miracle  of  nature ;  they  have  much  ural  faculties ; 
they  atiribote  to  him,  vithont  hesitaiioi  1  qualities,  hut 
moral  virtues. 
f  In  a  wild  state,  the  elephant  is  neilhe  i;  his  maimets 
are  social ;  he  seldom  wanders  alone ;  he  commonly  walks  in  company,  the 
oldest  leads  the  herd,  the  next  in  age  drives  ihem,  and  forms  the  rear;  the 
young  and  the  weak  are  in  the  middle.  The  females  carry  their  young,  and 
hold  them  chwe  with  their  trunks.  They  only  observe  this  order,  however, 
in  perilous  marches,  when  they  go  to  feed  on  cultivated  lands.  They  walk 
or  travel  with  less  precaution  in  forests  and  solitary  places,  but  still  keeping 
at  such  a  moderate  distance  from  each  other,  aa  to  be  able  to  give  mutual 
assistance,  and  seasonable  warnings  of  danger.  Some,  however,  straggle, 
and  remain  behind  the  others ;  none  but  these  are  attacked  by  hunters,  for 
a  small  army  would  be  requisite  to  assail  tbf)  whole  herd,  and  they  could 
not  conquer  without  a  great  loss  of  men.  It  is  even  dangerous  to  do  them 
the  least  injury ;  they  go  straight  to  the  offender,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
wei^t  of  their  body,  they  walk  so  fast  that  they  easily  overtake  the  lightest 
man  in  running;  they  pierce  him  through  with  their  tusks,  or  seize  him 
with  their  trunks,  throw  him  against  a  stone,  and  tread  bim  nnder  their 
feet ;  but  it  is  only  when  they  have  been  provoked,  that  they  become  so 
furious  and  so  implacable.  It  is  said,  that  when  they  have  been  once  attack- 
ed by  men,  or  have  fallen  into  a  snare,  they  never  forget  it,  and  seek  for 
revenge  on  all  occasions.  Aa  they  have  an  exqubite  sense  of  smell, 
peHiaps  more  perfect  than  any  other  animal,  owing  to  the  large  extent 
of  their  nose,  they  smell  a  man  at  a  great  distance,  and  conld  easily  follow 
him  by  the  track.  These  animals  are  fond  of  the  banks  of  river^  deep 
valleys,  shady  places,  and  marshy  grounds ;  they  cannot  subsist  a  long 
while  without  water,  and  they  make  it  thick  and  muddy  before  they  drink. 
They  often  fill  their  trunks  with  it,  either  to  convey  it  to  their  mouth,  or 
only  to  cool  their  nose,  and  to  amuse  themselves  in  sprinkling  it  nround 
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diem.  They  cannot  support  cold,  and  suffer  equallj  fram  eicessire  heat; 
for,  to  aroid  the  bumiDg  rays  of  the  sao,  they  penetrate  into  the  thickest 
foreslB.  They  also  bathe  of^eik  ia  the  water;  the  eDOrmoua  size  of  their 
body  is  rather  an  advantage  to  them  in  svimmiag,  and  they  do  not  swim 
ao  deep  in  the  water  as  other  anitDals;  besides, 'the  length  of  their  trunk, 
which  they  erect,  and-through  which  they  breathe,  talces  from  them  all  fear 
of  being  drowned. 

Their  common  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves,  and  young  branches  ;  they  also 
eat  fmit  and  com,  but  they  have  a  dislike  to  flesh  and  6sh.  When  one  of 
them  finds  abundant  pasture,  he  calls  the  others,  and  incites  them  to  come  and 
feed  with  him.  As  they  want  a  great  quantity  of  fodder,  they  often  change 
their  place,  and  ed  lands,  they  make  a  prodigious 

waste ;  their  bodit  weight,  they  destroy  ten  times  more 

with  their  feet,  tl  ;ir  food,  which  may  be  reckoned  at 

the  rate  of  one  hi  )f  grass  daily.    As  ifaey  never  feed 

bnt  in  great  nun  :  territory  in  about  an  hour's  time ; 

for  this  reason,  th  es  take  great  pains  to  prevent  their 

visits,  and  to  drivi  ;  a  great  noise,  and  great  fires;  not* 

withstanding  the:  the  elephants  often  take  possession 

of  them,  drire  away  the  cattle  and  men,  and  sometimes  pall  down  their 
cottages.  It  is  difficult  to  frighten  them,  as  they  are  little  susceptible  of 
fear;  nothing  can  stop  them  hut  fireworks,  and  crackers,  thrown  amongst 
them,  the  sudden  effect  of  which,  often  repeated,  forces  them  sometimes  10 
turnback.  It  is  very  difficult  to  part  them,  for  they  commonly  attack  their 
enemies  all  together,  proceed  uacoocemed,  or  turn  back. 

The  female  elephant  goes  two  years  with  young;  she  only  brings  forth 
one  at  a  time,  which  has  teeth  as  soon  as  brou^i  forth.  He  is  then  larger 
than  a  boar;  yet  his  tusks  are  not  visible,  they  appear  soon  after,  and  at 
six  months  old  are  some  inches  in  length;  at  that  age,  the  elephant  is 
larger  than  an  ox,  and  the  tusks  continue  to  increase  till  he  is  advanced 

It  is  very  easy  to  tame  the  elephant.  But  there  is  no  domestic  elephant 
that  has  not  been  wild  before.  The  manner  of  taking,  taming,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  submission,  deserves  pniticular  attention.  In  the  middle  of 
forests,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  which  they  frequent,  a  large  space 
is  chosen,  and  encircled  with  palisadoes  ;  the  strongest  trees  of  the  forest 
serve  instead  of  stakes,  to  which  cross  pieces  of  timber  arc  fastened,  which 
npport  the  other  stakes;  a  man  may  easily  pass  through  this  palisado; 
there  is  another  great  opening,  through  which  the  elephant  may  go  in,  with 
a  trap  hanging  over  it,  or  a  gate  which  is  abut  behind  him.  To  bring  him 
to  that  iaclosure,  he  must  be  enticed  by  a  tame  female,  ready  to  take  the 
male ;  and  when  her  leader  ihioks  she  is  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  obliges 
her  to  indicate  by  her  cries  the  condition  she  is  in.  The  wild  male  answers 
immediately,  and  begins  his  march  to  join  her :  she  repeats  her  cat!  now 
36 
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and  then,  and  sniTes  Gist  to  the  first  inclosure,  wteie  the  male,  followiiig 
her  track,  ^tere  ihrou^  the  same  gnte.  Aa  soon  as  he  perceives  himself 
shut  up,  bis  ardor  vanishes,  and  when  be  discovers  the  huDters,  he  becomes 
furious.  Tbey  throiT  Bl  him  ropes  niih  a  running  knot  to  stop  him;  they 
fetter  his  legs  and  his  trunk,  they  bring  two  or  three  tame  elephants,  led  by 
dexterous  men,  and  try  to  tic  them  with  the  wild  elephant,  and  at  laat,  by 
dint  of  dexterity,  stieugth,  teiror,  and  caresses,  they  succeed  iu  taming  him 
in  a  few  days. 

The  elephant,  once  tamed,  becomes  the  most  tractable  and  the  most  sub- 
missive of  bU  animals ;  he  conceives  an  aETectiou  for  his  leader,  he  caresses 
him,  and  secros  to  guess  whatever  can  please  him.  In  a  little  time  he 
understands  the  signs,  and  even  the  expression  of  sounds  ^  he  distinguishes 
ih^  tone  of  command,  that  of  an,  I  acts  accordingly. 

He  never  mistakes  the  words  of  es  his  orders  with 

attention,  eiecutes  them  with  pi  without  precijHta- 

tion ;  for  his  motions  are  alwaj  Jiaracter  seems  to 

participate  of  the  gravity  of  his  b  ht  to  bend  the  knee 

to  assist  those  who  will  lidc  on  1  his  friends  with  his 

trunk,  and  salutes  with  it  the  pe  ake  notice  of.    He 

makes  use  of  it  to  lift  burdens,  and  helps  to  load  himself.  He  has  no  aver- 
sion  to  being  clothed,  and  seems  to  delight  in  a  golden  hiuTiess  or  magnifi- 
cent  trappings.  He  is  easily  put  to  the  traces  of  carta,  and  draws  ships 
upon  occasion.  He  draws  evenly,  without  stopping,  or  any  marks  of  dis- 
like, provided  he  is  not  insulted  by  unseasonable  correction ;  and  provided 
his  driver  seems  to  be  thankful  for  tlic  spontaneous  exertion  of  bis  strength. 
His  leader  is  motmted  on  his  neck,  and  makes  use  of  an  iron  rod,  crooked 
Bt  the  end,  with  which  he  strikes  him  gently  on  the  head  to  make  him  nuq 
or  increase  his  pace.  But  often  a  word  is  sufficient,  especially  if  he  has  had 
time  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  his  leader,  and  has  a  confidence 
in  him.  His  attachment  is  sometimes  so  strong  and  so  lasting,  and  his 
affection  so  great,  that  commonly  he  refuses  to  serve  under  any  other  per- 
son ;  and  he  is  known  to  have  died  of  grief  for  having  in  anger  killed  his 
governor. 

If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  elephant  lives  two  hundred 
years,  and  that  he  begets  when  he  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
each  couple  brings  forth  forty  young  in  that  space  of  time.  Besides,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  other  animals,  and  little  even  from  pnen,  who  take 
them  with  great  difhcully,  the  species  has  not  decreased,  and  is  genemlly 
dispersed  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Indians  made  use  of  elephants  in  war. 
Amongst  those  nations  unacquainted  with  the  European  military  discipline, 
they  were  the  best  troops  of  their  armies ;  and  as  long  i:s  battles  were 
decided  by  mere  weapons,  they  commonly  vanquished.  Yet,  we  see  in 
history,  that  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  used  themselves  soon  to  those  mon- 
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Bteis  of  war ;  ihep  opened  their  ranka  to  let  them  go  thi  nugh ;  they  did  not 
attempt  to  wo'jnd  them,  but  threw  all  theii  dart*  agaioBl  their  leaders,  vba 
-were  forced  to  sunender,  and  to  calm  the  elephaats  when  Beparated  from 
their  tnwps;  and  now  that  fiie  is  become  the  element  of  war,  and  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  death,  the  elephants,  who  are  afraid  of  the  noise  and  the 
fire  of  the  artillery,  would  be  rather  an  incumbrance  in  battle,  and  mon 
dangerous  than  OBefol. 


,  Jn  those  regions,  however,  where  oar  cannons  and  murdering  arts  ara 
^•ccarcely  known,  they  6ght  still  with  elephants.  At  Cochin,  and  in  parts 
of  Malabar,  they  do  not  make  use  of  horses,  and  aU  those  who  do  not  fi^t 
oD  foot  are.  mounted  upon  elephants.  In  Tonqnin,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  the 
king,  and  all<ike  grandees,  never  tide  but  npon  elephants.  On  festival  days 
they  are  preceded  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  these  animals  richly 
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caparisoDetl,  and  corered  with  the  richest  siufia.  On  compariDg  the  rela- 
tions of  trarellera  and  historians,  it  appears  that  elephants  are  more 
aumerous  in  Africa  than  in  Asia;  they  are  there  also  less  mietrnstfu),  not 
to  wild,  and,  as  if  they  knew  the  nnskilfiihiess  and  the  little  power  of  the 
men  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  in  this  part  of  (he  world,  come  ereiy 
day  without  fear  to  their  habitations. 

The  following  extracts  are  furnished  by  Major  Deoham  :  "While  I  wss 
thtis  employed,  Uaramy  came  galloping  up,  saying  that  he  had  foimd  three 
very  large  elephants,  grazing  to  the  Eouth>east,  dose  to  the  water  ;  when  he 
came  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them,  all  the  persons  on  foot,  and  my 
servant  on  a  mule,  wete  ordered  to  halt,  wjiile  four  of  us,  who  were  mount* 
ed,  rode  up  to  these  stupendous  animals. 

"  The  Shiekh's  people  began  screei  Ithongh,  at  first, 

the  elei^nts  appeared  to  treat  out  i  }t,  yet  they  soon 

moved  off,  erecting  their  ears,  and  lOok  the  grotmd 

under  us.    One  was  an  immense  fellc  iteen  feet  hi^ ; 

the  other  two  were  females,  and  n  ickly,  while  the 

male  kepi  in  the  rear,  as  if  to  guai  wheeled  swifUy 

round  himj  and  Maramy  casting  a  spear  at  him,  which  struck  him  just  im- 
der  the  tail,  imd  seemed  to  give  him  about  as  much  pain  as  when  we  prick 
our  finger  with  a  pin  the  huge  beast  threw  up  his  pruboscis  in  the  air  with 
a  loud  roar,  and  from  it  cast  such  a  volume  of  sand,  that,  unprepared  as  I 
was  for  such  an  event,  nearly  blinded  me.  The  elephant  will  sometimes 
rush  upon  a  man  and  horse,  and  after  choking  them  with  dtist,  will  destroy 
them  in  an  instant. 

"As  we  had  cut  htm  off  from  following  his  companions,  he  look  the 
direction  leading  to  where  we  had  left  the  mule  and  the  footmen ;  they 
quickly  fled  in  all  directions,  and  ray  man  Columbus  was  so  alarmed,  that 
he  did  not  get  the  better  of  it  for  the  whole  day.  We  pressed  the  elephant 
now  vigy  close,  riding  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  him ;  and  his 
lobk  sometimes,  as  he  lumed  his  head,  had  the  effect  of  instantly  checking 
the  speed  of  iviy  horse ;  his  pace  never  exceeded  a  clumsy  rolling  walk,  but 
was  sufficient  to  keep  our  horses  io  a  short  gallop.  I  gave  him  a  ball  trom 
each  barrel  of  my  gun,  at  about  fifty  yards  distance ;  but  the  first,  which 
struck  him  on  the  body,  failed  in  making  the  least  impression.  After  giving 
him  another  spear,  which  flew  off  his  tough  hide  without  exciting  the  least 
sensation,  we  Ict^  him  to  his  fate. 

"News  was  soon  brought  us  that  eight  elephants  were  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  coming  towards  us;  it  was  thought  prudent  to  chase  them  away, 
and  we  all  mounted  for  that  purpose.  They  appeared  unwilling  to  go,  and 
did  not  even  lum  their  backs  till  we  were  quite  close,  and  had  thrown 
several  spears  at  them^  the  flashes  from  the  pan  of  the  gun,  however,  seeta- 
ed  to  alarm  them  more  than  any  thing;  they  retreated  rer)'  majestically, 
firat  throwing  out  as  before,  a  quantity  of  sand.    A  number  of  the  birds  here 
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called  tuda,  were  perehed  apon  the  bticki  of  the  elepha&ta;  these  resemble 
a  thrush  in  shape  and  note,  and  were  repKsented  to  me,  as  being  eztremelT 
oaefnl  to  the  elephant  in  piohing  off  the  rermin  from  those  puts  which  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  reach.' 


THE    ASIATIC    ELEPHAHT.» 


In  genera],  the  elephants  of  Asia  are  of  a  larger  size,  and  snperior  in 
strength  to  those  of  Africa ;  in  particular,  those  of  Ceylon,  who  exceed  in 
courage  and  sagacity  all  those  of  Asia.  Probably  they  owe  these  qualifica- 
tions to  their  education,  more  improyed  in  Ceyion  than  any  where  else. 
They  differ  also  in  other  particulars,  so  aa  to  constitute  them  a  different 
q>ecies.  "His  head,"  says  Mr  Bennett,  "is  more  oblong,  and  his  forehead 
presents  in  the  ceotre  a  deep  eoncarity  between  two  lateral  and  rounded 
elevations ;  that  of  the  African  being  round  and  couTex  in  all  its  parts. 
The  teeth  of  the  former  are  composed  of  transTerse  Tertical  lamine  of  equal 
Inndth,  while  those  of  the  latter  form  rbomboidal  or  lozenge  shaped  diri- 
sions.  The  ears  of  the  Asiatic  are  also  smaller,  and  descend  no  lower  than 
i^B  neck,  and  he  exhibits  four  distinct  toes  on  his  hind  feet.  The  African, 
on  the  contrary,  is  furnished  with  ears  of  much  greater  size,  descending  to 
his  l^;a,  and  no  mare  than  three  toes  are  Tisible  on  his  posterior  extremi- 
ties." The  indiridual,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  wood  cut,  is  beliered  to 
be  little  more  than  three  years  old. 

The  elephants  of  the  Indies  easily  cany  burdens  of  three  or  four  thousand 
wei^l ;  the  amallesl,  that  is,  those  of  Africa,  lift  up  freely  with  their  trunks 
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bardens  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  place  them  on  their  shoulders ; 
they  take  in  this  trunk  a  great  quantity  of  water,  which  they  throw  out  around 
them  at  seven  or  eight  feet  distance ;  they  can  carry  burdens  of  more  than 
a  thousand  weight  upon  their  tusks ;  with  their  trunk  they  break  brancl^es 
of  trees,  and  with  their  tusks  they  root  out  the  trees.  One  may  judge  oi 
their  strength  by  their  agility,  considering  at  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  their 
body ;  they  walk  as  fast  as  a  small  horse  on  the  trot,  and  when  they  run^ 
they  can  keep  up  with  a  horse  on  full  gallop,  which  seldom  happens  in  their 
wild  stale,  except  when  they  are  provoked  by  anger,  or  frightened.  The 
tame  elephants  travel  easily,  and  without  &tigue,  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
a  day ;  and  when  they  are  hurried,  they  may  travel  thirty-five  or  forty 
leagues.  They  are  heard  at  a  great  distance,  ^^d  may  be  followed  very- 
near  on  the  track,  for  the  traces  which  they  leaveVn  the  ground  are  not 
equivocal ;  and  on  the  ground  where  the  steps  of  thar  feet  are  marked  they 
are  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  / 

When  the  elephant  is  taken  care  of,  he^^ves  a  long  while  even  in  capti- 
vity. Some  authors  have  written,  that  he  lives  four  or  five  hundred  years ; 
others,  two  or  three  hundred;  and  the  most  credible,  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  ihirty,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Whatever  oare,  how- 
ever, is  taken  of  the  elephant,  he  does  not  live  long  in  temperate  coimtries, 
and  still  less  in  cold  climates.  The  elephant  which  the  king  of  Portugal 
cent  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  1668,  and  which  was  then  but  four  years  old,  died  in 
his  seventeenth,  in  January,  1681,  and  lived  only  thirteen  years  in  the 
menagerie  of  Versailles,  where  he  was  treated  with  care  and  tenderness, 
and  fed  with  profusion.  He  had  every  day  four  pounds  of  bread,  tw^l:ve 
pints  of  wine,  two  buckets  of  porridge,  with  four  or  five  pounds  of  bread, 
two  buckets  of  rice  boiled  in  water,  without  reckoning  what  was  given  to 
him  by  visitors ;  he  had,  besides,  every  day  one  ^ea^of  com  to  amuse  him- 
self;  for,  after  he  had  eaten  the  corn  ears,  he  made  akindof  whip  of  straw, 
and  used  it  to  drive  away  the  flies ;  he  delighted  in  breaking  the  straw  in 
small  bits,  which  he  did  with  great  dexterity  with  his  trunk ;  and,  as  he 
was  led  to  walk  daily,  he  plucked  the  grass  and  eat  it. 

The  common  color  of  the  elephant  is  ash  gray,  or  blaekish.  The  white 
are  extremely  scarce ;  some  have  been  seen  at  different  times  in  the  Indies, 
W^rc  also  some  are  found  of  a  reddish  .color. 

4be  elephant  has  very  small  eyes,  compared  with  his  enormous  she,  hnfi 
they  are  sensible  and  lively ;  and  what  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 
animals,  is  their  pathetic,  sentimental  expression.  He  seems  to  reflect,  to 
think,  and  to  deliberate ;  and  never  acts  till  he  has  extmined  and  observed 
several  times,  without  passion  or  precipitation,  the  signs  which  he  is  to 
obey.  Dogs,  the  eyes  of  which  have  much  expression,  are  animals  too 
lively  to  distinguish  their  successive  sensations;  but  as  the  elephant  is 
naturally  grave  and  sedate,  one  may  read  in  his  eyes  the  order  and  outward 
appearance  of  his  interior  afiections. 
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He  has  a  qnick  ear,  and  this  organ  is  outwardly,  like  that  of  imell- 
iog,  more  marked  in  the  elephant  than  ia  any  other  animal  ;  hie  ears  are 
very  large,  even  in  proportion  to  his  body ;  they  are  Bat,  and  close  to  the 
head,  like  those  of  a  man  ;  they  commonly  hang  down,  but  he  raigcs  ibem 
up,  and  moves  (hem  with  great  facility ;  he  makes  nse  of  them  to  wipe  his 
eyes,  and  to  cover  them  against  the  inconveniency  of  dust  and  flies.  He 
delights  in  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  seems  to  like  musie;  he  soon 
learns  to  beat  time,  and  to  move  accordingly ;  he  seeros  animated  by  the 
beat  of  tbe  drum  and  the  sound  of  trumpets ;  be  has  Aa  exquisite  smell,  and 
is  passionately  fond  of  perfumes  of  all  sorts,  and  of  fragrant  flonera ;  he' 
selects  them  one  aAer  another,  and  makes  nosegays,  which  he  smells  with 
eagerness,  and  then  carries  Ihem  to  his  moulh  as  if  be  intended  to  taste 


His  sense  of  feeling  centres  in  bis  trunk ;  but  it  is  as  delicate  and  as 
distinct  in  that  sort  of  hand  as  in  that  of  man ;  this  trunk,  composed  of 
membranes,  nerves,  and  muscles,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  capa||^ 
of  ihotion,  and%]^pr^n  of  sense;  the  animal  can  not  only  move  and  bend 
it,  but  he  can  shorten,  lengthen,  and  turn  it  all  ways.  The  ejtremiiy  of 
this  trunk  terminates  by  an  edge,  which  projects  above  tike  a  finger;  it  is 
with  this  sort  of  gnger  that  the  elephant  does  whatever  we  do  with  ours; 
he  picks  up  from  the  ground  the  smallest  pieces  of  money ;  he  gathers  nuts 
and  flowers,  choosing  thara  one  after  another;  he  unties  knots,  opens  and 
shuts  doors,  turning  the  keys,  and  bolls  ihem  ;  he  learns  to  draw  regular 
characters  with  an  instrument  as  small  as  a  pen. 
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Although  the  elephant  has  a  more  retentive  memory,  and  more  intelli* 
gence  than  any  other  animal,  he  has  the  hrain  smaller  than  most  of  them  ; 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  miracle  of  intelligence  and  a  monster  of  matter  ; 
his  body  is  very  thick,  without  any  suppleness ;  the  neck  is  short  and  very 
stiff;  the  head  small  and  deformed ;  the  ears  of  an  excessive  diameter ;  and 
the  nose  is  of  a  still  more  disproportionate  length ;  the  eyes  are  too  small, 
as  well  as  the  mouth ;  his  legs  are  like  massive  pillars,  straight  and  stiff; 
the  feet  so  short  and  so  small,  that  he  seems  to  have  none ;  the  skin  is  hard^ 
thick,  and  callous.  All  these  deformities  are  remarkable,  as  all  of  them  are 
exhibited  on  a  large  scale ;  and  they  are  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  ma 
most  of  them  have  no  other  example  in  the  creation;  no  other  animal 
having  either  the  head,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  or  the  tusks,  made  or 
placed  like  those  of  the  elephant. 

The  elephant  is  yet  singular  in  the  conformation  of  the  feet  and  the 
texture  of  the  skin.  He  is  not  clothed  with  hair  like  other  quadrupeds ;  his 
skin  is  bare ;  some  bristles  issue  out  of  the  chops ;  they  are  very  thin  on  the 
body,  and  thicker  on  the  eyelids,  on  the  .back  part  of  the  head,  within  the 
ears,  the  thighs,  and  the  legs*  The  epidermis,  or  outside  skin,  hard  and 
caUous,  has  two  sorts  of  wrinkles,  some  hollow,  others  prominent.  In  man, 
and  other  animals,  the  epidermis  sticks  every  where  close  to  the  skin.  In 
the  elephant,  it  is  only  fastened  by  some  points,  like  two  quilted  stufis  one 
above  the  other.  This  epidermis  is  naturally  dry,  and  soon  acquires  three 
or  four  lines  of  thickness,  by  the  crusts  which  are  generated  one  above  the 
other  drying  up.  It  is  this  thickness  of  the  epidermis  which  produces  the 
elephantiasis^  or  dry  leprosy,  to  which  man,  whose  skin  is  bare,  like  that  of 
the  elephant,  is  sometimes  subject.  This  distemper  is  very  common  to 
elephants ;  and,  to  prevent  it,  the  Indians  take  care  to  rub  them  often  with 
oil,  and  to  preserve  the  skin  supple  by  frequent  bathing.  It  is  rather  tender* 
where  it  is  not  callous ;  and  the  elephant  is  so  fearful  of  the  sting  of  the  flies, 
that  he  not  only  employs  his  natural  motions,  but  even  the  resources  of  hia 
intelligence,  to  get  rid  of  them ;  he  makes  use  of  his  tail,  of  his  ears,  of  his 
trunk,  itf  strike  them ;  he  contracts  his  skin  wherever  he  can,  and  squeezes 
them  to  death  betwixt  the  wrinkles.  He  cleans  his  skin  by  rubbing  it  with 
pumice  stones,  and  afterwards  pours  on  it  perfumed  oil  and  colors.  The 
conformation  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  also  singular,  and  different  in  the 
eliphant  from  that  of  other  animals ;  the  fore  legs  seem  to  be  hi^er  than 
those  behind,  yet  the  hind  legs  are  the  longest ;  they  are  noVbent  like  the 
hind  legs  of  a  horse  or  an  ox,  the  thighs  of  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
piece  with  the  buttocks ;  their  knee  is  very  near  the  belly,  and  the  foot  ao 
high  and  so  long,  that  it  seems  to  make  a  great  part  of  the  leg.  In  the 
elephant,  on  the  contrary,  this  part  is  very  short,  and  touches  the  groimd ; 
he  has  the  knee,  like  man,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  not  near  the  belly. 
This  foot,  so  short  and  so  small,  is  divided  into  five  toes,  which  are  all  co- 
vered with  a  skin,  none  appearing  outwardly ;  one  sees  only  a  sort  of  dawBy 
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the  number  of  which  raries,  though  that  of  the  toes  is  constant ;  for  he  has 
always  fire  to  each  foot,  and  commonly  also  fire  claws ;  but  sometimes  he 
has  no  more  than  four,  or  even  three ;  and,  in  this  case,  they  do  not  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  extremity  of  the  fiiigers. 

The  ears  of  the  ekphant  are  very  long ;  his  tail  is  not  longer  than  the 
ear ;  it  is  commonly  near  three  feet  in  length ;  it  is  rather  thin,  sharp,  and 
garnished  at  the  extreniity  with  a  tuft  of  large^  black,  shining,  and  solid 
bristles,  which  are  as  large  and  as  strong  as  wire ;  and  a  man  cannot  break 
them  with  his  hands,  as  they,  are  elastic  and  pliant.  This  tuft  of  hair  is  an 
ornament  which  the  negro  women  are  particularly  fond  of;  and  they  attri- 
bute to  it  some  particular  virtue,  according  to  their  superstitious  notions ; 
an  elephant's  tail  is  sometimes  sold  for  two  or  three  slaves ;  and  the  negroes 
often  hazard  their  lives  U>  cut  and  snatch  it  from  the  living  animal. 

The  largest  elephants  of  the  Indies,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  are 
fourteen  feet  high;  the  smallest,  which  are  found  in  Senegal,  and  in^ 
other  western  parts  of  Africa,  are  not  above  ten  or  eleven  feet;  and  those 
which  have  been  brought  young  into  Europe,  were  not  so  high.  That  at  the 
menagerie  at  Versailles,  which  came  from  Congo,  was  but  seven  feet  and  a 
half  high  in  his  seventeenth  year.  During  thirteen  years  that  he  lived  in 
France,  he  did  not  grow  above  a  foot ;  so  that  at  the  age  of  four,  when  he 
was  sent,  he  was  only  six  feet  and  a  half  high. 

In  order  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  nature  and  intelligence  of  this 
singular  animal,  we  shall  insert  here  some  particulars  communicated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montmirail.  The  Indians  make  use  of  the  elephant  to  carry 
artiUery  over  mountains ;  and  it  is  then  that  he  gives  the  greatest  proofs 
of  his  intelligence.  He  acts  in  the  following  manner : — When  the  oxen, 
yoked  two  and  two,  endeavor  to  draw  up  the  mountain  the  piece  of  artillery, 
the  elephant  pushes  the  UVeech  of  the  gun  with  his  forehead ;  and  at  every 
effort  that  he  makes,  he  supports  the  carriage  with  his  knee,  which  he 
places  near  the  wheel ;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  understands  what  is  said  to 
him.  When  his  leader  employs  him  in  some  hard  labor,  he  explains  what 
is  his  work,  and  the  reasons  which  ought  to  engage  him  to  obey.  If  the 
elephant  shows  an  aversion  to  comply,  the  comae  (so  his  leader  is  called) 
promises  to  give  him  arrack,  or  something  he  likes ;  then  the  animal  agrees 
to  every  thing  proposed ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  forfeit  his  word ;  more  than 
one  comae  has  been  the  victim  of  his  deception.  An  instance  of  this  hap- 
pened in  the  Deccan,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded ;  and,  however  incredi- 
ble it  may  appear,  it  is  exactly  true.  An  elephant  had  been  revenged  of  his 
comae  by  killing  him.  His  wife,  witness  of  this  catastrophe,  took  her  tw6 
children  and  threw  them  to  the  feet  of  the  animal,  still  furious ;  telling  him, 
Since  thou  hast  killed  my  husband,  tdk&  also  my  life^  and  that  of  my  children. 
The  elephant  stopped  short,  grew  calm,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  moved  with  re- 
gret and  compassion,  took  with  his  trunk  the  largest  of  the  two  children,  placed 
it  on  his  neck,  adopted  him  for  his  comae,  and  would  have  no  other  leader. 

37 
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If  the  elephant  is  vindictive,  he  is  no  less  grateful.  A  soldier  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  who  commonly  carried  to  one  of  these  animals  a  certain  measure 
of  arrack  every  time  that  he  received  his  pay,  having  one  day  drank  more 
than  common,  and  seeing  himself  pursued  by  the  guard,  who  threatened  to 
conduct  him  to  prison,  took  refuge  under  the  elephant,  and  slept  there.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  guard  attempted  to  draw  him  out  from  this  asylom; 
the  elephant  defended  him  with  his  trunk.  The  next  day  the  soldier,  be* 
come  sober,  was  struck  with  terror  to  lie  under  an  animal  of  this  enormous 
bulk.  The  elephant,  who,  no  doubt,  perceived  his  consternation,  caressed 
bim  with  his  trunk,  to  remove  his  fears,  and  made  him  understand  that  he 
might  depart  freely. 

The  elephant  falls  sometimes  into  a  sort  of  a  frenzy,  which  deprives  him 
of  his  tractableness,  and  makes  him  extremely  iortnidable.  This  commonly 
happens  in  the  spring  season.  He  is  commonly  kAled  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  madness,  for  fear  of  mischief.  Sometimes  he  is  tied  with  heavy  chaiiu 
in  hopes  that  he  will  come  to  himself;  but  when  he  is  in  his  natural  state^ 
the  most  acute  pains  cannot  engage  him  to  do  any  harm  to  persons  who 
have  not  offended  him.  An  elephant,  furious  with  the  wounds  which  he 
had  received  in  battle  at  Hambour,  ran  through  the  fields,  and  cried  out  in 
the  most  hideous  manner.  A  soldier,  who,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of 
his  companions,  could  not  fly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  wounded,  remained 
in  his  way ;  the  elephant  was  afraid  to  trample  him  under  his  feet,  took  him 
with  his  trunk,  placed  him  gently  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  continued  his 
march .  The  gentlemen  of  the  Academ y  of  Sciences  have  also  commonicated 
to  us  some  facts  which  they  have  learned  from  those  who  governed  the  ele* 
phant  at  the  menagerie  of  Versailles;  and  these  facts  seem  to  deserve  a  place. 

'*  The  elephant  seemed  to  discern  when  any  person  made  a  fool  of  him ; 
and  he  remembered  the  affront  to  be  revenged  of  it  the  first  opportunity. 
Having  been  balked  by  a  man,  who  feigned  to  throw  something  into  hia 
mouth,  he  struck  him  with  his  trunk,  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs ;  afterwards 
he  trantpled  him  under  his  feet,  and  broke  one  of  his  legs ;  and  having 
kneeled  down,  he  tried  to  thrust  his  tusks  into  the  man's  belly,  which,  how- 
ever, went  into  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  thigh,  which  was  not  wound- 
ed. He  bruised  another  man,  by  squeezing  him  against  the  wall  for  a 
similar  mockery.  A  painter  was  desirous  to  draw  him  in  an  extraordinary 
attitude,  which  was,  to  keep  his  trunk  erect,  and  the  mouth  open.  The 
servant  of  the  painter,  to  make  him  remain  in  that  attitude,  threw  fruits 
into  his  mouth ;  but  afterwards  he  deceived  him,  which  provoked  his  indigna- 
tion ;  and,  as  if  he  had  known,  that  the  cause  of  this  deception  was  the 
painter's  desire  of  having  him  drawn,  he  was  revenged  on  his  master,  by 
throwing  with  his  trunk  a  great  quantity  of  water,  which  spoiled  the  paper 
intended  for  his  design." 

He  made  less  use  of  his  strength  than  of  his  dexterity,  which  was  such, 
that  he  untied,  with  great  facility,  a  double  leather  string  which  fastened  his 
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le^,  with  his  moHth  untying  it  from  the  buckle's  tongue,  and  after  this  buckle 
bad  a  small  string  twisted  around  it,  with  divers  knots,  he  untied  them  oil, 
without  breaking  any  thing.  One  night,  that  he  had  thus  disentangled 
himself  from  his  leather  strings,  he  broke  open  so  dexterously  the  door  of 
his  lodge,  that  his  governor  was  not  waked  by  the  noise.  He  went  thence 
into  divers  yards  of  the  menagerie,  breaking  open  doors  that  were  shut,  and 
pulling  down  the  stone  work,  when  the  passage  was  too  narrow  for  him ; 
and  thus  he  went  into  the  lodges  of  other  animals,  terrifying  them  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  ran  away  to  hide  themselves  in  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  park.  In  fine,  to  omit  nothing  of  what  may  contribute  to  make  all  the 
natural  faculties  of  this  animal  perfectly  known,  as  well  as  his  acquired 
knowledge,  we  shall  add  some  facts,  extracted  from  the  most  credible  authors. 

"  Of  five  elephants,"  s^s  Tavernier,  "  which  hunters  had  taken,  three 
escaped,  although  their  bodies  and  their  legs  were  fastened  with  chains  and 
ropes.  These  men  told  us  a  very  surprising  circumstance,  if  we  can  believe 
it,  which  is,  that  when  once  these  elephants  have  been  caught,  and  eluded 
the  snares  of  their  adversaries,  if  they  are  compelled  to  go  into  the  woods, 
they  are  mistrustful,  and  break  with  their  trunk  a  large  branch,  with  which 
they  sound  the  ground  before  they  put  their  foot  upon  it,  to  discover  if  there 
are  any  holes  on  their  passage,  not  to  be  caught  a  second  time;  which  made 
the  hunters,  who  related  this  singularity,  despair  of  catching  again  the  three 
elephants  who  had  escaped.  We  saw  the  other  two  which  they  had  caught ; 
each  of  thenk  was  betwixt  two  tame  elephants;  and  around  the  wild 
elephants  were  six  men,  holding  spears.  They  8;s)ke  to  these  animals 
in  presenting  them  something  to  eat,  and  telling  them,  in  their  language, 
Take  this  and  eat  it.  They  had  small  bundles  of  hay,  bits  of  black  sugar,  or 
rice  boiled  in  water,  with  pepper.  When  the  wild  elephant  refused  to  do 
what  he  was  ordered,  the  men  commanded  the  tame  elephants  to  beat  him, 
which  they  did  immediately ;  one  striking  his  forehead  with  his ;  and  when 
he  seemed  to  aim  at  revenge  against  his  aggressor,  another  struck  him  ;  so 
that  the  poor  wild  elephant  perceived  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey." 

"  I  have  observed  several  times,"  says  Edward  Terry,  "  that  the  elephant 
does  many  things  which  are  ratl^r  an  indication  of  human  reasoning,  than 
a  simple,  natural  instinct.  He  does  whatever  his  master  commands  him. 
If  he  orders  him  to  frighten  any  person,  he  advances  towards  him  with  the 
same  fury  as  if  he  would  tear  him  to  pieces ;  and  when  he  comes  near  him, 
he  stops  short,  without  doing  him  any  harm.  If  the  master  wishes  to 
affront  another,  he  speaks  to  the  elephant,  who  takes  with  his  trunk  dirty 
water,  and  throws  it  at  his  face.  The  Mogul  has  elephants  for  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  If  their  leader  bids  them  to  dispatch 
these  wretches  soon,  they  tear  them  to  pieces  in  a  moment  with  their  feet; 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  commands  them  to  make  these  criminals  languish, 
they  break  their  bones  one  after  another,  and  make  them  sufler  torments  as 
cruel  as  those  of  the  wheel." 
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The  celebraled  white  elephant,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  poMeuion  c^ 
the  king  of  Ara,  is  of  a  cream  color,  and  baa  no  appearoDce  of  disease  or 
debility.    It  wss  taken  in  1806,  when  f  onng,  in  the  foresta  of  Pegu,  and  is 


about  twenly-aeven  years  old.  Both  the  court  and  people  consider  it  pecu- 
liarly inauspicious  to  want  a  white  elephant;  hence  the  repute  in  which 
they  are  held,  and  the  anxiety  to  obtain  them.  The  capture  of  a  while 
elephant  is  consequently  highly  rewarded. 


It  has  been  asserted  by  BuOoD  and  othen,  that  the  yoimg  elephant  sucks 
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vith  iu  trunk.  It  is  now  asceitained  th&t  it  sucks  with  its  mouth  like  othar 
■nimali.  Ui  Crou  «af  b,  "  in  nicking,  the  young  elephant  alwayi  graips 
the  nipple,  which  projects  horizontally  &oin  the  breast,  with  the  side  of  hit 
mouth.  I  have  very  ofWn  obierred  this ;  and  so  iHUible  are  the  atteikdaniB 
of  it,  that  with  them  it  is  h  comtnon  pnctiee  to  raise  *  small  mooDd  of 
eatth,  abimt  six  or  ei^t  inches  high,  for  the  young  one  to  stand  oik,  and  thus 
save  the  mother  the  tionUe  of  bending  her  body  every  time  she  girei  aock, 
which  sbfrcannot  readily  do  whro  tied  to  her  picket."  M.  Fouchei  d'Obson- 
viUe,  who  had  also  observed  the  young  elephant  playing  with  the  teat  of  the 
mothei  with  his  trunk,  attributes  the  prevalent  error  to  this  circumstance. 
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Althocgb  this  animal  has  beea  celebrBted  from  die  earliest  agea,  it  vaa, 
BotwithslaQdirig,  but  iioperfectly  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  only 
kwuds  the  sixteenth  c«ntury  dtat  wehad  some  precise  indicatioiu  on  the 
wbjecL 

In  coinparing  the  descriptionc  which  we  have  obsetved  in  diSeient  tavd- 
)era,  the  hippopotamns  appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  body  is  hnign  and 
tbickn  than  that  ef  the  rhinoceros ;  but  his  fore  legs  are  much  shorter.  His 
Wd  is  short,  and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  body.  He  has  no  horns,  neither 
on  the  nose,  like  the  rhinoceros,  nor  on  the  head,  like  ruminating  animals. 
His  cry,  when  hart,  approaches  as  near  to  the  orighing  of  the  horse,  as  the 

'  Btopopoiamua  amjAiUaM,  Liti.  The  g*nu>  BippejMdamuM  hu  tour  met  ■aJ  fag 
lof  iacuon ;  two  uimer  and  two  lower  caninei  i  fourteen  upper  nod  founemi  Mwcr 
■n?l«n-  Lower  cwnnes  omch  dereloprf,  forming  sUonir  tunica  curved  annidt ;  bud, 
wl'.V  frnxn;  mniilc  Teiy  luge  and  gibbous;  bodT  lerj  Ihick  and  bewy;  lt«* 
■^iWilhlMibiesmilbereel!  era  auleanSDall;  lailsbortj  two  Teatial  munnwit 
snoierj'tlKk  BlmaMwhkouthui. 
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bellowing  of  the  boffiilo ;  but  his  usual  roioe  resembles  the  neighing  of  a 
hone,  from  which,  howeFer,  he  differs  in  every  other  respect ;  and  this  fact, 
we  may  presome,  has  been  the  sole  reason  for  giving  him  the  name  of 
hippopotamus  or  river  horse^  as  the  howling  of  the  lynx,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  wolf,  has  occasioned  him  to  be  called  the  stag4ike  wolf*  The 
incisire  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  especially  the  two  canine  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long,  rery  strong,  and  of  so  hard  a  substance,  that 
they  strike  fire  with  a  piece  of  iron.  This  is  probably  what  has  given  rise 
to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  who  have  reported  that  the  hippopotamus 
vomited  fire.  These  canine  teeth  of  this  animal  are  white^  so  clear  and  so 
hard  that  they  are  preferable  to  ivory,  for  making  artificial  teeth.  The 
molars  are  square,  or  rather  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other,  nearly  like 
the  grinders  of  a  man,  and  so  thick,  that  a  single  one  weighs  more  than 
three  pounds.  The  largest  of  the  incisive,  or  the  canine  teeth,  are  twelve, 
and  even  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  weigh  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds  each.  The  skin  is  in  some  parts  two  inches  thick ;  and  the  Africans 
cut  it  into  whip  thongs,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  softness  and  pliability, 
they  prefer  to  those  procured  from  the  rhinoceros's  hide. 

The  male  hippopotamus  is  about  six  feet  nine  inches  long,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail ;  fifteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  six  feet  and  a  half  in  heighl.  His  legs  are  about  two  feet  tea 
inches  long ;  the  length  of  the  head  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  eight  feet  and 
a  half  in  circumference ;  and  the  width  of  the  mouth,  two  feet  four  inches. 
It,  however,  sometimes  acquires  much  greater  magnitude.  In  the  south  of 
Africa,  M.  le  Vaillant  killed  one  which  measured  ten  feet  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  about  nine  feet  in  circumference. 

Thus  powerfully  armed,  with  a  prodigious  strength  of  body,  he  might 
render  himself  formidable  to  every  animal ;  but  he  is  naturally  gentle,  and 
appears  never  to  be  the  aggressor,  except  when  annoyed  or  wounded.  It 
has  been  jemmeously  stated,  that  he  commonly  moves  slowly  on  the  land, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  has  been  injured,  he  has  been  known  to  pur* 
sue  persons  for  several  hours,  who  escaped  with  great  difi&culty.  He  swims 
quicker  than  he  runs,  pursues  the  fish,  and  makes  them  his  prey.  Three  or 
four  of  them  are  often  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  near  some  cataract, 
forming  a  kind  of  line,  and  seizing  upon  such  fish  as  are  forced  down  by  the 
violence  of  the  stream.  He  delights  much  in  the  water,  and  stays  there  as 
willingly  as  upon  land ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  has  no  membranes  be-> 
tween  his  toes,  like  the  beaver  and  otter ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  great  ease 
with  which  he  swims,  is  only  owing  to  the  great  capacity  of  his  body,  which 
only  makes  bulk  for  bulk,  and  is  nearly  of  an  equal  wei^t  with  the  water. 
Besides,  he  remains  a  long  time  under  water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom  as 
well  as  he  does  in  the  open  air.  When  he  quits  it  to  graze  upon  land,  he 
eats  sugar-canes,  rushes,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.,  of  which  he  consumeis  and 
destroys  a  great  quantity,  and  does  much  injury  to  cultivated  lands;  but,  as 
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he  IB  more  timid  upon  earth  than  in  the  water,  he  is  very  easily  driven 
away ;  and,  as  his  legs  are  short,  he  cannot  save  himself  well  by  flight,  if  he 
la  far  from  any  water.  His  resource,  when  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  is  to 
plunge  himself  into  the  water,  and  go  a  great  distance  before  he  reappears. 
He  commonly  retreats  from  his  pursuers;  but  if  he  is  wounded,  he  becomes 
irritated,  and  immediately  facing  about  with  great  fury,  nishes  against  the 
boats,  seizes  them  with  his  teeth,  often  tears  pieces  out  of  them,  and  some- 
times sinks  them  under  water.  **I  hare  seen,"  says  a  traveller,  "an 
hippopotamus  open  his  mouth,  ^x  one  tooth  on  the  side  of  a^boat  and  another 
to  the  second  plank  under  the  keel ;  that  is,  four  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
pierce  the  side  through  and  through,  and  in  this  manner  sink  the  boat  to 
the  bottom.  I  have  seen  another  lying  by  the  side  of  the  sea-shore,  upon 
which  the  waves  had  driven  a  shallop  heavily  laden,  which  remained  up<Hi 
his  back  dry,  and  which  was  again  washed  back  by  another  wave,  without 
the  animal  appearing  to  have  received  the  least  injury.  When  the  negroes 
go  a  fishing  in  their  canoes,  and  meet  with  an  hippopotamus,  they  throw 
fish  to  him ;  and  then  he  passes  on,  without  disturbing  their  fishery  any 
mdVe.  He  injures  most  when  he  can  rest  himself  against  the  earth;  but 
when  he  floats  in  the  water,  he  can  only  bite.  Once,  when  our  shallop  was 
near  shore,  I  saw  one  of  them  get  uniibsrneath  it,  lift  it  above  water  upon 
his  back,  and  overset  it  with  six  men  wlio  were  in  it ;  but  fortunately  they 
received  no  hurt.'* 

*'  We  dare  not,"  says  another  traveller,  "  irritate  the  hippopotamus  in  the 
water,  since  an  adventure  happened,  which  was  near  proving  fatal  to  three 
men.  They  were  going  in  a  small  canoe,  to  kill  one  in  a  river  where  there 
was  about  eight  or  ten  feet  water.  .After  they  had  discovered  him  walking 
at  the  bottom,  according  to  his  custom,  they  wounded  him  with  a  long  lance, 
which  so  greatly  enraged  him,  that  he  rose  immediately  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  regarded  them  with  a  terrible  look,  opened  his  mouth,  and,  at  one 
bite,  took  a  great  piece  out  of  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  had  very  nearly 
overturned  it ;  but  he  replimged,  almost  directly,  to  the  bottom  of  the  water." 

These  animals  are  only  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  world ;  it  even 
appears,  that  the  species  is  confined  to  particular  climates,  and  seldom  to  be 
met  with,  but  in  the  rivers  of  Africa.  Dutch  travellers  say  that  they  bear 
three  or  four  young  ones ;  but  this  appears  very  suspicious,  as  the  hippopota- 
mus is  of  an  enormous  bulk ;  he  is  in  the  class  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoce- 
ros, the  whale,  and  all  other  great  animals,  who  bring  forth  but  one;  and 
this  analogy  appears  more  certain  than  all  the  testimonies  that  they  have 
exhibited.  The  female  brings  forth  her  young  upon  land,  and  the  calf,  at 
the  instant  when  it'comes  into  the  world,  will  fly  to  the  water  for  shelter  if 
poraoed ;  a  circumstance  which  Thunberg  notices  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  pore  instinct.  Major  Denham  furnishes  us  with  the  following  amusing 
account:— 

'*It  was  intended  this  evening  to  have  killed  an  hippopotamus,  an  animal 
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which  exists  in  great  numbers  in  the  lake,  on  the  border  of  which  we  were 
encamped;  but  a  violent  thunder  atom,  to  our  great  disappointment,  pie- 
rented  our  witneasing  go  ooTel  a  apecies  of  spoit.  The  flesh  ia  ccHiaidered 
a  great  delicacy.  On  the  morrow  we  had  a  full  opportunity  of  couviacins 
ourselvea  that  these  uncouth  and  slupeudous  animala  are  very  aensibty 
sttracted  by  musical  sounds,  eren  though  they  should  not  be  of  the  aofteH 


kind;  m  w  nriae,  they 

followed  th  (he  water, 

sometiiDes  approaching  se  close  to  the  shbre,  ihat  the  water  they  spouted 
from-tbeir  mouths  readied  the  persons  who  were  passing  aloikg  the  banka. 
I  counted  fiAecQ  at  one  lime  sporting  on  the  svrbce ;  and  my  serrant 
Columbus  shot  one  of  them  in  the  head,  when  he  gare  ao  loud  a  roar,  as  he 
buried  bimself  in  the  Idte.Hhat  all  the  othns  disappeared  in  an  instant." 

The  preceding  cut  is  copied  from  Thompaao'a  Tnivela  in  Southern  Aftica, 
from  which  we  make  tbe  ftdlowing  extract  "  The  hippopotami  are  nume- 
rous ia  many  parts  of  this  nrer,  (theGariep,)Bndaie«ceB8ionallycaa^t  by 
the  natives,  by  means  of  huge  pitfalls  dug  in  the  paths  frequented  by  them, 
when  they  issue  from  the  floods,  to  biowae  on  the  wooded  banks.  Tbe 
capture  of  one  of  those  enometis  animals  must  be  an  event  of  rejatcingto  a 
vdiole  horde  of  half  starved  Bushmen  or  Eoranas,  suffident  to  banish  hunger 
and  heaviness  for  months  4o  come.  Tbe  hii^potamus,  though  timid  on 
shore,  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  antagonist  in  the  water.  Mr  Hofiat  in< 
fcnned  me,  that  once  when  he  was  passing  Seed's  Drift,  a  Hottentot  of  his 
party  was  hit  in  two  by  one  of  these  monstrous  animals." 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  that  the  numbers  of  this  animal 
are  very  great  in  nearly  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  15'' north  latitude. 
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THE    HOG.i 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  bog  appears  the  most  rough  and  unpolished.  His 
Toraciousness  apparently  depends  on  the  continual  necessity  which  he  has 
to  fill  the  rast  capaciousness  of  his  stomach.  It  is  the  roughness  of  the 
bair,  the  hardness  of  the  skin,  and  the  thickness  of  the  fat,  which  render 
these  animals  so  insensible  to  blows.  Mice  hare  been  known  to  lo^ge  in 
their  backs,  and  eat  their  fat  and  their  skin,  without  their  seeming  sensible 
of  it.  Their  other  senses  are  good;  and  the  huntsmen  know  that  wild 
boars  both  see,  hear,  and  smell,  at  a  great  distance ;  since,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise them,  they  wait  in  silence  during  the  night,  and  place  themselres 
undcgr  the  wind,  to  prevent  the  boars  perceiving  their  smell,  of  which  they 
are  sensible  at  a  great  distance,  and  whieh  always  immediately  makes  them 
change  their  road. 

Their  imperfection  in  the  sense  of  touch  fs  still  more  augmented  by  a 
distemper  which  is  called  the  measles,  and  which  renders  them  almost  abso- 
lutely insensible.  This  disotiler  prpce^  i&ggeneral  from  the  coarseness  of 
their  food ;  for  the  wild  boar,  which  usually  lives  on  com,  fruits,  acorns,  and 
roots,  is  not  subject  to  this  distemper,  any  more  than  the  young  pig  whilst 
it  sucks.  This  is  only  to  &^ prevented  hy  keeping  the  domestic  hog  in 
a  clean  stable,  and  giving  him  pldfty  of  wholesome  food ;  by  this  means 
his  flesh  will  become  excellent  ^tha«taste,  and  the  lard  firm  and  brittle, 
especially,  if  he  be  kept  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  he  is  killed^ 
in  a  clean  stable,  without  litter,  'giving  him  no  other  food  than  dry  com  ; 
for  this  purpose  we  should  choose  a  swine  of  about  a  year  old,  fuU  of  fiesh 
and  fat. 

Voracious  and  uncleanly  as  he  is,  the  hog  has  some  good  qualities.  If 
one  of  his  own  kind  utters  a  cry  of  distress,  every  hog  within  hearing  in«^ 
atantly  hurries  to  his  assistance.  When  teased  by  a  dog,  they  have  been 
known  to  hem  him  round,  and  kill  him.  If  a  male  and  female  are  brought 
up  together  when  young,  and  the  latter  loses  her  companion,  she  begins 
immediately  to  decline,  and  probably  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

Nor  is  the  hog  wholly  useless  while  living.  In  Minorca,  he  is  frequently 
yoked  to  the  plough  in  conjunction  with  an  ass,  and  h^  performs  his  task 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  swine  are 
used  to  discover  truffles,  which  grow  a  few  inches  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  A  cord  is  tied  round  the  animal's  hind  leg,  he  is  conveyed  to  the  field, 
and  wherever  he  stops  to  root  with  his  nose,  there  the  truffle  is  invariably 

'  Sua  acrqfay  LiK.  The  genus  Stu  has  foar  or  six  upper  and  six  lower  indaors ;  two 
npper  and  two  lower  canines ;  foniteen  upper  and  fourteen  low^r  molars.  Canines  bent 
«j)  wards  and  laterally:  molars  tubercnloos;  lower  incisors  bent  forward ;  four  toes  on  all 
toe  feet,  the  two  middle  ones  only  touchin*  the  ground,  armed  with  strong  hoofs ;  nos« 
elongated,  cartilaginous ;  body  covered  witn  bnstles ;  twehe  teats. 
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found.    A  recent  Frendi  writer  on  the  noble  science  of  gastrononty  lodi- 
crously  denominales  the  liog,  "  the  Christopher  Columbna  of  the  truffle." 

Thai  hogs  are  not  destitute  of  sagacity,  is  proved  by  the  long  Buccessioa 
of  learned  pigs  nrhich,  far  bo  many  years,  hare  been  Iraiiied  to  asioniah  the 
multitude  at  fairs,  and  other  places,  iriiere  numbers  of  persons  are  cod- 
Cregated. 


Tlte  wild  boar  is  hunted  by  dogs,  or  else  taken  by  surprise  in  the  night  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  As  he  ruaa  but  slowly,  leaves  a  strong  odor  behind 
him,  defends  himself  against  the  dogs,  and  wounds  them  dangerously,  so  he 
qbould  not  be  hunted  by  dogs  designed  for  the  stag  and  the  goat ;  for  this 
hunting  spoils  their  scent,  and  leaches  them  to  go  slowly.  The  oldest  only 
should  be  attacked,  and  tiiese  are  easi^  known  by  their  traces ;  a  yontig 
wild  boar,  of  three  years  old,  is  dif&gbTi  to  take,  because  be  runs  a  great 
way  without  stopping ;  instead  of  Whic&,  a  wild  boar  that  is  older  does  not 
na  far,  suffers  himself  to  be  closely  honied,  and  bas  no  greet  fear  of  the 
dogs.  In  the  day,  he  usually  hides  himself  in  the  thickest  and  most  unfre- 
quented pari  of  the  wood  ;  and  in  thi  evening,  and  at  night,  he  goes  out  to 
seek  for  food.  In  summer,  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  ii  is  easy  to  surprise 
him  ;  but  mostly  so  among  oats,  where  he  frequents  every  night.  As  soon  as 
he  is  killed,  the  hunters  immediately  cut  out  the  testes,  the  smell  of  which 
is  so  strong,  that  if  five  or  sit  hours  were  to  ekpse  without  cutting  them 
out,  all  the  flesh  would  be  infected ;  and  ia  an  old  wild  boar  the  head  only 
is  good  to  eat ;  instead  of  which,  the  flesh  of  the  young  wild  boar  is 
extremely  delicate. 

Ho  person  tiiat  has  lived  in  the  country  ever  so  little,  is  ignorant  of  the 
pioGis  arising  front  the  hog ;  his  flesh  sells  for  more  than  that  of  the  ox  ;  the 
lard  is  valuable ;  the  blood,  the  bowels,  the  viscera,  the  feet,  and  the  tongue, 
,  when  properly  prepared,  are  all  fit  lo  eat.  The  dung  of  the  hog  is  much 
colder  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  should  not  be  used  for  any  but  hot 
and  dry  lands.  The  skin  has  its  use,  for  saddles  are  made  of  it ;  and 
.brooms,  brushes,  and  pencil  brushes  are  made  of  the  hair.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  takes  salt  and  saltpeUe  better  than  ony  other,  and  will  keep  longer 
salted. 

This  species,  though  abundant,  and  greatly  spread  in  Europe,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Asia,  was  not,  however,  found  on  the  coniinent  of  the  New  World. 
It  was  transported  by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  carried  black  hogs  to  the 
continent,  and  to  almost  all  the  large  islands  of  America ;  they  are  mottipli- 
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ed,  and  became  wUd  in  many  places ;  and  resemble  EuropeuR  wild  boars, 
with  tbia  difierence,  that  the  body  is  shorter,  the  head  larger,  and  the  Blin 
thicker ;  and  domestic  hi^,  in  viann  cllroates,  are  all  bliek  like  wild  boart. 
The  fecundity  of  the  hog  is  very  great;  iaatsDces  are  known  of  individuals 
producing  three  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  young  in  twenty  litters,  and  two 
hundred  and  five  in  twelve  litters.  The  English  variety  of  the  hog  soine- 
timea  weighs  twelve  hundred  pounds.    There  are  many  other  r 
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All  naturalists  'hog,  though  it  bos 

neither  the  bead,  s  !gs  are  longer  and 

its  muzzle  shorter.  :ir  like  wool ;  and 

its  tail,  which  tai  tuh  of  the  same ; 

it*  body  is  likewise  not  so  thick  and  clnmsy  as  that  of  tjie  hog  i  its  ears  are 
abott  and  pointed;  its  skin  is  black,  and  furrowed  with  wrinkles  and 
creases ;  but  the  most  remarkable  character,  and  what  distinguishea  it  from 
all  other  animals,  are  four  enormous  tusks,  or  canine  teeth;  the  teeth,  the 
tivo  shortest  of  which  shoot  ont  of  the  lower  jaw,  like  those  of  the  boar ;  the 
two  others,  which  come  from  the  upper  jaw,  pierce  the  cheeks,  or  rather  the 
upper  part  of  ihe  lips,  and  rise  crooked  almosi  to  the  eyes.  These  tusks 
are  of  a  very  beautiful  ivory,  much  smoother  and  Bner,  but  not  so  hard  as 
that  of  the  elephant. 

These  quadruple  and  enormous  tusks  give  these  animals  a  very  formida* 
ble  appearance;  they  are,  however,  less  dangerous  than  our  wild  boars. 
They  go,  like  them,  in  herds  ;  they  have  a  very  strong  smell,  by  which  ifaejr 
ate  easily  discovered,  and  bunted  with  good  success.  They  grunt  terribly, 
defend  themselves,  and  wound  their  enemy  with  ibeir  under,  tusks  ;  for  the 
Upper  are  rather  of  disservice  than  of  use  to  them.  Although  wild  and  fero- 
cious as  the  boar,  they  are  tamed  with  much  ease ;  but  their  flesh,  which  is 
*ny  good  food,  putrefies  in  a  very  short  time.  As  their  hair  is  fine,  and 
their  skin  delicate,  ii  is  soon  penetrated  by  the  teeth  of  the  dogs,  who  hunt 
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ibem  iQ  preference  lo  -wHd  boan,  and  sooner  accomplish  their  purpose.  The 
babitOQSsa  Etrikes  its  npper  lusks  into  the  branches  of  trees,  to  rest  its  head, 
or  to  sleep  standing.  This  habit  it  has  in  common  with  the  elephant,  who, 
in  order  to  sleep  in  an  erect  posture,  supports  bis  head  by  fixing  the  end  of 
hit  tusks  in  the  holes  which  be  makes  in  his  lodging. 

The  babiroQssa  differs  still  more  from  the  wild  boar  by  its  natural  ai^fe- 
tites.  It  feeds  upon  grass  s^d  leaves  of  trees,  and  does  not  endearor  to 
enter  gardens,  to  feed  on  beans,  peas,  end  other  vegetables :  while  the  wild 
boar,  who  lives  in  the  same  cotmtry,  feeds  upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  often 
on  the  depredations  it  makes  in  gardens.  These  animals,  who  go  alike  in 
herds,  never  mix ;  the  wild  boars  keep  on  one  side,  and  the  babiroussas  on 
the  other ;  these  walk  qaicker,  and,  have  a  very  fine  scent.  They  often  fix 
themselves  against  a  tree,  to  keep  off  the  hunters  and  their  dogs.  When 
they  are  pursued  for  a  long  time,  they  make  towards  the  sea,  and,  swimming 
with  great  dexterity,  very  often  escape  their  pursuers ;  for  they  swim  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  often  to  very  great  distances,  and  from  one  island  to 
another.  The  babironssa  is  found  not  only.in  the  island  of  Boorou,  neair 
Amboyna,  but  also  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Asia  and  Africa. 


THE    PECCARY.    OB    MEXICAN    HOG,» 


DiFFEBS  from  the  common  hog  in  ■  oUtnber  of  characteristics,  both  external 
and  internal.  Its  head  is  shorter  and  brrader;  it  has  only  four  incisor 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  instead  of  six ;  it  has  only  three  instead  of  six  iom 
on  the  hind  feet ;  its  legs  are  slenderer ;  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  there 


'  Dieolyla  toT^uatat.Liv.    The  genua  Owfyk*  has  four  appn  ind  six  lover  indaors  ; 

twooppersndtwolowefcanioesj  iwelTe  nnper  »nd  twelve  lower  moUn ;  tntk*  not  pR>>ct- 
inKfromlhemoalh,  the  other  teeth  like  ihoteoT  the  hog;  fbnr  lots befoie,  three  behiitd, 
only  tWQnfwhkh  lean  npOD  the  gronod ;  agUodulu  opeoinK  od  the  lack,  from  which 
exndei  ■  Ibtid  hniiK» ;  do  tail. 
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uBdiSei«nceofcoiifoimatioti;  the  tail  is  extremely  shon,  renUTkably  flat, 
and  completely  pendulotu ;  and  ita  biistlea  aie  much  sttongei  Oibd  those  of 
the  wild  boar ;  and,  lastly,  it  has,  upon  that  pan  of  the  back  which  boidere 
Hpon  the  bnttocka,  an  opening  from  which  there  is  discharged  an  ichorous 
humor  of  a  very  disagreeable  nnell.  The  peccary  is  the  only  animal  which 
has  an  opening  in  this  region  of  the  body.  In  the  civets,  the  badger,  and 
the  genet,  the  reserroir  for  the  peifmne  is  situated  beneath  the  parts  of 
generation ;  and  in  the  musk  animals  we  &nd  it  under  the  belly. 

The  peccary  may  be  rendered  a  domestic  aninial,  like  the  hog,  and  hag 
pretty  nearly  the  same  habits  and  natural  inejinations.  It  feeds  upon  the 
same  aliments;  and  its  flesh,  though  more  dry  and  lean  than  that  of  a 
hi^,  is  not  unpalatable.  The  female,  however,  breeds  only  once  a  yeai, 
and  baa  but  two  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

These  animals  are  eiliemely  numerous  in  all  the  parts  of  South  America. 
There  are  two  species ; 

THE    COLLARE:  ',1    AND    THE    WHITE- 

I  ;CARY.> 

The  former  is  not  a  I,  but  usually  lives  in  die  forest 

where  it  is  produced,  am  :  with  in  pain  or  in^  small  familiea. 

It  is  the  smallest  of  the  i  m  measuring  ibree  feet  in  length, 

or  weighing  more  than  I  general  color  is  a  yellowish  gray, 

with  the  exception  of  thi  nearly  black;  audit  hasasome- 

what  erectile  mane  on  neck,  composed  of  a  tow  of  long 

black  bristles. 

The  while-lipped  peccary  is  mach  larger  than  the  other  species,  as  it  not 
tmireqaently  reaches  a  length  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  a  weight  of  a 
hondred  pounds.  It  is  thicker  and  stouter  in  its  proportions,  has  a  longer 
and  thicker  mane,  and  has  less  of  the  grayish  tinge.  "  Unlike  the  ibrmer 
species,  the  white-lipped  peccaries,"  says  the  author  of  The  Gardens  and 
Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,  "  congregate  in  numerous  bands, 
sometimes  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  more  than  a  thousand  individuals  of  all 
ages.  Thus  united,  they  frequently  traverse  extensive  districts,  the  whole 
troop  occupying  an  extent  of  a  league  i^  length,  and  directed  in  their  march, 
if  the  accounts  of  ihe  natives  are  to  be  credited,  by  a  leader,  who  lakes  his 
station  at  the  head  of  the  foremostrank.  Should  they  be  impeded  in  their 
progress  by  a  river,  the  chief  slops  for  A  moment,  and  then  plunges  bold^ 
into  the  stream,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  troop.  The  breadth 
of , the  river  or  the  rapidity  of  the  current  appear  to  be  but  trifling  obstacles 
in  their  way,  and  to  be  overcome  with  the  greatest  facility.  On  reaching 
ibe  opposite  bank,  they  proceed  directly  on  their  course,  and  continue  their 
march  even  through  the  plantations  which,  tmfortonately  for  the  owners, 

'  Dicati/lti  lorguatu3,  Ccv.  *  DiailyUt  labiatta,  Cvv. 
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may  happen  to  lie  in  iheir  way ;  and  whicli  ihey  sometimeB  completely 
derastate  by  rooting  in  the  ground  for  their  favorite  food,  oi  devonring  such 
fraits  as  they  find  there.  If  they  meet  with  any  thing  unusaal  on  their  way, 
they  make  a  terrific  clattering  with  th^r  teeth,  and  stop  and  examine  the 
object  of  their  alarm.  When  they  hare  ascertained  that  there  is  no  danger, 
they  continne  their  route  without  further  delay;  but  if  a  huntsman  should 
venture  to  attack  them  when  they  are  ihoa  assemhLod  in  large  numbers,  he 
is  saie  to  be  surrounded  by  multitudes  and  torn  to  pieces  by  their  tusks,  if 
he  is  so  unwise  as  to  neglect  his  only  chance  of  escape,  which  consists  in 
climhing  a  tree,  eni  thna  gtfimg  fairly  but  of  theii  reach.  The  amnller 
bands  ne  by  no  means  equally  courageous,  and  always  take  to  flight  at  the 
first  attack. 

"  M.  Sonnini  lelate'^hat  he  '-    -    '      '      course  of  bis  travels  in 

Gniana,  sorroimded  by  a'tjoop  ted  with  the  havoc  made 

by  the  muskets  of  himselftia^  Mounted  upon  a  tree,  he 

was  enabled  to  observe  iheir  n  lice  the  manner  in  which 

they  encouraged,  by  their  graai  ig  of  their  snouts  together, 

those  among  them  who  were  a  '.3  which  were  poured  on 

them  from  above.    With  erec  :yeB  sparkling  with  rage, 

they  still  maintained  their  groa  netimes  only  after  two  or 

three  hoars'  incessant  firing  ih:  compelled  to  quit  the  field 

of,  battle,  and  to  leave  the  bodie  ;  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 

Tbese  days  of  victory  over  t)  ids,  are   always  days  of 

ahandarcce  for  the  traveller  in  ti  ^sts,  who  has  no  other  re- 

Eoiu^;e  except  the  chaae.  An  enormous  gridiron  is  immediately  constructed 
with  sticks  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  three  feet  in  l;e)ght,  over  which  aquanilty 
of  small  branches  are  placed  ia  a  transverse  direction.  On  these  the  pecca- 
ries are  deposited,  af^t  being  cuf^  pieces,  and  afe  cooked  by  a  slow  fire, 
wbich  is  kept  np  during  the  whole  night." 

In  its  native  country,  the  peccary  israther  fond  of  the  moantainous  parts, 
than  of  the  low  and  level  grounds ;  it  seems  to  delist  neither  in  the  ntarshea 
nor  the  mud,  like  our  hogs ;  it  keeps  among  the  woods,  where  it  subsists 
upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables ;  it  is  also  an  unceasing  enemy  to 
the  lizaid,  the  toad,  and  all  the  serpent  kinds  with  which  the  uncaltivaied 
forests  of  the  New  Continent  abound.  As  soon  as  it  perceives  a  serpent  or  a 
viper,  it  at  once  seizes  it  with  its  fore  hoofs  and  teeth,  skins  it  in  an  instant, 
and  devours  the  flesh.  They  commit  great  havoc  among  the  sugar-cane^ 
maize,  manihot,  and  potato  crops. 

The  young  ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  separate  from  her  till  they 
have  come  to  perfection.  If  taken  at  fir^t,  they  are  very  easily  tamefl,  and 
soon  lose  all  their  natural  ferocity ;  they,  however,  never  display  any  re- 
markable signs  of  docility.  They  only  continue  to  do  no  mischief;  and  they 
may  be  permitted  to  run  tame,  without  apprehending' any  dangerous  conse- 
quences.   They  seldom  stray  far  from  home ;  they  return  of  themselves  to 
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the  sty,  and  do  not  quarrel  amoDg  each  other,  except  when  they  happen  to 
be  fed  in  (u>iiuuon.  When  enraged,  they  draw  their  breath  with  great 
force,  and  their  bristles  point  upward ;  nor,  on  «uch  occasions,  can  these  be 
aaid  so  much  to  resemble  the  bristles  of  the  wild  boar  as  the  sharp  armot  of 
the  hedgehog. 


Captain  Wati  the  forests  rf 

Guiana,  tells  us  U^  kill  birds  and 

other  game,,  wit  This  is  made 

from  aftlant  of  1  idients,  and  pre- 

pared iHth  magi  portion  of  Uie 

food  of  the  Dfttir  4  arrows,    "ftie 

bow  is  commonl  hundred  paces 

after  being  struc  e  poison.    It  is 

remarkable  that  the  flesh j>r creatures  killed  in  this  manoet,  is  perfectly 
wholesome.  Besides  ib&ibaw,  the  Indians  often  use  a  tube  made  of  a  reed 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  arrow  is  seat  by  the 
breath  with  great  precision  anil  considerable  force.  Birds  are  generally  kill- 
ed in  this  way,  and  sometimes  larger  animals. 


THE    RHINOCEROS.! 

AriEB  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  the  most  poweifulof  all  quadrupeds. 

He  is  at  least  twelve  feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  the  enont  to  the 

'  Hhinonnn  of  India,  Rhinnccrai  Indicia,  SjouHrBlthihoceroi,  tihinoaroi  Smdaicul, 
■ml  BhinDcercw  Sufnalrrnsit,  (two  apocics.)    Two  horned  Rhinoceros,  RKinoaroa  Afri- 


xai  RMruKeroi  Omva.  (two  specioi.)      The  genu! 
ODwIinies  tvo,  and  sometiinci  four  upprr  and  Ihe  son 


n  u5)per  and  the  same  number  of 
tiea  Uiey  exist ;  onlerior  molnrs  ami 
.  ...  L  IntcAl )  ura  long,  nsrrov ;  three 

iwofcomi  plaicd   on  Ihe  ooM,  above  the  nasal  caTityj  skin  icrf  thick, 


ihemsely^*  when  uiey  exist ;  onlerior  molnrs  ■mull,  ihe  potterior  incnaa- 

lyi  e JBJ  small,  lotcrtl  I  e-- ' ■■- "  -'- '- 

I  plsccd   on  Ihe 
short,  laterally  cc 


l^^pfDjretiiTcly  1  ejBJ  smdl.  Intertill  emra  king,  narrow ;  ihree  to«  oQ  ajl  the  feelj 
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tail ;  six  01  WTen  feet  in  height ;  sod  ihe  circnmrerence  of  his  body  is  Teiy 
nearly  equal  to  his  length ;  he  ia  therefore  lilie  the  elephant  in  bulk ;  and  if 
he  appears  much  smaller,  it  is  because  his  legs  are  much  shorter  in  propoT' 
tion  to  those  of  the  elephant;  but  be  differs  widely  from  that  sagacious 
animal,  in  his  natural  faculties,  and  his  intelligence ;  haring  received  from 
nature  merely  what  she  grants  in  common  to  all  animals,  deprived  of  all 
feeling  in  the  skin,  having  no  organ  answering  the  purpose  of  hands,  nor 
distinct  for  the  sense  of  fueling,  he  has  aothing  instead  of  a  trunk,  but  a 
moveable  upper  lip,  ic^  wb^^^nlits  all  his  dexterity.  He  is  superior  to 
other  animals  only  in  sttvoJ^Plize,  and  the  ofiensive  weapon  which  he 
carries  upon  his  nose)  ami  wlrfch  ia'  peculiar  to  hitq.  This  weapon  is  a  very 
hard  bom,  solid  throughput,  and^laced  mor^odvaVtageously  than  the  horns 
of  ruminatiDg  animaW  these  only  protect  the  si^rior  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck.'Whilst  the  b6m  of  I  the  exterior  parts  of 

the  SQOUt,  and  preserves  the  n  he  face  from  insult ; 

so  that  the  tiger  attacks  more  eizing  his  trunk,  than 

the  rhinoceros,  which  be  caiu  it  nmniog  the  danger 

of  being  killed;  for  the  bq^  I  nth  an  impenetrable 

skin ;  and  this  kuimal  fearS  m  iger  nor  the  liou,  nor 

even  the  fire  and  weapons  of  is  a  dark  leather,  of 

the  same  color,  but  thicker  ai  Ite  elephant ;  he  does 

no^eel  the  sting  of  flies ;  he  ;  it  is  only  folded  by 

large  wrinkles  on  Vie  neck(  tl:  ocks,  to  facilitate  the 

motions  of  the  legs,  which  an  in  large  feet,  armed 

with  three  great  claivs.  The  skin  of  the  two  homed  rhinoceros  is  much 
more  easily  penetrable  than  that  of  the  siagle  homed.  It  not  only  ap> 
pears  that  the  skin  is  thinner  than  thai  of  the  one  homed  rhinoceros,  but  it 
seems  that  it  has  not  the  same  folds.  Mr  Burehell  says  that  there  are  two 
distinct  species  of  the  two  homed  rhinoceros  in  South  Africa.  He  has  the 
head  larger  in  proportion  than  the  elephant ;  but  the  eye  still  smaller,  which 
he  never  opens  entirely,  and  they  are  so  situated  that  the  animal  can  see 
only  what  is  in  a  direct  line  before  him.  The  upper  jaw  projects  above  the 
lower ;  and  the  upper  lip  has  a  motion,  and  may  be  lengthened  six  or  seven 
inches  ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  sharp  edge,  which  enables  this  animal,  with 
more  facility  than  other  quadrupeds,  to  gather  branches  and  grass,  and 
divide  them  into  handfuls,  as  Ihe  elephant  does  with  his  trunk.  This 
muscular  and  flexible  lip  is  a  sort  of  trunk  very  incomplete,  but  which  is 
eqtiaUy  calculated  for  strength  and  dexterity.  Instead  of  those  long  ivory 
teeth  which  form  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  has  his  powerful 
horn,  and  two  strong  incisive-  teeth  in  each  jaw.  These  incisive  teeth, 
which  the  elephant  has  not,  are  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other 
in  the  jaws  of  the  rhinoceros.  He  has,  besides  these,  twenty-four  smaller 
teeth,  six  on  eai^  side  of  egch  jaw.  His  eats  are  always  erect ;  they  are, 
for  the  form,  like  those  t>f  a  hog,  only  they  are  larger  in  proportion  to  his 
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'bodj ;  lliey  are  the  only  hairy  paru  of  it.  The  end  of  the  tail  ii,  like  that 
of  the  elephant,  famished  with  a  tuft  of  large  bristles,  Tery  haid  and  rery 
solid.  Huge  and  aeemingly  lumieldy  as  the  rhinocenM  is,  he  has  the 
power  of  Tunning  with  Tefy  great  swifineM. 

The  riiinoceros  which  amred  in  London  m  1739,  had  been  sent  ^m 
Bengal.  Allhou^  he  was  youngr.^beii^  but  two  years  old,)  the  expens- 
es of  his  food,  and  his  TOyage,  amounted  to  near  one  thousand  potmds 
sterling ;  he  ws  I  hay.    They  gave  him  daily  seren 

pounds  of  rice,  of  sugta' ;  which  they  divided  into 

three  parts.   H<  ty  of  £ay  and  green  grass,  to  iHtich 

he  gave  the  pi  s-  nodihig  but  water,  of  ^ich  he 

drank  a  great  q  s  of  a  qmet  disposition,  and  let  bis 

manager  touch  is  body.    He  grew  unruly  when  he 

was  Btniek,  or  h  cases  he  could  not  be  appeaoed 

withoat  giving  When  he  was  angry,  he  leaped 

forward  with  in  lit,  beating  fariously  the  walla  with 

his  head ;  whii  >ua  qukkAess,  nbtwithstanding  hia 

heary  appearance.  ^  ^J^  "fr 

"niis  rhinoceros,  when  he  wu4Wo  y^s  old,  was  not  much  higher  than 
a  yoong  cow  who  has  not  yet  Mrne  young ;  but  his  body  was  very  long  and 
very  thick.  The  tongue  of  tMs  jKng  Tbinoceroai  was  soft,  Hke  that  of  a 
calf;  his  eyes  had  no  virack^^i^y  are  like  l^bse  of  a  hog  in  form,  ^ 
were  placed  very  low ;  that  ia,  nearer _^a4ipm{Dg  of  the  Mtstrils. 

Mt  Parsons  says,  that  he  has  Otnerved  a  very  particular  quality  in  this 
animal ;  he  hearkened  with  a  aoit  of  continual  attention  to  any  noise ;  ao 
Aat,  if  he  even  was  sleepy,  emplc^ed  in  eating,  or  in  satisfying  other  urgent 
wants,  he  started  instantly,  raised  up  his  head,  and  gave  attention  till  the 
noise  had  ceased. 

It  is  certain  that  some  rhinoceroses  have  but  one  horn  on  the  nose,  and 
Others  two.  In  the  two-homed  rhinoceros,  one  of  the  horns  is  amaller  than 
the  other,  and  is  situated  above  it.  When  the  animal  is  quiescent  these 
honu  are  loose,  but  they  become  fixed  when  it  is  irritated.  There  are  sin^e 
boms  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  perhaps  of  more  than  four  feet  in  length, 
by  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  there  are  also  doable  boma 
which  are  but  two  feet  in  length.  Commonly,  these  bonis  are  brown,  or 
alive'color;  yet  some  are  gray  and  even  while.  They  have  only  a  small 
concavity,  in  form  of  a  cup,  at  their  basis,  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the 
,-  skin  of  the  nose ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  horn  is  solid,  and  very  bard.  It 
is  with  this  weapon  that  the  rhinoceros  is  said  to  attack,  and  sometimea  to 
-  wonud  mortally  the  largest  elephants,  whose  long  legs  give  the  rhinoceros, 
who  has  them  mnch  shorter,  an  opportmuty  of  striking  them  with  his  horn 
under  the  belly,  where  the  skin  is  tender,  and  more  penetrable ;  bat  if  h« 
misses  the  first  blow,  the  elephant  throws  him  on  the  ground,  and  kills  him. 
The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  ia  more  valued  by  the  Indians,  than  the  ivory 
39 
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of  the  elephaot ;  not  w  much  od  account  of  the  matter,  of  which  they  make 
several  works  wiib  the  chisel,  but  for  its  substance,  10  which  they  attribute 
divers  vinues,  and  medicinal  properties.  The  while  ones,  as  the  most  raie, 
ore  also  those  which  they  value  most.  Cups  made  of  this  horn  are  used 
to  drink  out  of  by  many  of  the  Indian  prince?,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
when  any  poisonous  fluid  is  put  into  them,  the  liquor  will  ferment  and  run 
over  the  lop. 

The  rhinocenis,  without  being  ferocious  or  carnivorous,  or  eren  very 
wild,  is  nevertheless  untamable.  '  a  hog,  blunt  and 

.  grunting,  widiout  intellect,  withoa  out  tractableness. 

These  animals  are  also,  like  the  h  .  to  wallow  in  ihe 

mire;  they  like  damp  and  marshy  ave  the  banks  of 

rivers.     They  are  found  in  Asia,  I,  Siam,  Laos,  in 

the  Mogul  dominions,  in  Sumatra  a,  and  about  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  two-hoi  r  found  in  Africa. 

But,  in  general,  the  species  is  not  rersally  spread,  as 

that  of  the  elephant.    The  female  h     ^  ng,  and  at  a  great 

distance  of  time.  In  the  fiiK  qjfWkl^  rhinoceros  is  not  much  bigger  thaa 
a  large  dog;  he  bits  not,  when  iirst  bMjUEht  forth,  the  horn  on  the  nose, 
although  the  rudiment  of  it  is  eeen  in  tfiucetus.  When  he  is  two  years 
old,  this  horn  b  only  aii  inch  long ;  an^  in\  his  sixth  year  it  is  about  tea 
inches.  And  as  some  oN^ese  horns  h^' Ifeea  seen  very  near  foar  feet 
loijg,  it  seems  they  grow  'ilT'^  miri^l"  age.ud  perhaps  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  animal,  which  must  be  long,rMnce  the  rhinoceros  described  by 
Ur  Paiwus  was  not  come  to  half  his  growth  when  he  was  two  years  old ; 
which  makes  it  probable,  that  this  animal  lives,  like  a  man,  seventy  or 
ei^ty  years. 

Without  being  useful,  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  very  hurtful,  by 
the  prodigious  devastation  which  he  makA  in  the  fields.  The  skin  is  the 
most  valtiable  part  of  this  animal.  His  flesh  is  excellent,  according  to  the 
laste  of  Indians  and  negroes.  Eolben  says,  Jie  has  often  eaten  it  with 
great  pleasure.  His  skin  makes  the  best  and  hardest  leather  in  the  world ; 
and  not  only  his  horn,  but  all  the  other  parts  of  his  body,  aud  even  his 
blood,  his  urine,  and  his  excrements,  are  esteemed  as  antidotes  against 
poison,  or  a  remedy  against  several  diseflses;  probably,  however,  all  those 
virtues  are  imaginary,  ' 

The  rhinoceros  feeds  upon  herbs,  thistles,  prickles,  and  shrubs ;  and  he 
prefers  this  wild  food  to  the  sweet  pasture  of  the  verdant  meadows :  he  b 
very  f<»>d  of  sugar-canes,  and  eats  all  sorts  of  com.  Having  no  taste  what* 
ever  for  fledi,  he  does  not  molest  small  aoimalf,  neither  fears  the  large 
oqes,  living  generally  in  peace  with  them  all,  even  with  the  tiger,  who  often 
accompanies  him,  without  daring  to  attack  him. 

The  rhinoceroses  do  not  herd  together,  nor  march  in  troops,  like  the 
elejdumt;  they  are  wilder,  and  more  solitary,  and  perhaps  more  difficult 
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to  be  hunted  and  subdued.  They  never  altaclc  men  unless  provoked ;  but 
then  they  become  furious,  and  are  rery  foimidable.  The  steel  of  Damascus, 
the  cimelers  of  J^nn,  cannot  make  an  incision  in  his  skin ;  the  darts  and 
lances  cannot  pierce  him  through.  ^lis  skin  even  resists  the  balls  of 
a  mnsket;  those  of  lead  become  flat  upon  his  leather,  and  the  iron  ingots 
cannot  penetrate  through  it.  The  dbI;  places  abwilutely  penetrable  in  this 
body,  armed  with  a  cuirass,  are. the  belly,  the  eyes,  and  round  the  ears;  so 
that  huntsmen,  instead  of  attacking  tliis  animal  standing,  folltTW  him  at  & 
distance  by  his  track,  and  wait  Ip  approach  him  at  the  time  thai  he  sleep* 
or  rests  himself.  king  of  France'*  cabinet,  the  fmtns  of  a 

riuDoceros,  which  a  island  of  Java,  and  extracted  from  the 

body  of  the  moth  m  a  memorial  which  accompttnied  this 

present,  that  twei  u  had  assembled  to  attack  this  rhinoce- 

ros.   They  had  fa  for  some  days,  one  or  two  men  walking 

now  and  then  bel  e  the  position  of  the  animal.    By  these 

means,  they  sor;  ahe  was  asleep,  and  came  so  near  in 

silence,  that  they  discharge  all  at  once,  their  twenty-eight  gtuu  into  the 
lower  parts  of  her  belly.  -     -^ 

A  rhinoceros,  about  a  year  otdi  recently  brouglit  from  Calcutta,  was 
lately  exhibited  in  Boston.  The  engravii^  furnishes  a  very  exact  represen- 
tation of  this  ammal.    Its  ten^,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  die  latl. 


was  six  feet;  its  height,  three  feet  four  inches.  The  length  of  its  bead, 
eif^teen  inches ;  that  of  its  tail,  thirteen  inches.  The  horn  had  not  made 
its  appearance  upon  the  nose,  but  there  was  a  large  protuberance,  which 
indicated  the  place  where  it  was  growing,  and  seemed  to  form  the  root  or 
basis  of  it.  The  animal,  when  disturbed,  made  a  noise  like  a  young  calf. 
It  had  very  mnch  the  sir  and  manners  of  a  hog.     It  betrayed  no  feat 
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or  shfnfsa,  but  seemed  eoDstantly  inlent  upon  geltiog  something  to  eaL 
It  fed  upon  hay,  potatoes,  and  grain,  and  so  greedy  was  its  appetite,  that 
nothing  <aune  amiss.  Another  recently  amved  at  Boston,  and  died  in  the 
harbor.  It  was  about  a  third  larger  than  .the  ohe  above  mentioned.  lis 
skeleton,  beautifully  prepared,  is  now  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History. 

We  have  seen  that  this  animal  has  a  good  ear  ;  it  is  also  affirmed,  that 
he  has  the  sense  of  smelling  in  perfection ;  but  it  is  pretended  he  baa  not  a 
good  eye,  nkd  placed 

90  low,  ai  ,  that  this 

&ct  need  resembles 

the  grunt  %  heatd  at 

a  great  di  nuniiuiie ; 

thus,  it  it  nadi,  and 

very  large  isumption, 

though  ri  ind  it  ap- 

pears, by  •  elephant 

his  perapi 

Two  SI  th  Africa. 

The  folk  onteys  an 

Becbuona 


cbuntry.  The  horn  of  the  female  is,  however,  much  longer  and  more 
lender  than  that  of  the  male,  being  three  and  b  half  feet  long.  Being  a. 
strong,  ponderous,  and  elastic  substance,  it  is  much  prized  hj  the  natives, 
for  handles  to  their  baltle-axes.  The  secondary  horn  is,  in  many  ii 
•0  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  at  a  little  distance. 
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THE  TAPIR,  OE  THE  ANTA.l 

The  tapir  ia  of  the  size  of  a  imall  cow,  but  withoot  horns,  and  with 
B  short,  noked  tail;  the  legs  aie  ^ort  aad  thick,  and  the  feet  hare  amall 
black  hoofs.  The  body  is  thick  aod  dumsy,  and  the  back  Kunewhai  arched, 
and  the  hair  is  of  a  dusky  or  brownish  color.  On  the  short  thick  neck  ia 
a  kind  of  bristly  mane,  which,  near  the  head,  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.    His  head  is  of  a  tolerable  size,  with  roundish  erect  ears,  aod  small 


eyes,  and  the  muzzle  terminates  in  a  kind  of  proboscis,  which  can  be  ex- 
tended or  contracted,  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  latter  it  uses  in  feed- 
ing, to  grasp  its  food  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
rhinoceros  applies  its  upper  lip;  and  in  this  are  also  contained  the  o^[ans 
of  smell.  He  has  ten  incisive  teeth,  and  ten  grinders,  in  each  jaw;  a 
character  which  separates  him  entirely  from  the  ox,  and  other  raminating 
animals.  His  skin  is  so  thick  and  hard  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  a 
bnllet;  for  which  reason  the  Indians  make  shields  of  it. 

The  tapir  seldom  stirs  out  but  in  the  night,  and  delights  in  the  water, 
where  he  oftener  lires  than  upon  land.    He  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  marshes, 

'  Tfaptnu  Amrricamit.  The  gema  Ti^iroM  bai  >ii  nppei  imd  aii  iomi  inciioni 
two  uppn  and  tvo  loni  fsiiia« ;  foiuleen  upper  and  faurteen  lower  molars.  ImeniHi- 
dials  inciMin  iborter  ibui  (be  exterior  ;  nose  temiinBtiag  in  a  moTcahle  little  proboacii, 
hut  not  by  akiad  of  finger,  like  ihe  elephnat;  ejtf  Bmall;  eara  long  and  moTaable; 
fare  ien  with  four  toea,  ib>  hind  oa*>  with  three,  with  ihort,  round  hoofs  i  ImI  Terj 
■ban  I  iwo  iai[iiinal  munnue. 
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and  seldom  goes  fai  from  the  borders  of  rivers  or  lakes.  He  swims  and 
dives  with  singular  facility.  When  he  is  threatened,  pursued,  or  wounded, 
he  plunges  into  the  water,  and  remains  there  till  he  has  got  to  a  great 
distance,  before  he  re-appears.  These  customs,  which  he  has  in  comm<Hi 
with  the  hippopotamus,  have  made  some  naturalists  imagine  him  to  be 
of  the  same  species ;  but  he  differs  as  much  from  him  in  nature,  as  he  is  dis- 
tant from  him  in  climate.  To  be  assured  of  this,  there  needs  no  more  than 
to  compare  the  description  we  have  now  recited,  with  that  of  the  hippopota- 
mus. Although  the  tapir  inhabits  the  water,  he  does  not  feed  upon  fish ; 
and,  although  his  mouth  is  armed  with  twenty  sharp  incisive  teeth,  he  is 
not  carnivorous.  He  lives  upon  sugar-canes,  grasses,  the  leaves  of  shrubs, 
and  various  kinds  of  fruit;  and  does  not  make  use  of  what  nature  has 
armed  him  with  against  other  animals.  He  is  of  a  mild  and  timid  nature, 
and  flies  from  every  attack  or  danger :  when,  however,  he  is  cut  off  from 
retreat,  he  makes  a  vigorous  defence  against  dogs  and  men.  His  usual 
attitude  is  that  of  sitting  on  his  rump  like  a  dog ;  and  his  voice  is  a  kind 
of  whistle.  The  flesh  is  wholesome  food.  He  may  be  tamed,  and  is  then 
very  gentle  and  docile.  This  animal  is  commonly  found  in  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, Guiana,  and  in  all  the  exteai  of  South  America,  from  the  extremity 
of  Chili  to  Columbia. 

,  A  species  of  tapir,  which  has  recently  been  discovered,  is  very  common 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  fbrests  of  Malacca.  Its  body  is  of  a  dirty 
white,  while  the  head,  legs,  and  tail  are  of  a  deep  black.    This  species  has 

.  no  mane,  and  its  proboscis  is  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long. 

Among  the  numerous  fossil  remains  of  a  former  world,  are  found  frag^ 
ments  of  tapirs  of  enormous  size.  One  of  these  extinct  species,  the  gigantic 
tapir,  must  have  been  more  than  equal  to  the  elephant  in  magnitude.  > 


THE    HORSE. 1 

The  horse  is  not  known  in  its  pristine  state.  The  natural  disposition 
of  these  animals  is  not  ferocious,  they  are  only  high  spirited  and  wild ;  and 
though  superior  in  strength  to  the  greatest  part  of  animals,  yet  they  never 
attack  them;  and  if  they  are  attacked  by  others,  either  disdain  them  or 
trample  them  under  their  feet.  They  go  also  in  bodies,  and  unite  them- 
selves into  troops,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being  together ;  for  they  are 

>  E!quu8  cabaUvSj  Lin.  The  genus  Equua  has  six  upper  and  six  lover  incisors ;  two 
upper  and  two  lower  canines,  or  sometimes  none  in  the  females;  twelve  upper  and  twelve 
lower  molars.  Molars  furrowed  on  each  side,  with  flat  crowns  and  several  ndges  of  enamel ; 
a  void  space  between  the  canines  and  molars ;  upper  lip  capable  of  considnabte  motion ; 
6yes  ItHs^ ;  ears  rather  large,  pointed,  erect,  and  moveable ;  feet  terminating  in  a  solid 
hoof;  tail  vrith  long  hair,  or  a  tuft  at  its  extremity ;  two  inguinal  mammsB. 
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not  fearful  of,  bat  hare  an  attachment  10,  each  other.  Am  herhi  and  regeta- 
bles  are  anffident  foi  their  nouriahment,  they  hare  quite  enough  to  latiaff 
their  appetite;  and  aa  theybnTe  do  leli^  for  the  flesh  of  animals,  they 
Dcver  make  war  with  them,  nor  with  each  other.  They  never  quarrel 
abont  their  food,  they  have  no  occasioD  to  ravish  the  prey  of  another,  th« 
ordinary  aoorce  of  contentiona  and  quarrela. 


The  astonishment  and  fear  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Pern 
expressed  at  the  sight  of  horses  and  their  riden,  conrinccd  the  Spaniards 
that  this  animal  waa  entirety  unlmown  in  those  countries.  They  therefore 
carried  thither  a  great  number,  as  well  for  service  and  their  particular 
utility,  as  to  propagate  the  breed.  M.  de  la  Salle,  in  1685,  saw  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  near  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  whole  troops  of  thes« 
wild  horses,  feeding  in  ihe  pastures,  which  were  so  fierce  that  no  one  dared 
to  approach  them.  The  author  of  the  History  of  Uie  Adrentuies  of  the 
Buccaneers,  says,  that,  in  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  horses  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  troopsof  upwards  of  five  hundred,  all  running  together;  and  that  as 
soon  ae  ibey  see  a  man,  they  will  all  stop.  That  one  of  them  will  approach 
to  a  certain  distance,  snort,  take  flight,  and  then  all  the  rest  will  follow 
him.  To  cntch  them,  they  make  use  of  nooses  made  of  ropes,  whieh  they 
spread  and  hang  in  places  which  they  know  they  frequent.  But  if  they  are 
caught  by  the  neck  they  strangle  themselves,  unless  the  hunter  comes  in 
time  to  their  assistance,  who  instantly  secures  them  by  the  body  and  legs, 
and  fastens  them  to  trees,  where  they  are  left  for  two  days  widiout  either 
food  or  drink.  This  experiment  is  sufficient  to  begin  to  make  them  tracta- 
ble, and  in  time  tbey  become  as  much  go  as  if  they  had  herer  been  wild. 
And  even  if  by  chance  they  ever  regain  their  liberty,  they  never  become  so 
again,  but  know  their  masters,  and  anfier  them  to  catch  them  again  with- 
out trouble. 
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Of  those  which  have  returned  to  the  wild  state,  such  as  the  numerous 
herds  of  South  America,  the  appesurance  is  not  prepossessing,  according^ 
to  the  ideas  which  have  heen  formed  of  the  symmetry  of  the  domestic 
varieties. 

The  different  races  of  the  horse  are  numerous,  most  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries in  the  world  possessing  breeds  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  the 
Arabian  race  has  long  been  considered  as  the  noblest  of  the  species,  and  as 
combining  the  qualities  of  endurance,  vigor,  and  temper,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  As  breeders  of  horses  have  ascertained 
that  the  qualities  of  the  Arabian  horse  may  be  perpetuated  in  his  descend- 
ants, in  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
this  valuable  animal,  for  various  purposes,  the  deterioration  which  a  north- 
em  climate  induces  in  a  native  of  warmer  latitudes,  is  counteracted  by 
crossing  with  the  original  breed.  From  the  importation  of  the  pure  breed 
of  Arabia  into  Europe,  and  the  different  crossings  of  these  and  their  de- 
scendants with  the  native  breeds,  has  arisen  all  that  variety  of  appearance 
and  qualities  of  the  horse,  which  fits  them  for  heavy  draughts,  the  plough, 
or  the  saddle. 

It  is  in  England  chiefly,  however,  that  the  cultivation  and  education  of 
the  horse  has  been  carried  to  its  greatest  refinement^  and  in  France  are 
local  races,  admirably  adapted  to  the  different  purposes  which  agriculture, 
or  commerce,  or  luxury  may  demand.  The  first  is  the  race  horse,  immedi- 
ately proceeding  from  an  Arabian  or  Barbary  stallion,  with  an  English  mare 
already  crossed  with  a  Barb  or  Arab,  in  the  first  degree,  or  the  result  of  two 
crossings  in  the  same  degree.  This  breed  is  termed  first  blood,  or  the 
nearest  possible  to  the  original  stock;  and  in  the  quality  of  speed  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  can  ever  be  exceeded.  The  next  is  the  hunter,  the  result 
of  crossing  a  stallion  of  the  first  blood  with  a  mare  of  a  degree  less  near  the 
original  source.  The  third,  is  the  cross  between  the  hunter  and  the  more 
common  mares,  which,  uniting  the  stronger  limbs  and  heavier  bodies  of  the 
indigenous  races  to  the  qualities  of  the  Arabian,  produce  the  British  car- 
riage horses;  and  the  great  dray  horse,  whose  gigantic  proportions  and 
immense  power  of  draught  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  are  the  produce  of  this 
''last  with  the  strongest  mares  of  the  country  breed.  And  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  &at,  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  races,  the  influence  of  the 
Arab  blood  is  observable,  either  in  the  conformation  of  some  peculiar  parts, 
or  the  preservation  of  some  peculiar  qualities.  The  Persian,  Barbary,  and 
Turkidi  horses  are  those  which  come  nearest  to  the  Arabian  in  conforma- 
tion and  qualities,  and  the  Spanish  horses  long  enjoyed  a  high  character  in 
Europe,  probably  from  the  breed  being  kept  up  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
horses  of  Barbary.  In  France  are  numerous  varieties,  and  most  of  them 
very  serviceable  animals.  The  other  European  races,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  here. 
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The  Arabs  divide  their  horges  into  two  laceB.  The  fiiat,  which  they  call 
kocMani,  oi  iiilhan,  are  those  whose  geoealogy  is  known  for  two  thousand 
years,  and  which  has,  they  uiy,  origiBate^  from  the  Etud  of  Solomon.  The 
other  race,  apprapiialed  to  seirile  uses,  they  name  kadachi,  or  horses  of  an 
unknown  rece,  and  they  ari^  peculiarly  careful,  by  certificates  and  other 
means,  to  preserve  the  principal  races  pure.  The  mares  enjoy  the  exclusiTe 
privilege  of  transmitting  the  pmiiy  of  the  race  to  their  descendants,  and 
ihegenealogidS'^re  always  reckoned  from  the  mothers. 

Herds  of  wild  horses,  the  oflspring  of  those  which  have  escaped  from  th« 
Spaoiih  possessions  in  Mexico,  are  not  uncommoD  in  the  extensive  prairies 
that  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Missisaippi.    They  were  once  nnmerons  on  the 


Koolaanie  Lands,  near  the  northern  sources  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  east- 
cm  side  of  the  Rocky  JUountain  ridge ;  but  of  late  years,  they  have  been 
almost  eradicated  in  that  quarter.  They  ate  not  known  to  exist  in  a  wild 
state,  to  the  northward  of  the  fifty-second  or  fifty-third  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  yoimg  stallions  live 'in  separate  herds,  being  driven  away  by  the  old 
oaes,  and  are  easily  ensnared,  by  using  domestic  mares  as  a  decoy.  The 
Koatannies  are  acquainted  with  the  Spanish-Americau  mode  of  taking  iheni 
with  the  lemo.  . 
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THE    DZHIGGTAI,    OE    WILD    ASS.i 

ExmsiTs  in  its  natural,  or  wild  state,  an  appearance  very  &r  sopetior,  both 
in  point  of  besntj  and  vivacity,  to  the  hone.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  living, 
like  the  rest  of  this  genus,  in  a  gregarious  manner.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  the 
dry  and  monntainoua  deserts  of  Tartary,  and  in  tUe  southern  parts  of  Indi* 
and  Fersia,  It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  being  met  with,  by  travellers  in 
Africa;  but  the  quagga,  which  abounds  in  Southern  Africa,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  wild  ass,  has  been  no  doubt  confonnded  with  this  animal. 
The  color  of  the  wild  ass  is  gray,  or.  broirnish  yellow,  with  a  brown  dorsal 
stripe,  and  one  or  two  bands  across  the  shoulders. 

The  food  of  this  animal  consists  chiefly  of  saline  or  bitter  plants.  It  is 
also  fond  of  salt  or  brackish  water.  The  manners  of  the  wild  ass  resemble 
those  of  the  wiM  horse.  They  assemble  in  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
leader  or  sentinel,  and  are  extremely  shy  and  vigilant ;  and,  like  the  former 
animals,  dart  off  with  the  utmost  rapidity  oa  the  sight  of  mankind.  They 
have  been  at  all  times  celebrated  for  their  swif^ess.  Their  voice  resembles 
that  of  the  domestic  ass,  but  is  somewhat  shriller.  From  this  animal,  the 
domestic  ass  has  been  gradtiolly  derived. 


THE     ZEBRA" 


Is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  and  most  elegantly  clothed  of  all  quadrupeds. 
He  has  the  shape  and  graces  of  the  horse,  the  swiftness  of  the  stag,  and 

1  EqauM  hanimfu,  Duit.  •  E(pait  letni,  Lm. 
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a  striped  xobe  of  black  and  white  alternately  disposed  with  so  much  regula- 
rity and  symmetry,  that  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  made  use  of  the  rule  and 
compass  to  paint  it.  These  alternate  hands  of  black  and  white  are  so  much 
the  more  singular,  as  they  are  straight,  parallel,  and  very  exactly  divided, 
like  a  striped  stuff;  and  as  they,  in  other  parts,  extend  themselves  not  only 
over  the  body,  but  over  the  head,  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  even  the  ears 
and  the  tail ;  so  that,  at  a  distance,  this  animal  appears  as  if  he  were  sur- 
rounded with  little  fillets,  which  some  person  had  disposed,  in  a  regular 
manner,  over  every  part  of  the  body.  In  the  females,  these  bands  are  alter- 
nately black  and  white.  In  the  male,  they  are  brown  and  yellow,  but 
always  of  a  lively  and  brilliant  mixture,  upon  a  short,  fine,  and  thick  hair ; 
the  lustre  of  which  still  more  increases  the  beauty  of  the  colors.  The  zebra 
is,  in  general,  less  than  the  horse,  and  larger  than  the  ass ;  and,  although 
it  has  often  been  compared  to  those  two  animals,  and  called  the  wild  horse 
and  the  striped  ass,  it  is  a  copy  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  might 
rather  be  called  their  model,  if  all  was  not  equally  original  in  nature,  and 
■  if  every  species  had  not  an  equal  right  to  creation. 

The  zebra  is  not  the  animal  the  ancients  have  indicated  under  the  name 
onagra.  There  exists  in  the  Levant,  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa,  a  beautiful  race  of  asses,  who,  like  the  finest  horses, 
are  natives  of  Arabia.  This  race  differs  from  the  common,  by  the  size  oi 
the  body,  the  slendemess  of  the  legs,  and  the  lustre  of  the  hair.  They  are 
of  a  uniform,  but  commonly  of  a  fine  mouse  color,  with  a  black  cross  upon 
the  back  and  the  shoulders;  and  sometimes  they  are  of  a  bright  gray  color, 
with  a  flaxen  cross.  The  zebra  is  also  of  a  different  climate  from  the 
onagra,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  eastern  and  the  most  south- 
em  parts  of  Africa,  from  Ethiopia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to 
Congo.  It  exists  neither  in  Europe,  Asia,  nor  America,  nor  even  in  all  the 
nwthem  parts  of  Africa.  Those  which  some  travellers  tell  us  they  have 
seen  at  the  Brazils,  have  been  transported  thither  from  Africa ;  those  which 
others  are  recounted  to  have  seen  in  Persia,  and  in  Turkey,  have  been 
brought  from  Ethiopia;  and,  in  short,  those  that  we  have  seen  in  Europe 
are  almost  all  ,from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  point  of  Africa  is 
their  true  climate,  their  native  country,  and  where  the  Dutch  have  em- 
ployed all  their  care  to  subject  them  and  to  render  them  tame,'  without 
having  been  hitherto  able  to  succeed.  That  which  has  served  for  the 
subject  of  our  description,  was  very  wild  when  he  arrived  at  the  royal 
menagerie  in  France;  and  he  was  never  entirely  tamed.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  broken  for  the  saddle ;  but  there  were  precautions  necessary ;  two 
men  held  the  bridle,  while  a  third  was  upon  him.  His  mouth  is  very 
^rd ;  his  ears  so  sensible,  that  he  winces  whenever  any  person  goes  to 
touch  them.  He  is  restive,  like  a  vicious  horse,  and  obstinate  as  a  mule; 
but,  perhaps,  the  wild  horse  and  the  onagra  are  not  less  intractable ;  and 
^ere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  zebra  was  accustomed  to  obedience 
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and  tameness  from  his  earliest  years,  he  would  become  as  mild  as  the  ass 
and  the  horse,  and  might  be  substituted  in  their  room. 

The  zebra  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa;  often  seen  near 
the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  and  a  penalty  of  fifty  rix  dollars  is  inflicted  on  any 
person  who  shoots  one  of  them.  Such  of  them  as  are  caught  alive,  are 
presented  to  the  governor.  Several  have  been  ^brought  to  England;  but, 
except  in  one  instance,  they  have  all  displayed  great  wildness,  and  even 
ferocity.  The  exception  was  in  that  which  was  burnt  some  years  ago  at 
Exeter  'Change.  It  would  allow  young  children  to  be  put  upon  its  back, 
and  was  once  ridden  from  the  Lyceum  to  Pimlico ;  but  it  was  bred  and 
reared  in  Portugal,  from  parents  half  reclaimed.  In  several  other  cases, 
zebras  have  attempted  to  injure  spectators,  and  have  not  even  spared  their 
keepers.  The  voice  of  this  creature  is  thought  to  have  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  sound  of  a  post  horn. 


THE    ZEBRA    OF    THE    PLAINS,* 

The  zebra  which  we  have  just  described,  is  confined  to  the  mountains ; 
the  subject  of  the  present  article  inhabits  the  flat  parts  near  the  Cape.  Till 
very  recently,  the  difierenca  between  them  was  not  accurately  understood. 
"The  ground  color  of  its  vikkqle  body,"  says  Mr  Bennett,  "is  white,  inter- 
rupted by  a  regular  series  of  broad  black  stripes  extending  from  the  back 
across  the  sides,  with  narrower  and  fainter  ones  intervening  between  ea^h. 
Over  the  haunches  and  shoulders,  these  str^s  form  a  kind  of  bifurcation, 
between  the  divisions  of  which  there  are  a  few  transverse  lines  of  the  same 
color;  but  these  suddenly  and  abruptly  cease,  and  are  not  continued  on  the 
legs,  which  are  perfectly  white.  Along  the  back  there  is  a  narrow,  longitadi- 
nal  line,  bordered  on  each  side  with  white.  The  mane  is  throughout  broadly 
and  deeply  tipped  with  black,  and  is  marked  by  a  continuation  of  the  trans- 
verse bands  of  the  neck.  The  lines  of  the  face  are  narrow  and  beautifully 
tegular ;  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead  they  radiate  downwards  over  the 
eyes;  along  the  front  of  the  muzzle  they  are  longitudinal,  the  outer  ones 
having  a  curve  outwards;  and  on  the  sides  they  form  broader  transverse 
bands.  From  the  confluence  of  these  bands  on  the  extremity  of  the  muz- 
zle, the  nose,  and  the  lower  lip,  those  parts  become  of  a  nearly  uniform 
blackish  brown.  The  tail  is  white :  there  is  no  longitudinal  ventral  line : 
and  a  large  black  patch  occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  ear,  near  the. tip. 
The  hoofs  ar^  njoderately  large,  deep  in  front,  shallow  behind,  and  much 
expanded  at  their  margin." 

The  subject  of  the  present  article,  which  has  now  been  about  two  years 
in  the  menagerie,  will  suffer  a  boy  to  ride  her  about  the  yard;  and  is 

>  ESqixuM  montanuB^  Bvbceill. 
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fieqaentlr  allowed  to  run  looae  Uiron^  the  Tower,  with  tt  man  by  her  vUh. 
whom  she  does  not  attempt  to  quit,  except  to  run  to  the  canteen,  where  ahs 
u  occaaionallr  iodnlged  with  a  draoghl  of  ale,  ot  which  she  ii  particolariy 


THE    QUAGGA.i 


The  quagga,  which  till  lately  bas  been  coDiounded  with  the  zebra,  u  now 
acknowledged  as  a  diatioct  species,  much  allied  to  the  former,  but  marked 
with  fewer  and  larger  banda,  which  are  of  a  browner  color  than  in  the 
zebra,  and  are  chiefly  disposed  on  the  fore  pffrla  of  the  animal ;  white  the 
hind  parts  are  rather  spotted  than  rft'iped.  The  ground  color  also  of  the 
qu&gga  is  of  B  ferruginous  tinge,  especially  on  the  thi;^  and  back.  It  is 
of  a  milder  nature  than  the  zSvra,  and  is  said  to  have  been  auccessfuUy 
used  by  some  of  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  C«pe,  in  the  manner  of  a  hoiae, 
for  drau^t,  be.  It  inhabits  the  same  parts  of  Africa  as  the  zebra,  but  is 
fbtind  in  separate  herds,  never  associating  with  that  species. 


THE  DOMESTIC  A  S  S»  . 
Is  naturally  as  humble,  patient,  and  quiet,  as  the  horse  is  proud,  ardent,  and 
impetuDos.  He  suffers  with  constancy,  and  perhaps  with  courage,  chastise- 
ment and  blows.  He  ir  moderate,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  food.  He  is  contented  with  the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable  herbs, 
wtuch  the  horse,  and  other  animals,  will  leave  with  disdain.  He  is  rery 
delicate,  with  respect  to  his  water,  for  he  will  drink  none  but  the  clearest, 
and  from  ri*olets  which  he  is  acquainted  with.  He  drinks  as  moderately 
at  he  eats,  and  does  not  pat  his  nose  in  the  water,  throogh  fear,  as  some 

Oksl.  *  Ejimt  wteu*,  Lur. 
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My,  flf  the  shadow  of  hit  eari;  ua  cBfe  it  not  taken  U»  cmryeomb  him,  he 
frequently  roili  btmulf  an  the  gtaea,  tluitlei,  and  in  the  duit ;  uid,  withoul 
Kgarding  his  load,  he  lays  htms«)f  down  to  roll  about  aa  o^n  ■■  be  can, 
and  by  this  seems  to  reproach  his  master  for  the  little  care  he  takes  of  him. 
For  he  does  not  paddle  about  in  thfe  mud  and  in  the  waiei ;  he  eren  fears 
to  wet  his  feel,  and  will  turn  out  of  his  road  to  aroid  the  mud.  Hia  legs  arc 
also  drier  and  cleaner  than  (he  horse ;  he  is  susceptible  of  education,  and 
some  hare  been  seen  sufficiently  disciplined  to  be  made  a  show  of. 


In  their  earliest  youth  they  are- sprightly,  and  eveo  handsome.  They 
are  light  and  genteel ;  but  either  fro^  age  or  bad  treatment,  they  soon  lose 
their  beanty,  and  become  slow,  indocile,  and  headstrong.  Pliny  assures 
us,  that,  when  they  separate  the  mother  fr^in  the  young  one,  she  will  go 
through  fire  to  recovei  it.  The  ass  is  also*Btrongly  attached  to  his  master, 
DOtwithstanding  he  is  usually  ill  treated  ;  he  will  smell  him  afaf  off,  and 
can  distinguish  him  from  all  other  men.  He  also  knows  the  places  where 
he  has  lived,  and  the  ways  which  he  has  frequented.  His  eyes  are  good, 
and  his  smell  acute;  his  ears  are  excellent,  which  has  also  contributed  to 
his  being  nimibered  among  limid  animals,  all  of  which,  it  is  pretended,  have 
the  hearing  extremely  delicate,  and  the  ears  long.  When  he  is  orerloaded, 
be  shows  it  by  lowering  his  head  and  bending  down  his  ears.  When  he  is 
greatly  abused,  be  t^ens  bis  mouth,  and  draws  back  his  lif*  in  a  xatM  dis- 
agreeable  manner,  which  gives  bim  an  air  of  derision  and  scorn.  If  his 
eyes  are  covered  over,  he  remains  motionless ;  and  when  he  it  laid  down  on 
bis  side,  and  bis  head  is  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  one  eye  rests  on  the 
giwmd,  and  that  the  other  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  stick,  be  will 
remain  in  this  situation  without  any  motion  or  endeavor  to  get  up.  He 
walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  the  horse ;  but  all  his  motions  ate  smaller, 
and  mudt  slower  -.  notwithttanding  he  can  run  with  tolerable  swiftness,  be 
can  gallop  but  a  little  way,  and  only  for  a  imall  space  of  time,  and,  vhal- 
ever  pace  he  lues,  if  he  is  hard  pressed,  he  is  soon  &tigued. 
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Tbye  asB  is  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and  lives  twenty-five  or  thirty 
yean.  They  sleep  less  than  the  horse,  and  do  not  lie  down  to  sleep  unless 
when  quite  tired. 

There  are  among  asses  different  races,  as  among  horses ;  but  they  are 
much  less  known,  because  ihey  have  not  been  taken  the  same  care  of,  or  fol- 
lowed with  the  same  attention ;  bat  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  came  all  ori- 
ginally from  warm  climates.  Aristotle  assures  us,  that  there  were  none  in  his 
time  in  Scythia,  nor  in  the  other  neighboring  countries  of  Scythia,  nor  even 
in  Gaul,  which,  he  says,  is  a  cold  climate ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  cold  climate 
either  prevents  them  from  procreating  their  species,  or  causes  them  to  de- 
generate ;  and  that  this  last  circumstance  is  the  reason  that  they  are  small 
and  weak  in  Illyria,  Thrace,  and  Epirua.  They  appear  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Arabia,  and  to  have  passed  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  from 'Egypt 
into  Greece,  from  Greece  into  Italy,  from  Italy  into  France,  and  afterwards 
into  Germany,  England,  and  lastly  into  Sweden,  &c. ;  for  they  are,  in  fact, 
weak  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  subsequently  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Of  all  the  various  breeds  of  asses,  the  Spanish  breed  is  by  far 
the  finest.  They  are  often  found  of  the  height  of  fifteen  hands,  and  the 
value  of  a  hundred  guineas.  In  the  nordiern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  ass  is  little  used ;  in  the  middle  and  southern  States  they  are  common ; 
in  die  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  they  are  the  chief  beasts 
of  burden.    In  travelling  over  ^  An^s  they  are  of  the  utmost  utility. 

The  ass  is,  perhaps,,  with  re^^ct  t^imself,  th^^mal  whidi  can  carry 
the  greatest  wei^t;  and  as  it  cos^Jbnt  little  tofl^^him,  and  he  scarcely 
requires  any  care,  he  is  of  great  jjist  in  the  couniR  a^he  mill,  &c. ;  he 
also  serves  to  ride  on,  as  all  hitf  paces  are  ggfltle,  ad^e^umbles  less  than 
the  horse ;  he  is  firequently  put  to  th^  plotdBin  coui/bries  where  the  earth 
is  light,  and  his  dung  is  an  excelleS  JVM^P  ^^  enrich  hard  moist  lands. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  Europe  thaAo  see  men  in  humble  circum- 
stances riding  on  asses  and  mules.  In  New  England  a  man  would  almost 
as  soon  be  seen  mounted  on  a  cow,  as  on  one  of  these  creatures. 

The  ass,  like  some  other  animals,  and  some  birds,  possesses  in  great  per- 
fection the  power  of  finding  his  way  home,  when  lost  at  a  great  distance. 
An  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Elirby  and  Spence,  in  their  excellent  Intro- 
duction to  Entomology.  In  March,  1816,  an  ass,  the  property  of  Captain 
Dundas,  E.  N.  then  at  Malta,  was  shipped  on  board  the  Ister  frigate, 
Capuin  Forrest,  bound  from  Gibraltar  for  that  island.  The  vessel  having 
strack  on  some  sands  off  the  Point  de  Gat,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
the  ass  was  thrown  overboard,  to  give  it  a  chance  of  swimming  to  land, — 
a  poor  one,  for  the  sea  was  running  so  high,  that  a  boat  which  left  the 
>hip  was  lost.  A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  when  the  gates  of  Gibral- 
tar were  opened  in  the  morning,  the  ass  -presented  himself  for  admittance, 
and  proceeded  to  the  stable  of  Mr  Weeks,  a  merchant,  which  he  had  former- 
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ly  occupied,  to  the  no  small  Eurprise  of  tfaii  gentleman,  who  imagioed 
ttiat,  fiom  some  accident,  ihe  animal  had  nevei  been  ^^led  on  t)owd 
the  Ister. 

On  the  return  of  this  vessel  to  repair,  the  myalery  was  explained;  and  it 
tamed  out,  that  Valiante  (as  the  aas  was  called,)  had  not  onff  twam  aaiely 
to  ahoie,  but,  without  guide,  conqtaas,  or  tiarelling  map,  had  found  his  way 
irom  Point  de  Qal  to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  himdied 
miles,  thiougb  a  mountainous  and  intricate  constry,  isterBected  by  itreams, 
which  he  had  nerer  traversed  before,  and  in  to  short  a  period,  that  he  could 
'  not  have  made  one  false  tarn.  His  not  having  been  stopped  on  the  road 
was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  formerly  been  used  to 
whip  criminals  upon,  which  was  indicated  lo  the  peasants,  who  J^ava  ■ 
superstitioua  horror  of  such  asses,  by  the  holes  in  his  ears,  to  which  the 
persons  flogged  were  tied. 


THE  MULE 
Is  an  intermediate  creaUire,  Bpriuging  from  the  union  of  the  male  ass  with, 
the  mate,  or  of  the  horse  with  the  female  ass,  (the  former  being  the  best,) 
and  it  accordingly  inherits  the  small  legs  and  handsome  shape  of  the  hone, 
and  the  long  ears,  and  cross  on  the  back,  which  characterize  its  more  hum- 
ble parent.  In  obstinacy  it  si  er ;  but  it  is  valuable  for  its 
suienesa  of  foot,  whic^  enables  itfety  abog  iHe  most  tremen- 
dous precipices,  if  lefj|^pfe  ,  own  instinct.  The  mole  is 
fond  sk  handsomeJfanK^i  an  than  either  the  horae  or  the  ' 
aas.  This  anim^Pl  Afech  use  a  states,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  South  Anteri^           ^^ 


ORDEE  IX.— RtrMtNANTIA.* 
ANnuuofthiaorder  have  no  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw;  in  the  lower  jaw 
Qsuatty  erghl ;  a  vacant  space  between  the  incisors  and  the  molars,  but  in 
which  one  or  two  canines  are  found  in  some  genera. ^.Molars,  twdve  in 
each  jaw,  the  crown  marked  with  two  double  crescents  of  enamel,  of  whidi 
the  convexity  ia  outwards  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  inwards  in  the  upper.  No 
clavicles ;  extremities  disposed  for  walking ;  two  toes  furnished  with  boob ; 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  united;  four  stomachs;  inieatinee long ; 
two  or  four  inguinal  mammte ;  boms  in  the  males,  and  often  in  the  females 
cf  most  species. 

n  mminimtiD,  indicates  the  aiogalai  beohy  of 

Ifduttibt 


The  first  thm  of  the  sUm&ciis  of  theae  »nini«l«  tn  diipoaal  iaandi  ■ 

food  miy  ealer  into  either  of  them.    Theii  Dxid  ii  InTariably  n^etablt,  lud  they  ■» 


KAUHALIA-CAMEL. 
THE    CAMELi    AND    DROMEDARY." 


Thb  piincipBl,  and,  as  may  be  said,  the  only  perceptible  cnaracter  by 
which  these  animals  differ,  consists  in  die  camel's  bearing  two  ffllijiirii,  or 
protuberances,  and  the  dromedary  onljr  <one.  The  latter  is  also  mfeh  Lees, 
and  not  so  strong  as  the  camel ;  but^oih  of  them  her^  and  "procreate  toge- 
ther; and  the  production  from  ttys  c[oss-breed  is  niMb  vigorous,  wad  <S 
greats  value,  than  the  others. 

This  mongrel  issae  from  the  dromedary  and  the  csmel  forms  a  secondary 
breed,  which  also  mix  ond^nltiply  wit^he  first ;  so  that  in  this  species, 
■s  well  as  in  that  of  other  domestic  vi™KlSi  there  is  to  be  found  a  great 
variety,  according  to  the  differ^ce  of  the  climates  they  are  produced  in. 
Aristotle  has  judiciously  marked  the  two  principal  breeds;  the  first,  (which 
hsstwo  bonches,)  under  the  name  of  the  Bactrian  catnel;  and  the  second, 
under  that  of  the  Arabian  camel.  The  first  are  called  Turcoman,  and  the 
others,  Arabian  camels.  This  division  still  subsists,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  it  appears,  since  the  discovery  of  those  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
which  were^  unluiown  to  die  ancients,  that  the  dromedary  is,  without  com- 
parison, more  numerous  and  mote  universal  than  the  camel.     The  last 

'  Camebia  Badrianut,  Lin. 

'  CsEulti*  drmntdariiu,  Lix.  The  g«iiiu  Cameluii,  of  which  these  Ito  are  Ihs  onl^ 
indiTidtals,  has  two  nppw  and  aii  lower  inciaon ;  two  upper  ond  two  lower  csninei ;  iwo 
apjKT  and  two  lower  false  molars ;  lea  npper  and  lea  lower  true  awlan.  luTetior  incuors 
iDtheibnnDfcutliDg  wedgies !  (he  superior,  Uteial ;  caoines  conical,  erect  aod  alnmgi  fU*e 
molan  m  euh  aide  in  the  interdeDliry  space  ;  toes  united  below ;  heid  long  \  niwk  very 
long;  upDei  lip  clefl;  noti^  glit  ebliqaelr;  eyes  projectin^l  can  small)  back  vita 
falij  Iniichet ;  calloaiiiee  oa  the  brsasi  sod  flciurea  of  the  e Jtremitici )  four  Toatral  piuii- 
TOK;  bairwDolyi  tsi]  of  raeditun  length. 
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being  seldom  found  in  any  other  place  than  in  Turkef ,  nod  in  «ome  other 
parts  of  the  Levant ;  while  the  dromedary,  more  common  ihtn  any  other 
beast  of  his  size,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  noitheni  parts  of  Ainca,  in  Egypt, 
in  Feiaia,  in  Boutfa  Tartaiy,  and  in  all  the  northent  parts  of  India. 


the  dromedary,  therefor^  occupies  an  immense  tract  of  land,  while  the 
camel  is  confined  to  a  small  spot  of  ground^  the  first  inhaiHta  hot  and 
parched  regions ;  the  second  a  more  rooiat  and  loaiperate  soil.  The  camel 
appears  to  be  a  natire  of  ArAia ;  for  it  is  pot  only  the  country  where  dicM 
is  the  greatest  number,  hut  it  is  also,  best  accoiimwdaied  to  their  tuture. 
Arabia  it  the  ddest  country  in  the  world ;  and  the  camel  is  the  least  thirsty 
of  all  animals,  and  can  pass  te^i^days  without  any  drink.  The  feet  of  the 
camd  *M  formed  to  travel  in  b3u  ;«n'bile,  on  the  contrary,  he  cannot  sup- 
port himself  in  moist  and  slippery  ground.  Herbage  and  pasture  are  want* 
ing  to  this  coimtry,  as  is  the  ox,  whose  place  is  supplied  by  the  camel. 

The  Juahi  regard  the  camel  as  a  present  from  heaven,  a  sacred  animal, 
without  whose  aid  th^  could  neither  subsist,  trade,  nor  travel.  It  has 
been  emphatically  called  the  ship  of  the  desert.  Its  milk  is  th^  common 
nourishment ;  they  likewise  eat  its  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  young  mies, 
which  they  reckon  very  good.  The  hair  of  these  animals,  which  is  fine  and 
soft,  is  renewed  every  year,  and  serves  them  to  make  stuff  for  their  clothing 
and  their  furoimre.  Blessed  with  their  camels,  they  ndf  only  want  for 
nothing,  but  they  even  fear  nothing.  With  them,  they  can,  in  a  single  day, 
place  a  tract  of  desert,  of  fifty  miles,  between  them  and  their  enemies,  and 
all  the  armies  in  the  world  would  perish  in  the  pursuit  of  a  troop  of  Arabs. 
Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  a  country  without  verdure,  and  without  wnter, 
a  burning  sun,  a  sky  always  clear,  plains  covered  with  sand,  and  mountains 
still  mote  parched,  over  which  the  eye  extends,  and  the  sight  is  lost,  with- 
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oat  bein^  stopped  by  a  single  liTing  object.  A  dead  eaitl^  flayed  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,)  by  the  winds,  which  presents  nothing  but  bones 
of  dead  bodies,  flints  scattered  here  and  there,  rocks  standing  upright  or 
overthrown ;  a  desert  entirely  naked,  where  the  tn^veller  never  drew  his 
breath  under  the  friendly  shade ;  where  he  has  nothing  to  accompany  him, 
and  where  nothing  reminds  him  of  living  nature ;  an  absolute  void  a  thoU' 
sand  times  more  frightful  than  that  of  the  forest,  whose  verdure,  in  some 
measure,  diminishes  the  horrors  of  solitude ;  an  immensity  which  he  in  vain 
attempts  to  overrun;  for  hunger,  thirst,  and  burning  heat,  press  on  him 
every  weary  moment  that  remains  between  despair  and  death. 

Nevertheless,  the  Arab  has  found  means  to  surmount  these  difficulties, 
and  even  to  appropriate  to  himself  these  gaps  of  nature.  They  serve 
him  for  an  asylum ;  they  secure^  his  repose,  and  maintain  him  in  his  inde* 
pendence. 

An  Arab  who  destines  himself  to  this  business  of  land  piracy,  early  har" 

dens  himself  to  the  fatigues  of  travelling.    He  accustoms  himself  to  pass 

many  days  without  sleep ;  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  ai>d  heat.    At  the  same 

time  he  instructs  his  camels,  he  brings  Uiem  up,  and  exercises  them  in  the 

same  method.    A  few  days  after  they  are  bom,  he  bends  their  legs  under 

their  bellies,  and  constrains  them  to  remain  on  the  earth,  and  loads  them, 

in  this  situation,  with  a  weight  as  heavy  as  they  usually  carry,  i^hich  he 

only  relieves  them  from,  to  give  them  a  heavier.    Instead  of  suffering  &em 

to  feed  every  hour,  and  drink  even  when  they  are  thirsty,  he  regulates  their 

repasts,  and,  by  degrees,  increases  them  to  greater  distances  between  each 

meal;  diminishing,  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  their  food. 

When  they  are  a  little  stronger^he  exercises  them  to  the  course ;  he  excites 

them  by  the  example  of  horses,  and  endeavors  to  render  them  also  as  swift, 

and  more  robust.  At  length,  when  he  is  a^ured  of  the  strength  and  swiftness 

of  his  camels,  and  that  they  can  endure  'hunger  and  thirst,  he  then  loads 

them  with  whatever  is  nece^pary  for  his  and  their  subsistence.    He  departs 

with  them,  arrives  unexpectedly  at  the  borders  of  the  desert,  stops  the  first 

passenger  he  sees,  pillages  the  straggling  habitations,  and  loads  his  camels 

with  his  booty.    If  he  is  pursued  he  is  obliged  to  expedite  his  retreat ;  and 

then  he  displays  all  his  own  and  his  animals'  talents.    Mounted  on  one 

of  his  swiftest  camels,  he  conducts  the  troop,  makes  them  travel  day  and 

night,  almost  without  stopping  either  to  eat  or  drink.     In  this  manner, 

he  easily  passes^ over  three  hundred  miles  in  eight  days;  and,  during  all 

that  time  of  fatitfie  and  travel,  he  never  unloads  his  camels,  and  only  allows 

them  an  hour  of  repose  and  a  ball  of  paste  each  day.    They  often  run  in 

this  manner  for  eight  or  nine  days,  without  meeting  with  any  water,  during 

which  time  they  never  drink ;  and  when  by  chance  they  find  a  pool  at  some 

distance  from  their  route,  they, smell  the  water  at  more  than  half  a  mile 

before  they  come  to  it.    Thirst  now  makes  them  redouble  their  pace ;  and 

then  they  drink  enough  for  all  the  time  past,  and  for  as  long  to  come ;  for 
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often  they  are  many  weeks  in  travelling ;  and  their  time  of  abstinence  en- 
dures as  long  as  they  are  upon  their  journey. 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbary,  &c.,  they  use  no  other  car- 
riage for  their  merchandise,  than  camels,  which  is,  of  all  their  conveyances, 
the  most  read]r,  and  the  cheapest.  Merchants,  and  other  travellers,  assem- 
ble themselves  in  caravans,  to  avoid  the  insults  and  piracies  of  the  Arabs. 
These  caravans  are  often  very  numerous,  and  often  composed  of  more 
camels  than  men.  Every  one  of  these  camels  is  loaded  according  to  his 
strength ;  and  he  is  so  sensible  of  it  himself,-  that  when  a  heavier  load  than 
usual  is  put  upon  him,  he  refuses  it,  by  constantly  remaining  in  his  resting 
posture,  till  he  is  lightened  of  some  of  his  burden. 

Large  and  strong  camels  generally  carry  a  thousand,  and  even  twelve 
hundred  weight ;  the  smaller  only  six  or  seven  hundred.  In  these  commer- 
cial journeys  they  do  not  travel  quick ;  and  as  the  route  is  often  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles,  they  regulate  their  stages.  They  only  walk,  and  go 
every  day  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  they  are  disburthened  every  evening,  and  are 
sufiered  to  feed  at  liberty.  If  they  are  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there 
is  pasture,  they  eat  enough  in  one  hour  to  serve  them  twenty-four,  and  to 
ruminate  on,  during  the  whole  night ;  but  they  seldom  meet  with  pastures, 
and  this  delicate  food  is  not  necessary  for  them.  They  even  seem  to  prefer 
wormwood,  thistles,  nettles,  furze,  and  other  thorny  vegetables,  to  the 
milder  herbs;  and  so  long  as  they  can  find  plants  to  browse  on,  they  very 
easily  live  without  any  drink.  When  a  caravan  arrives  at  a  tcadey^  or 
watering  place,  in  the  desert,  it  usually  halts  for  some  days.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  delight  with  which  both  men  and  beasts  reach  one  of  these  pools. 

The  facility  with  which  they  abstain  so  long  from  drinking,  is  not  pure 
habit,  but  rather  an  effect  of  their  formation.  Independent  of  the  four 
stomachs,  which  are  commonly  found  in  ruminating  animals,  the  camel  is 
possessed  of  a  fifth  bag,  which  serves  him  as  a  reservoir  to  retain  the  virater. 
This  fifth  stomach  is  peculiar  to  the  camel.  It  is  of  so  vast  a  capacity,  as 
to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  liquor,  where  it  remains  without  corruption, 
or  without  the  other  aliments  being  able  to  mix  with  it.  When  the  animal 
is  pressed  with  thirst,  or  has  occasion  to  dilute  the  dry  food,  and  to  mace- 
rate it  for  rumination,  he  causes  a  part  of  this  water  to  reascend  into  the 
stomach,  and  even  to  the  throat,  by  a  simple  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

This  animal  bears  about  him  all  the  marks  of  slavery  and  pain ;  below 
the  breast,  upon  the  sternum,  is  a  thick  and  large  callosity,  as  tough  as 
horn ;  the  like  substance  appears  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs.  And,  althoogh 
these  callosities  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  animal,  yet  they  plainly  prove 
that  they  are  not  natural,  but  produced  by  an  excessive  constraint  and 
pain,  as  appears  from  their  being  often  found  filled  with  pus.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  this  deformity  proceeds  from  the  custom  to  which  these 
animals  are  constrained,  of  forcing  them*,  when  quite  young,  to  lie  upon 
their  stomach  with  their  legs  bent  under  them,  and  in  that  cramped  posture 
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to  bear  not  only  the  wei^t  of  their  body,  but  also  the  burdens  with  which 
they  are  laden.  These  poor  animals  must  suffer  a  great  deal,  as  they  make 
lamentable  cries,  especiaUy  when  they  are  overloaded ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  continually  abused,  they  hare  as  much  spirit  as  docility.  At 
the  first  sign  they  bend  their  legs  under  their  bodies,  and  kneeling  upon  the 
ground,  they  are  loaded,  without  the  trouble  of  lifting  the  load  a'  great 
height,  which  must  happen,  were  they  to  stand  upright.  As  soon  as  they 
are  loaded,  they  raise  themselves  up  again  without  any  assistance  or  sup- 
port ;  and  the  conductor,  mounted  on  one  of  them,  precedes  the  whole  troop, 
who  foUow  him  at  the  same  pace  as  he  leads.  They  have  need  of  neither 
whip  or  spur,  to  excite  them ;  but,  when  they  begin  to  be  fatigued,  their 
conductors  support  their  spirits,  or  rather  charm  their  weariness,  by  a  song, 
or  the  sound  of  some  instrument.  When  they  want  to  prolong  the  route, 
or  double  the  day's  journey,  they  give  them  an  hour's  rest ;  after  which, 
renewing  their  song,  they  again  proceed  on  their  way  for  many  hours  more; 
and  the  singing  continues  until  they  stop.  Then  the  camels  again  kneel 
down  on  the  earth,  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden.  They  remain  in  this 
cramped  posture,  with  their  belly  crouched  upon  the  earth,  and  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  their  baggage,  which  is  tied  on  again  the  next  morning,  with  as 
much  readiness  and  facility  as  it  was  untied  before  they  went  to  rest. 

They  have  a  great  plenty  of  milk,  which  is  thick,  and  nourishing  even 
for  me  human  species,  if  it  is  mixed  with  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  The  females  seldom  do  any  labor  while  they  are  with  young,  but 
are  suffered  to  bring  forth  at  liberty.  The  profit  which  arises  from  their 
produce,  and  from  their  milk,  perhaps  surpasses  that  which  is  got  from  their 
labor.  In  general,  the  fatter  the  camels  are,  the  more  capable  they  are 
of  enduring  great  fatigues.  Their  hunches  appear  to  be  formed  only  from 
the  superabundance  of  nourishment ;  for,  in  long  journeys,  where  they  are 
obliged  to  stint  them  in  their  food,  and  where  they  suffer  both  hunger  and 
thirst,  these  hunches  gradually  diminish,  and  are  reduced  almost  even,  and 
the  eminences  are  only  discovered  by  the  height  of  the  hair,  which  is  always 
much  longer  upon  these  parts  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  back. 

The  young  camel  sucks  its  mother  a  year ;  and  when  they  want  to  bring 
him  up  so  as  to  make  him  strong  and  robust,  they  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
suck  or  graze  for  a  longer  time,  nor  begin  to  load  him,  or  put  him  to  labor, 
till  he  has  attained  the  age  of  four  years.  The  camel  commonly  lives  forty 
or  fifty  years. 

The  camel  is  not  only  of  greater  value  than  the  elephant,  but  perhaps 
not  of  less  than  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  ox,  all  united  together.  He 
alone  carries  as  much  as  two  mules.  He  not  only  eats  less,  but  likewise 
•feeds  on  herbs  as  coarse  as  the  ass.  The  female  furnishes  milk  a  longer 
time  than  the  cow.  The  flesh  of  the  young  camels  is  good  and  wholesome, 
like  veal ;  their  hair  is  finer,  and  more  sought  after  than  the  finest  wool ; 
there  is  not  a  part  of  them,  even  to  their  excrements,  from  which  some 
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profit  is  not  drawn ;  for  sal  ammoniac  is  made  from  their  urine.  Their 
dang,  when  dried  and  powdered,  serves  them  for  litter,  as  it  does  for  horses, 
with  whom  they  often  travel  into  comxtries  where  neither  straw  nor  hay  is 
known.  In  fine,  a  kind  of  turf  is  also  made  of  this  dung,  which  bums 
freely,  and  gives  a  flame  as  clear,  and  almost  as  lively,  as  that  of  dry  wood. 
Even  this  is  another  great  use,  especially  in  deserts,  where  not  a  tree  is 
to  be  seen,  and  where,  from  the  deficiency  of  combustible  matters,  fi.re  is 
almost  as  scarce  as  water. 

At  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  camel  fights  are  common  at  Smyrna, 
and  at  Aleppo.  Such  exhibitions  are  the  disgrace  of  the  vulgar  (be  they 
the  high  or  the  low  vulgar,)  of  all  countries ;  and  the  lion  fights  of  the 
savage  Romans,  the  bull  fights  of  Spain,  the  bull  and  badger  .baitings  and 
cock  fights  of  England,  and  the  camel  fights  of  Asia  Minor,  are  equally 
indications  of  a  barbarian  spirit,  which  can  only  be  eradicated  by  knowledge 
and  true  religion.  Of  these,  however,  the  camel  fights  appear  the  least 
objectionable. 

Mr  Mac  Farlane  thus  describes  to  us  this  curious  scene: — "One  of  the 
&vorite  holiday  amusements  of  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  is  furnished  by 
the  camel  combats.  An  indosure  is  made,  and  two  camels,  previously 
muzzled,  so  that  they  cannot  hurt  each  other  much,  are  driven  in,  and  incit- 
ed to  fight  ;with  each  other.  Their  mode  of  combat  is  curious^  they  knock 
their  heads  together,  (lateraDy,)  twist  their  long  necks,  wrestle  'tnth  their 
fore  legs,  almost  like  bipeds,  and  seem  to  direct  their  prmcipal  attention  to 
the  throwing  down  of  the  adversary.  During  this  combat,  the  Turks,  deep- 
ly interested,  will  back  some  one  camel  and  some  the  other ;  and  they  will 
clap  their  hands  and  cry  out  the  names  of  their  respective  favorites,  just  as 
our  amateurs  do  with  their  dogs,  or  as  the  Spaniards,  at  their  more  splendid 
and  more  bloody  bull  fights,  will  echo  the  name  of  the  hardy  bull,  or  the 
gallant  matador, 

"I  once,  however,  chanced  to  see  a  less  innocent  contest,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  my  volume  of  travels.  This  was  on  the  plain  between  Mounts 
Sipylus  and  Tartalee,  and  the  town  of  Smyrna.  It  was  a  fight  in  down- 
right earnest.  Two  huge  rivals  broke  away  from  the  string,  and  set  to  in 
spite  of  their  drivers.  They  bit  each  other  furiously,  and  it  was  with  great 
dijfficulty  the  devidgis  succeeded  in  separating  these,  at  other  times,  afiec- 
tionate  and  docile  animals.  The  popular  amusements  which  the  camel 
affords  in  other  parts  of  the  East  are  of  a  less  ferocious  nature.  At  a  parti- 
cular season  of  the  year,  the  Mahomedans  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Sinai  have  camel  raceSy  and  this  festival  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicing." 

Burckhardt  relates  an  interesting  story,  which  beautifully  illustrates  the 
surprising  instinct  of  the  camel.  It  was  told  to  him  by  a  man  who  had 
himself  suffered  all  the  pangs  of  death  :— 

"In  the  month  of  August,  a  small  caravan  prepared  to  s^t  out  from  Ber^ 
her  to  Daraou.    It  consisted  of  five  merchants  and  about  thirty  slaves,  with 
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a  prq>ortionate  number  of  camels.    Afraid  of  the  robber  Naym,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  the  habit  of  waylaying  travellers  about  the  well  of  Nedjeym, 
and  who  had  constant  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  every  caravan  from 
Berber,  they  determined  to  take  a  more  eastern  road,  by  the  well  Owareyk. 
They  had  hired  an  Ababde  guide,  who  conducted  them  in  safety  to  that 
place,>bnt  who  lost  his  way  from  thence  northward,  the  route  being  very 
unfrequented.    After  five  days'  march  in  the  mountains,  their  stock  of  water 
was  exhausted,  nor  did  they  know  where  they  were.    They  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  direct  their  course  toward  the  setting  sun,  hoping  thus  to  reach  the 
Kile.    After  two  days*  thirst,  fifteen  slaves  and  one  of  the  merchants  died ; 
another  of  them,  an  Ababde,  who  had  ten  cantels  with  him,  thinking  that 
the  camels  might  know  better  than  their  masters  where  water  was  to  be 
found,  desired  his  comrades  to  tie  him  fast  upon  the  saddle  of  his  strongest 
camel,  that  he  might  not  fall  down  from  weakness.    And  thus  he  parted 
from  them,  permitting  his  camels  to  take  their  own  way ;  but  neither  the 
man  nor  his  camel  were  ever  heard  of  afterwards.    On  the  eighth  day  after 
leaving  Owareyk,  the  surviv&rs  came  in  sight  of  the  mountains  (i££higre, 
which  they  immediately  recognised ;  but  their  strength  was  quite  eihaust- 
ed,  and  neither  men  nor  beasts  were  able  to  move  any  farther.   Lying  down 
under  a  rock,  they  sent  two  of  their  servants,  with  the  two  strongest  re- 
maining i^onels,  in  search  of  water.    Before  these  two  men  could  reach  the 
mountain,  one  of  then^  dropped  off  his  camel,  deprived  of  speedi,  and  iible 
only  to  move  his  hands  to  his  comrade  as  a  signal  thatjie  desired  to  be  left 
to  his  fate.    The  survivor  then  continued  his  route ;  but  such  was  the  effect 
of  thirst  upon  him,  that  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  he  lost  the  road,  though  he 
had  often  travelled  over  it  before,  and  had  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it. 
Having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  he  alighted  imder  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  and  tied  the  camel  to  one  of  its  branches.    The  beast,  however,  smelt 
the  water,  (as  the  Arabs  express  it,)  and,  wearied  as  it  was,  broke  its  halter, 
and  set  off  galloping  furiously,  in  the  direction  of  the  spring,  which,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  was  at  half  an  hour's  distance.    The  man  well  under- 
standing the  camel's  action,  endeavored  to  follow  its  footsteps,  but  could 
only  move  a  few  yards.    He  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground,  and  was  about 
to  breathe  his  last,  when  Providence  led  that  way,  from  a  neighboring  en- 
campment, Bisharye  Bedouin,  who,  by  throwing  water  upon  the  man's  face, 
restored  him.  to  his  senses.    They  then  went  hastily  together  to  the  water, 
filled  the  skins,  and  returning  to  the  caravan,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
the  sufferers  still  alive.    The  Bisharye  received  a  slave  for  his  trouble.    My 
informer,  a  native  of  Yembo,  in  Arabia,  was  the  man  whose  camel  discover- 
ed the  spring ;  and  he  added  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  youngest 
slaves  bore  the  thirst  better  than  the  rest,  and  that,  while  the  grown  up 
boys  all  died,  the  children  reached  Egypt  in  safety." 


MAMHALIA-LLAHA. 
THE    LLAMA.i 


The  height  of  thii  uiiinal'is  ebont  four  feet ;  it>  body,  compiehendiog  the 
neck  and  head,  a  fire  or  *U  feet  long ;  ia  neck  alone  U  near  three  feet. 
The  head  is  small  and  well  proportioned,  the  eyei  large,  the  nose  eomewhat 
liwg,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  dirided,  and  the  tower  a  little  depending :  ii 
wanta  the  incisive  and  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  ean  are  foni 
inches  long,  and  move  with  great  agility.  The  tsil  ia  seldom  above  eigfai 
inches  long,  small,  slrai^t,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the  end.  It  is  doren 
footed,  like  the  os ;  but  the  hoof  has  a  kind  ofspear'like  appendage  behind, 
irtiich  asaists  the  abimal  to  move  and  support  itself  over  fvedpices  and 
rugged  ways.  The  back  is  clothed  with  a  short  wool,  as  ia  the  crupper  and 
tail ;  but  it  is  very  long  on  the  belly  a§d  sides.  These  animals  differ  ia 
color ;  some  are  white,  others  black,  but  most  of  them  btown.  The  engrav- 
ing was  drawn  from  a  white  llama,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  - 

The  growth  of  the  llama  is  very  quick ;  and  its  life  is  but  (€  short  dura- 
tion. This  animal  couples  so  early  as  at  three  years  of  age,  and  remabs 
strong  and  vigorous  till  twelve  ;  afler  which  it  begins  to  decline,  and 


.    -    ,, a;  two  upper  fiUse  moun;  ion  upper  and  ten  lower  trm 

^  molan.  Teelli  TeKmbling  tbasa  of  the  camel ;  moiila  little  fntobeieat ;  nppei  lip  dell; 
oeck  tlender ;  eyes  Urge ;  ean  long,  pointed,  and  moveable ;  feet  tcmuuMed  by  two  ton 
foiniibgd  with  liule  crooked  uaili,  witli  ■  callous  sole ;  Gallsiitua  go  the  bnasl  anil 
knee* ;  tail  ihott ;  tro  munmee. 
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becomes  entirely  useless  at  fifteen.  They  are  gentle  and  phlegmatic,  and 
do  every  tiuag  with  the  greatest  leisure  and  caution.  When  they  stop  on 
their  journeys,  they  bend  their  knees  very  cautiously,  ia  order  to  lower  their 
bodies  without  disordering  their  load.  As  soon  aa  they  bear  their  drirer 
whistle,  they  rise  up  again  with  the  tame  pretention,  and  proceed  on  their 
journey.  They  feed,  as  they  go  along,  on  die  grass  they  meet  with  in  their 
wny,  but  never  eat  in  the  night,  making  use  of  that  time  to  ruminate.  The 
Unma  sleeps,  like  the  camel,  with  its  feet  folded  under  its  belly,  and  rumi- 
nates in  that  posture.  When  overloaded  or  fatigued,  it  falli  on  its  bell;,  and 
will  not  rise,  though  its  driver  strikes  it  with  his  utmost  force. 


Peru,  according  to  Gregory  de  Bolivar,  is  the  true  and  native  country  of 
the  UamaB ;  they  are  conducted  into  other  provinces,  as  New  Spain,  kc 
But  this  is  rather  for  curiosity  than  utility.  But  in  Fern,  fiom  Potosi  to 
Caiaccas,  these  animals  are  in  great  numbers,  and  make  the  chief  ridies 
of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who  rear  them.  Their  flesh  ii  excellent 
food;  their  hair,  or  rather  wool,  mly  be  spun  into  beautifiil  dothing;  and 
they  are  capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  In  the  most  ragged  and  flangetons 
ways.  The  strongest  of  them  will  travel  with  two  hundred  or  two  hmidred 
and  fifty  pounds  weight  on  their  backs.  Their  pace  is  but  slow,  and  their 
journey  is  seldom  above  fifteen  miles  a  day;  but  then  they  are  snrc,  and 
descend  precipices,  and  find  footing  among  the  most  craggy  rocks,  where 
even  men  can  scarcely  accompany  them.  They  commonly  travel  lor  five 
days  together,  when  they  are  obliged  to  rest,  whidi  they  do,  of  their  own 
accord,  for  two  or  three  days.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  the 
riches  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  Bolivar  affirms,  that  in  his  time  above  three 
hundred  thousand  of  these  am'mals  were  in  actual  employ. 
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These  useful,  and  even  necessary  animals,  are  attended  with  no  eicpense 
to  their  masters.  For,  as  they  are  cloyen  footed,  they  do  not  require  to  be 
shod,  nor  do  they  require  to  be  housed,  as  their  wool  supplies  them  with  a 
warm  covering.  Satisfied  with  a  small  portion  of  yegetables  and  grass, 
they  want  neither  com  nor  hay  to  sabsist  upon.  They  are  still  more 
moderate  in  what  they  drink ;  as  their  mouths  are  continually  moistened 
with  saliva,  which  they  have  in  a  greater  quantity  than  any  other  animal. 
The  natives  hunt  the  guanaco,  which  is  the  llama  in  a  wild  state,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fleece.  The  dogs  have  much  trouble  to  follow  them ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  come  up  with  them  before  they  gain  the  rocks,  both  the  hunters 
and  dogs  are  obliged  to  desist  in  their  pursuit. 

The  llama  is  in  general  a  timid  and  docile  animal.  If  teased,  or  ill 
treated,  however,  it  becomes  spiteful.  Their  mode  of  manifesting  their 
anger  is  singular ;  it  consists  in  darting  theirsaliva  ir  nsiderable  quantity 
upon  the  person  who  offends  theoi.  They  will  cover  with  it  a  surface  of 
three  or  ibur  yards  in  extent.  In  the  wood  cut,  one  of  the  animals  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  thus  showing  his  displeasure.  It  has  been  assert- 
ed that  the  saliva  is  venomous,  but  this  is  an  error. 


THE    PACOi 

Stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  llama,  that  the  ass  does  to  the 
horse.  He  is  smaller,  and  not  so  serviceable ;  but  his  fleece  is  more  useful. 
His  wool  is  fine  and  long,  and  is  a  sort  of  merchandise  as  valuable  as  silk. 
The  natural  color  of  the  paco  is  that  of  a  dried  rose-leaf,  which  is  so  fixed 
that  it  undergoes  no  alteration  under  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers. 
They  not  only  make  good  gloves  and  stockings  of  this  wool,  but  also  form 
it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  bring  a  higher  price,  and  exceed  those 
of  the  Levant. 

The  pacos  also  raeemble  the  llamas  in  their  form,  excepting  that  their 
legs  are  shorter,  and  their  muzzle  thicker  and  closer.  They  inhabit  and 
climb  over  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains.  The  snow  and  ice  seem 
rather  agreeable  than  inconvenient  to  them.  When  wild,  they  keep 
together  in  flocks,  and  run  very  swift;  and  as  soon  as  they  perceive  a 
stranger,  they  take  flight,  driving  their  young  before  them.  The  ancient 
mbnarchs  of  Peru  rigorously  prohibited  the  himting  of  them,  as  they  multi- 
ply but  slowly.  But  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  parts,  their 
number  is  greatly  decreased,  so  that  at  present  there  are  very  few  remain- 
ing. The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  guanacos; 
and  they  are  only  sought  after  for  their  fleece,  and  the  bezoar  they  produce. 


>  Avehenia  vieunnoj  Lust. 
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The  method  of  taking  tbem,  proyes  their  extreme  timidity,  or  rather  their 
-weakness.  The  hunters  having  driven  the  flock  into  a  narrow  passage, 
acnross  which  they  hare  stretched  a  rope  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
-with  a  number  of  pieces  of  linen  or  cloth  hanging  on  it,  the  animah  are  so 
intimidated  at  these  rags  agitated  by  the  wind,  that  they  stop,  and,  crowd- 
ing together  in  a  heap,  the  hunters  kill  great  numbers  of  them  with  the 
greatest  ease.  But  if  there  are  any  guaiiacos  among  the  flock,  which  are 
less  timid  than  the  pacos,  they  leap  over  the  rope  with  great  agility.  The 
example  is  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  flock,  and  they  escape  the 
stratagem  of  their  pursuers. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  pacos,  they  are  used  to  carry  burdens,  like 
the  llamas ;  but,  being  smaller  and  weaker,  they  carry  much  less  weight. 
They  are  likewise  of  a  more  stubborn  nature ;  and,  when  cmce  they  rest 
with  their  load,  ^  y  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  sooner  than 
rise. '  The  Indians  have  never  made  use  of  the  milk  of  these  animals,  as 
they  have  scarcely  enough  to  supply  their  own  young.  The  great  profit 
derived  from  their  wool  has  induced  the  Spaniards  to  endeavor  to  naturalize 
them  in  Europe.  They  have  transported  them  into  Spain,  in  hopes  to  raise 
the  breed  in  that  country ;  but,  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  their  nature, 
not  one  of  them  lived.  We  are,  nevertheless,  persuaded  that  these  animals, 
which  are  more  valuable  than  the  llamas,  might  thrive  upon  the  European 
mountains,  especially  upon  the  P3rrenean.  Those  who  brought  them  into 
Spain,  did  not  consider  that  they  can  exist,  even  in  Peru,  only  in  the  cold 
regions ;  that  is,  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains ;  that  they  are 
never  to  be  found  in  the  valleys,  and  die  if  brought  into  hot  countries ; 
that,  consequently,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  they  should  be  landed,  not 
in  Spain,  but  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  Norway,  and  with  greater  certainty 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean,  Alpine,  or  other  mountains,  where  they  might 
climb  and  attain  to  the  region  that  most  agrees  with  their  nature. 


THE    THIBET    MUSK.I 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  this  animal  resembles,  in  some 
degree,  that  of  the  roebuck.  It  is  about  three  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and 
about  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulders  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fore  feet ;  the  ears  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a  pale  yellow  in 
the  inside,  and  deep  brown  outside.  The  general  color  of  the  body  is  a 
deep  iron  gray.  The  female  is  not  so  large 'as  the  male,  has  t^o  teats,  but 
is  destitute  of  tusks. 

^  MMw8  moachijenu,  Lin.  The  genus  Moackua  has  eight  lower  incisors,  no  upper 
ones  J  two  upper  canines,  no  lower  ones ;  twelve  upper  and  twdve  lower  molars.  Canines 
wantms  altogether  in  the  females ;  superior  canines  large  in  the  males ;  ears  bug,  point- 
ed ;  body  sieger ;  feet  with  hoofe,  separated  and  enTeloping  the  last  phalanges ;  tail  very 
short;  two  inguinal  roammie. 
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These  animals  are  found  in  the  Alpine  moontains  of  Asia,  Tonquin,  aad 
Siberia,  and  about  lake  Baikal.  la  their  habits  and  manners,  they  are  very 
like  the  chamois  and  other  mountain  goats,  leaping  with  great  celerity,  and 
when  pursued,  taking  refuge  among  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
summits.  Indeed,  their  favorite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  mountains  corered 
with  pines,  where  they  delight  to  wander  in  places  the  most  difficult  of 
access.  The  flesh  of  the  males  is  much  infected  with  the  taste  of  musk; 
but  it  is  eaten  by  the  Russians  and  Tartars. 

They  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  well  known  perfume,  which  is  con- 
tained in  an  oval  bs^,  about  the  size  of  a  small  h^'s  egg^  hanging  from  the 
abdomen,  and  pecufiar  to  the  male  only.  This  receptacle  is  found  constant- 
ly filled  with  a  soft,  unctuous,  brownish  substance,  of  the  most  powerful 
and  pene&ating,  scent,  and  which  is  the  perfume  in  its  natural  state.  When 
close,  and  in  large  quantities,  the  smell  is  very  powerful  and  injurious.  It 
has  been  known  to  force  the  blood  from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears,  of  those 
who  have  imprudently  or  accidentally  inhaled  its  vapors ;  but  at  a  distance, 
the  scent  is  usually  considered  agreeable.  A  grain  of  musk  is  sufficient  to 
perfume  an  apartment  for  a  oonsiderable  time ;  but  in  larger  quantities  it 
continues  to  give  out  its  scent  for  many  years,  and  seems  scarcely  wasted 
in  its  weight,  although  it  has  during  that  time  filled  the  atmosphere  to  a 
great  distance  with  its  particles.  It  is  employed  in  medicine,  particularly 
in  nervous  and  hystericf  disorders ;  and  in  those  cases  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  remedies  in  use.  The  quantity  produced  from  each 
animal  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year ;  but  not  in  those  that  are  young. 

Many  thousands  of  these  bags  are  jsent  over  annually  to  Europe,  besides 
the  great  consumption  which  exists  in  different  parts  of  the  East;  for 
Tavemier  says,  that  he  bought,  in  one  journey,  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-three  musk  bags.  To  account  for  which,  it  is  supposed,  that 
the  musk  is  frequently  mixed  and  adulterated  with  the  blood  of  the  animal.] 


THE    ELK,    OB    MOOSE,i 

Is  a  much  larger;  and  a  much  stronger  animal  than  the  stag  and  the  rein- 
deer. It  is  usually  larger,  both  in  height  and  bulk,  than  the  horse.  His 
hair  is  so  rough,  and  his  hide  so  hard,  that  a  musket  baU  cannot  penetrate 
it.    His  legs  are  very  firm,  with  so  much  motion  and  strength,  especially 

1  Cervui  alcesy  Lin.  The  genus  Cervut  has  eight  incisors  below ;  canines  none,  or 
two  above ;  molars  twelve  above  and  twelve  below.  Canines  compressed  and  bent  bock ; 
h^ad  long,  terminated  by  a  mozzle ;  eyes  large,  pupils  elongated  transverse^;  a  lachry- 
mal sinus  in  most^  ears  large  and  pointed:  tonffue  soft ;  body  slender;  tour  inguinal 
mammsB ;  horns  sohd,  deciduous,  paunated,  orancned,  or  simple  in  the  males ;  females, 
with  one  exception,  without  horns. 
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ID  lb*  fore  feet,  that  he  can  kiU  a  nuui  by  one  (iiii^e  itroke  of  hU  foot ; 
nerertheleu,  he  is  banted  nearly  aa  we  hunt  the  stag ;  that  is,  wilh  nuD 
and  dogs.  It  is  affirmed,  that  when  he  is  touched  with  the  lance,  ch  pni- 
sued,  it  happens  that  be  (tflen  falls  down  all  at  once,  wiihont  eithei  being 


pulled  down  or  wounded.  From  this  cJrciuaMaQce,  some  have  prenmifll 
be  was  subject  to  the  epilepsy;  and  on  thia  presumption,  which  is  not  weD 
founded,  (since  fear  alone  might  be  al))e  to  produce  the  same  eflect,)  Ihia 
absurd  coneluaion  has  been  drawn,  thdt  hit  hoof  ia  a  remedy  for  the  epilep- 
sy, and  even  preserve*  penons  from  it.  '  His  pace,  when  diatuibed,  ia  a 
rapid  kind  of  trot.  In  walking,  he  lifts  hia  feet  very  hi^,  and  can,  without 
difficulty,  step  over  a  gate  that  i«  five  feel  high. 

Naturalittt  have  generally  considered  the  moose  deer  to  ^  the  «ame 
species  with  the  elk  of  the  Aortbem  parte  of  the  Old  Woild ;  but  the  iact 
that  few  of  the  American  quadrupeds  have  heeo  found  precisely  simiki  to 
their  Enropean  representatives,  (w^t  to  excite  doubts  of  the  identity  of  (he 
moose  and  Scandinavian  elk.  The  moose  exists  in  considerable  numbers, 
near  the  Bay  of  f  undy ;  and  frequents  (he  woody  tracts  in  the  for  countries 
to  their  most  norihero  limit,  and  on  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers, 
where  they  feed  on  the  willows  and  aspen.  They  are  lardy,  if  ever,  found 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  more  northun  parts,  the  moose  is 
quite  a  solitary  aidmal.  It  has  the  s«ise  of  hearing  in  vny  great  perfection, 
and  is  the  most  shy  and  wary  of  all  the  deer  species,  and  on  this  acootut 
moose  hunttcg  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  an  Indian's  acquiremenU. 
The  skill  of  a  moose  hunter  is  most  tried  it  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
u  the  anima]  is  tracked  by  its  foot  marks  on  the  snow;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  keep  constantly  10  leeward  and  use  the  utmost  canti(»,  for 
the  rustling  of  a  leaf  is  sufficient  to  alarm  the  watchful  beast.  In  this  man- 
ner, he  tracks  the  animal,  till  by  the  marks  on  the  snow  he  discovers  that 
he  is  very  near  to  him.  He  then  bceaka  a  twig,  which,  alarming  the  moose, 
it  Bpings  up  Emd^  prepares  to  start.  The  hunter  now  fires,  and  seldom  foils 
in  lulling  him. 

Id  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  very  deep,  the  hunters  frequently  chase 
them  (ttk  snow  shoes.    Notwithstanding  the  lengthened  chase  which  the 
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moose  can  sustain  on  the  gdow,  Hearne  lemarks  that  it  is  both  tender  foot- 
ed and  shoit-winded ;  though  instances  are  recorded  of  its  eluding  pursuit 
for  six  succesBiTe  days.  The  same  author  says,  that,  in  sumioei,  moose 
deer  are  often  killed  in  the  water  by  the  Indians,  as  when  they  are  crossing 

the  rivers  or  Ukea,  they  never  make  any  resistance.  They  are  the  easiest 
to  domesticate  of  any  of  the  deer  kind. 


The  flesh  of  the  moose  is  more  relished  by  the  Indians,  end  residents  in 
the  fur  countries,  than  thai  of  any  other  animal,  principally,  on  account  of 
its  Bof^  fat.  It  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  beef  in  its  flavor,  than  to 
venison.  The  nose  is  considered  most  excellent  food.  The  moose  acquires 
a  large  size,  occasionally  weighing  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
Its  skin,  when  properly  dressed,  makes  a  soft,  thick,  pliable  leather, 
excellently  adapted  for  moccasins,  or  other  articles  of  winter  clothing.  Its 
movements  are  very  heavy ;  it  shuffles  or  ambles  along,  its  joints  cracking 
at  every  step,  with  a  soond  beard  to  some  distance.  During  its  pn^ress, 
it  holds  up  its  nose  so  as  to  lay  the  homs  back  horizontally.  Although  its 
figure  is  uncouth,  yet  when  seen  in  a  wilderness,  in  all  the  glory  of  its  full 
grown  horns,  no  animal  could  a{^ar  more  majestic  or  imposing.    . 


THE    STAG» 

Ii  one  of  those  mild,  tranquil,  itmocent  animals,  whidi  seem  as  if  they  were 
created  solely  to  adorn  and  animate  the  solitude  of  the  forests,  and  to  occupy. 
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remote  from  man,  the  peaceful  retreats  of  nature.  His  li^t  and  elegant 
form ;  his  flexible,  yet  nerrous  limbs ;  liis  head  rather  adorned,  than  armed, 
'with  a  liring  substance,  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  is  crery  year 
renewed ;  bis  size,  his  swifmess,  his  strength,  sufficiently  distinguish  him 
tram  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 


The  old  stags  shed  their  horns  first,  which  happens  about  the  end  of  Fel^- 
niary,  or  the  begiiming  of  March.  Stags  in  their  seventh  year  do  not 
undergo  this  change  till  the  middle  or  the  end  of  March ;  nor  do  those  in 
their  siith  year,  till  the  month  of  April. 

Afier  they  hava  shed  their  horns,  they  separate  from  each  other;  the  very 
young  ones,  alone,  associating  together.  They  remain  no  longer  in  covert; 
they  seek  the  beautiful  parts  of  the  country,  the  groves,  and  the  open  cop- 
pices, where  they  remain  all  the  summer,  till  they  recover  the  antlers  which 
were  wont  to  adorn  their  brows.  And,  during  this  season,  they  carry  their 
heads  low,  for  fear  of  striking  them  against  the  branches;  for  they  are 
exceedingly  lender  till  they  arrive  at  perfection.  The  horns  of  the  oldest 
staga  are  scarcely  half  repaired  by  the  month  of  May ;  nor  do  they  attain 
their  full  length  and  hardness  till  about  the  end  of  July.  The  horns  of  the 
yooDg  sis^  are  very  late  shed,  and  very  late  recovered ;  but  when  these 
are  completely  lengthened,  and  are  become  quite  hard,  they  rub  then 
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against  the  trees,  in  order  to  clear  them  from  the  scarf  with  which  they 
are  covered. 

The  hinds,  or  females,  carry  their  yomig  eight  months,  and  a  few  days. 
They  are  not  all  prolific ;  and  one  sort  there  is  in  particular,  wliich'  is 
always  barren.  The  fawn  retains  this  appellation  no  longer  than  till  it  is 
six  months  old ;  then  the  knobs  begiji  to  appear,  and  it  takes  the  name  of  a 
knobber,  which  it  bears  till  these  koftbs  are  lengthened  to  so  many  points, 
whence  they  are  termed  prickets,  or  bra^et^.  It  does  not  quit  its  mother 
early,  though  it  grows  fast,  but  follows  her  all  the  summer.  In  winter,  the 
hinds,  the  knobbers,  the  prickets,  and  the  young  stags  resort  to  the  herd, 
forming  troops,  which  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  'the  season  is 
more  severe.  In  spring,  they  divide,  the  hinds  retiithg  to  hring  forth  their 
young;  and  at  this  time  there  are  scarcely  any  but  the  prickets  and  the 
young  stags,  which  go  together.  In  general,  the  stags  are  inclined  to 
remain  with  each  other,  and  to  roam  abroad  in  Companies ;  it  is  only  from 
fear  or  necessity  that  they  are  ever  found  dispersed  or  separated. 

The  growth  of  the  horns  appears  to  depend  on  the  redundancy  of  the 
fluids ;  and  the  beauty  of  this,  as  indeed  of  every  part,  depends  much  upon 
their  food. 

The  stag  passes  his  whole  life  in  the  alternatives  of  plenitude  and  want, 
of  corpulence  and  leanness,  of  health  and  sickness,  without  having  lus  con- 
stitution much  affected  by  the  violeace  of  the  change ;  nor  is  the  duration 
of  his  life  inferior  to  that  of  other  animals  which  are  not  subject  to  such 
vicissitudes.  As  he  is  five  or  six  years  in  growing,  so  he  generally  lives 
seven  times  that  number  of  years ;  that  is,  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  What 
hpLS  been  reported,  therefore,  concerning  the  prodigious  longevity  of  the 
stag,  is  without  any  good  foundation,  though  supported  by  the  story  of  one 
which  was  taken  by  Charles  VI.  in  the  forest  of  Senlis,  with  a  collar  round 
hb  neck,  whereon  was  inscribed,  "Caesar  hoc  me  donavit;"  and  people 
chose  rather  to  believe  that  this  animal  had  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  had 
received  this  collar  from  a  Roman  emperor,  than  to  conclude  that  he  might 
come  from  (Germany,  where  the  emperors  hare  always  assumed  the  title 
of  Caesar. 

The  horns  of  the  stag  continue  to  increase  in  bulk  and  height,  fnm  the 
second  year  to  the  eighth.  They  remain  beautiful,  and  much  the  same, 
during  ^eir  vigor  of  life ;  but  as  their  body  declines  with  age,  so  do  their 
horns  decline  also. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  stags  of  Europe  have  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-two  antlers,  even  when  their  head  ierlin  its  most  beautiful  state ; 
and,  as  the  size  of  the  stag's  head  depends  o%the  quantity  of  his  food,  so 
the  qualhy  of  his  horns  is  found  also  to  depend  on  the  kind  of  nourishment 
he  receives.  It  is  like  the  wood  of  the  forest,  large,  soft,  and  light,  in  moist 
and  fertile  countries ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  short,  hard,  and  heavy,  in  audi 
as  are  dry  and  barren. 
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The  most  common  color  of  the  stag  is  yellow,  though  there  are  many 
found  of  a  brown,  and  many  of  a  red  color.  White  stags  are  much  more 
uncommon,  and  seem  to  be  stags  become-domestic.  The  color  oi  the  horns, 
like  that  of  the  hair,  seems  in  particular  to  depend  on  the  nature  and  age 
of  the  animal.  The  horns  of  the  young  stags  are  whiter  than  those  of  the 
old  ones.  Of  those  stags,  also,  whose  hair  is  of  a  light  yellow,  the  horns 
are  often  of  a  sallow  hue,  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

This  animal  seems  to  have  good  eyes,  an  exquisite  smell,  and  an  excel- 
lent ear.  When  he  would  hearken  to  any  thing,  he  raises  his  head,  pricks 
up  his  ears,  and  then  he  hears  from  a  great  distance.  When  he  issues  from 
a  little  coppice,  oY  some  other  spot  half  corered,  he  stops,  in  order  to  take  a 
full  view  around  him,  and  then  snufis  up  the  wind,  in  order  to  try  whether 
he  can  discover  the  scent  of  aught  that  thay  give  him  disturbance.  Though 
naturally  Tather  8im|ile,  he  is  yet  far  from  being  destitute  of  curiosity  and 
cunning.  -  If  any  one  whistles,  or.  calls  aloud  to  him  from  a  great  distance, 
he  instantly  stops  short,  and  gazes  with  fixed  attention,  with  even  a  kind 
of  admiration ;  and  if  he  sees  neither  arms  nor  dogs,  he  passes  along 
quietly,  and  without  altering  his  pace.  With  equal  tranquillity  and  pleasure 
he  seems  also  to  listen  to  the  shepherd's  pipe,  or  flageolet ;  and  the  hunters, 
in  Older  to  embolden  him,  sometimes  use  these  instruments.  In  general,  he 
fears  men  much  less  than  he  does  dogs,  and  entertains  neither  distrust  nor 
artifice,  but  in  proportion  as  he  is  disturbed.  He  eats  slowly,  chooses  his 
food,  and  seeks  afterwards  to  repose  himself,  that  he  may  ruminate  at 
leisure,  though  the  act  of  rumination  he  does  not  seem  to  perform  with  the 
same  ease  as  the  ox ;  nor  is  it  without  undergoing  much  violence  that  the 
stag  can  throw  up  the  food  contained  in  his  first  stomach.  He  seldom 
drinks  in  the  winter,  and  seldomer  still  in  the  spring. 

In  England,  the  number  of  red  deer  is  diminishing.  This  has,  no  doubt, 
arisen,  from  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  by  which  the  seclusion  the  red 
deer  are  so  fond  of,  has  been  broken  in  upon,  both  in  the  mountains  and  in 
the  valleys.  As  the  more  lucrative  occupation  of  the  soil  extends  into  the 
remoter  districts,  the  race  must  further  and  further  decrease ;  nor  is  the 
period  at  which  they  will  be  wholly  extinct,  in  all  probability,  very  distant. 
Now,  unless  by  a  person,  whom  long  observation  has  rendered  familiar 
with  their  haunts,  die  country  may  l^e  "traversed  without  seeing  even  one. 
From  their  fleetness,  and  the  natuf^f  th6  ground  on  which  they  are  found, 
horses  and  hounds  are  of  no  direct* li^  ''in  the  chase  of  them,  as  the  steed 
would  be  required  to  leap  pi^ipices  of  fifty  feet,  instead  of  gates  of  five 
bars;  and  the  dogs  would  betonstantly  tumbling  into  gullies  and  ravines, 
which  are  cleared  by  the  deerai  one  bound.  They  cannot  be  driven  "with 
hound  and  horn,"  as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  "the  barons  bold ;"  neither 
^^^  they  be  collected  and  hemmed  in,  after  the  somewhat  similar  manner 
in  which  the  Highland  chiefs  conducted  their  ^wrts.  Still,  there  are  a  few 
places  where  a  person  who  has  heeti  habituated  to  the  occupation,  and  who 
43 
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does  not  fear  to  ground  himself  in  a  morass,  and  will  submit  to  the  other 
pleasures  of  '*  stalking,'*  may  occasionally  find  a  roe.  The  most  certain 
time  isy  when  the  state  of  the  weather  is  such  as  to  force  the  herds  to  the 
well-heads,  where  there  is  broshwopd  near  to  cover  the  marksman. 

*'The  largest  forest  set  apart  for  r^  deer  which  exists  in  Scotland,  is  the 
forest  of  Athollf  where  a  hundred  thousand  English  acres  are  given  up  to 
them ;  and  upon  this  large  tract  neither  .man,  woman^  child,  sheep,  nor 
oxen  are  Allowed  to  trespass,  with  the  exception  of  those  parties  who  are 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  mysteries  of  deer  stalking. 

^*  The  sportsmen,  seldom  more  than  two  in  each  party,  set  forth,  accom- 
panied by  a  keeper  who  acts  as  general ;  and  they  are  followed  by  two  or 
three  Highlanders,  carrying  spare  rifles,  and  leading  the  deer  hounds.  The 
party  is  preceded  by  the  keeper,  who  is  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in 
advance,  attenti?e]y  examining  the  face  of  every  hill  with  his  telescope,  to 
discover  the  deer  that  may  be  grazing  upon  it.  Upod  detecting  a  herd,  a 
council  of  war  b  held,  and  the  plan  of  operations  determined  upon.  It  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution,  as,  independent  of  the  strong  sense 
of  smelling,  seeing,  and  hearing,  which  these  animals  are  endued  with, 
there  is  always  one  of  the  herd,  generally  a  hind,  or  female  deer,  stationed 
as  sentinel ;  and,  upon  the  least  suspicion  being  excited,  the  signal  is  given, 
and  they  are  off.  Great  care  is  therefore  taken,  in  the  approach,  to  ad- 
vance up  the  wind,  and  to  conceal  the  party  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  preserving  the  strictest  silence.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  the  sportsmen  are  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  some  miles, 
to  get  near  them  undetected — at  other  times  they  may  find  that  they  are 
in  a  situation,  from  which  they  cannot  extricate  themselves  unseen.  In 
that  case,  they  must  lie  down  till  the  herd  move  into  a  more  favorable 
position  for  their  purpose.  Having  arrived  as  near  to  them  as  is  possible 
without  detection,  the  sportsmen,  after  a  careful  examination  of  their  rifles, 
still  keeping  themselves  as  much  concealed  as  possible,  fire,  and  continue 
firing  and  loading,  as  long  as  they  remain  within  practicable  distance. 
Eleven  out  of  a  herd  of  fifteen  have  been  known  to  be  killed  by  one  person. 
The  accidental  circumstance  of  an  echo,  the  sound  being  heard  on  one  side 
and  the  flash  appearing  on  the  other,  so  puzzled  the  deer,  that  they  stood 
still,  till  the  four  last  gathered  courage  and  made  ofll  When  wounded, 
large  hounds,  of  a  breed  between  the  greyhound  and  the  bloodhound,  are 
let  loose  upon  the  track  of  their  blood,  and  they  never  leave  it  till  they  have 
brought  the  animal  to  bay;  generally,  in  some  stream,  where  they  keep  him 
till  the  sportsman  comes  up  and  dispatches  him  by  shooting  him  through 
the  head.  It  is  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  be  very  cautious  in  approaching 
him  when  at  bay,  and  always  to  keep  him  down  the  stream,  from  where  he 
stands ;  for  if  he  breaks  his  bay,  he  is  very  likely  to  attack  his  pursuer,  gore 
him  with  his  horns,  or  trample  him  to  pieces  with  his  feet." 
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THE    MALAYAN    RUSA    DEER' 

Is  a  native  of  lodia,  and  of  the  Indian  iriands.  "  He  is,"  lafi  Mr  Bennett, 
"dark  cinereous  brown  above,  oeaily^lack  on  the  throit  and  bteasl,  and 
li^t  fawn,  intermixed  with  dirty  white,  on  the  inside  of  the  limfae.  His 
eyes  are  aiuTouniled  by  a  fawn  colored  disc,  and  patches  of  the  same  cohir 
occupy  the  fore  knees,  and  a  space  above  each  of  the  hoofs  in  front.  His 
nose,  which  is  black,  is  enveloped  in  an  extensive  muzzle ;  his  eara  are  ueaily 


naked  on  the  inaide,  and  marked  by  a'patch  of  dirty  white  at  the  baae, 
eitemally;  and  his  mane,  which  spreads  downwards  over  the  neck  and 
throat,  is  remarkably  thick  and  heavy.  Bis  tail  is  black'  above,  and  light 
fawn  beneath ;  and  a  disc  of  the  latter  color  occupies  the  posterior  part  of 
the  buttocks,  having  on  each  side  a  blackish  line  which  separates  it  from 
the  lighter  tinge  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  His  horns,  when  properly 
grown,  consist  of  a  broad  burr,  from  which  the  pointed  basal  antler  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  extent  of  nine  or  ten  inches ;  of  a  stem,  which 
is  first  directed  outwards,  and  then  forms  a  bold  enrve  inwards ;  and  of  a 
snag,  or  second  antler  of  smaller  size,  arising  from  the  stem  near  its  extre- 
mity OD  the  posterior  and  internal  side,  aitd  forming  with  it  a  terminal  fork, 
tl>e  branch,  however,  being  shorter  than  the  stem,  and  not  exceeding  five 
or  sii  inches  in  length.  The  entire  length  of  the  horns  is  about  two  feet; 
tliay  are  of  a  dark  color,  very  strong,  and  de^ly  furrowed  throughout. 

'  Cemu  sjuinu*.  Cor. 
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THE    INDIAN    STAG.i 


Tbe  axis,  or  Indian  sifcg,  is  of  the  nnall  munbei  of  luminating  mninula 
who  wear  homs,  like  the  stag.  He  has  the  shape  and  swiAness  of  the  fatloir 
deer ;  but  what  distinguishes  hiio  fipni  the  stag  and  fallow  deer  is,  that  his 
body  is  marked  with  white  spoist  elegantly  dispowd,  and  sepvattd  o&e 
from  another,  and  that  he  is  a  natire  of  hot  cotutries,  Hindostan,  and  parti- 
cularly Bengal ;  while  the  stag  and  deer  hare  their  coat  of  a  uniform  odor, 
and  are  to  be  met  with  in  greater  numbers,  m  cold  countries  and  temperate 
regions,  than  in  hot  cliiuates. 

The  axil  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  mixture  between  the  deer  and  the 
stag,  He  resembles  the  deer  in  the  size  of  his  body,  the  length  of  his  tail, 
and  his  coat,  iriiich  is  the  same  during  his  whole  life.  He  only  eMentially 
difleis  from  that  animal  in  his  hwns,  which  nearly  resemUe  those  of  the 
ttag.  The  axis,  therefore,  may  possibly  be  only  a  Taiiety  depending  on  the 
climate,  and  not  a  different  species  from  the  deer ;  for,  alibou^  he  is  a 
nati*e  of  the  hottest  countries  of  Asia,  he  anpporti,  and  easily  multiplies  in 
that  of  Europe.    He  is  a  rery  mild  and  timid  animal. 

>  Crrevt  axit,  Lin. 
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THE    FALLOW    DEEE." 


No  two  animals  can  be  more  nearly  allied  ,%■  the  atag  and  the  follow 
deer ;  and  yet  no  two  animals  keep  more  iistinct,  or  ftroid  each  other  with 
more  fixed  animosity.  They  are  never  teen  to  Iierd  in  the  tame  place;  it  ii 
eren  rare,  milets  they  have  been  transported  thiiher,  to  find  fallow  deer  in 
a  coantry  where  stags  are  nnmeroui.  They  seem  to  be  of  a  nature  leu  ro- 
baai  and  leas  savage  than  (he  stag.  They  are  found  but  rarely  wild  in  the 
foreatE,  and  are  bred  up  in  parka,  where  they  are,  as  it  were,  half  domestic. 

England  is  the  country  of  Europe  wliere  they  most  abound;  and  there, 
tfaeir  flesh,  which  dogs  are  obserred  to  prefer  to  that  of  all  other  animals,  is 
held  in  no  small  estimation.  It  seems  to  be  an  animal  formed  for  a  tempe- 
rate climate ;  for  il  is  never  found  in  Russia,  and  very  rarely  in  the  forests 
of  Sweden,  or  in  any  other  imrthera  country ;  and  as  the  fallow  deer  is  an 
animal  less  savage,  more  delicate,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  added,  more 
domestic   than   the   stag,  it  is   likewise   subject   to  a  greater  number   of 


The  horns  of  the  buck,  like  those  of  the  stag,  are  shed  every  year,  and 
take  nearly  the  same  time  for  repairing. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  herd  of  fallow  deer  is  seen  to  divide  into 
parties,  and  to  engage  each  other  with  great  ardor.  Each  seems  desirous 
<tf  gaining  some  favorite  spot  of  the  park  for  pasture,  and  of  driving  the 
vanquished  party  into  the  coarser  and  more  disagreeable  parts.     Each 

'  Cemu  dama,  Lin. 
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of  these  factions  has  its  particular  chief,  namely,  the  oldest  and  the  strongest 
of  each  herd. '  These  lead  on  to  the  engagement ;  and  the  rest  follow  under 
their  direction.  Their  combats  are  singular  enough,  from  the  disposition 
and  conduct  by  which  their  mutual  efforts  seem  to  be  regulated.  They 
attack  with  order,  and  support  and  assault  with  courage ;  they  come  to  the 
assistance  of  each  other ;  they  retire,  they  rally,  and  never  yield  the  yictory 
upon  a  single  defeat.  The  combat  is  renewed  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
most  feeble  side  is  obliged  to  give  way,  and  is  content  to  escape  to  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  the  p{trk,  where  alone  they  can  find  safety 
and  protection.  The  fallow  deer  may  easily  be  brought  to  live  in  stables, 
and  seems  to  acquire  an  affection  for  the  horse.  One  which  was  kept  at 
Newmarket,  in  England,  used  to  delight  in  galloping  round  the  course  with 
the  racers  while  the  jockeys  were  exercising  them. 

From  the  age  of  two  years,  till  that  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  fallow  deer 
is  in  a  condition  to  produce,  and,  in  fine,  resembling  the  stag  in  all  its 
natural  habi^ts,  the  greatest  difference  we  find  between  these  two  animals, 
is  in  the  duration  of  their  lives.  From  the  testimony  of  hunters,  it  has 
been  mentioned, 'that  the  stag  lives  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty;  and, 
on  the  same  auAority,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  fallow  deer  lives  but  about 
twenty  years ;  and  as  in  size  the  latter  is  smaller  than  the  stag,  so  it  is 
probable  that  in  growth  he  is  somewhat  quicker. 

Besides  the  nostrils,  the  fallow  deer  is  furnished  with  two  spiracula,  or 
breathing  places,  one  at  the  inner  comer  of  each  eye,  communicating  with 
the  nose.  By  this  means  it  continues  to  breathe  while  drinking,  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  do,  as  it  plunges  its  nose  deep  under  water,  and  retains 
it  there  for  a  considerable  time.  These  spiracles,  it  is  probable,  may  also 
be  useful  to  the  animal  when  chased,  by'enabling  it  to  respire  more  fully 
and  easily. 


THE    ROEBUCK.i 

The  stag,  as  being  the  most  noble  among  the  tenants  of  the  woods,  inha- 
bits'the  most  secret  parts  of  the  forest,  where  the  spreading  branches  form 
a  lofty  covert.  While  the  roebuck,  as  being  of  an  inferior  species,  contents 
himself  with  a  more  lowly  residence,  and  is  seldom  found  but  among  the 
thick  foliage  of  young  trees  and  shrubs.  But,  if  this  animal  is  less  noble, 
less  strong,  and  less  elevated  in  stature,  he  is,  however,  possessed  of  more 
grace,  more  vivacity,  and  even  more  courage,  than  the  stag.  Though  but 
a  very  small  animal,  yet,  when  his  young  are  attacked,  he  faces  even  the 
stag  himself,  and  not  unfrequently  comes  off  victorious. 

>  Certua  capre6lu»f  Lnr. 
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So  fleet  iB  the  roebuck,  tliat  it  is  nearly  imponible  to  hunt  him  down ; 
and  each  are  his  strength  and  wind,  that  he  can  ran  nnezhausted  for  sererai 
hours.  Should  he,  however,  be  at  length  pressed  too  closely,  he  resorts  to 
artifice.  He  retraces  his  footsteps,  backwards  and  forwards,  till  his  torn" 
ings  and  windings  hare  confused  the  scent;  and,  when  this  is  accomplished, 
he  springs  aside  at  one  rest  bound,  and  lies  flat  on  his  belly  among  the 
grass  and  bushes,  till  the  dogs  have  gone  by ;  nm  does  he  make  the  least 
motion,  eren  should  they  pass  close  to  his  nose. 

The  roebuck  differs  from  the  stag,  not  only  in  superior  cuni^ng,  but  also 
in  his  natural  appetites,  his  inclinations,  and  his  whole  habits  of  living* 
Instead  of  herding  together  like  the  latter,  the  species  of  the  former  live  m 
separate  families.  The  sire,  the  dam,  and  the  young  ones,  form  of  them* 
selves  a  little  community,  nor  'do  they  ever  admit  a  stranger  into  it. 
All  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind  are  inconstant  in  their  affection. 
The  roebuck  never  forsakes  his  mate ;  and,  as  they  have  been  generally 
bred  up  together,  the  male  and  female  form  for  each  other  the  strongest 
attachment. 

The  female  of  this  species  goes  with  young. five  months  and  a  half,  and 
brings  forth  about  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  orJVIay.  The  hind 
goes  more  than  eight  months ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  alone  suffi- 
ces  to  prove,  that  these  animals  are  of  a  species  so  different,  that  they  can 
never  intermix,  nor  produce  together  an  intermediate  race.  The  female 
separates  herself  from  the  male,  when  she  is  about  to  bring  forth,  retiring 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wolf,  which  is  her 
most  dangerous  enemy.  At  the*  expiration  of  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  the 
fawns,  of  which  there  are  generally  two  at  a  birth,  attain  strength  enough 
to  follow  her.  When  she  is  threatened  with  any  peril,  she  hides  them  in 
some  deep  thicket,  offers  herself  to  the  danger,  and  allows  herself  to  be 
chased'in  their  stead. 

The  fawns  continue  to  follow  the  buck  and  the  doe  eight  or  nine  months 
in  all ;  and,  upon  separating,  their  horns  begin  to  appear,  as  those  of  the 
stag,  the  first  year,  simple,  and  without  antlers.  These  they  shed  at  the 
latter  end  of  autunm,  and  renew  during  the  winter. 

In  the  stag,  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  roebuck,  there  are  two  bony  eminen- 
ces, on  which  their  horns  grow,  which  begin  to  shoot  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  months,  and  which,  in  a  little  time  longer,  arrive  at  their  full  growth ; 
and,  far  from  enlarging  themselves  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  they 
diminish,  and  are  even  the  most  dertain  index  for  discovering,  every  year, 
^  advanced  age  of  all  the  species. 

•^  the  female  goes  only  five  months  and  a  half  with  youog,  and  as  the 
S^vth  of  the  young  roebuck  is  quicker  thah  that  of  the  young  stag,  so  his 
life  is  shorter,  and  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
at  the  £irthest.  The  roebucks  remain  in  winter  in  the  thickest  eqppiees, 
and  live  on  briars,  broom,  heath,  &c.    In  spring,  they  repair  to  the  more 
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^MB  'gror«a,  ind  brawse  upon  the  bud«  ud  joang  fiedt  leares  of  •fanoM 
etezj  tree ;  and  thii  mua  food,  fermenting  in  their  itomuhs,  inebriates 
them  in  such  a  manoet,  that  they  are  ihen  euily  eurprised. 

The  roebock  is  the  smallest  (f  the  British  deer.  The  speciee  is  now 
nearly  extinct  in  Enj^d.  They  are  someirtuit  more  plentiful  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  ,    . 


THE    VIRGINIA, OR    AMERICAN   FALLOW   DEER.» 


Tkis  is  the  smallett  species  known  in  America.  It  is  fotmd  throngfaout 
the  couMry,  from  Canada  in  the  north,  and  the  banks  of  the  Oroooco  in 
South  America.  It  is  -remarkable  for  the  sle&demeM  and  delicacy  of  ita 
form.  Its  long  and  slim  neck,  small  body,  and  almost  pointed  head,  gire 
the  animal  an  air  of  feebleness,  the  impression  of  ivhich  is  only  to  be  coou- 
teracied  by  observing  the  animated  eye,  the  playful  movements,  and  admi* 
rable  celerity  of  its  coarse  when  at  full  speed. 

The  Viiginia  deer  i«  of  great  importance  as  an  abundant  source  of  food 
and  raiment.  Vast  numbers  are  annually  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their 
fledi,  hide,  and  horn*.  The  flesh  is  justly  considered  an  excellent  aiucle 
<rf  food,  when  killed  in  the  proper  season.  The  Indians  and  hunters  feed 
upon  it  at  all  seasoiu.    The  storaach  of  the  deer,  with  its  half  digested 

1  Orra*  Virgirtioma,  DwH. 
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canieBU,  is  a  rery  fsToiite  dish  with  almoet  all  the  Mvag^,  especiallir 
toward  the  north,  where  deei  feed  in  a  great  degree  on  mosses  and  bods. 
'  This  q>ecies  of  deer  has  very  keen  Beiis«s,  especially  of  hearing  and 
smelling,  upon  which  its  safety  particularly  depends.  It  is  a  very  sky  and 
timid  animal,  and  the  slightest  noise  excites  his  aileotioo,  aitd  if  the  cause 
of  alarm  be  continaed,  he  exerts  hie  strength,  and  dedus  off  ia  hi*  twiAeit 
career.  It  is  said  by  hunters  to  evince  ■  strong  degree  of  antmiMiiy  lowardft 
serpents,  and  e^>eeially  lo  the  ratilesaake,  of  which  it  baa  an  inslinctiTe 
horror.  In  order  te  destroy  one  of  these  creatntes,  the  deer  mokes  a  bound 
into  the  air,  and  alights  upon  the  snake  with  all  few  feel  braught  tofether 
in  a  square,  and  tliese  violent  blows  are  repeated  till  the  hated  reptile  is 
destroyed.  I^he  skins  of  this  deer  continue  to  form  a  very  valuable  artiel» 
of  commerce,  and  furnish  a  material  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  glares  and  otliet  articles,  than  the  skin  of  any  other  animal  with  whicb 
we  are  acquainted. 


THE     AMEEICAN     ELK,    CANADA    STAfi, 

OB    WAPITI.i 

Tsis  species  is  second  in  size  lo  the  moose  alone.    The  size  and  S{)peap' 

ance  of  the  elk  ate  imposing ;  his  air  denotes  confidence  of  great  strengdi, 

while  his  towering  homs  exhibit  weapons  capable  of  doing  much  injury 

when  oSeuiTely  employed.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  four  or  fire 


feet  in  height,  and  it  is  said  they  are  aometBuet  still  higher.  Hie  elk  haa 
at  one  poiod  ranged  over  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  conti- 
"«"■    Ueome  leares  no  doubt  of  its  existence  as  fcr  north  as  fifty-three 

>  Cerma  m^jar,  Oas. 
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degrees.  They  are  occasionally  found  in  the  remote  and  thinly  settled  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  hut  the  number  is  small.  They  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  western  wilds,  where  the  forests  supply  them  with  an  abundancse 
of  buds  and  tender  twigs.  The  elk  is  shy  and  retiring,  and  has  very  acute 
senses.  The  moment  the  air  is  tainted  by  the  odor  of  his  enemy,  his  head 
is  erected  with  spirit,  his  ears  rapidly  thrown  in  every  direction  to  catch 
the  sounds,  and  his  dark  glistoDiing  eye  expresses  the  most  eager  attention. 
As  soon  as  he  discovers  the  hunter,  he  bounds  along  for  a  few  paces,  stops, 
turns  half  round,  and  scans  his  pursuer  with  a  steady  gaze,  then  throwing 
back  his  lofty  horns,  and  projecting  his  taper  nose  forwards,  he  springs  from 
the  ground  and  advances  with  a  velocity  which  soon  leaves  the  object  of  his 
dread  far  out  of  sight. 

The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  and  hunters  as 
food,  and  the  horns,  while  in  a  soft  state,  are  also  considered  a  delicacy ; 
of  their  hides  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  dress  and  usefulness  are  prepared. 
The  Indians  form  bows  oi  the  perfect  horn,  which  are  highly  serviceable, 
from  their  elasticity.  These  animals  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  domes- 
ticated, and  might  possibly  be  rendered  as  useful  as  the  reindeer. 

The  caribou  or  American  reindeer,  and  the  barren  ground  caribou,  inhabit 
the  northern  parts  of  the  continent ;  but  are  supposed  to  be  only  varieties 
of  the  Lapland  reindeei. 


THE    REINDEER. 


It  appears  by  positive  testimonies,  that  the  reindeer  formerly  existed  in 
France,  at  least  in  the  high  mountains,  such  as  the  Pyrenean ;  and,  since 
that  time,  has  been  destroyed,  like  the  stags,  who  were  heretofore  common 
in  that  country.  It  is  certain,  that  the  reindeer  is  now  actually  to  be  found 
only  in  the  most  northern  countries.  We  also  know,  that  the  climate  of 
France  was  formerly  much  more  damp  and  cold,  occasioned  by  the  number 
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of  woods  and  morassev,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Gkul,  under  the 
same  latitude  as  Canada,  was,  two  thousand  years  ago,  what  Canada  is  •at 
the  present  time ;  that  is,  a  climate  cold  enough  for  these  animals  to  live 
in.  We  find  him  in  America,  in  the  highest  latitudes,  because  the  cold  is 
greater  there  than  in  Europe.  The  reindeer  can  bear  even  the  most  exces- 
sive cold.  He  is  found  in  Spitsbergen ;  he  is  common  in  Greenland,  and  in 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Lapland. 

The  reindeer  is  shorter  and  more  squat  than  the  stag ;  his  legs  are  shorter 
and  thicker,  and  his  feet  wider ;  the  hair  very  thickly  furnished^  and  his 
antlers  much  longer,  and  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  branches,  with 
flat  terminations.    The  reindeer  is  become  domestic  among  the  enlightened 
part  of  mankind.    The  Laplanders  have  no  other  beast.    In  this  icy  climate, 
which  only  receives  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun — where  there  is  a  season 
of  night  a»  well  as  day — where  the  snow  covers  the  earth  from  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  as  well  as  spring,  and  where  the  verdure  of  the  summer 
consists  in  the  bramble,  juniper,  and  moss,  could  man  form  any  idea  but 
of  famine  ?  The  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  all  our  useful  animals,  find  no  sub- 
sistence there,  nor  can  they  resist  the  rigor  of  the  cold.   He  has  been  obliged 
to  search  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  for  the  least  wild  and  most 
profitable  animab.    The  Laplanders  have  done  what  ourselves  should  do : 
if  we  were  to  lose  our  cattle,  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  tame  the  stag 
and  roebucks  of  forests,  to  supply  their  place;  and  I  am  persuaded  we 
should  gain  our  point,  and  we  should  presently  learn  to  draw  as  much  utility 
from  them,  as  the  Laplanders  do  from  the  reindeer.    We  ought  to  be  sensi- 
ble, by  this  example,  how  far  nature  has  extended  her  liberality  towards  us. 
We  do  not  make  use  of  all  the  riches  which  she  offers  us ;  the  fund  is 
much  more  immense  than  we  imagine.    She  has  bestowed  on  us  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  all  our  other  domestic  animals,  to  serve  us,  to  feed 
us,  and  to  clothe  us ;  and  she  has,  besides,  species  in  reserve  which  would 
be  able  to  supply  this  defect,  and  which,  would  only  require  us  to  subject 
them,  and  to  make  them  useful  to  our  wants. 

Man  does  not  sufficiently  know  what  nature  can  do,  nor  what  can  be 
done  with  her.  Instead  of  seeking  for  what  he  does  not  know,  he  likes 
better  to  abuse  her  in  what  he  does  know.  / 

In  comparing  the  advantages  which  the  Laplanders  derive  from  the  tame 
reindeer,  with  those  which  we  derive  from  our  domestic  animals,  we  shall 
see  that  this  animal  is  worth  two  or  three  of  them.  He  is  used  as  horses  are, 
to  draw  sledges  and  other  carriages ;  he  travels  with  great  speed  and  swift- 
i^ess ;  he  easily  goes  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  runs  with  as  much  certain- 
ly tipon  the  frozen  snow  as  upon  the  mossy  down.  The  female  affords 
ii^ilk,  more  substantial  and  more  nourishing  than  the  cow ;  the  flesh  is  very 
SOoA  to  eat,  the  coat  makes  an  excellent  fur,  and  his  dressed  hide  becomes 
a  very  supple  and  a  very  durable  leather.  Spoons  are  also  made  of  his 
bones,  bowstrings  and  thread  of  bis  tendons,  and  glue  is  manufactured  from 
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Ilia  boras.  Thus,  the  reindeer  alooe,  affords  all  that  we  desire  from  liie 
horse,  the  oi,  and  ihe  sheep. 

Widi  from  thr«e  lo  five  hundred  deer,  a  Laplander  can  lire  with  tolerable 
<»rQfoit;  with  two  hundred,  he  may,  by  management,  contrive  (o  get  on;  but 
with  a  buDilred,  his  aubsisienee  is  precarious ;  and  with  only  fifty,  he  mmt 
be  content  to  be  the  partner,  or  rather  servant,  of  some  more  forttmate 
individual. 

His  food,  in  the  winter  season,  is  a  white  moss,  {lichen  rangifehnuty] 
which  he  finds  under  the  snow,  and  which  he  plotighs  up  with  his  bonis,  or 
digs  up  with  his  feet.  When  the  snow  is  too  deep  for  them  to  obtain  this 
artidc,  they  resort  to  another  lichen  that  bangs  on  pine  trees ;  and  in  severe 
seasons  the  boors  often  cut  down  some  thousands  of  these  trees,  to  fimish 
subsistence  to  their  herds. 

In  summer,  he  lives  upon  the  buds  and  leaves  of  trees,  rather  than  herbs, 
which  his  forward  spreading  antlers  will  not  permit  him  to  browse  on,  with 
facility.  They  lead  them  to  pasture,  and  relead  ihem  to  the  stable,  or  shot 
them  op  in  packs  during  the  night,  to  shelter  them  from  the  outrages  of  the 
yrtAvta.  Many  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  them  into 
England.  There*  is  at  present,  however,  in  the  Zoolt^cal  Gardens,  one 
specimen,  which  was  placed  there  in  1838,  and  appears  to  be  still  in  • 
thriving  condition.    The  following  figure  represents  this  animal. 


The  reindeers  have,  outwardly,  many  things  in  common  with  the  stags; 
and  the  formation  of  the  interior  parts  is  the  same.  The  reindeer  sheds  his 
antlers  every  year,  like  the  stag ;  and,  like  him,  is  good  venison.  The 
iemales,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  species,  go  eight  months  with  young, 
and  produce  but  one  at  a  birth.  The  young  reindeer  follows  its  mother 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  does  not  attain  his  growth  tiU  aboui 
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the  age  of  four  or  five.  It  is  at  this  age  that  they  begin  to  drees  and 
excreiae  them  for  labor.  There  are  both  wild  and  tamo  reindeer  in  LafH 
land ;  the  wild  males  are  more  robust  and  stronger  than  the  tame.  The 
issues  of  this  miztofe  are  preferred  for  the  harness.  These  reindeer  are  not 
so  gentle  as  the  o^rs ;  for  they  not  only  sometimes  refuse  to  obey  those  who 
guide  them,  but  they  often  turn  furiously  upon  them,  and  attack  them  with 
their  feet,  so  that  there  is  no  other  resomee,  than  to  corer  themselves  from 
their  rage  by  their  sledge,  until  the  fury  of  the  beast  is  subsided.  This 
sledge  is  so  li^t  that  they  can  easily  manage  it,  and  cover  themselves  with 
it.  The  bottom  of  it  is  lined  with  Uie  skins  of  young  reindeers ;  the  hairy 
side  is  turned  against  the  snow,  so  that  the  sledge  glides  easily  forward,  and 
recoils  less  on  the  mountains.  The  harness  of  the  reindeer  is  only  a  thong 
of  the  hide,  with  the  hairs  remaining  on  it  attached  to  the  head,  whence  it 
descends  towards  the  breast,  passes  under  the  belly,  between  the  legs,  and  is 
fastened  to  a  hole  which  is  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge.  The  Laplander  has 
only  a  single  cord  by  which  to  guide  the  animal,  and  which  he  throws  in- 
differently upon  the  back  of  the  beast,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  according  as  he  would  direct  him,  to  the  right  or  left.  They  can 
travel  ten  miles  an  hour;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  make  jour- 
neys of  a  htBDdred  and  fifty  miles  in  nineteen  hours.  At  their  utmost  speed, 
and  for  a  Aort  time,  they  can  accomplish  near  twenty  miles  in  the  hour; 
but  the  quicker  the  meUiod  of  travelling  is,  the  more  it  is  inconvenient ;  a 
person  must  be  well  accustomed  to  it,  and  travel  often,  to  be  able  to  direct 
the  sledge  and  prevent  it  from  turning  over.  They  can  draw  three  hundred 
pounds,  but  the  Laplanders  usually  limit  the  burthen  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds. 

The  reindeers  are  all  very  spirited,' and  very  difficult  to  manage;  they 
choose  the  liveliest  and  the  sw^est  to  draw  their  sledges,  and  the  more 
heavy,  to  travel  with  their  provision  and  baggage,  at  a  slower  pace.  These 
animals  are  troubled  with  an  insect  called  the  gadfly,  during  the  summer 
seasoUr  i^hich  burrowing  under  their  skins  the  preceding  summer,  deposit 
their  eggs ;  so  that  the  ridn  of  the  reindeer  is  often  so  fiDed  with  small 
holes,  that  an  incurable  disorder  is  brought  on.  So  formidable  are  the 
attacks  of  these  insects,  that  in  June,  July,  and  August,  the  Laplander  is 
compelled  to  migrate  with  his  deer  from  the  forests  to  the  mountains ;  with- 
out which  precaution,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  major  part  of  bis 
herd.  The  reindeer  are  subject  to  elope,  and  voluntarily  renew  their  natural 
liberty;  they  nrast  be  closely  attended,  and  narrowly  watched ;  they  cannot 
lead  them  to  pasture,  but  in  open  places ;  and  in  case  the  herd  are  nume- 
rous,  they  have  need  of  many  persons  to  guard  them,  to  recall  them,  and  to 
nni  after  them  if  they  stray.  They  are  all  marked,  that  they  may  be  known 
again;  for  it  often  happens  that  they  stray  in  the  woods,  or  mix  among 
another  herd.  In  short,  the  Laplanders  are  continually  occupied  in  the 
care  of  their  reindeer,  which  constitute  all  their  wealth. 
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The  reindeer  is  the  only  animal  of  this  speeies,  the  female  of  which  has 
horns  like  the  male.  Another  singularity  which  we  must  not  omit,  and 
which  is  common  to  the 'reindeer,  and  the  elk,  is,  that  when  these  animals 
run  or  quicken  their  pace,  their  hoofs  at  every  step  make  a  crackling  noise, 
as  if  all  the  joints  of  their  legs  were  disjointing.  It  is  this  noise,  or  perhaps 
the  scent,  which  informs  the  wolves  of  their  approach,  who  run  out  to  meet 
and  seize  them ;  and,  if  the  wolves  are  many  in  number,  they  very  often 
conquer.  The  reindeer  is  able  to  defend  himself  against  a  single  wolf^  not, 
as  may  be  imagined  with  his  horns,  (for  they  are  rather  of  a  disservice  to 
him,  than  of  use,)  but  with  his  fore  feet,  which  are  very  strong ;  and  with 
which  he  strikes  with  such  force,  as  to  stun  the  wolf  and  drive  him  a^^ay ; 
after  which  he  flies  with  such  speed,  as  to  be  no  longer  in  any  danger  of 
being  overtaken.  But  he  finds  a  more  dangerous,  though  a  less  frequent 
and  less  numerous  enemy  than  the  wolf,  in  the  rosomak,  or  glutton. 

A  tame  reindeer  lives  only  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years ;  but  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  life  of  the  wild  reindeer  is  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion. This  animal,  being  four  years  before  he  arrives  at  his  full  growth, 
must  live  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  when  he  is  in  his  natural  state. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Dog-rib  Indians  kill  the  American  reindeer,  is 
curious.  The  hunters  go  in  pairs,  the  foremost  carrying  in  one  hand  the 
horns  and  part  of  the  skin  of  the  head  of  a  deer,  and  in  the  other  a  small 
bundle  of  twigs,  against  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  rubs  the  horns, 
imitating  the  gestures  peculiar  to  that  animal.  His  comrade  follows,  tread- 
ing exactly  in  his  footsteps,  and  holding  the  guns  of  both  in  a  horizontal 
position,  so  that  the  muzzles  project  under  the  arms  of  him  who  carries  the 
head.  Both  hunters  have  a  fillet  of  white  skin  round  their  foreheads, 
and  the  foremost  has  a  strip  of  the  same  round  his  wrists.  They  approach 
the  herd  by  degrees,  raising  their  legs  very  slowly,  but  setting  them  down 
somewhat  suddenly,  after  the  manner  of  deer,  and  always  taking  care  to 
lift  their  right  or  left  foot  simultaneously.  If  any  of  the  herd  leave  off 
feeding  to  gaze  at  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  it  instantly  stops  and 
plays  its  part,  by  licking  its  shoulders,  and  performing  other  necessary 
movements.  In  this  way  the  hunters  attain  the  very  centre  of  the  herd, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  have  leisure  to  single  out  the  fattest.  The 
hindmost  man  then  pushes  forward  his  comrade's  gun,  the  head  is  dropped, 
and  they  fire  at  nearly  the  same  instant.  The  deer  scamper  oflf,  the  hunters 
trot  after  them;  in  a  short  time  the  poor  animals  halt,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  their  terror;  their  foes  stop  at  the  same  moment,  and  having  loaded 
as  they  ran,  greet  the  gazers  with  a  sec<md  fatal  discharge.  The  consterna- 
tion of  the  deer  increases,  they  run  to  and  fro,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
sometimes  a  great  part  of  the  herd  is  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards. 
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1b  one  of  the  tallest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  harmless  animals  in  nature. 
The  enonnous  disproportion  of  its  legs,^(the  fore  legs  being  as  long  again  as 
the  hinder  ones,)  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  its  strength.  Its  motion 
is  waddling  and  stiff;  it  can  neither  fly  from  its  enemies  in  its  free  state, 
nor  serre  its  master  in  a  domestic  one.  The  species  is  not  very  numerous, 
and  has  always  been  confined  to  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Africa. 
M.  le  Vaillant,  the  first  naturalist  who  had  an  opportunity  of  closely 
examining  the  giraffe,  gives  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  it  in  his 
Travels.  "  The  giraffe  chews  the  cud,  as  all  homed  animals  with  cloren 
feet  do.  Like  them,  too,  it  crops  the  grass ;  though  seldom,  because  pas- 
ture is  scarce  in  the  country  which  it  inhabits.  Its  ordinary  food  is  the  leaf 
of  a  sort  of  mimosa,  called  by -the  natives  kaneap^  and  by  the  planters  kamel 
doom.  The  tree  being  peculiar  to  the  canton,  and  growing  only  there,  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  it  takes  up  its  abode  in  it,  and  why  it  is  not  seen  in 
those  regions  of  the  south  of  Africa  *where  the  tree  does  not  grow.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  vague  conjecture,  and  which  the  reports  of  the  ancients 
seem  to  contradict. 

"  Its  head  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  part  of  its  body.  Its  mouth 
is  small ;  its  eyes  large  and  animated.  Between  the  eyes,  and  above  the 
nose,  it  has  a  very  distinct  and  prominent  tubercle.    This  is  not  a  fleshy 

■  ■  ^     tl  1        .  Ill    ■!  I       I  I  I  I    .    I  .    ■  . 

'  CamdopardaUs  a^raffa^  Desm.  This  is  the  only  animal  of  the  genus.  It  has  eight 
lower  and  no  upper  ucisors ;  no  canines ;  six  upper  and  six  lower  molars  on  each  side. 
Head  rery  long,  with  a  bony  tubercle  on  the  foreb^id,  and  two  osseous  peduncles  coyeied 
with  skin,  and  hairy,  termmated  hj  a  tuft  of  bristles ;  upper  Up  eptire ;  no  lachrymal 
siDiiaea;  eaia  pointed:  tongue  rougn.  with  corneous jKipillflB;  eyes  large;  neck  extremely 
JoDg ,'  withers  much  elevated ;  legs  slender;  a  callosity  on  the  sternum ;  four  mamms. 
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excrescence,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  bony  part,  the  same  as  the  two  little 
bosses,  or  protuberances,  with  which  its  occiput  is  armed,  and  which  rise  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mane,  at  its  commencement. 
Its  tongue  is  rough  and  terminates  in  a  point.  Each  jaw  has  six  grinders 
on  each  side,  but  the  lower  jaw  only,  has  eight  cutting  teeth  in  front,  while 
the  upper  jaw  has  none. 

"  The  hoof  is  cloven,  has  no  heel,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the  ox.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  at  the  first  sight,  that  the  hoof  of  the  fore  foot  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  hind  foot.  The  leg  is  very  slender ;  but  the  knee  is 
swelled  like  that  of  a  stumbling  horse,  because  the  animal  kneels  down  to 
sleep.  It  has  also  a  large  callosity  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  owing  to 
its  usually  reposing  on  it. 

"  If  I  had  never  killed  a  giralEe,  I  should  have  thought,  with  many  other 
namralists,  that  its  hind  legs  were  much  shorter  than  the  fore  ones.  This 
is  a  mistake ;  they  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  is  usual  in 
quadrupeds.  I  say  the  same  proportion  as  is  usual,  because  in  this  respect 
there  are  variations,  even  in  animals  of  thiMame  species.  Every  one  knows, 
for  instance,  that  mares  are  lower  before  ^n  stallions.  What  deceives  us 
in  the  giraffe,  and  occasions  this  apparent  difference  between  the  legs,  is  the 
height  of  the  withers,  which  may  exceed  that  of  the  crupper  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  inches,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal ;  and  which,  when  it  is 
seen  at  a  distance  in  motion,  gives  the  appearance  of  much  greater  length 
to  the  fore  legs. 

"  If  the  giraffe  stand  still,  and  you  view  it  in  the  front,  the  effect  is  very 
different.  As  the  fore  part  of  its  body  is  much  larger  than  the  hind  part,  it 
completely  conceals  the  latter. 

^^Its  gait,  when  it  walks,  is  neither  awkward  nor  unpleasing;  but  it  is 
ridiculous  enough  when  it  trots ;  for  you  would  then  take  it  for  a  limping 
beast,  seeing  its  head  perched  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  which  never 
bends,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  the  neck  and  head  playing  in  one 
piece  between  the  shoulders  as  on  an  axis.  However,  as  the  length  of  the 
neck  exceeds  that  of  the  legs  at  least  four  inches,  it  is  evident  that  the 
length  of  the  head  too  taken  into  the  account,  it  can  feed  without  difficulty, 
and  of  course  is  not  obliged  either  to  kneel  down  or  to  straddle  with  his  feet, 
as  some  authors  have  asserted.  It  is,  besides,  unnecessary  for  the  animal 
to  kneel,  as  it  feeds  principally  on  the  boughs  of  a  species  of  acacia,  which 
it  draws  down  to  its  mouth  with  its  long  and  flexible  tongue. 

"  Its  mode  of  defence,  like  that  oSf  the  horse  and  other  solidungulous 
animals,  consists  in  kicking  with  the  heels.  But  its  hind  parts  are  so  light, 
and  its  jerks  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  They  are  even 
sufficinit  to  defend  it  against  the  lion,  though  they  are  unable  to  protect  it 
from  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  tiger. 

*^  Its  horns  are  {lever  employed  in  fight.  I  did  not  perceive  it  to  use  them 
against  my  dogs ;  and  these  weak  and  usdess  weapons  would  seem  but  an 
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error  of  nature,  if  nature  coold  erer  oomioic  error,  or  fail  in  her  deeign*. 
In  dieir  youth,  the  male  and  female  giraffes  resemble  eaask  other  ia 
their  exterior.  A  knot  of  long  hair  then  terminates  their  obtuse  horns ; 
^is  peculiarity  the  female  preserves  lor  some  time,  but  at  the  age  of  three 
years  the  male  loses  it.  At  first,  the  hide  is  of  a  light  red,  but  it  deepens  in 
color  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  and,  at  length,  it  is  of  a  yellow  biowa 
in  the  female,  and  of  a  brown  bordering  on  black  in  the  male.  The  male 
may,  eren  at  a  distance,  be  distinguished  from  the  female  by  this  difference 
of  color.  As  to  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  spots,  the  skin  varies  in 
both  sexes.  The  female  does  not  stand  so  high  as  the  male,  and  the  frontal 
prominence  is  less  marfeed.  She  has  four  teats ;  and,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  the  natives,  she  has  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  with  which 
she  goes  twelve  months." 

Several  have  been  carried  to  Europe.  One  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
King  of  England  by  the  Padia  of  Egypt,  and  arrived  dieie  in  1827.  It  died 
recently.  4 

"  In  one  point  all  the  observers  of  the  European  girafies  agree — that  they 
never  make  any  noise  whatever.  Further,  they  appear  to-consider  that  the 
animal  would  be  useless  to  man  in  a  state  of  domestication^  M.  Acerbi  has 
an  anecdote  iUustrative  of  this  point : — 

" '  When  at  Alexandria,  I  had  one  day  ordered  the  two  giraffes  (a  male 
and  female)  taken  at  Darfi^r,  to  be  led  up  and  down  the  square  in  front  of 
my  house ;  among  the  crowd  collected  on  the  occasion  were  some  Bedouins 
of  the  Desert.  On  inquiring  of  one  of  them  whether  he  had  ever  seen 
similar  animals  before — he  replied  that  he  had  not;  and  I  then  asked  him 
in  Arabic,  '  Taib  di  ?  Do  they  please  you  V  To  which  he  rejoined,  *  Mustaib,' 
or,  'I  do  not  like  them.*  Having  desired  my  interpreter  to  inquire  the 
grounds  of  his  disapproval,  he  answered,  '  that  it  did  not  carry  like  a  horse, 
it  did  not  serve  for  field  labors  like  an  ox,  did  not  yield  hair  like  a  camel, 
nor  flesh  and  milk  like  a  goat ;  and  on  this  account  it  was  not  to  his  liking.' " 
This  animal,  though  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  is  described  by  Pliny  and 
Oppian,  and  Julius  Cssar  brought  one  to  Europe  in  the  year  of  Rome  706, 
after  which  they  were  frequently  used  in  the  circus  or  triumphal  proces- 
sions. Its  ancient  denomination  w&s  xtiraphoy  from  which  the  modem 
name  of  giraffe  is  derived. 

THE    COMMON    ANTELOPE.' 

Iv  si2e  it  is  rather  smaller  than  the  fallow  deer.  Its  color  is  a  dusky 
brown,  mixed  with  red ;  the  belly,  breast,  and  inside  of  the  limbs,  are  white ; 

1  AnfOflpe  terma^Oy  Dbbm.  The  genus  AntUope  liaa  ciffht  lower  and  no  upper  xnd- 
son;  no  canines ;  twelve  upper  and  twelre  lower  molars.  Horns  in  both  sexes  or  in  the 
males  oalx,  coTering  m  solid  lonff  core,  roond^  compressed,  variously  inflnted,  fuid  oftca 
marked  by  transverse  annulations,  or  a  projecting  spiral  ridge,  sometmies  bifurcated ; 
muzzle  partly  naked  in  the  greater  number;  often  lachrymal  smnses;  ears  large;  legs 
slmdeir ;  two  or  fctir  vmmmm. 
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aad  on  the  head,  back,  and  ouuide  of  the  liifibs,  the  h&it  is  darker  t^ 
aoyotherpart;  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  white,  and  there  is  a  am  alt 
of  the  same  color  on  eSch  side  of  the  forehead ;  the  tail  is  short.  The! 
which  are  about  sixteen  inches  long,  are  black,  distinctly  annulated  4 
to  the  top,  and  have  three  cuTTes ;  the  brackia,  or  sides  of  the  lyre,  vra 
quently  made  of  these  horns,  as  appears  from  ancient  gems.  The  n 
ia  destitute  of  horns,  and  may  also  be  known  by  a  white  stripe  on  the  n 


The  race  of  antelopes  is  famous  for  the  concretion  known  by  thenamic' 
bexoar.  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  languBjc 
where  it  signifies  antidote  or  counter-poison.  Tt  is  found  in  the  stoniach  u< 
intestines  of  many  animals,  and  brought  orei  principally  from  the  £*■'< 
Indies.  Like  all  other  animal  concretions,  it  is  found  to  have  a  kindol 
nncleus,  or  hard  substance  within,  upon  which  the  external  coatings  m 
formed ;  for,  upon  being  sawn  through,  it  seems  to  hare  layer  over  lafK. 
as  an  onion. 

This  nucleus  is  of  various  kinds;  sometimea  the  buds  of  a  shrab,  some' 
times  pieces  of  flint,  stones  of  plums,  tamarinds,  seeds  of  cassia,  and  some- 
times a  marcBsite.  The  stone  itself  varies  from  the  size  of  an  acorn  to  thai 
of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  and  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  ratuable  it  is  reckoanl — W 
price  increasing  like  that  of  a  diamond.  There  was  a  time  whea  a  stw 
of  this  kind,  weighing  four  ounces,  sold  in  Europe  for  above  two  hondiK 
•  pounds ;  but  at  present  the  price  is  greatly  fallen,  and  they  are  in  very  link 
esteem.  The  bezoat  is  of  rarious  colors,  sometimes  of  a  blood  color,  some- 
times of  a  pale  yellow,  and  of  all  the  shades  between  these. twa  It  i^ 
generally  glossy,  smooth,  and  has  a  fragrant  smell,  like  that  of  smlxf 
gtis.  It  has  been  given  in  vertigoes,  epilepsies,  palpitations  of  the  heaiL 
colic,  and  jaundice ;  and  in  those  places  where  the  deamess,  and  not  ibt 
value  of  medicines,  is  consulted,  in  almost  every  disorder  incident  to  mail' 
In  all  cases  it  is  perhaps  equally  efficacious,  acting  only  as  an  absortieai 
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s  darker  Ibr,  and  possessing  virtues  not  superior  to  common  chalk,  or  crabs' 
is  a  scuts.  Judicious  physicians  have,  therefore,  discarded  it :  and  this  ceie- 
ort.  Tkled  medicine  is  now  chiefly  consumed  in  countries  where  the  knowledge 
inDulatdkatarehas  been  but  little  advanced.  When  this  medicine  was  in  its 
te  lyw,  vjpiest  reputation,  many  arts  were  used  to  adulterate  it ;  and  many  coun- 
ts.  Tiff  Is  endeavored  to  find  out  a  bezoar  of  their  own. 


THE    SAIGA.i 

The  Scythian  antelope,  or  saiga,  is  the  only  one  of  the  species  that  is  found 
Ji  Europe.    The  general  form  of  its  body  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
lomestic  goat ;  and,  like  that  animal,  it  has  a  strong  scent,  and  is  fond  of 
Bait ;  but  its  horns  are  those  of  the  antelope,  being  marked  by  very  promi- 
nent rings,  with  furrows  between ;  they  are  a  foot  in  length,  the  tips  smooth, 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  semi-transparent.    During  summer  the  hair  is 
very  short,  and  of  a  gray  hue,  mixed  with  yellow ;  the  cheeks  whitish,  fore- 
head and  crown  hoary,  covered  with  long  hairs ;  the  under  side  of  the  neck 
and  body  white.    The  winter  coat  is  long  and  rough ;  the  tail  about  four 
inches  long,  ending  with  a  tuft.    It  is  equal  in  size  to  the  fallow  deer,  and 
the  female  is  destitute  of  horns. 
jj^0      These  animals  inhabit  all  the  deserts  from  the  Danube  and  Dnieper  to  the 
l(  ^   river  Irtish,  but  not  beyond ;  they  are,  therefore,  found  in  Poland,  Moldavia, 
^^10^    about  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Siberia,  in  the  dreary 
r]  iv     open  deserts,  where  salt  springs  abound,  feeding  on  the  salt,  and^  the  acrid 
,  J  u    and  aromatic  plants  of  those  countries.    The  females  are  in  a  state  of  gesta- 
■^-j:-     tion  during  the  winter,  and  bring  forth  in  May,  in  the  northern  deserts. 
rr      They  have  but  one  at  a  time;  and  the  young  aie  covered  with  a  soft  fleece 
like  a  newly  dropped  lamb.    They  are  regukrly  migratory ;  late  in  autumn, 
in  the  rutting  season,  they  collect  in  flocks  of  thousands,  and  retire  into  the 
MMithem  deserts ;  in  spring  they  separate  into  little  flocks,  afld  return  north- 
ward.   They  rarely  all  lie  down  at  the  same  time,  but  by  a  providential 
instinct,  some  are  alwa3rs  keeping  watch ;  and  when  they  are  tired,  they 
seemingly  give  notice  to  those  which  have  taken  their  rest,  who  instantly 
^nse  and  relieve  the  sentinels  of  the  preceding  hours ;  and  thus  they  often 
preserve  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  wolves  and  huntsmen.    They  are 
^ceedingly  swift,  and  will  outrun  the  fleetest  horse  or  greyhound;  yet, 
P^Ytly  through  timidity,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their 
i        breath,  they  very  soon  become  the  prey  of  the  hunter.    If  they  are  but  bit- 
1         ten  by  a  dog,  they  instantly  fall  down ;  nor  will  they  even  offer  to  rise 
^S^^^«   They  are  sometimes  shot  by  the  hunter ;  and  are  also  taken  by  the 

1  AnHU^  taiga,  Dmm. 
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black  eagle,  which  ia  trained  for  that  purpose*  In  sumtner  they  are  almoat 
purblind,  which  is  another  cause  of  their  destruetioa.  Thia  is  cccasumed 
by  the  heat  of  the  son,  and  the  s^endor  of  the  yellow  deaerta,  where  dwy 
live  in  a  wild  atate.  They  seem  to  have  no  voioe, — yet  when  broiiight  up 
tame,  the  young  utter  a  short  kind  of  bleating,  like  the  sheep. 


THE    GAZELLEA 


Of  all  the  animals  in  the  world,  the  gazelle  has  the  most  beautiful  eye, 
extremely  brilliant,  and  yet  so  meek,  that  all  the  eastern  poets  compare  the 
€yes  of  their  mistresses  to  those  of  this  animal.  The  epithet  of  gazelle- 
eyed  is  considered  the  Ju^est  compliment  that  a  \oYet  can  pay ;  and,  in- 
deed,  the  Greeks  themselves  thought  it  no  inelegant  piece  of  flattery  to 
compare  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  those  of  a  cow. 

The  gazelle  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  delicately  and  finely  limbed  than 
even  the  roebuck ;  its  hair  is  as  short,  but  finer  and  more  glossy.  The 
hinder  legs  of  some  of  the  species  are  longer  than  the  fore  ones,  as  in  the 
hare,  which  gives  it  greater  security  in  ascending  and  descending  steep 
places.  In  swiftness  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  the  roe,  running  and 
springing  with  vast  bounds,  and  leaping  wid^  surprising  elasticity.  It  fre- 
quently stops  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  its  course  to  gaze  at  its  pursuers, 
and  then  resumes  its  flight.  The  fleetness  of  the  ante)ope,  indeed,  was  pro- 
verbial  in  the  country  it  inhabited,  even  in  the  earliest  times ;  hence  the 
speed  of  Ashuel  (2  Sam.  ii.  18)  is  beautifully  compared  to  the  tzebi;  and 
the  Gradites  were  said  to  be  as  swift  as  the  antelopes  (translated  roes)  upon 
the  mountains. 

Most  of  these  animals  are  brown  on  the  back  and  white  under  the  belly, 
with  a  black  stripe  separating  those  colors.  Their  tail  is  of  various  lengths, 
but  in  all  is  covered  with  rather  long  hair ;  and  their  ears  are  beautiful,  well' 
placed,  and  terminating  in  a  point.    They  all  have  cloven  hoofs,  like  the 
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sheep ;  horns  (as  before  observed)  hollow,  curiously  curved,  aimulated  with 
promiaent  rijigs  or  spirals,  and  not  deciduous. 

They  bound  with  such  swiftness,  aad  are  generally  so  rery  shy,  that  dogs 
or  men  vainly  attempt  to  pursue  them.  With  ease  and  safety  they  traverse 
those  precipices  which,  to  every  other  quadruped,  are  quite  impracticable ; 
nor  can  some  of  them  be  overtaken  by  any  animals  but  those  of  the  winged 
kind.  Accordingly,  in  those  countries  where  the  fleetest  are  chiefly  found, 
they  are  pursued  by  falcons ;  and  this  admirable  manner  of  hunting  forms 
one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  higher  ranks  of  people  all  over  the 
East:  The  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Turks,  employ  for  this  purpose  that 
kind  of  hawk  called  the  falcm  gentle^  with  which,  when  properly  trained, 
they  go  forth  on  horseback  among  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  the  falcon 
perching  ttpon  the  hand  of  the  hunter.  Their  expedition  is  conducted  with 
protemd  silence ;  their  dogs  are  taught  to  keep  behind,  while  the  men,  on 
the  vbetest  coursers,  look  round  for  the  game.  Whenever  they  spy  a  gazelle 
at  the  proper  distance,  they  point  it  out  to  the  falcon,  and  encourage  the 
bird  to  pursue  it.  With  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  the  falcon  flies  to  the 
animal,  which,  conscious  of  its  danger,  endeavors,  but  too  late,  to  escape. 
The  falcon  soon  coming  up  with  its  prey,  fixes  its  talons,  one  into  the 
animal's  cheek  and  the  other  in  its  dnoat,  and  deeply  wounds  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gazelle  attempts  to  escape,,  but  is  generally  wounded  too 
deeply  to  run  far.  The  fi&kon  clings  widi  the  utmost  perseverance,  nor  ever 
leaves  its  prey  till  it  falls ;  upca  idiich  the  hunters  from  behind  approach- 
ing, take  up  both,  and  reward  the  falcon  with  the  blood  of  the  spoil.  They 
also  teach  the  young  birds,  by  applying  them  to  the  dead  animal's  throaty 
and  accustoming  them  betimes  to  fix  upon  that  particular  part ;  for  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  &lcon  fixed  upon  any  other  part  oi  the  gazelle,  either 
its  back  or  its  haunches,  the  animal  would  easily  escape  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  hunter  would  also  lose  his  falcon. 

They  sometimes  hunt  these  animals  with  the  ounce.  This  carnivorous 
and  fierce  creature,  having  been  tamed  and  domesticated,  generally  sits  on 
horseback  behind  the  hunter,  and  remains  there  with  the  utmost  composure, 
until  the  gazelle  is  shown.  It  is  then  that  it  exierts  all  its  arts  and  fierce- 
ness ;  it  does  not  at  once  fly  at  its  prey,  but  approaches  slily,  turning  and 
winding  about  until  it  comes  within  a  proper  distance,  when  all  at  once  it 
bounds  upon  the  animal,  and  instantly  kills  it  and  sucks  its  blood.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  missellSts  aim,  it  rests  in  its  place  without  attempting  to 
pursue  it  any  farther,  seemingly  ashamed  of  its  own  inability.  «» 

Thejre  is  still  another  way  of  taking  the  gazelle,  which  seems  not  so  cer- 
tain nor  so  amusing  as  either  of  the  former.  A  tame  gazelle  is  trained  for 
this  purpose^  which  is  taught  to  join  those  of  its  kind  wherever  it  perceives 
them.  When  the  hunter,  therefore,  sees  a  herd  of  these  animals  toge^er^ 
he  fixes  a  noose  round  the  horns  of  the  tame  gazelle  in  such  a  manner,  that 
if  the  rest  but  touch  it  they  are  entangled ;  Mid  thus  prepared,  he  sends  his 
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gazelle  among  the  rest.  No  sooneT  doe«  the  tame  animal  approach,  than 
the  inalei  of  the  herd  iiutuiily  sally  forth  to  oppose  him ;  and  in  butting 
with  their  horns,  are  caught  in  the  noote,  when  both  struggling  for  some 
time,  fall  together  to  the  ground;  till  at  last  the  hunter  comet  up,  diaenga* 
ges  the  one,  and  kilts  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  animals,  wh&tever  be  the  arts  used  to 
pursue  ihem,  are  Tery  difficult  to  be  taken ;  for,  as  Ifaey  are  continually 
subject  to  alarms  from  carnivorous  beasts,  or  from  man,  they  keep  chiefly 
in  the  most  solitary  and  inaccessible  places,  and  find  their  only  protection 
from  the  dangeronsneu  of  the  spot  whither  they  retreat. 


THE    SPEINGBOK.i 


The  predominant  color  of  this  animal  is  a  pale  yellowish  brown ;  the  belly, 
breast,  and  inside  of  the  limbs,  are  while ;  as  is  also  the  head,  excepting  a 
dark  brown  list,  which  passes  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth,  orer  the  eyes, 
to  the  base  of  the  horns.  From  the  tail,  half  way  up  the  hack,  is  a  stripe 
of  white,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  dark  brown  list,  and  a  stripe  of  the 
same  color  extends  on  each  side,  froiq  the  sbonldere  to  the  haunches,  form- 
ing a  contrasting  boundary  between  the  snowy  wMlenesa  of  the  belly,  and 
the  rusty  color  of  the  sides.  The  tail  is  very  sloider,  not  being  thicker 
than  a  goose  quill  at  the  lower  part,  which  reaches  to  nearly  the  first  joint 
of  the  leg ;  the  eats  are  of  en  ash  color,  tipped  on  the  edges  with  fine  light 
gray  bsirs.  The  hair  in  general  is  short  and  fine ;  but  the  dark  line  which 
borders  the  white  consists  of  longer  hairs,  which  the  animal  is  able  to  ex- 
pand at  pleasoie,  to  the  breadth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  pBrticolsrly  when 
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taking  a  leap.  The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half; 
the  length  of  the  horns,  measuring  them  along  the  curvature,  is  nine 
inches ;  their  distance  at  the  base,  where  they  are  nearly  three  inches  thick, 
is  not  more  than  one  inch ;  and  they  gradually  widen  from  thence  to  the 
distance  of  five  inches,  when  they  turn  inwards,  and  nearly  approach  each 
other  at  the  tips.  They  are  of  a  deep  black  color,  annulated  above  half 
way  up,  are  smooth  towards  the  top,  and  terminate  in  a  sharp  point. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  there  called  the 
springbock,  from  the  prodigious  leaps  it  takes  when  any  person  suddenly 
appears.  When  pursued,  it  is  pleasing  and  curious  to  see  the  whole  herd 
a  considerable  height  over  each  other's  heads;  and  they  will 
ike  three  or  four  leaps  successively.  In  this  situation,  they 
led  in  the  air,  looking  over  their  shoulders  at  their  pursuers, 
remely  swift,  and  it  must  be  a  good  horse  that  can  overtake 
iy  migrate  annually  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  small 
continue  near  the  Cape  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  retreat 
the  north  in  herds  of  many  thousands,  covering  the  great  plains  for 
•ereral  hours  in  their  passage. 

They  are  attended  in  these  migrations,  by  numbers  of  lions,  hyaenas,  and 
other  wild  beasts  of  prey,  which  commit  great  devastation  among  them. 
I%ey  also  make  periodical  migrations,  in  seven  or  eight  years,  in  herds 
of  many  thousands,  from  the  north,  being  probably  compelled  to  leave  their 
haunts  in  the  Terra  de  Natal,  by  the  excessive  drou^t  of  that  region, 
where  it  sometimes  happens  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  for  two  or  three 
years.  In  these  migrations,  they  spread  over  the  whole  country  of  Caffiraria, 
which  they  desolate,  not  leaving  a  blade  of  grass.  Their  flesh  is  excellent ; 
and,  with  other  antelopes,  they  furnish  the  venison  of  the  Cape. 


THE  HART-BEEST,  OR  CAPE  STAG. 

This  animal  is  supposed^  t(Hbe  the  Bubalus  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
most  common  of  all  theJ^Hb  gftzelles  known  in  Africa.  Its  height  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulders,  ia^HK  four  Jeet;  the  form  of  the  body  is  a  mixture 
of  the  stag  and  heifer  .ifKie  iw*^  n^iier  more  than  a  foot  long,  asinine, 
and  terminated  by  a  tiift  oPiiair ;  I0f  horns  are  very  strong,  black,  and 
embossed  with  rings  of  an  .icregular  form :  they  are  almost  close  at  the 
iMse,  diverging  upwards,  and  at  the  top  bending  backwards  in  a  horizontal 
<hiection,  almost  to  the  tips,  which  are  distant  from  each  other.  Some 
of  these  horns  are  eighteen  inches  long,  and  above  ten  inches  in-  girth  at 
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the  base.  The  head  is  Talher  targe,  resembling  that  of  an  oi ;  and  the  eyes 
are  placed  very  high.  The  general  color  of  this  animal  is  a  dark  cinnamoD, 
except  the  rump  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  which  are  white.  The  from 
of  the  head  is  marked  with  black,  as  is  likewise  the  fore  part  of  the  1e^. 
There  is  a  {mre  about  an  inch  below  each  eye,  from  which  a  matter  is 
distilled;  this  the  Hottentots  preserre  as  t  rare  end  Taloable  n 


The  large  head  and  hi(^  fwchead,  t<^tber  with  the  asinine  ears  and  tail 
of  tbi*  animal,  render  it  lesa  handaome  than  manj  of  the  tribe  of  antelopes. 
They  associate  in  great  herds ;  and  although  they  seemingly  gallop  with  a 
heavy  paoe,  yet  ihey  ran  as  fast  as  any  of  the  larger  kinds;  and  when  they 
have  once  got  ahead  of  their  pursnera,  they  are  very  apt  to  turn  nnmd  and 
gaze  at  them.  Like  the  wood  antelope  and  nyl-ghaa,  this  animal  drops 
on  its  knees  to  fight.    The  flesh  is  fine,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  bni  dry. 


Most  of  these  if  taresting  ania  ^t  to  England, 

have  been  obtained'  from  Sunt  o  stured  that  they 

are  indigenous  in  the  prorinoe  o  ia  larger  than 

any  mminant  of  that  country,  ex  wtsr  tm  than 

the  deer,  and  rather  smaller  than  lU  form  there  is 

a  very  evident  mixtnre  of  both.  kng,  aix  im^e* 

roond  at  the  roots,  tapering  by  degrees,  and  terminating  in  a  blont  pmnt ; 
iIls  ears  are  large  and  beantifnl,  and  •pread  »  a  oon>id«nble  breadth  i  they 

<  AiOUspt  pida.  Dun.     Ni/l  gluM,  tb«  PeniaB  aam«  of  tliii  uunwl,  lignifies  Nim 
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are  iritite  on'  lh«  edge  nnd  on  the  inside,  except  where  two  bUek  bandi 
mark  the  hollow  of  the  ear  with  a  zdra-like  varieif .  The  general  color 
of  the  animal'iB  aah  or  -gray,  from  a  mixture  of  black  hairs  and  white,  most 
of  which  are  half  white  towards  the  root,  and  half  black.  Along  the  ridge 
of  the  iMck  and  the  back,  the  hairs  form  a  short  and  thin  upright  mane ; 
at  the  throat  is  a  shield-like  mark  of  beautiful  hair ;  and  lower  down,  on 
the  beginning  of  the  convexity  of  the  neck,  there  is  a  remarkable  tnft  of 
kwg  black  hair.  The  height  of  the  animal  is  abont  four  feel  one  iaeh  at 
the  dumlder.  The  female  differs  from  the  male  both  in  height  and  thick- 
ness, she  being  much  smaller,  and  in  shape  more  resembling  the  deet,  and 


The  nyl-gfaao  has  six  yindert|Jiv^ach  jaw,  and  eight  catting  teeth  in  the 
lower  one.  It  eats  oats,  is  Gtpjdt'&rgTass  and  hay,  and  still  fonder  of  wheaten 
bread ;  when  tfmvty,  it  will%ink  two  gallons  of  water.  It  is  Ticioas  and 
fierce  in  the  Tuttina  season,  but  tame,snd  gentle  at  other  times ;  and  should 
ii  p«*e  docile  endtlgh  to  be  easily  trained  to  labor,  its  great*  Ariftness  and 
conudenUe  strength  mi{^t  be  applied  to  valoable  purposes,  as  it  is  arident 
from  experience,  that  it  wiU  breed  in  this  country.  When  the  males  fight, 
they  prepare  for  the  attack  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  by  falling  down 
46 
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apon  theii  knees ;  aad  in  this  atlitode  they  approach,  and  when  they  axe 
sufficiently  near,  spring  and  dart  at  each  other  with  great  vialence. 

In  a  state  of  confinement  they  often  faU  into  that  postnre  without  doing 
any  mischief.  Tbey  will,  notwithstanding,  attack  mankind  anpioTOked. 
A  laborer,  who  was  looking  over  some  pales  which  inclosed  sereral  of  them, 
was  alarmed  by  one  of  them  flying  at  him  with  the  quickness  of  hghtning ; 
but  the  wood-work  which  separated  him  irom  the  animal,  was  the  means 
of  his  safety,  as  it  dashed  it  to  pieces  and  broke  off  one  of  its  horns  close  to 
the  root.  The  death  of  the  animal,  which  happened  soon  after,  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  owing  to  the  injury  it  receired  from  the  blow. 

In  the  days  of  jiurungzebe,  they  abounded  between  Delhi  and  Lahore,  on 
the  nay  to  Cachemir;  and  they  were  once  objects  of  chup  with  that 
mighty  prince,  during  his  journey.  They  were  inclosed  in  nenliy  his  anu  y 
of  hunters,  which,  being  drawn  closer  and  closer,  at  length  formed  a  small 
space;  into  this  the  king,  his  omiaha,  and  hunters,  entered,  and  killed  the 
animals  with  arrows,  spears,  or  muskets;  and  sometimes  in  sudi  numbers, 
thai  Aunmgzebe  used  to  send  quarter^  as  presents  to  all  his  great  people, 
which  proves  that  they  are  esteemed  as  good  and  delicious  food. 


THE    GNU.i 


Ths  gnu  is  one  of  the  swiftest  beasts  that  ranges  the  plains  of  Afiica. 
Hr  Barrows  says,  "  The  various  deaeriptianB  that  hare  been  given  of  it,  all 
differing  frofMlach  other,  should  seem  to  hare  been  taken  from  report  r«ther 
than  from  nature,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  them  was  for  some  time  in 
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the  menagerie  of  the  Prmce  of  Orange,  at  the  Hague.  Nature,  though 
regular  and  systematic  in  all  her  works,  often  puzzles  and  perplexes  human 
systems,  of  which  this  animal  affords  an  instance.  In  the  shape  of  its  body 
it  evidently  partakes  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  stag,  and  the  antelope. 

"  Its  head  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  the  upper  part  completely  guard- 
ed by  the  nigged  roots  of  the  horns,  that  spread  across  the  forehead,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  channel  between  them,  that  wears  out  with  age,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  buffalo ;  the  horns  project  forward  twelve  inches,  then  turn 
in  a  short  curve,  backwards,  ten  inches :  the  space  from  the  root  to  the 
point  is  only  nine  inches.    Down  the  middle  of  the  face  grows  a  sort  of 
black  hair  four  inches  in  length ;  and  from  the  under  lip  to  the  throat 
another  ridge  somewhat  longer.    The  orbit  of  the  eye  is  round,  and  sur- 
rounded by  long  white  hairs,  that,  like  so  many  radii,  diverge  and  form  a 
kind  of  star ;  this  radiated  eye  gives  to  the  animal  a  fierce  and  uncommon 
look.    The  same  sort  of  vibrissa  is  thinly  dispersed  over  the  lips.    The 
neck  is  little  more  than  a  foot  long ;  on  the  upper  part  is  a  mane  extending 
beyond  the  shoulders,  erect,  and  five  inches  in  length ;  the  hair  like  bristles, 
black  in  the  middle,  and  white  on  each  side.    This  mane  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  and  trimmed  with  nice  attention.    A  ridge  of  black  hair,  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  extends  from  the  fore  part  <^  the  chest,  under 
the  fore  legs,  to  the  beginning  of  the  abdomen.    The  body  is  about  three 
feet  two  inches  long.    The  joints  of  the  hip  bones  project  hi^,  and  form 
on  the  haunches  a  pair  of  hemispheres.    The  tail  is  two  feet  long,  flat  near 
the  root,  where  the  hair  grows  only  at  the  sides ;  this  is  white,  bristly,  and 
bushy.    The  entire  length,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
is  seven  feet  ten  inches ;  and  the  height  three  feet  six  inches.    The  color  is 
that  of  a  mouse,  with  a  few  ferruginous  straggling  hairs  on  the  sides.    Like 
the  mare,  it  has  only  two  teats ;  and  all  its  motions  and  habits  are  equine. 
Though  a  small  animal,  it  appears  of  considerable  size  when  prancing  over 
the  plains.     The  gnu  might  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  unbounded 
freedom,  with  the  means  of  supporting  it.     It  possesses,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  strength,  swiftness,  weapons  of  defence,  acute  scent,  and  a  quick 
sight.    When  they  happen  to  be  disturbed,  the  whole  herd  begin  to  draw 
together,  and  to  butt  each  other  with  their  homs^  to  bound,  and  play  their 
Tarious  gambols,  after  which  they  gallop  off  to  a  distance.    Their  motions 
are  extremely  free,  varied,  and  always  elegant.    Fierce  and  vicious  as  this 
animal  certainly  is  in  its  wild  state,  yet  it  probably  might  not  be  very 
difficult  of  domestication.    No  successful  attempts,  however,  have  yet  been 
made  to  tame  it.    The  flesh  is  so  like  that  of  an  ox,  both  in  appearance  and 
taste,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it." 

There  is  another  variety  of  the  gnu,  a  male  and  female  of  which  were 
exhibited  at  Cross's  menagerie,  in  Pall-Aall  East;  and  in  their  appear- 
AQce,  partook  rather  more  of  the  antelope  tribe  than  the  preceding.  Mr 
Prinze,  who  had  seen  this  variety  in  its  native  regions,  observes,  '*that 
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the  gnu  forms  a  graceful  link  between  the  bu&lo  and  the  antelope ;  po»- 
letting  the  distinct  feature*  which,  accoKting  to  naturalists,  aie  peculiar  to 
the  latter  tribe.  The  gnu  exhibits  at  the  same  time,  in  his  general  aspect, 
figure,  motiou,  and  even  the  texture  and  taste  of  his  flesh,  qualities  which 
partake  very  strongly  of  the  bovine  character.  Among  other  peculiarities,  I 
obserred,  that,  like  the  bu^o  or  the  ox,  he  is  Btnngelj  affected  bf  the 
aigbl  of  scarlet ;  and  it  was  one  of  our  amusements,  when  approaching 
these  animals,  to  hoiat  a  ted  handkerchief  on  a  pole  and  to  observe  them 
caper  about,  lashing  their  flanks  with  their  long  tails,  and  tearing  up  the 
gTomid  with  their  hoofa,  as  if  the;  were  violently  excited,  and  ready  to  nuh 
down  upon  us;  and  then,  all  at  once,  when  we  were  about  to  fire  upoa 
them,  to  see  them  bound  away,  and  again  go  prancing  round  at  a  safer 
distance.  When  wounded,  they  are  reported  to  be  sometimes  rather  dan- 
geroQs  xa  the  huntsman  ;  but  though  we  shot  aeveral  at  different  times,  I 
never  witnessed  any  instance  of  this.  On  one  occasion,  a  young  one,  app>- 
rently  otily  a  week  or  two  old,  whose  mother  had  been  shot,  followed  the 
huntsmen  home,  and  I  attempted  to  rear  it  on  cow's  milk.  In  a  few  days 
it  appeared  quite  as  tame  as  a  common  calf,  and  seemed  to  be  thriving ;  hut 
afWwards,  from  some  unknown  cause,  it  sickened  and  died.  I  heard,  how- 
ever, of  more  than  one  instance  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  where  the  gnu, 
thus  caught  young,  had  been  reared  with  domestic  cattle,  and  had  become 
so  tame  as  to  go  regularly  out  to  pasture  with  the  herds,  without  exhibiting 
any  inclination  to  resume  its  natural  freedom ;  but,  in  consequence  <^  r 
tendency  which  the  formers  say  they  evinced  to  catch,  and  to  communicate 
to  the  cattle  a  dangerous  infection,  the  practice  of  tearing  them  as  curiosi- 
ties has  been  abandoned." 


THE    CHAMOISi 


Is  of  a  fown  color  in  summer  and  brown  In  winter;  a  dark  line  pftsses 
thisugfa  each  eye.    Its  b<Hiis  are  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  hooked  at 
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the  end ;  the  tail  is  short.  This  anim^  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land. It  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  goat,  and  resembles  one  in  many 
respects.  It  is  most  agreeably  lively,  and  active  beyond  expression.  Its 
hair  is  short,  like  that  of  the  doe. 

The  young  follows  the  dam  for  about  five  months,  and  sometimes  longer, 
if  the  hunters  or  the  wolves  do  not  separate  them.  It  is  asserted  that  they 
live  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The  flesh  of  the  chamois  is  good  to 
eat ;  and  some  of  the  fattest  afibrd  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  suet,  which  far 
surpasses  that  of  the  goat  in  solidity  and  goodness. 

The  cry  of  the  chamois  is  not  distinctly  known ;  if  it  has  any,  it  is  but 
faint,  and  resembling  that  of  a  hoarse  goat.  When  they  are  frightened^  or 
are  in  danger  of  any  enemy,  or  some  other  object  not  perfectly  known  to 
them,  they  warn  the  rest  of  the  flock  by  a  kind  of  hissing  noise.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  chamois  has  a  very  penetrating  eye,  and  its  hearing 
and  smell  are  not  less  distinguishing.  When  it  finds  an  enemy  near,  it 
stops  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  an  instant  flies  ofi*  with  the  utmost  speed. 
When  the  wind  is  in  its  favor,  it  can  smell  a  human  creature  for  more  than 
half  a  mile  distance.  When  this  happens,  therefore,  and  it  cannot  see  its 
enemy,  but  only  discovers  his  approach  by  the  scent,  it  begins  the  hissing 
noise  with  such  force,  that  the  rocks  and  the  forests  re-echo  with  the  sound. 
This  hissing  continues  as  long  as  the  breaith  will  permit.  In  the  beginning 
it  is  very  shrill,  and  deeper  towards  the  close.  This  animal  then  rests 
a  moment,  after  this  alarm,  to  inspect  further  into  its  danger ;  and,  hav* 
ing  confirmed  the  reality  of  its  suspicion,  it  commences  to  hiss  by  inter- 
vals, till  it  has  spread  the  alarm  to  a  great  distance.  During  this  time, 
it  is  in  the  most  violent  agitation,  strikes  the  ground  forcibly  with  its 
fore  foot,  and  sometimes  with  both.  It  bounds  from  rock  to  rock;  it 
turns,  and  looks  round;  it  turns  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  when 
it  has  obtained  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  flies  from  it  with  all  its  speed. 
The  hissing  of  the  male  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of  the  female; 
it  is  performed  through  the  nostrils,  and  is,  properly,  no  more  than  a 
very  strong  breath,  forced  through  the  nostrils  by  fixing  the  tongue  to  the 
palate,  keeping  the  teeth  nearly  shut,  the  lips  open,  and  a  little  lengthened. 
Their  agiHty  is  wonderful,  as  they  will  throw  themselves  down,  across  a 
rock,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height, 
without  a  single  prop  to  support  their  feet.  Their  motion  has,  indeed, 
rather  the  appearance  of  flying  than  of  leaping.  The  chamois  feeds  upon 
the  best  herbage,  and  chooses  the  most  delicate  parts  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  the  most  tender  buds^  It  is  not  less  delicate  with  regard  to  several 
aromatic  herbs,  which  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  Alps.  It  drinks  but 
▼cry  little  while  it  feeds  upon  the  succulent  herbage,  and  ruminates, 
like  the  goat,  in  the  intervals  of  feeding.  Its  head  is  crowned  with  two 
s°^  horns,  of  about  half  a  foot  long,  of  a  beautifol  black,  and  rising  from 
the  forehead,  almost  betwixt  the  eyes.    These  horns  are  often  made  use 
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of  for  the  heads  c^  canes.  The  hides  of  these  animals  are  very  strong  and 
sopple,  and  good  warm  waistcoats  and  gloves  are  made  of  them. 
The  hw^tiBig  of  the  chamois  is  very  laborious,  and  extremely  difficult  and 
.perilous.  It  is  thus  admirably  described  by  Saussure: — '*The  chamois 
hunter  sets  out  upon  his  expedition  of  fatigue  and  danger  generally  in  the 
night.  His  object  is  to  find  himself,  at  the  break  of  day,  in  the  most  elevat- 
ed pastures,  where  the  chamois  comes  to  feed  before  the  flocks  shall  have 
arrived  there.  The  chamois  feeds  only  at  morning  and  at  evening.  When 
the  hunter  has  nearly  reached  the  spot  where  he  expects  to  find  his  prey,  he 
reconnoitres  with  a  telescope.  If  he  find  not  the  chamois,  he  mounts  stiU 
higher;  but  if  he  discovers  him,  he  endeavors  to  climb  above  him  and  to 
get  nearer,  by  passing  round  some  ravine,  or  gliding  behind  some  emin^tice 
or  rock.  When  he  is  near  enou^  to  distingtiish  the  horns  of  the  animal, 
(which  are  small,  round,  pointed,  and  bent  backward  like  a  hook,  as 
in  the  wood  cut,)  he  rests  his  rifle  upon  a  rock,  and  takes  his  aim  with 
great  coolness.  He  rarely  misses.  This  rifle  is  often  double-barrelled. 
If  the  chamois  falls,  the  hunter  runs  to  his  prey — makes  sure  of  him  by 
cutting  the  hamstrings — and  applies  himself  to  consider  by  what  way  he 
may  best  regain  his  village.  If  the  route  is  very  difficult,  he  contents  him- 
self  with  skinning  the  diamois ;  but  if  the  way  is  at  all  practicable  with 
a  load,  he  throws  the  animal  over  his  shoulder,  and  bears  it  home  to  his 
&mily,  undaunted  by  the  distance  he  has  to  go,  and  the  precipice  he  has 
to  cross. 

"But  when,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  die  vigilant  animal  perceives 
the  hunter,  he  flies  with  the  greatest  swiftness  into  the  glaciers,  leaping 
with  incredible  speed  over  the  frozen  snows  and  pointed  rocks.  It  is  parti- 
cularly difficult  to  approach  the  chamois  when  there  are  many  together. 
The  sentinel,  who  is  placed  on  the  point  of  some  rock  which  commands  all 
die  avenues  of  their  pasturage,  makes  the  sharp  hissing  sound  already 
mentioned;  at  the  sound  of^which  all  the  rest  run  towards  him,  to  judge 
for  themselves^  the  natuna'  of  the  danger.  If  they  discover  a  beast  of  prey 
or  a  hunter,  the  mIMft  experienced  puts  himself  at  their  head,  and  they 
bound  along,  one  a^ter  the  other,  into  the  most  inaccessible  places. 

'*It  is  then  that  the  labors  of  the  hunter  commence;  for  then^ carried 
away  by  the  excitement,  he  knoivs  no  danger*  He  crosses  the  snows,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  abysses  which  they  may  cover ;  he  plunges  into  the  most 
dangerous  passes  of  the  mountains ;  he  climbs  up ;  he  leaps  from  rock  to 
rock,  without  considering  how  he  can  return.  The  ni^t  often  finds  him 
in  the  heat  <^  the  pursuit;  but  he  does  not  give  it  up  for  this  obstacle.  He 
considers  that  the  chamois  will  stop  during  the  darkness,  as  well  as  him- 
self, and  that  on  the  morrow  he  may  again  reach  them.  He  passes,  then, 
the  night — not  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  nor  in  a  cave  covered  with  verdure,  as 
does  the  hunter  of  the  plain — but  upon  a  naked  rock,  or  upon  a  heap  of 
rough  stones,  without  any  sort  of  shelter.    He  is  alone,  without  fire,  without 
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ligkt.  Bat  he  takes  from  his  bag  a  bit  of  cheese  and  some  of  the  barley 
bread,  which  is  his  ordinary  food — bread  so  hard  that  he  is  obliged  to  break 
it  between  two  stones,  or  to  cleave  it  with  the  axe,  which  he  always  carries 
with  him  to  cut  steps  which  shall  senre  for  his  ladder  np  the  rocks  of  ice. 
His  fnigal  meal  being  soon  ended,  he  pats  a  stone  onder  his  head,  and 
is  presently  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  way  the  ehamdis  has  taken.  He  is 
awakened  by  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air ;  he  rises,  pierced  through 
with  cold;  he  measures  with  his  eye  the  precipices  he  must  yet  climb  to 
reach  the  chamois;  he  drinks  a  little  brandy,  (of  which  he  always  carries 
a  smaU  prorision,)  throws  his  bag  across  his  shoulder,  and  again  rashes 
forward  to  encounter  new  dangers.  These  daring  and  persevering  hunters 
often  remain  "v^ole  days  in  the  dreariest  solitudes  of  the  glaciers  of  Cha- 
mouni ;  and,  during  this  time,  their  families,  and,  above  all,  their  unhappy 
wives,  feel  the  keenest  alarm  for  their  safety. 

"And  yet,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  the 
chase  of  the  chamois  ia  the  object  of  an  insurmountable  passion.  Saussure 
knew  a  handsome  young  man,  of  the  district  of  Chamouni,  "vriio' was  about 
to  be  married;  and  the  adventurous  hunter  thus  addressed  the  naturalist: — 
*  My  grand&ther  was  killed  in  the  chase  of  the  chamois ;  my  father  was 
killed  also;  and  I  am  so  certain  that  I  shall  be  kiUed  myself,  that  I  call  this 
bag,  which  I  alwa3rs  carry  hunting,  my  winding-sheet.  I  am  sure  that  I 
shall  have  no  other;  and  yet,  if  you  were  to  offer  to  make  my  fortune,  upon 
the  condition  that  I  should  renounce  the  chase  of  the  chamois,  I  should 
refuse  your  kindness.*  Saussure  adds,  that  he  went  several  journeys  in  the 
Alps  with  this  young  man ;  that  he  possessed  astonishing  skill  and  strength, 
but  that  his  temerity  was  greater  than  either ;  and  that,  two  years  after- 
wards, he  met  the  fate  which  he  had  anticipated,  by  his  foot  failing  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  to  which  he  had  leaped. 

"The  very  few  individuals  of  those  who  grow  old  in  this  trade,  bear  on 
their  countenances  the  traces  of  the  life  whicl^they  have  led.  They  have 
a  wild,  and  somewhat  haggard  and  desperate  Hir,  by  yrhil;R  they  may  be 
recognized  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Many  of  the  sdj^erstitious  peasants 
believe  that  they  are  sorcerers;  that  they  have  commerce  with  the  evil 
spirit ;  and  that  it  is  he  that  throws  them  over  the  precipices." 


THE    I6EX1 

Ob  wild  goat,  ei^ctly  resembles  the  domestic  goat,  in  the  conformation, 
the  organization,  and  the  natural  and  physical  habits.    It  only  varies  by 

4 

^  Copra  ibeXf  Lih.  The  geans  Qgira  has  ei^t  lower  and  no  upper  incisors ;  no 
caniiws ;  twelve  upper  and  twelve  lower  molars.  Horns  common  to  both  sexes,  directed 
umraids  and  bacKwaids,  striated  transversely ;  no  mnzile ;  interval  between  the  noo- 
tnls  naked;  no  lachrymal  sinus  or  ingainal  pores ;  ears  pointed;  legs  robust ;  tail  short; 
eUa  bearded. 
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tws  ilighi  difierences,  the  one  exienially,  and  the  othet  intatuUf.  The 
horn*  of  the  ibex  are  longer  than  tboie  of  ihe  he-goat ;  thef  have  two  loogi- 
tndin^  ridges,  those  of  the  goat  have  but  one.  They  luiTe  also  thick  knot*, 
M  tnmsverse  tnberclei,  which  mark  the  number  of  yean  of  theii  growth ; 
while  those  of  the  goats  ate  only  marked  with  trausverse  ilrokes.  The 
ibex  runs  as  faM  as  Ihe  stag,  and  leapB  lighter  than  the  roebuck.  They  are 
liable  to  rertigoa,  which  are  cmnmon  to  them  with  the  charaois,  as  well  a* 
the  iacUnalioD  to  cUmb  up  rocks;  and  BtiU  another  cufitom,  which  is  that 
of  continually  licking  the  atones,  especially  those  which  are  strongly  iio- 
pragnaisd  widi  salt-petre,  ot  conmioD  salt.  In  the  Alps,  there  are  rocks 
wbi<^  hare  been  hollowed  by  the  tongue  «f  the  chamois.  These  are  com* 
manly  soft  and  calcinable  stones,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  is 
•Iwafs  a  certain  quantity  of  nitre. 


The  male  ibex  difiera  from  the  ■bAooij^^tlie  length,  the  thickness,  and 
dv.Torm  of  the  horns;  it  is  also  mud  more  bulky,  vigorous,  and  strong. 
Tbe  female  ibex  has  horns  different  from  the  male ;  they  are  also  much 
smaOer,  and  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  chamois.  In  other  respects, 
these  two-animals  have  the  same  customs,  the  same  manners,  and  the  same 
country ;  only  the  ibex,  as  he  is  endowed  with  more  sgility,  and  is  stronger 
than  the  chamois,  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  moontains,  while 
the  chamois  only  lives  in  the  second  ttage;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  to  be  found  in  the  plains.  Both  make  their  way  onlhe  snow;  both 
ascend  precipices  by  botmdiitg  from  rock  la  rock ;  both  aie  coveted  with  a 
firm  and  a  solid  skin,  and  clothed,  in  winter,  with  a  double  for,  with  very 
rou^  hair  outwardly,  and  a  finer  and  thicker  haii  imdemeath.    Both  of 
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Aem  bare  a  black  stripe  on  the  back,  and  both,  likewise,  have  a  t&il  Dearly 
of  the  same  size.  The  number  of  esterioueaemblaocea  U  to  gnat,  in  com- 
paiison  with  the  diSeieoces,  and  the  confonniiy  of  tlie  exterior  pang  ia  to 
complete,  that  if  we  leaton  in  coowquence  of  these  accounts,  we  might  be 
led  to  believe,  that  these  two  animals  are  not  really  of  a  different  Epecies, 
bat  that  they  are  simply  only  constant  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  ipeeies. 
The  ibex,  as  well  as  the  chamois,  when  taken  young  and  brou^t  up  with 
domestic  goats,  is  easily  tamed;  and,  accustomed  to  domesticity,  imbibe 
the  same  mamiei^,  and  herd  together.  The  animal  is  fire  feet  in  length, 
and  inhabits  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  monniciiiB  in  Europe. 


THE    DOMESTIC    GOAT.> 


Altuodch  the  goat  is  a  distinct  species,  and  perhaps  more  distant  fram 
that  of-  the  sheep  than  the  species  of  the  ass  is  (torn  that  of  the  boiM. 
yet  goats  will  willingly  couple  with  she^  as  the  att  with  the  mare,  and 
are  sometimes  prolific ;  but  they  have  Qkrer  introdnced  any  intmnediata 
qtecies  between  the  goat  and  the  sheep.  These  two  species  are  distinct, 
remaining  constantly  separated,  and  always  at  the  same  distance  frtxn  etch 
Dihei,  and  have  never  been  changed  by  this  mixtjwe,'^  produced  any  new 
stock,  or  new  breed  (tf  intermediate  animals;  for  they  have,  at  most,  only 
prodoced  different  individuals,  which  has  no  influence  w  the  unity  dF  each 
primitive  species,  and  which,  on  $•  Vmt^jy,  codfirms  the  reality  of  duir 
difierent  diaracterislics. 

The  goat  haa  naturally  more  understanding,  and  can  shift  better  for  her- 
Klf  iha^  the  sheep;  she  comes  voluntarily,  and  is  easily  familiarized;  she 
is  sensible  of  caresses,  and  capable  of  attadunent ;  she  is  also  stronger, 
lighter,  more  agile,  and  less  timid  than  the  sheep ;  she  is  lively,  capricious, 
and  lascivious. 

0«ats  are  fond  of  straying  in  solitary  places,  are  fond  of  climbing  up  steep 
placet,  steeping  on  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  on  the  brink  of  precipices.  They 
leap  with  ease  and  security  among  the  most  dreadful  precipices;  and 
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eren  when  two  of  them  are  linked  together,  the  jt  will  leap  in  such  perfect 
concert  as  to  reach  in  safety  the  desired  spot. 

The  inconstancy  of  this  animal's  nature  is  shown  hy  the  irregularity 
of  her  actions.  She  walks,  stops  short,  runs,  jumps,  adyances,  retreats, 
shows,  then  hides  herself,  or  flies ;  and  this  all  from  caprice,  or  without 
any  other  determinate  cause  than  her  whimsical  Tivacity.  And  all  the 
suppleness  of  the  organs,  all  the  nerres  of  the  body,  are  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  petulance  and  rapidity  of  these  motions,  which  are  all 
natural  to  her. 

That  these  animals  are  naturally  fond  of  mankind,  and  that  in  uninhabit* 
ed  places  they  do  not  become  wild,  the  following  anecdote  senres  to  confirm. 
In  1698,  an  English  vessel  having  put  into  harbor  at  the  island  of  Bonavista, 
two  negroes  presented  themselves  on  board,  and  offered  the  English  as 
many  goats  as  they  chose  to  carry  away.  On  the  captain  manifesting  a 
degree  of  surprise  at  this  offer,  the  negroes  observed  there  were  but  twelve 
persons  in  all  the  island ;  that  the  goats  multiplied  so  fast,  that  they  became 
troublesome ;  and  that,  far  from  having  any  difficulty  in.  taking  them,  they 
followed  them  with  a  kind  of  obstinacy,  like  domestic  animals. 

Croats  go  five  months  with  young,  and  bring  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  month;  they  suckle  the  young  ones  for  about  a  month  or  five  weeks ;  so 
that  it  may  be  reckoned  about  six-and-twenty  weeks  from  the  time  of  their 
coupling  till  the  time  that  the  young  kid  begins  to  eat.  The  goat  generally 
produces  one  kid,  sometimes  two,  very  rarely  three,  and  never  more  than 
four ;  and  she  brings  forth  young,  from  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  to  seven 
years.  The  knobs  in  the  horns,  and  their  teeth,  ascertain  their  age.  The 
number  of  teeth  is  not  always  the  same  in  female  goats ;  but  they  have 
usually  fewer  than  the  male  goatf  which  has  also  the  hair  rougher,  and  the 
beard  and  the  horns  longer.  These  animals,  like  oxen  and  sheep,  have  four 
stomachs,  and  chew  the  cud.  This  species  is  more  diffused  than  the  sheep ; 
and  goats,  like  the  European,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  world ;  only 
in  Guinea  and  other  warm  countries  they  are  smaller,  hot  in  Muscovy  and 
Dther  cold  clim»t09  they  are  larger. 


ROCKY    MOUNTAIN    GOAT.i 

r 

Tms  animal  inhabits  the  most  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sel- 
dom descending  so  near  the  low  country  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep. 
Their  manners  are  said  to  resemble  greatly  those  of  the  domestic  goat 
The  exact  limits  of  the  range  of  this  animal  have  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  probably  extends  from  the  fortieth  to  the  sixty-fourth,  or  sixty-fifth 

^  Ccpn  moniana,  Obo. 
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degree  of  ladtnde.    It  is  cammoii  on  the  derated  part  of  -the  nage  thu 
gives  origin  to  the  Mackenzie,  Columbia,  NeUoo,  and  HtBaotiii  iiTen. 
The  fine  wool  which  the  animal  piodaces,  grows  principally  on  the  back 
and  hips,  and  is  intennized  with  long  coarse  haii.    from  the  circumstance    . 
of  its  bearing  wool,  it  has  occasionaUjr  been  tenned  a  sheep  bf  the  roysgen, 


and  eren  by  natnralists.  Some  little  confusion  has,  therefore,  crept  mto 
the  aeconnts  of  its  habits,  which  have  been  pobUshed  &om  the  reports 
of  traders.  Its  flesh  is  hard  and  dry,  and  is  little  esteemed.  The  Indians 
make  caps  and  saddles  of  its  skin.  The  Hudson's  Bay  company  hare  Toy 
Isidy  presented  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  goat  1o  the  Zoological  Society. 
This  animal  is  of  the  size  of  the  domestic  sheep,  and  is  totally  white,  except 
the  hoTQs,  hoa&,  lips,  and  margins  of  the  nostrils.  The  horns  are  black 
sod  shining. 


THE    AHaORA    GOAT 

Is  firand  in  Kaiolia  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  distingoished  from  the  European 
goat,  by  the  greater  size  of  its  ears,  though  it  is  only  a  Tsriety  of  the  sama 
■peciea ;  they  mix  and  produce  together,  even  in  onr  climate.  The  males 
han  horns  almost  as  long  as  the  common  goat,  bat  the  circumference  and 
directtooB  are  rery  different,  and  they  are  of  a  dawiling  white  color ;  they 
are  extended  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  form  spirals,  som^ 
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what  like  a  w«nn.  The  horaa  of  the  female  are  ihort,  and  first  tnm  iQmid 
b«tckwanls,  then  bend  down,  aad  ttim  lotmd  bdbre,  to  much,  that  thef  end 
neat  the  ejM ;  and  in  Mme  thrii  circomferenee  and  diiection  n^.  The 
male  and  female  goat  of  Angota,  irtiich  we  have  seen,  are  anch  aa  we  have 


deacribed.  These  goati,  like  al)  the  animals  of  Syria,  hare  the  hair  very 
long  and  thick,  and  to  fine  that  stnfis  have  been  nade  of  it,  almost  as 
handsome  and  glossy  as  out  silks.  It  is,  in  &ct,  what  i*  commonl;  termed 
mohair.  The  stufis  made  from  the  haii  of  this  goat  are  known  by  the  name 
of  eamUt. 


ROCKY    MOUNTAIN    SHEEPi 


Inhabit  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  from  whence  they  derive  their  name ; 
from  its  northern  termbation  in  latitude  sixty-eight,  to  abont  latitude  forty 
degrees,  and  most  likely  still  farther  sonth.  They  also  frequent  the  elevated 
and  craggy  ridges  with  which  the  countrir  between  the  great  mountain 
range  and  the  Pacific  is  intersected ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced 
farther  toiheeastwaidthan  to  the  declivity  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  nor  are 
4ey  foond  in  any  of  the  hilly  tracts  nearer  to  Hudson's  Bay.  They  coUect 
in  flocks,  consisting  of  from  three  to  thirty,  the  young  rams  and  females 
herding  together  during  the  winter  and  spring,  while  the  old  rams  form 
separate  flocks.    The  ewes  bring  forth  in  June  or  July,  and  then  retire  wiiii 

'  (hit  numlitna,  Giarr.     The  geoui  Oait  hai  eight  lower  indson;  no  c 
tvelre  nppcr  sbd  twdte  lowtr  molsn.    Hams  conunoito  both  wm;  KnnMiBe 
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their  lambs  to  the  most  inaccenibte  hei^u.  Mr  DrutniAoad  iaformsin, 
that  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the  hunters  bad  seldom 
penetrated,  be  fotmd  no  difficultf  in  approaching  the  Rock^  M<mntain  she«p, 
wbidi  there  exhibited  the  limplicity  of  character  to  remarkable  in  die 
domestic  species;  bat  that  where  they  bad  been  often  fired  at,  they  w«e 
exceedingly  wild,  alarmed  their  companions  on  the  approach  of  danger  by 
a  hissing  noise,  and  scaled  the  rocks  with  a  speed  and  agility  that  baffled 
pursuit.  He  lost  several  that  be  had  mortally  wounded,  by  their  retiring 
to  die  amongst  the  secltided  precipices. 


Their  favorite  feeding  places,  are  grBEsyjcnoIls,  skirted  by  crag^  rocks, 
to  whicb  they  can  retreat,  when  pursned  by  doge  or  wolves.  They  are 
accustomed  to  pay  daily  visits  to  certain  caves  in  the  mountains,  that  are 
eocrasted  with  a  saline  effloreecence,  of  yrbich  they  are  fond.  These  caves 
are  situated  in  slaty  rocks.  Mr  Drmnraond  says,  that  the  boms  of  the  old 
rams  attain  a  size  eo  enormous,  and  curVe  so  much  forwards  and  down- 
wards, thai  they  effectually  pre*ent  the  anima!  from  feeding  on  level 
gronnd.  Its  flesh  is  said  by  those  who  hare  fed  on  it,  to  be  quite  delicious 
when  it  is  in  season,  far  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  deer  species  which 
frequent  (he  same  quarter,  and  even  exceeding  in  flavor  the  finest  English 
mutton. 

The  missionaries  who  first  diacoveied  the  Rocky  Moiutain  sheep,  describe 
it  correctly  as  possessing  the  hair  and  the  horns  of  the  ram ;  and  M.  GeoSioy 
has  also  briefly  characterized  it  as  having  the  head  of  sheep,  with  the  body 
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of  a  deer.  Sereral  Qararaliats  of  eminence  have  considered  it  as  fonDtng 
but  one  species  with  the  argaii ;  aad  Curier  suppoies  that  it  may  hare 
croued  fiheiin^i  Straits  on  the  ice.  It  resemblee  the  argali  indeed,  per- 
fectly in  its  manners,  tn«the  fomi  of  its  body,  and  in  (he  nattuK  and  color 
of  its  hairy  coal;  but  it  teems  to  be  a  larger  animal,  and  to  preMIit  a 
It  difference  in  the  form  of  curralure  in  its  horns. 


THE    ARGALI,    OR    WILD    SHEEP,» 


Is  an  inhabitant  of  rocky  and  mountainous  regions,  and  is  principaUy  toaad 
in  the  Alpine  parts  of  Asia.  Dr  Pallas  observed  tbii  species  ensting 
ihroughont  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  extending  through  the  middle 
of  that  continent  to  the  Eastern  Sea. 

These  animals  have  large  horns,  arched  semicircvlarly  backward,  and  di- 
vergent at  their  tips,  iviinkled  on  their  upper  surface,  and  flattened  beneath ; 
on  the  neck  are  two  pendant  hairy  dewlaps.  This  creature  is  about  the 
size  of  the  fallow  deer.  It  is  of  a  gray  ferruginous  brown  color  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  face  is  also  of  a  whitish  hne ;  and  behind  each  of 
the  shoulders  a  dusky  patch  or  spot  is  often  discovered.  In  the  European 
variety,  the  legs  are  generally  \^ile.  The  head  exhibits  much  lesemblance 
to  the  ram;  but  the  ears  are  considerably  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
The  body  is  large ;  but  the  neck  and  legs  are  slmder,  and  the  latter  are 
very  strong.  The  tail  is  very  short,  beii^  seldom  more  that  three  inches 
in  length.  The  horns  in  the  adult,  or  fuU  grown  animal,  have  mttch  the 
appearance  of  those  of  the  common  ram.  This  animal  lias  hair  instead 
of  wool,  thus  greatly  differing  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  sheep ;  but  the 
face,  in  winter,  and  especially  that  part  about  the  tip  of  the  nose,  becomei 
'whiter;  the  back  is  of  a  more  ferruginous  cast:  and  the  hair,  which  is  close 
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in  summer,  like  the  deer,  becomes  somewhat  wavy,  a  little  curled,  and 
TOU|^  consisting  of  a  kind  of  wool  intermixed  with  hair,  and  its  roots  eon- 
cealed  by  a  fine  woolly  down.  About  the  neck  and  shonld^s,  as  well  as 
under  the  throat,  the  hair  is  considerably  longer  than  elsewhere.  The 
female  is  much  less  than  the  male,  and  her  horns  neither  so  much  cnrred 
nor  so  large  as  those  of  the  lam. 

From  spring  to  autumn  the  argalis  feed  in  the  little  valleys  among  the 
upper  regions  of  the  mountains,  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  Alpine  plants, 
and  are  said  to  grow  very  fat.  As  winter  approaches,  they  descend  lower, 
and  eat  grass  and  other  vegetables.  They  are  fond  of  frequenting  spots 
of  a  saline  nature,  and  will  excavate  the  ground  in  such  places  in  order  to 
get  at  the  salt. 

In  Siberia,  the  argali  is  chiefly  found  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  free  from  woods.  They  generally  travel 
in  small  flocks ;  and  seldom  produce  more  than  one,  or  sometimes  two,  at 
a  birth.  The  young  lamb,  when  first  born,  is  covered  with  a  soft,  gray,  curl- 
ing fleece,  which  gradually  changes  into  hair  towards  the  end  of  summer. 

These  animals  are  very  timid ;  and  when  closely  pursued,  they  turn  and 
doable  like  a  hare,  and  do  not  run  in  a  progressive  course.  They  ascend 
rocky  mountains  with  great  agility,  passing  over  the  narrowest  and  most 
dangerous  places  with  perfect  safety,  like  the  wild  goat. 

The  males  are  said  to  fight  frequently,  and  often  precipitate  each  other 
down  the  rocks  in  their  contests.  The  chase  of  these  creatures  is  extremely 
dangerous  and  difficult,  but  is  a  most  important  object  with  some  of  the 
Asiatics,  as  this  sheep  supplies  them  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  and 
necessary  articles ;  the  skin  being  used  for  clothing,  and  the  flesh  as  food. 
Pallas  informs  us,  that  "  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  is  excellent ;  that  of  the  old , 
animals  is  good;  but  more  particularly  when  roasted." 

The  horns  of  the  argali  grow  to  a  vast  size,  and  some  have  been  found 
to  measure  in  their  convolutions  above  two  ells  in  length,  and  to  weigh 
fifteen  pounds  each.  Sometimes  they  are  found  broken  ofi*  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  small  animals  of  the  forest  creep  into  the  cavity  for  shelter. 


THE    CORSICAN    ARGALI,i 

Or  Mmtfion  of  Bafibn,  is  of  a  much  darker  color  than  the  Asiatic.  It  is  so 
extremely  wild,  as  to  be  seldom  taken  alive.  However,  it  is  shot  by  the 
hunters,  who  lie  in  ambush  for  it  among  the  recesses  in  the  mountains. 
Like  many  other  animals,  the  young  ones,  whidi  are  often  taken  when  the 
PS'ent  has  been  destroyed,  are  very  easily  tamed.  The  various  kinds  of 
domestte  sheep  are  all  supposed  to  have  sprung  originally  from  the  argali. 

1  OvU  tMuinum,  Pall. 
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THE    DOMESTIC    SHEEP.> 


OttB  dcpiUMiie  sheep  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  and  some  of  the 
moat  temperate  provinces  of  Aaia  and  America,  and  if  tnnsported  into 
Guinea,  loses  its  wool,  and  is  covered  with  hair.  It  increases  there  but 
little,  and  its  fieah  has  no  longer  the  same  taste;  it  cannot  also  subsist  in 
coM  countries. 

In  Iceland,  a  breed  of  sheep  is  to  be  found,  who  have  niany  horns,  short 
tails,  harsh  and  thick  wool,  midet  which,  as  in  almost  erery  animal  in 
the  north,  is  a  second  lining;  of  a  softer,  finer,  and  thicker  wool.  These 
animals  are  sometimes  wintered  in  stables,  but  are  generally  left  to 
provide  for  themselves  in  tlie  open  plains.  Caves  are  their  retreats  in 
stormy  weather ;  but  when  they  cannot  reach  such  places  of  shelter,  and 
are  involved  in  Kills  of  snow,  they  place  their  heads  npar  each  other,  with 
their  muzzles  downmrd  towards  the  ground.  In  this  situation,  they  will 
remain  for  several  days,  and  hunger  will  sometimes  compel  them  to  gnaiv 
each  other's  wool.  They  yield  from  two  u>  sis  qvarlsof  milk  a  day.  Their 
wool  is  not  sliom,  but  loosens  of  itself,  about  the  end  of  May,  and  is  then 
stripped  off  at  once,  like  a  skin. 

In  warm  dimates,  some  ate  covered  with  wool,  others  with  hair,  and  a 
third  kind  vritit  hair  mixed  with  wool.  The  first  kind  of  sheep  of  those 
coQDtries,  is  that  commonly  called  the  Barbary  or  Arabian  sheep,  which 
'  entirely  resembles  the  tame  kind,  excepting  in  the  tail,  which  is  very  mur^ 
loaded  iviih  fat,  is  often  more  than  a  foot  broad,  and  weighs  upwards  of 
twenty  pounds.  As  for  external  appearance,  this  sheep  has  nothing  remark- 
able but  the  tail,  which  he  carries  as  if  a  pillow  was  fastened  to  his  hinder 
pajTts,  Amonjr  this  kind  of  broad  tailed  sheep,  there  are  some  whose  tails 
are  so  long  and  huavy,  that  the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  fasten  a  small  board 
with  wheels,  in  order  to  support  them  as  they  walk  along.  This  tail,  which 
is  a  substance  between  murow  and  &t,  is  conaidarvd  a  great  delicacy.  In 
the  Levant,  these  sheep  are  clothed  with  a  very  fine  wool.    In  the  hotter 

>  Orli  arin,  Dbm. 
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conntries,  M  Hadagaieat  Mid  India,  they  are  clothed  with  hair.  The 
(openibandance-of  fot,  irtiich  in  oqt  Ebeep  fixes  upon  the  reins,  in  iheee 
dieep  descends  onder  tiie  Tertebne  of  the  tail;  the  other  paita  of  the  bodj 
■re  leea  charged  with  it  than  in  our  &t  sheep.  This  rariety  is  to  be 
Bitributed  to  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  care  of  loeiiUnd ;  for  these 
broad,  or  long  tailed  sheep,  are  tame,  like  those  of  our  country,  aad  they 
even  demand  mach  more  care  and  nianHgement.  This  breed  is  much  more 
dispersed  than  oars ;  they  are  ctHnmonly  met  with  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  Tur- 
key, Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  and  Madagascar ;  and  even  as 
far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Thibet,  their  fleeces,  which  are  very 
fine,  are  manu&ctured  into  shawls. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Candia, 
there  is  a  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  Belon  has  given  the  figure  and  detcrip- 
tim,  under  the  name  of  ilrepiicerM.  This  sheep  is  of  the  make  of  our 
comtnoa  sheep.  It  is  like  that,  clothed  with  wool ;  and  only  differs  from  it 
by  the  horns,  which  are  larger  and  rise  upwards,  but  are  twisted  into 
spiials.    The  distance  between  the  horns  of  the  ewe  enlarges  towards  their 


tope;  diose  of  the  ram  are  parallel.  This  animal,  which  is  commonly 
calltd  the  WitUooUm  ^tp,  is  frequent  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  ^ere  its 
nameiszackt. 

lit  the  honest  conntries  of  Africa  and  India,  there  is  a  breed  of  large 
■heep,  vhieh  has  rough  hair,  short  horns,  hanging  ears,  and  a  kind  of  tuft 
under  the  tall.  Leo  Africanns,  and  Marmol,  call  it  aianain;  and  it  is 
known  to  the  natantliiti  by  the  name  of  the  Senegal  ram,  the  Guinea  ram, 
and  the  Angola  sheq>,  fee.  He  is  tame,  like  ours ;  and,  like  him,  eulgect 
to  nriety.  These,  thomgfa  difierent  in  themselves  by  particular  characters, 
resemble  each  other  so  much  in  o&er  respects,  that  we  can  scarcely  donbt 
^1  they  are  of  the  same  kind. 

A  specimen  of  die  male  A/Wcon  tieep,  ie  now  in  the  Tower  menagerie,  to 
irtu<^  it  was  presented  by  L«rd  Liverpool.  In  temper,  it  is  extremely 
■^ ;  but  it  is  an  nnconih  looking  creature.  It  is  high  on  the  lege,  narrow 
in  the  loins,  and  its  coet  is  ron^^  and  shaggy.    Its  horns  are  remBrkahly 
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small,  and  within  their  curve  the  ears  are  iadoaed.  Whsnwet  the  eara 
«9ca.pe  from  ibia  aeeminfe  confinement,  the  animal  exhibits  much  nsessi- 
aesa;  and  difficnli  as  it  is  fat  him  to  i«place  them,  he  never  rests  till  it  is 
accomplished.    On  his  back  and  sides  he  ii  neariy  Hack ;  the  shovMen  wo 


of  a  reddish  brown ;  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  the  haunches,  the  hind 
legs,  the  tail,  the  nose,  and  also  the  earn,  which  ate  rather  large,  are  white. 
There  is  likewise  a  white  spot  over  each  eye. 

One  of  the  curious  modifications  produced  by  cultivation,  in  the  domestic 
sheep,  consists  in  the  augmentation  of  the  nnmber  of  its  horns ;  two,  three, 
or  even  four  supplementary  appendages  of  ibis  description,  being  occasion- 
aUy  procured  in  iidditjon  to  the  usual  number.  Under  these  circumstanees, 
the  additional  horns  usually  occupy  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  head,  and 
are  of  a  more  slender  shape,  and  take  a  more  upright  direction  than  the 
others ;  thtu  approaching  in  character  to  those  of  the  goats,  while  the  true 
boniB  retain  more  or  less  of  the  spiral  curve  that  distinguishes  those  of  the 
sheep.  Thrre  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  the  hereditary  propagation  of  thie 
monstrosity,  which  is  extremely  fre-t"^'  ^^  the  Asiatic  races,  bnt  is  also  m«t 
with  in  a  breed  that  is  common  in  the  north  of  Eunqie,  and  is. said  to  have 
been  originally  derived  from  Iceland,  and  the  Feroe  islands.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  unconnected  with  any  other  anomaly;  but  in  the  flocks  of  the 
nomad  hordes  of  Tartary,'  it  is  usually  combined  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  tail  and  adjacent  parts,  by  the  deposition  of  fat,  frequently  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Specimens  of  both  vsrieties,  separate  and  combined, 
have  formed  part  aC  the  Society^  collection  at  the  farm  on  Kioigston  Hill, 
to  which  most  of  the  domeatieated  uimals  were  ramoved  during  the  ram- 
mer of  1839. 
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The  apeciiDeii  figarad  below,  is  remarkmble  only  fot  the  munbei  of  its 
boTBa-  The  lateral,  or  tree  homa,  riae  from  theit  usual  point  of  altaeh- 
meot,  and  describe  a  apiral  curre  round  the  animal's  ears.    The  acceasoiir 


hontB,  two  in  number,  take  their  origin  more  iniernaUy,  and  between  Ae 
others,  and  pass  almost  directly  tipwaids,  inclining,  as  they  advance,  in 
a  direction  forwards  and  outwards. 


THE  CAPE  BUFFALO.! 
This  animal  is  called  by  the  Hottentots,  qtiarahe.  It  has  dark  and  rugons 
bona,  spreading  horizontally  over  the  summit  of  the  head,  in  the  shape 
of  a  scalp,  with  the  beams  bent  down  laterally,  and  the  points  tmned  up. 
The  animal  is  about  nine  feet  in  length,  with  e  deep  brown  fur.  They  live 
in  small  herds  in  brushwood,  and  open  forests,  in  Cafiraria,  occasionally 
uniting  in  drores  upon  the  plains.  They  are  excited  to  madness  by  the 
sight  of  red  colors,  and  swim  with  great  force.  Since  the  settlement  of  the 
Cape  of  flood  Hope,  they  have  become  scarce  in  that  neighborhood. 

'  Bo*  taffir,  Dnii.  The  genus  Aw  hu  eight  lower  incisors;  no  caninesi  twelTe 
nppn  and  twain  lower  oiidars.  Bodf  mmban  nnng;  h«d  largci  Ibnbesd  itiaiglUt 
moute  man ;  ejt*  luge  i  can  gooenUy  funiiel  ah^ed ;  *  fold  of  lbs  (kin  or  deiriu 
OD  the  nndei  (ide  of  the  nwlc  \  tout  mumua ;  tail  long  and  lufled  ;  homi  aimjilc,  conkal, 
round,  with  difiercol  inflectioni,  bat  olUa  directed  UtaaUy,  and  ■■•  poiMa  laaed. 
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THE    ARNEE.l 

Tms  Emimal,  wfaicb  is  an  inhabitant  of  Tarious  parts  of  India,  north  of 
Bengal,  &i  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the  cattle  tribe  that  hsa  hitherto  been  di»- 
corered;  it  being  from  twelre  to  fiAeeen  feel  in  height.  The  homs,  which 
are  full  two  feet  in  length,  are  erect  and  semilunar,  flattened,  and  annuhu']]' 
wrinkled,  with  smooth,  ronnd,  approaching  points.  The  amee  is  seUom 
seal  within  the  European  settlements;  but  a  Teiy .young  one  was  picked 
up  alive,  in  the  Ganges,  some  years  ago,  which  was  as  big  as  an  immensely 
la^e  buUock,  and  weighed  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  ton.  A  British  officer, 
who  found  one  in  the  woods  in  the  country  above  Bengal,  describes  it  «s  a 
bold  and  daring  animal,  and  its  form  as  seeming  to  partake  of  the  horse, 
the  bull,  and  the  deer.  Some  of  the  native  princes  are  said  to  keep  amees 
for  parade,  under  the  name  of  fighting  bollocks. 


THE    DOMESTIC    BUFFALO." 


Tbe  buffalo  and  the  ok,  although  greatly  resembling  each  other,  both 
tame,  and  often  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  fed  in  die  same  meadow* ; 
yet,  when  brought  together,  and  even  eicited  by  their  keepers,  have  ever 
refused  to  unite  and  couple  together.  Their  nature  is  more  distant  than 
that  of  the  ass  is  from  the  horse ;  there  even  appears  to  be  a  strong  antipa- 
thy between  them :  for  it  is  affirmed,  that  cows  will  not  suckle  the  yonng 
bn&aloa ;  and  the  female  bu&lo  refuses  the  same  kindness  to  the  other's 
calves.  The  buffalo  is  of  a  more  obstinate  nature,  and  less  tractable  than 
the  01 ;  he  obeys  with  great  relnctance,  and  his  temper  is  more  cottrse  and 
brutal.  Like  the  hog,  he  is  one  of  the  filthiest  of  the  tame  animals,  as  he 
shows  by  his  unwillingness  to  be  cleaned  and  dressed-;  his  figure  is  very 
clumsy,  and  forbidding ;  his  looks  stn^ndly  wild  ;  be  carries  hs  tail  in  an 
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i^oble  manner,  and  his  head  in  a  very  bad  posture,  almost  always  inclined 
towards  the  ground.  His  voice  is  a  hideous  bellowing,  with  a  tone  much 
stronger  and  more  hoarse  than  that  of  the  bull;  his  legs  are  thin,  his  tail 
bare,  and  his  physiognomy  dark,  like  his  hair  and  skin.  He  differs  exter-^ 
nally  irom  the  ox,  chiefly  in  the  color  of  his  hide ;  and  this  is  easUy  per- 
ceived under  the  hair,  with  which  he  is  but  sparingly  furnished.  His  body 
is  likewise  thicker  and  shorter  than  that  of  the  ox ;  his  legs  are  longer,  and 
proportionably  much  less.  The  horns  not  so  round,  black,  and  partly 
compressed,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  frizzled  over  his  forehead;  his  hide  it  like- 
wise  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the  ox ;  his  flesh  is  black  and  haid, 
and  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  to  the  smell ;  the  milk  of  the, 
female  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  cow ;  nevertheless  she  yields  a  greater 
quantity.  In  the  hot  countries  of  the  eastern  continent,  almost  all  the 
cheese  is  made  of  buflalo's  milk.  The^flesh  of  the  young  bufialo,  though 
killed  during  the  suckling  time,  is  not  good.  The  hide  alone,  is  of 
more  value  than  all  the  rest  of  the  beast,  whose  tongue  is  the  only 
part  that  is  fit  to  eat.  This  hide  is  firm,  light,  and  almost  impenetrable. 
As  these  animals,  in  general,  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  oxen,  they 
are  very  serviceable  in  the  plough ;  they  draw  well,  but  do  not  carry  bur- 
dens; Uiey  are  led  by  the  means  of  a  ring  passed  through  their  nose.  Two 
buffalos,  bam^sssed,  or  rather  chained,  to  a  wagon,  will  draw  as  much  as 
four  strong  horses. 

The  form  and  thickness  of  the  bufialo,  alone,  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  he  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  countries.  The  largest  quadrupeds  belong 
to  the  torrid  zone  in  the  Old  Continent ;  and  the  bufialo,  for  his  size  and 
thickness,  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
hippopotamus.  The  camel  is  more  elevated,  but  slenderer,  and  is  also  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  nevertheless,  the 
bttfialos  live  and  multiply  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  other  temperate  pro- 
vinces. Those  that  are  in  the  French  king's  menagerie,  have  brought  forth 
two  or  three  times.  The  female  has  but  one  at  a  time,  and  goes  about 
twelve  months;  which  is  another  proof  of  the  difierence  between  this 
species  and  that  of  the  cow,  who  only  goes  nine  months.  It  appears,  also, 
that  these  animals  are  gentler  and  less  brutal  in  their  native  country ;  and 
the  hotter  the  climate  is,  the  more  tractable  is  their  nature.  In  Egypt  they 
are  more  so  than  in  Italy;  and  in  India  they  are  more  so  than  in  Egypt. 
Those  of  Italy  have  also  more  hair  than  those  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  Egypt 
more  than  those  of  India.  Their  coat  is  never  entirely  covered,  because 
they  are  natives  of  hot  countries ;  and,  in  general,  large  animals  of  this 
climate  have  either  no  hair,  or  else  very  little. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  wild  bufialos  in  the  countries  of  Africa  and 
India,  which  are  watered  with  many  rivers,  and  furnished  with  large  mea- 
dows. These  wild  bufialos  go  in  droves,  and  make  great  havoc  in  cultivate 
ed  lands;  but  they  never  attack  the  human  apecies,  and  will  not  run  at 
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them,  vnless  they  are  -wounded,  when  they  are  very  dangerous ;  for  they 
make  directly  at  their  enemy,  throw  him  down,  and  trample  him  to  death 
under  their  feet ;  nevertheless,  they  are  greatly  terrified  at  the  sight  of  fire, 
and  are  displeased  at  a  red  color. 

The  buffalo,  like  all  other  animals  of  southern  climates,  is  fond  of  bath* 
ing,  and  even  of  remaining  in  the  water ;  he  swims  very  well,  and  boldly 
traverses  the  most  rapid  floods.  As  his  legs  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
ox,  he  runs  also  quicker  upon  land.  The  negroes  in  Guinea,  and  the 
Indians  in  Malabar,  where  the  wild  bufiiedos  are  very  numerous,  often  hunt 
them.  They  neither  pursue  them  nor  attack  them  openly,  but,  climbing 
up  the  trees,  or  hiding  themselves  in  the  woods,  they  wait  for  them  and  kill 
them ;  the  buffalos  not  being  able,  without  much  trouble,  to  penetrate  these 
forests,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  impediment 
of  their  horns,  which  are  apt  to  f  ntangle  in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
These  people  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo,  and  gain  great  profit  by 
vending  their  hides  and  their  horns,  which  are  harder  and  better  than  thoee 
of  the  ox. 

Although  the  buffalo  is,  at  this  present  time,  common  in  Greece,  and 
tame  in  Italy,  it  was  neither  known  by  the  Greeks  nor  Romans ;  for  it 
never  had  a  name  in  the  language  of  these  people.  The  word  huffdo,  even 
indicates  a  strange  origin,  not  to  be  derived  either  from  the  G^eek  or  Latin 
tongues.  In  effect,  this  animal  is  originally  a  native  of  the  hottest  coiin* 
tries  of  Africa  and  India,  and  was  not  transported  and  naturalized  in  Italy 
till  towards  the  seventh  century.  It  is  true,  the  ancients  have  spoken  of  an 
animal,  as  of  a  different  species  from  the  ox,  under  the  name  d Malta;  and 
Aristotle  has  menticmed  the  wild  ox  of  Pieonia,  which  he  has  caUed  honatus. 


THE    AMERICAN    BISON.^ 

Oks  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  this  animal,  is  by  Hernandez ; 
and  Recchus'  edition  of  his  observations,  or  rather  commentary  upon  them, 
is  illustrated  by  an  engraving  which  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a  rude 
sketch  of  the  bison,  altered  by  the  European  artists  to  a  closer  resemblance 
with  the  European  ox.  Hennepin,  in  the  narrative  of  hb  discovery  of 
Louisiana,  and  his  travels  through  that  country,  between  the  years  1669  and 
168S,  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  bison,  together  with  a  fig^ore, 
which  is  apparently  a  copy  of  that  of  Recchus.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
excited  much  attention  in  Europe  until  lately,  when  several  specimens, 
having  been  imported  into  England,  were  exhibited  under  the  attractive 
title  of  honasus^  which,  though  described  by  the  ancients,  was  asserted  to 
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luire  been  lost  to  the  modenu,  nntil  recogaiied  in  the  Annnripiin  Mbimal. 
The  American  bison,  has,  in  fact,  much  reteinblance  to  the  aurochs  of  the 
GerounB,  {Bot  urut,  Bodd^bt,)  identified  by  Cnrier,  with  the  baaoMis  of 
Aristotle,  the  biten  of  Paosanias  and  Pliny,  and  the  una  of  Cssar ;  and 
-which,  down  to  the  leign  of  Charlemagne,  was  not  rare  in  Germany,  but 
is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  hilly  country  lying  between  the  Cupiaa  and 
Black  seas. 


The  bison  ivanders  conatantly  from  place  to  place,  either  from  being 
disturbed  by  hunters  of  in  quest  of  food.  They  are  much  attracted  by  the 
sofi  tender  grass,  which  springs  up  after  a  fire  has  spread  over  the  prairie. 
In  winter  they  scrape  away  the  snow  with  theii  feet  to  reach  the  grass- 
The  bolls  and  cows  live  in  separate  herds,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
but  at  all  seasons,  one  or  two  old  bulls  generally  accomptuiy  a  large  herd 
of  cows.  In  the  rutting  season,  the  males  fight  against  each  other  with 
great  fury,  and,  at  that  period  it  is  very  dangerous  to  approach  them.  Thv 
bison  is,  howerer,  in  general,  a  shy  animal,  and  takes  to  flight  instantly  on 
winding  an  enemy,  which  the  acuteness  of  its  sense  of  smell  enables  it  to 
dn,  from  a  great  distance.  They  are  less  wary  when  they  are  assembled 
together  in  numbers,  and  will  then  often  blindly  follow  their  leadeis,  regard- 
less of,  or  trampling  down,  the  hunters  posted  in  iheir  way.  It  is  dange- 
rous for  the  hunter  to  show  himself  after  having  wounded  one ;  for  it  will 
pursue  him,  and  although  its  gait  rosy  appear  heavy  and  awkward,  it  wiH 
have  no  great  difiSculty  in  overtaking  the  fleetest  runner. 

Mt  Finnan  M'Donald,  <rf  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  clerks,  was  de- 
scending the  Saskatchewan  in  a  boat,  and  one  evening  having  pitched  his 
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teat  G)T  th«  nig^t,  he  went  ont  in  the  dusk  to  look  foi  game,  tt  had  become 
neuly  dark,  when  be  fired  at  a  biaon  ball,  which  waa  galloping  over  a  small 
cmtoeDce,  and  as  he'  was  hastening  forward  to  see  if  his  shot  had  taken 
eSect,  the  wounded  beast  made  a  ru^  at  him.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  seize  the  animal  by  the  long  haii  on  its  forehead,  as  it  stmck  him  on  tht 
side  with  its  horn,  and  being  a  lemariublir  tall  and  powerfhl  man,  a  strag- 
gle ensoed,  which  coDtioued  until  his  wriai  was  severely  sprained,  and  hi? 
arm  wat  rendered  powerless ;  he  then  fell,  and  after  receiving  two  or  three 
blows  became  senseless.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  found  by  hia  compa- 
nions lying  bathed  in  blood,  being  gored  in  several  places;  and  Ihe  bison  jras 
couched  beside  him,  appvrenlly  wwling  to  renew  the  attack  had  he  shown 
any  ugns  of  life.  Mr  M'Donald  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  injuries  he  received,  but  died  a  few  months  afterwards.  When  it 
contends  with  a  iog,  it  strikes  violently  with  its  fore  feet,  and  in  that 
way,  ptovea  more  than  a  match  for  any  English  bulMog. 

The  fevorite  Indian  method  of  killing  the  bison  is,  by  riding  up  to  the 
fittest  of  die  herd  on  horseback,  and  shooting  it.    When  a  large  party 


of  hunters  are  engaged  in  this  way,  on  an  extensive  plain,  the  spectacle  is 
very  imposing,  and  the  young  men  have  many  oppominities  c^  displaying 
their  skill  and  agility.  The  horses  appear  to  enjoy  the  sport  as  much  as 
their  riders,  and  are  very  active  in  eluding  the  shock  of  the  animal,  should 
it  turn  on  its  pursuer.  The  most  generally  practised  plan,  however,  of 
shooting  the  bison,  is  by  crawling  towards  them  from  to  leeward :  and  in 
&v(»«ble  places,  great  numbers  are  taken  in  pounds.  When  the  bison 
runs,  it  leans  very  much  first  to  one  side  for  a  ^ort  space  of  time  and  then 
to  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately. 

The  flesh  of  a  bison,  in  good  condition,  is  very  juicy  and  well  flavored : 
much  resembling  that  of  well  ftd  beef.  The  tongue  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy, and  may  be  cured  so  ai  to  surp&M  in  flavordte  tongue  of  an  English 
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cow.  The  hump  of  flesh  covering  the  long  apinoiu  proceMies  of  the  dorsal 
vertebiK,  is  much  esteented.  It  is  named  bot  by  the  Canadian  royagers, 
and  mg  by  the  Orkney  men,  in  the  Kirice  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  wig  haa  a  fine  grain,  and  when  salted  and  cut  tranareraety,  it  ia 
almost  as  rich  and  tender  as  the  tongue.  The  fine  wool  whidk  clothe*  the 
bison,  renders  its  skin,  when  properly  dressed,  an  excellent  blanket.  The 
wool  has  been  manufactured  in  England  into  a  remarkably  fine  and  beanli- 
ful  cloth ;  and  in  the  colony  of  Osnaboyna,  on  the  Red  river,  a  warm  and 
durable  coarse  cloth  is  made  of  ii.  Much  of  the  pemmican  tised  by  the 
voyagers  attached  to  the  fur  companies,  is  made  of  bison  meat,  procured 
ai  their  posts  on  the  Red  river  and  Saskatchewan.  One  bison  cow  in  good 
condition,  furnishes  dried  meat  and  fat  enough  to  make  a  bag  of  pemmican 
weighing  ninety  pounds. 

The  herds  of  bisons  wander  over  the  conntry  in  search  of  food,  usually 
led  by  a  bull,  most  remarkable  for  strength  and  fierceness.  While  feeding, 
ihey  are  often  scatiered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  when  they  move 
in  mass,  they  form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  column,  which,  once  in 
motion,  is  srarcely  to  be  inpeded.  Their  line  of  march  is  seldom  interrupt- 
ed, even  by  considerable  rivers ;  across  which  they  swim  without  fear  or 


hesitation,  nearly  in  the  otder  that  they  traverse  the  plains.  When  flying 
before  their  pursuets,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  foremost  to  bait,  or  attempt 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  main  body;  as  the  throng  in  the  rear  still 
lushing  onward,  the.  leaders  must  advance,  although  destruction  awaits  the 
movement.  The  Indians  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  to  destroy 
great  quantities  of  this  favorite  game;  and,  eertfinly,  no  mode  could  be 
resorted  to,  more  effectively  destructive,  nor  could  a  more  terrible  devasta- 
tion be  prodoceil,  than  that  of  forcing  a  numerous  herd  of  these  large 
.    49 
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animals,  to  leap  togethei  Cnmi  the  brink  of  a  dreadiiil  precipice,  upon  a  rocky 
and  broken  oorface,  a  hundred  feet  below. 

When  the  Indiana  detemune  to  destroy  biaons  in  this  way,  one  d*  ihetr 
twiAest  footed  and  most  active  young  men  ia  selected,  wiio  is  disguised  la 
a  bison  skin,  having  the  head,  ears,  and  horns  adjusted  on  his  own  head,  so 
as  to  make  the  deception  very  complete;  and  thus  accoutred,  be  statioua 
himself  between  the  biscm  herd  and  some  of  the  precipices,  that  often 
extend  for  sereral  miles  along  the  riven.  The  Iiulians  snnound  the  heti 
at  neaily  aa  possible,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  they  show  themselves  and 
rash  forward  with  loud  yells.  The  animals  being  alarmed,  and  seeing  do 
way  open  but  in  the  direction  of  the  disguised  Indian,  run  towards  him,  and 
he,  taking  to  flight,  dashes  on  to  the  precipice,  where  he  suddenly  secoies 
himself  in  some  previouBly  ascertained  crevice.  Tiie  foremost  of  the  herd 
arrives  at  the  brink — there  is  no  possibility  of  retreat,  no  chance  of  escape; 
the  foremost  may  for  an  instant  dirink  with  terror,  but  the  crowd  bdiiiid. 


who  are  terrified  by  the  approaching  hunters,  rush  forward  with  increasing 
impetuosity,  and  the  aggregated  force  hurls  them  successively  into  (he 
gulf,  where  certain  death  awaits  them. 

The  Indians  make  a  bison  pound,  by  fencing  a  circular  space  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  The  entrance  is  banked  up  with  bbot, 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  animals  from  retreating  after  they  hsfe 
once  entered.  For  about  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
pound,  stakes  are  driven  into  the  gronnd  at  nearly  equal  distances,  of  sboni 
twenty  yards,' which  are  intended  to  look  like  men,  and  to  deter  the  aninuls 
&om  endeavoring  to  break  through  the  fence.  Within  fifty  or  sixty  yarts 
of  the  pound,  branches  of  trees  are  placed  between  the  stakes,  to  screen  the 
Indiana,  who  lie  down  behind  them,  to  wait  for  the  approach  of  the  bison. 
The  mounted  hunters  display  the  greatest  dexterity  in  this  sort  of  chase,  u 
they  are  obliged  to  manceuvre  around  the  herd  in  the  plains  so  as  to  urgt 
them  into  the  road-way,  which  is  aboni  a  quartet  of  a  mile  broad.    When 
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this  is  effected,  the  Indians  raise  loud  shouts,  and  pressing  closely  on  the 

animals,  terrify  them  so  much,  that  they  rush  heedlessly  forwards  towards 

the  snare.    When  they  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  men  who  are  lying  in 

ambush,  they  also  show  themselves,  increasing  the  consternation  of  the 

bisons  by  shouting  violently  and  firing  their  guns.    The  afinghted  animalw 

have  no  alternative  but  to  rush  directly  into  the  pound,  where  they  are 

quickly  dispatched  by  guns  or  arrows.     In  the  centre  of  one  of  these 

IK>unds,*  there  was  a  tree  on  which  the  Indians  had  hung  stripes  of  bison 

flesh,  and  pieces  of  cloth,  as  tributary  or  grateful  offerings  to  the  Great 

Master  of  life.    They  occasionally  place  a  man  in  the  tree  to  sing  to  the 

presiding  spirit,  as  the  bisons  advance.    He  is  obliged  to  remain  there  until 

all  the  animals  that  have  entered  the  pound  are  killed.  « 

The  bison  is  about  eight  feet  in  lengtli.    The  head,  shoulders,  and  upper 

part  of  the  anterior  extremities,  are  covered  with  a  lo&g,  brownish,  woolly 

hair.     The  tail  is  tufted  with  black.     The  horns  are  black,  and  turned 

laterally  and  upwards. 


THE    YAK.i 

This  animal  has  some  resemblance  to  a  buffalo  in  the  shape  of  his  head. 
His  size  is  various ;  and  the  tail  of  one  in  the  British  Museum,  js  six  feet 
long.  The  color  is  generally  black,  but  many  have  white  tails.  They  are 
fond  of  mountainous  countries,  and  keep  on  the  southern  declivities  in 
winter,  and  the  northern  in  summer.  The  species  is  both  wild  and  domes- 
ticated.   The  wild  yaks  abound  in  the  mountains  of  Bootan  and  Thibet. 


THE    GAURa 

Is  a  species  of  bison,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  largest  now  living.  It 
is  six  feet  hi^  at  the  shoulders,  and  twelve  feet  long.  Its  head  tesembles 
that  of  the  common  ox.  Its  most  remarkable  characteristic  is  a  spinous 
elevated  process,  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  They  live  in  families  of  ten 
or  twenty.    They  are  found  in  India. 


THE    GAYAL3 

Is  nearly  the  shape  and  size  of  a  common  bull.  It  has  a  sharp  ridge  over 
the  shoulders.  The  general  color  is  brown,  and  the  tail  is  tufted.  It 
"^its  the  forests  east  of  the  Burrampooter. 

^  Bo8  grvmuens,  Lur.         *  Bot  gauraa,  Smith,         *  Bo9  gOfteuB,  Smith. 
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THE    DOMESTIC    OX.i 

THROTiGKorT  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  the  breed  of  oxen  differs 
in  all  external  appearances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  o&er 
circumstances.  But  the  most  remarkable  difference  is  that  which  divides 
them  into  two  classes ;  viz.  the  aurochs,  or  ox  without  a  hunch  on  its  back, 
and  the  hi$on,  or  hunched  ox.  All  the  tame  oxen  without  hunches,  have 
proceeded  from  the  aurochs,  and  all  with  hunches  are  issues  of  the  bison. 
In  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  varieties,  we  shall  make  a  short  enumera- 
tion of  these  animals,  such  as  they  are  actually  found  to  be,  in  different 
"parts  of  the  earth. 

To  begin  with  the  north  of  Europe,  the  few  oxen  and  cows  which  subsist 
in  Iceland,  are  without  horns,  although  they  are  of  the  same  kind  as  pur 
oxen.  The  size  of  these  animals  is  rather  relative  to  the  plenty  and  quahty 
of  pasture,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The  Dutch  have  often  brought 
lean  cows  from  Denmar]^,  which  fatten  prodigiously  in  their  meadows,  and 
which  give  plenty  of  milk.  These  Danish  cows  are  longer  than  ours.  The 
oxen  and  cows  of  Ukraine,  where  there  is  excellent  pasture,  are  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  Europe ;  they  are  also  of  the  same  kind  as  our  oxen. 

The  breed  of  the  bison,  or  hunched  ox,  fills  all  the  southern  provinces,  at 
this  present  time.  In  the  whole  continent  of  India ;  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas ;  in  all  Africa,  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 
find,  nothing  but  hunched  oxen.  And  it  even  appears,  that  this  breed, 
which  has  prevailed  in  all  the  hot  countries,  has  many  advantages  over 
the  others.  These  hunched  oxen,  like  the  bison,  of  which  they  are  the 
issue,  have  the  hair  much  softer  and  more  glossy  thiem  our  oxen ;  who,  like 
the  aurochs,  are  furnished  with  but  little  hair,  which  is  of  a  harsh  nature. 
These  hunched  oxen  are  also  swifter,  and  more  proper  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  horse ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  a  less  brutal  nature,  and  are 
not  so  clumsy  and  stupid  as  our  oxen,  they  are  more  tractable,  and  sensible 
which  way  you  would  lead  them.  The  regard  the  Indians  have  for  these 
animals  is  so  great,  as  to  have  almost  degenerated  into  superstition.  The 
ox,  as  the  most  useful  animal,  has  appeared  to  them  the  most  worthy  of 
being  revered ;  for  this  purpose,  they  have  made  an  idol  of  the  object  of 
their  veneration,  a  kind  of  beneficent  and  powerful  divinity;  for  we  are 
desiroos  of  rendering  all  we  respect,  great,  and  capable  of  doing  much 
good,  or  much  harm. 

These  hunched  oxen,  perhaps,  vary  again  more  than  ours,  in  the  colors 
of  the  hair,  and  the  figure  of  the  horns.  The  handsomest  are  all  white, 
like  the  oxen  of  Lombardy.  There  are  also  some  that  are  without  horns ; 
there  are  others,  who  have  them  very  much  elevated,  and  others  so  bent 

*  Boa  tawnuj  Lin. 
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dowa,  that  they  are  ahnost  pendent.  It  eren  appears,  that  we  mnat  divide 
this  first  kind  of  bisons,  or  hunched  ozen„  into  two  secondary  kinds ;  the 
one  Tery  large,  and' the  other  very  small.  Both  have  soft  hair,  and  a  hunch 
on  the  back.  This  hunch  does  not  depend  on  the  confonnation  of  the  spine, 
iMir  on  the  bones  of  the  shoulder ;  it  is  nothing  but  an  excrescence,  a  kind 
of  wen,  a  piece  of  tender  flesh,  as  good  to  eat  as  the  tongue  of  an  ox.,  The 
wens  of  some  oxen  weigh  about  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  others  have  them 
much  smaller.  Some  of  these  oxen  have  also  prodigious  horns  for  their 
size.  There  is  one  in  the  French  king's  cabinet,  which  is  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Many  traveUers 
t  affirm,  they  hare  seen  them  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  contain  fifteen  and 
even  twenty  pints  of  water. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  northern  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  Europe 
entirely,  comprehending  even  the  adjacent  islands,  to  the  Azores,  are  only 
inhabited  by  oxen  without  a  hunch,  who  derive  their  origin  from  the 
aurochs. 

Every  part  of  South  America  is  inhabited  by  oxen  without  hunches, 
which  the  Spaniards,  and  other  Enropinns,  have  successively  transported. 
These  oxen  are  multiplied*  and  are  only  become  smaller  in  these  countries. 
Thus  the  wild  and  ^e  tame  ox,  the  European,  the  Asian,  the  American, 
and  the  African  ox,  the  bonasus,  the  aurochs,  the  bison,  and  the  zebu,  are 
all  animals  of  one  and  the  same  species ;  who,  according  to  the  climates, 
food,  and  different  usage  they  have  met  with,  hare  undergone  all  the  varia- 
tions we  have  before  explained.  The  ox,  as  the  most  useful  animal^  is  also 
the  most  universally  dispersed.  He  appears  ancient  in  every  climate,  tame 
among  civilized  nations,  and  wild  in  desert  or  unpolished  countries.  He 
supports  himself  by  his  ovm  strength  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  has 
never  lost  the  qualities  which  are  useful  to  the  service  of  man.  The  young 
wild  calves,  which  are  taken  from  their  mothers  in  India  and  Africa,  have, 
in  a  short  time,  become  as  tractable  as  those  which  are  the  issue  of  the 
tame  kind,  and  this  natural  conformity  is  another  striking  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  species. 

The  characters  by  which  the  strongly  marked  group  of  animals  thus 
associated  together,  are  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  are,  like 
most  of  those  which  serve  to  subdivide  the  great  family  of  the  ruminants, 
of  a  very  subordinate  description.  Their  horns  are  common  to  both  sexes, 
simple  in  their  form,  curved  outwards  at  th^  base  and  upwards  tovrards  the 
point ;  and  supported  internally,  by  long  processes  arising  from  the  skull, 
having  cavities  within  them  communicating  with  the  frontal  sinuses,  which 
are  largely  developed.  Their  muzzle  is  of  large  size;  the  skin  along 
the  middle  of  the  neck  and  chest  forms  a  pendulous  dewlap  of  greater  or 
less  extent;  and  the  general  robustness  of  their  make  is  strikingly  con- 
trasted  with  the  lightness  and'  elegance  of  form  of  some  of  the  nearly 
related  groups. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  zebn,  or  Indian  ox,  is  merely  a  vsrietr 
tA  the  common  os,  although  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  causes  by  irhich 
the  diatinctive  characters  of  the  two  races  hare  been  in  the  process  of  time 
gndaally  produced.  But  n^atevM  the  canses  may  have  beeo,  their  effecO 
rapidly  disappear  by  the  tntenniitnre  of  the  breeda,  and  a):e  entirely  lost  at 
the  eod  of  a  few  generatioBS.     This  intermixture  and  its  results  would 


alone  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  identity  of  origin ;  which  consequently 
scarcely  requires  the  conGrmatioQ  to  be  derived  from  the  perfect  agreement 
of  iheir  internal  structure,  and  of  all  the  more  essential  particulars  of  their 
external  conformation.  These,  however,  are  not  wanting;  not  only  is 
their  anatomical  structure  the  same,  but  the  form  of  their  heads,  wliich 
affords  the  only  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  actual  species  cpf  tbis 
genus  from  each  other,  presents  no  difference  whatever.  In  both  the  fore- 
head is  flat,  or  more  properiy  slightly  depressed  ;  nearly  square  in  its 
outlines,  its  height  being  equal  to  its  breadth;  and  bounded  above  by  a 
prominent  line,  forming  an  angular  protuberance,  passing  directly  across 
the  skuU  between  the  basis  of  the  horns.  The  only  circumstances,  in  fact, 
in  which  the  two  animals  differ,  consist  in  a  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  zebu,  and  in  the  somewhat  more  slender  and  delicate  make  of  its  legs. 

Numerous  breeds  of  this  humped  variety,  varymg  in  size  from  that  of  a 
large  mastiff  dog,  to  that  of  a  full  gronta  buffalo,  are  spread,  more  or  less 
extensively,  over  the  whole  of  southern  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    In  all  these  countries,  the. zebu  supplies  the  place  of  the 
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ox,  both  IS  m  beast  of  bnrtheii  uid  u  ui  mrticle  of  ibod  ud  domMtie  eemo- 
my.  In  some  part*  of  India,  it  sxecutei  the  dutits  of  the  hotaa  also ;  bong 
either  nddled  and  ridden,  or  bamewtd  n  a  carriage,  and  pcriimniBg  in 
this  manner  journeys  of  eonudetable  length  with  tolerable  e^eritf .    Some 


of  the  older  wrilen  Bpeok  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day,  as  its  anal  rate 
of  travelling ;  but  the  more  moderate  compatation  of  recent  authors  doea 
not  exceed  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Its  beef  is  considered  by  do  means 
deqacable,  although  far  fiom  equalling  that  of  the  European  os.  The 
luimp,  which  is  chkflf  composed  of  fat,  is  reckoned  the  most  delicate  part. 
Am  mi^t  nattually  be  e^>ected  from  its  pofect  domestication  and  wide  dif- 
fosion,  ibe  zebu  is  subject  to  as  great  a  variety  of  colon  as  those  which  affect 
the  Earopean  race.  Its  most  common  hue  is  a  light  aahy  gray,  passing  into 
a  cream  color  or  milk  irtiite;  bat  ii  is  not  nnirequeutly  marked  with  Tarious 
■hades  of  red  or  biown,  and  occasionally  it  becomes  perfectly  black.  Ita 
htunp  is  sometimes  elevated  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  usually  retains 
iu  upright  position ;  bat  tometimes  it  becomes  h*Jf  pendulous,  and  hangs 
partly  over  towards  one  side.  Instances  are  cited,  in  which  it  had  attained 
the  enormous  weight  of  fifty  pounda.  A  disthcl  breed  is  spoken  i^  as 
common  in  Snrat,  which  is  furnished  with  a  second  hump.  Among  the 
other  breeds,  there  are  some  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  horns ;  and 
others,  which  have  only  the  semblance  of  them,  the  external  covering 
being  unsupported  by  bony  processes,  and  being  consequently  flexible  and 
pendulous. 

The  whole  of  the  breeds  are  treated  with  great  veneration  by  the  Hindoos, 
-who  hold  it  sinful  to  deprive  Ihem  of  life  under  any  pretext  whatever.  But 
they  do  not,  in  general,  scruple  to  make  the  animals  labor  for  their  benefit; 
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although  they  consider  it  the  height  of  impiety  to  eat  of  their  flesh*  A 
select  number  are,  however,  exempted  from  all  8erviceS|juoiid  have  the  priTi- 
lege  of  straying  about  the  tovms  and  Tillages,  and  of  taking  their  food 
wheresoerer  they  please,  if  not  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  pious  contribu- 
tions of  the  devotees  who  impose  on  themselves  this  charitable  office. 


ORDER    X.  — CETACEA. 

These  animals  have  a  pisciform  b9dy,  terminated  by  a  caudal  appendage, 
cartilaginous  and  horizontal ;  two  anterior  extremities  formed  like  fins, 
having  the  bones  which  form  them,  flattened  and  very  short ;  head  joined 
to  the  body  by  a  very  short,  thick  neck ;  two  pectoral  or  abdominal  mam- 
mie ;  ears  vriih  very  small  external  openings ;  brain  large ;  pelvis  and  bones 
of  the  posterior  extremities  repiesented  by  two  rudimentary  bones  lost  in 
the  flesh. 

THE    MANATI.i 

This  animal  may  be  indiscriminately  called  the  last  of  beasts,  or  first  c£ 
fishes.  It  cannot  be  called  a  quadruped ;  nor  .can  it  entirely  be  termed  a 
fish,  ft -partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  fish  by  its  two  feet  or  hands ;  but  the 
hind  legs,  which  are  almost  wholly  concealed,  in  the  bodies  of  the  seal  and 
morse,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  manati.  Instead  of  two  short  feet  and  a 
small  narrow  tail,  which  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  direction  in  the  morse, 
the  manati  has  only  a  thick  tail,  spread  out  broad  like  a  fan.  Oviedo  seems 
to  be  the  first  author  who  has  given  any  sort  of  history  or  description  of  the 
manati ;  he  says,  "  it  is  a  very  clumsy  and  misshapen  animal,  ^e  head  of 
which  is  thicker  than  that  of  an  ox ;  the  eyes  small,  and  the  two  feet  or 
hands  are  placed  near  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  .swimming.  It  has  no 
scales,  buff  is  covered  with  a  sdcin,  or  rather  a  thick  hide,  with  a  few  hairs 
or  bristles.  It  is  a  peaceable  animal,  and  feeds  upon  the  herbage  by  the 
river  sides,  without  entirely  leaving  the  water,  swimming  on  the  smfeoe 
of  it  to  seek  its  food.  The  hunters  practise  the  foUowing  method  to  take 
the  manati ;  they  row  themselves  in  a  boat  or  raft  as  near  the  animal  as 
possible,  and  dart  a  very  strong  lance  intp  it,  to  the  end  of  which  a  very 
long  cord  is  fastened.    The  manati  feeling  itself  weunded,  instantly  swims 

'  Mdnatut  Amerieamu,  Dkbm.  The  genus  Manahu  has  two  upper  incisors ;  do  csmines: 
eighteen  upper  and  eighteen  lower  molars.  The  incisors  exists  only  in  the  fietas,  ana 
the  adults  naTe  only  thirty-two  teeth,  four  of  the  molars  fidling  out  in  eailv  age ;  molan 
with  two  tmnsverse  cushions  on  their  crown ;  head  not  distinct  from  die  bony ;  eyes  yerr 
small ;  tong^ue  oval ;  vestiges  of  nails  on  the  margin  of  the  pectoral  fins ;  six  cerneu 
▼eiiebne ;  sixteen  pair  of  thick  ribs ;  musiadies  composed  of  a  bundle  of  very  atroBf 
hairs,  directed  downwards,  and  forming  on  each  side  a  kind  of  oomeons  tusk. 
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i 
away,  or  plunges  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  cord  which  holds  the  lance,  has  a 

cork  or  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  end  of  it,  to  senre  as  a  buoy.    When 

the  animal  begins  to  grow  faint  and  weak  through  the  loss  of  Mood,  he 

swims  to  shore ;  the  cord  is  then  wound  up,  and  the  animal  dra^ran  within 

arm's  length  of  the  boat,  where  they  dispatch  it  in  the  water  by  strokes 

of  the  oar  or  lance.    It  is  so  yery  heavy,  as  to  be  a  sufficient  load  for  two 

oxen  to  draw ;  its  flesh  is  excellent  eating,  and  is  eaten  rather  as  beef  than 

as  fish.    Some  of  these  animals  measure  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length,  by 

six  feet  in  breadth.    The  body  becomes  narrower  towards  the  tail,  and  then 

spreads  gradually  broader  towards  the  end.     As  the  Spaniards  gire  the 

appellation  of  hands  to  the  feet  of  quadrupeds ;  and  as  this  animal  has  only 

fore  feet,  they  hare  given  it  the  name  of  manatij  that  is,  an  animal  with* 

hands.    The  female  has  breasts  placed  forward,  like  those  of  a  woman ;  and 

^e  generally  brings  forth  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  she  suckles." 

''The  flesh  and  fat  of  this  animal,"  says  M.  de  Condamine,  ''have  a  great 
resemblance  to  veal.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  amphibious,  since  it 
never  entirely  leaves  the  water ;  having  only  two  flat  fins,  dose  to  the  head, 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  which  serves  the  animal  instead  of  arms  and 
hands.  It  only  raises  its  head  out  of  the  water  to  feed  on  the  herbage  by 
the  sea-side.  The  eyes  of  this  animal  have  no  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
body ;  the  orifice  of  its  ears  is  still  less,  and  only  seems  like  a  hole  made 
by  a  pin.  The  manati  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Amazonian  river;  for  it  is  not 
less  common  in  the  Oronoko.  It  is  found,  also,  though  less  frequently,  in 
the  Oyapoc,  and  many  other  rivers  in  the  environs  of  Cayenne,  and  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  and  probably  in  other  parts." 

The  female  of  this  animal,  from  the  position  of  the  breasts,  probably  gave 
rise  among  mariners,  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid.  Columbus,  when  he 
first  saw  these  animals  in  the  West  Indies,  called  them  sirens. 


THE    ROUND-TAIL?D    MANATI.i 

Tms  animal  frequents  most  of  the  great  African  rivers,  from  Senegal  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  many  of  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  South  America.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  Amazons,  nearly  a  thousand 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  prefers  shallow  waters  near  low  land,  and  is  a 
frolicsome  creature,  frequently  leaping  into  the  air  to  great  heights.  The 
natives  of  America  are  said  frequently  to  tame  it,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
delights  in  music.  The  female,  when  struck  by  the  harpoon,  seems  insensi- 
ble to  her  own  sufierings,  and  only  anxious  to  protect  her. young  one,  by 
taking  it  under  her  fins  or  feet,    "f  he  round-tailed  manati  is  about  six  feet 

^  Manaius  ffenegalentit,  Dcasi. 

fiO 
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in  length,  and  three  ot  fmr  in  ciicnmfeTence.  Ita  flesh  is  a  white,  'wdt 
tuted,  and  salubrious  food.  When  the  thicket  puts  o(  the  skin  are  cut 
into  slices  and  dried,  they  become  exceedingly  tough,  and  form  good  whips. 
Of  the  tbioner  parU,  which  bare  more  pliability,  the  Indians  m^e  thimgs 
to  fasten  together  the  aides  of  their  canoes. 


THE    DOLPHIN.I 


Tsts  is  a  distinct  atiimal  from  the  small  fish  which  saUors  call  by  the 
ume  name ;  and  though  so  ofWn  painted  as  being  of  the  shape  of  the  letter 
S,  the  dolphin  ia  almost  straight,  the  bank  being  very  slightly  incnmied, 
and  the  body  slender.  The  nose  is  long,  narrow,  and  pomted,  with  a  broad 
transreise  band,  or  projection  of  the  skin  on  ita  upper  part.  From  the 
>hftp«  of  the  nose,  the  animal  has  been  caUed  the  aea-gooae.  The  month  is 
vety  wide,  and  hat  twenty-one  teeth  in  the  upper,  and  nineteen  in  the  lower 
jaw,  somewhat  above  an  inch  long,  conic  at  the  upper  end,  sharp  pointed, 
and  bending  a  little  in.  They  are  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
othet ;  so  that  when  the  mouth  ia  shut,  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  lock  into  each 
oihet.  The  spout  hole  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head;  the  tail  ia  lemi- 
lunar ;  the  skin  is  smooth ;  the  color  of  the  back  and  sides  dusky ;  the  belly 
whltl^.  It  swims  with  great  swiftness,  and  its  prey  is  Ssh,  but  pailiculaily 
cod,  herrings,  and  flat  fish.  The  dolphin  is  longer  and  more  slender  than 
the  porpoise,  measuring  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  diameter. 

All  this  species  have  fins  on  the  back  ;  and  resemble  each  other  in  their 
appetites,  their  manners,  and  conformation,  being  equally  Toracioua,  active, 
and  roviag.  No  fish  could  escape  them,  but  fVom  the  awkward  position 
of  their  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  a  manner  under  the  bead.  Their  own 
agility  is  BO  great,  as  to  prevent  ihem  trora  being  often  taksnj  and  they 
seldom  remain  a  moment  above  water.  Their  too  eager  punuit  after  prey 
occasioaally,  however,  exposes  them  to  danger;  as  they  ^  ' 
follow  the  object  of  their  pursuit  even  into  the  nets  of  the  fishermen. 

■  Delphinvt  delfMi,  LiH.    The  rsdus  Delphitaa  ha*  teelh  Tuiable  in  nmnb 
cmiM  Ibim,  tometimea  compnsseduid  denutcd  m  their  euttiiig  nurgiiu.  from  I    .  _ 
dred  to  none  al  sll :  Jbvb  mora  or  less  adTonced  in  form  or  ■  beak ;  amnHaM  wuh  a  cr 


cent  ^ap«d  aperture ;  an  tAipose,  donal  fin,  or  A  loDgiladinal  fold  ofthe  ikio ;  tail  flat- 
*--d  ht»i»ont»Ily,  and  'biruroaled. 
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A  shoal  of  dolphins  will  frequently  attend  the  coarse  of  a  ship,  for  the 
scraps  that  are  thrown  orerboard,  or  the  barnacles  adhering  to  their  sides. 
A  shoal  of  them  followed  the  ships  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  upwards  of  a 
thousand  leagues.  Their  gambols  and  evolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  are  often  rery  amusing.  A  dolphin  has  been  known  to  spring  forward 
more  than  twenty  feet  at  a  single  bound.  They  inhabit  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans. 

The  flesh,  though  tolerably  well  tasted,  is  dry  and  insipid ;  the  best  parts 
are  near  the  head.  It  is  seldom  eaten  but  when  young  and  tender.  Dol- 
phins are  said  to  change  their  color  before  they  die,  and  again  after  they 
are  dead. 


THE     PORPOISE.i 


In  its  general  form,  the  porpoise,  or  porpus,  very  much  resembles  the 
dolphin.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  less  in  size,  and  has  a  snout  much 
broader  and  shorter.  It  is  generally  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length ;  its 
body  is  thick  towards  the  head,  but  grows  slender  towards  the  tail,  formipg 
the  figure  of  a  cone.  In  each  jaw  are  forty-four  to  fifty  teeth,  small,  sharp 
pointed,  and  moveable ;  and  so  placed  that  the  teeth  of  one  jaw  lock  into 
those  of  the  other.  The  eyes  are  small,  as  is  the  spout-hole  at  the  top 
of  the  head.  In  colors  the  back  is  black,  and  the  belly  whitish,  but  they 
sometimes  vary. 

Porpoises  are  very  numerous  in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  where  there  is  a 
white  kind.  They  are  seldom  seen,  except  in  troops  of  six  or  seven  to 
thirty  and  upwards ;  and,  like  the  dolphin,  they  are  very  agile  and  sportive. 
In  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  they  can  surmount  the  waves,  and 
pursue  their  course,  without  injury.  Seamen  have  a  superstitious  detesta- 
tion of  them,  because  they  believe  their  appearance  to  be  ominous  of  ap- 
proaching storms. 

These  animals  live  chiefly  on  the  smaller  fish.  At  the  season  when 
mackerel,  herrings,  pilchards,  and  salmon  appear,  the  porpoise  swarms; 

1  Delpkinut  pAocomo,  Lnr. 
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and  such  is  its  violence  in  pursuit  of  its  prejr,  ihat  it  will  follow  a  ahoal 
of  small  fish  up  a  fresh  water  river,  from  whence  it  finds  a  difi&culty  to 
return.  These  creatures  have  heen  often  taken  in  the  river  Thames,  both 
above  and  below  London  bridge ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obsenre  with  what 
dexterity  they  avoid  their  pursuers,  and  how  momentarily  they  recover  their 
breath  above  the  water.  It  is  usual  to  spread  four  or  five  boats  over  the 
part  of  the  river  where  they  are  seen,  and  to  fire  at  them  the  instant  they 
rise.  One  porpoise  yields  about  a  hogshead  of  oil,  and  therefore  renders  its 
capture  an  object  of  consideration. 

It  is  said  that,  whenever  a  porpoise  happens  to  be  wounded,  all  the  rest 
of  its  companions  will  immediately  fall  upon  and  devour  it. 


THE    GRAMPUSi 

Is  about  twenty-four  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  clumsy,  unsightly  fish,  dark  on 
the  upper  part,  but  very  white  below.  The  lower  jaw  is  considerably  wider 
than  the  upper.  The  back  fin  sometimes  measures  six  feet.  The  grampus 
is  an  exceedingly  voracious  animal,  which  does  not  always  spare  even  its 
own  kind.  Packs  of  them  are  said  (o  attack  the  Greenland  whale,  like  bull 
dogs,  and  tear  off  his  flesh  in  masses.  It,  however,  displays  the  utmost 
solicitude  and  affection  for  its  young.  Little  oil  is  afforded  by  the  grampus. 
It  floats  deep  in  the  water,  and  would  seldom  be  caught,  did  not  its  eager- 
ness for  prey  prompt  it  to  rush  into  shallow  waters,  where  it  is  killed,  but 
not  till  it  has  made  a  desperate  and  formidable  resistance* 


THE    NARWHAL,    OR    S  E  A-U  NI  C  0RN,2 

Seldom  exceeds  twenty-two  feet  in  length.  Its  body  is  slenderer  than 
that  of  the  whale,  and  its  fat  not  so  abundant.  But  ihis  great  animal  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  deep,  by  its  tooth  or  teeth, 
which  stand  pointing  directly  forward  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  from  nine 
to  ten  feet  long.  In  all  the  variety  of  weapons  with  which  nature  has 
armed  her  various  tribes,  there  is  not  one  so  large  or  so  formidable  as  this. 
This  terrible  weapon  is  generally  found  single ;  and  some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  animal  is  furnished  with  but  one  by  nature :  but  there  is  at  present 
the  skull  of  a  narwhal,  at  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam,  with  two  teeth. 
The  tooth,  or  as  some  are  pleased  to  caU  it,  the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  is  as 
■  ■  ■  '  ■         ■  ■  ■  I. .  ■  ■■ 

^  Detphimu  grampuB,  Dbsm. 

'  Monodon  monoeeroe.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus.  The  characteristics  are  one 
or  two  laive  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw :  general  fonh  analogous  to  the  dolphin's ;  orifice  of 
the  spiracles  united  on  the  top  ofthe  head}  a  loogitudinaTdorsal  crest. 


.t 
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smigbt  u  «D  snow,  aboattbe  thickneH  of  ihe  sdmU  of  a  man'a  leg,  w?eatlwd 
in  the  mannec  we  (Oinetiniea  see  twisted  bkrt  of  iron.  It  tapers  to  a  sharp 
point ;  and  i>  whiter,  heavier,  and  harder  than  ivory.  It  is  generallf  seen 
to  spring  from  the  left  aide  of  the  head,  4irectly  forward,  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  body ;  and  its  root  enters  into  the  socket  abore  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Notwithstandiog  its  appointments  for  combat,  this  long  and  pointed  tiuk, 
niniBTing  strength,  and  matchless  celerity,  the  narwhal  is  one  of  the  most 
harmless  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  seen  constantly  and 
inofietuirely  sporting  among  the  other  great  monsters  of  the  deep,  no  way 
attempting  to  injure  them,  but  pleased  in  their  company.  The  GreenUnd- 
ers  call  the  narwhal  the  forerunner  of  the  whale ;  for  whereveT  it  ia  seen, 
the  whale  is  shortly  afler  sure  to  follow.  This  may  arise  as  well  from  the 
nattnal  passion  for  society  in  these  animals,  as  from  both  living  upon  the 
same  food.  The  narwhal  is  much  swifter  than  the  whale,  and  would  never 
be  taken  by  the  fishermen,  but  for  those  very  tusks,  ^ich  at  first  appear 
CO  be  its  principal  defence.  These  animals  are  always  seen  in  herds  of 
several  at  a  time ;  and  whenever  they  are  attacked,  they  crowd  together 
in  BOch  a  manner,  that  they  are  mutually  embarrassed  by  their  tusks.  By 
these,  they  ore  often  locked  together,  and  are  prevented  from  sinking  to  the 
bottom.  It  seldom  happens  therefore,  bnt  the  fishermen  make  tnue  of  one 
or  two  of  the  hindmost,  which  very  well  reward  their  irouUe. 


THE     GREAT     HEADED     CACHALOT,    OB 
SPERMACETI    WHALE.i 


This  tribe  is  not  of  such  enormous  lize  as  the  whale,  properly  so  called,  not 
being  above  sixty  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  high.  In  cottsequence  of  their 
being  more  eleuder,  they  are  much  more  active  than  the  common  whale ; 

'  Phf/KUr  maentepkalia,  Ddm.  The  genus  PkgMter  has  eighteen  to  (wenly-tbree 
interM- tMtfa  du  each  side  of  tbe  j««{  upper  jaw  bniad,  derated,  without  t«tb,  or  with 
these  sIkKt  tnl  caikcealed  in  the  gum :  Knret  jaw  eloogBled,  namiw,  nHTCapoadisg  to  a 
furrow  of  the  upper,  sod  armed  with  tbiek  and  conkal  teeth,  entering  into  corTCipaDding 
caTitiM  a(  the  appcr  jaw ;  nitaoilar  oriflca  unitAl  St  llM  ni^  part  of  thg  inout ;  a  doisal 
flu  in  Mane  speaes,  a  simple  eminence  on  others ;  csrtihgmons  CBTitiea  m  the  enpenoi 
region  oflbeliead,  dlled  with  oily  matter. 
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they  remain  a  looger  time  at  the  bottom,  ands  afford  a  smaller  quantitf 
of  oil.  As  in  the  common  whale,  the  head  makes  a  third  part  of  its  bulk, 
so  in  this  species  the  head  is  so  large  as  to  make  one  half  of  the  idiole. 
Their  throats  are  mnch  wider  tl^n  those  of  the  common  whale,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  remains  of  sharks  more  than  twelre  feet  long 
have  been  found  in  their  stomachs.  The  cachalot  is  as  destractive  among 
the  lesser  fishes  as  the  whale  is  harmless ;  and  can  at  one  gulp  swallow  a 
shoal  of  fishes  down  its  enormous  gullet.  Linnasns  tells  us  that  this  fish 
pursues  and  terrifies  the  dolphins  and  porpoises  so  much,  as  often  to  drive 
them  on  shore. 

But,  how  formidable  soever  this  fish  may  be  to  its  fellows  of  the  deep,  it 
is  by  far  the  most  Taluable,  and  the  most  sought  after  by  man ;  as  it  con- 
tains two  very  valuable  drugs,  spermaceti  and  ambergris.  The  whole  (n1 
of  this  fish  is  very  easily  convertible  into  spermaceti.  This  is  performed  by 
boiling  it  with  a  ley  of  potash,  and  hardening  it  in  the  manner  of  soap. 
Candles  are  now  made  of  it,  which  are  substituted  for  wax,  and  bM.  much 
cheaper. 

As  to  the  ambergris,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  this  whale,  it  was  long 
considered  as  a  substance  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  but  time, 
that  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  mercenary,  has  discovered  that  it  diiefly 
belongs  to  this  animal.  The  name,  which  has  been  improperly  given  to 
the  former  substance,  seems  more  justly  to  belong  to  this ;  for  the  ambeigris 
is  found  in  the  place  where  the  seminal  vessels  are  usually  situated  in  other 
animals.  It  is  found  in  a  bag  of  three  or  four  feet  long,  in  round  lumps, 
from  one  to  twenty  pounds  weight,  floating  in  a  fluid  rather  thinner  than 
oil,  and  of  a  yellowish  color.  There  are  never  seen  more  than  four  at  a  time 
in  one  of  these  bags ;  and  that  which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which 
was  the  largest  ever  seeii,  was  found  single.  These  baUs  of  ambergris  are 
not  found  in  all  fishes  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldest  and  strongest. 

The  blunt  headed  cachalot  is  fifty-four  feet  in  length.  Its  greatest  cir- 
cumference is  just  beyond  the  eyes,  and  is  thirty  feet.  The  upper  jaw  b 
five  feet  longer  than  the  lower,  which  is  ten  feet.  The  head  is  above  one 
third  the  size  of  the  fish.  The  end  of  the  upper  jaw  is  blunt,  and  near  nine 
feet  high ;  the  spout-hole  placed  near  the  end  of  it.  The  teeth  are  placed 
in  the  lower  jaw,  twenty-three  on  each  side,  all  pointing  outwards ;  and,  in 
the  upper  jaw,  opposite,  are  a  number  of  holes  to  receive  them  when  the 
mouth  is  closed.    They  are  about  eighteen  inches  long. 

The  spermaceti  cachalot  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  where  large  numbers  of  them  are  annually  killed  by  the  American 
and  other  whalers,  for  the  sake  of  their  oil  and  spermaceti. 

The  spermaceti  cachalot  is  gregarious,  and  hards  are  frequently  seen  con- 
taining two  hundred  or  more  individuals. 

The  mode  of  attacking  these  animals,  is  as  follows :  Whene^-er  a  number 
of  them  are  seen,  four  boats,  each  provided  with  two  or  three  lines,  two 
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harpoons,  four  lances,  and  a  crew  of  six  men,  proceed  in  pnrsoit,  and,  if 
possible,  each  boat  strikes  or  "fastens  to,"  a  distinct  animal,  and  each  crew 
kiUs  their  own.  When  engaged  in  distant  pursoit,  the  harpooner  generally 
steers  the  boat,  and  in  such  cases  the  proper  boat  steerer  occasionally  strikes, 
but  the  harpooner  mostly  kills  it.  If  one  cachalot  of  a  herd  is  struck,  it 
commonly  takes  the  lead  and  is  followed  by  the  rest.  The  one  which  is 
struck,  seldom  descends  far  under  water,  but  generally  swims  off  with  great 
rapidity,  stopping  after  a  short  course,  so  that  the  boat  can  be  drawn  up  to 
it  by  the  line,  or  be  rowed  sufficiently  near  to  lance  it.  In  the  agonies 
of  death,  the  struggles  of  the  animal  are  truly  tremendous,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  is  lashed  into  foam  by  the  motions  of  the  fios  and  tail. .  Tall 
jets  of  blood  are  discharged  from  the  blow-holes,  which  show  that  the 
wounds  hare  taken  mortal  effect,  and  seeing  this,  the  boats  are  kept  aloof, 
lest  they  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  Tiolent  efforts  of  the  victim . 

When  a  herd  is  attacked  in  this  way,  ten  or  twelye  of  the  number  are 
killed.  Those  which  are  only  wounded  are  rarely  captured.  After  the 
cachalot  is  killed,  the  boats  tow  it  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  and  other  objects  of  chase  in  view,  they  are  again  sent  to  the  attack. 

About  three  tons  of  oil  are  commonly  obtained  from  a  large  cachalot ; 
from  one  to  two  tons  are  procured  from  a  small  one.  A  cargo^  produced 
from  one  hundred  cachalots,  may  be  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  oil,  besides  the  spermaceti,  &c. 


THE  SMALL  EYED,  OR  BLACK  HEADED 

SPERMACETI  WHALE,i 

Is  one  of  the  most  formidable  monsters  of  the  deep.  It  has  an  enormous 
dark  colored  head,  armed  with  twenty-one  projecting  teeth  on  each  side 
of  the  jaw.  In  a  full  grown  specimen,  these  teeth  are  nine  inches  in  length. 
This  whale  is  often  more  than  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  is  uncommonly 
actiye.    Sharks,  dolphins,  and  porpoises  fall  an  easy  prey  to  it. 


THE    COMMON    WHALE^ 

Is  the  largest  of  all  animals,  being  sometimes  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
It  is  commonly  met  with  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.    The  head  makes  a 

'  Phy&def^  microptf  Lacsp. 

*  Balmna  mytticetuM,  Lik.  The  senos  BdUena  has  no  teeth ;  upper  jaw  keel-fonned, 
furnished  on  each  side  with  whaleoooe,  or  ttansreise  homy  humiuB.  slender,  Benaced, 
and  attenuated  at  the  edg^s ;  orificee  of  the  spiracles  separated,  and  placed  towardstbe 
middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  adoraalifai  in  some  species  j  nodosities  on  the  back 
in  others. 
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third  of  its  bulk.  The  fins  on  each  side  are  from  fire  to  eight  feet,  composed 
of  bones  and  muscles,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  gire  speed  and  actiTity  to 
the  great  mass  of  body  which  they  more. 

The  tail  is  about  twenty-four  feet  broad ;  and,  when  the  fish  lies  on  ooe 
side,  its  blow  is  tremendous.  It  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism^  consisting 
of  two  lobes  wholly  made  up  of  strong,  tendinous  fibres,  connected  widi  the 
major  part  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  body.  Of  those  fibres  there  are 
three  distinct  layers,  of  which  the  two  external  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
lobes,  and  the  internal  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  structure  renders  the 
tail  of  the  whale  one  of  the  most  flexible  of  animal  organs.  It  can  more 
all  ways  with  equal  ease ;  erery  part  has  its  own  individual  motion. 

The  skin  is  smooth  and  black,  and  in  some  places  marbled  with  ^Ute 
and  yellow;  which,  running  over  the  surface,  has  a  very  beautiful  effect. 
The  outward^  or  scarf  skin  of  the  whale,  is  no  thicker  than  parchment ;  but 
this  removed,  the  real  skin  appears,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and  covering 
the  fat  or  blubber  that  lies  beneath.  This  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
thickness ;  and  is,  when  the  fish  is  in  health,  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  The 
muscles  lie  beneath ;  and  these,  like  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  are  very  red 
and  tough. 

The  cleft  of  the  mouth  Ib  above  twenty  feet  long,  which  is  near  one  third 
of  the  animal's  whole  length ;  and  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  barbs, 
that  lie,  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  the  greatest  in  the  middle,  and  the 
smallest  on  the  sides.  These  compose  the  whalebone,  absurdly  called  fins, 
the  longest  spars  of  which  are  found  to  be  not  less  than  eighteen  feet.  The 
tongue  is  almost  immoveably  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  seeming  one  great 
lump  of  hi;  and,  in  fact,  it  fills  several  hogsheads  with  blubber.  The  eyes 
are  not  larger  than  those  of  an  ox ;  and  when  the  crystalline  humor  ia  dried, 
it  does  not  appear  larger  than  a  pea.  They  are  placed  towards  the  back 
of  the  head,  being  the  most  convenient  situation  for  enabling  them  to  see 
both  before  and  behind ;  as  also  to  see  over  them,  where  their  food  is  prin- 
cipally found.  They  are  guarded  by  eyelids  and  eyelashes,  as  in  quadru- 
peds ;  and  they  seem  to  be  very  sharp-sighted. 

Nor  is  their  sense  of  hearing  in  less  perfection ;  for  they  are  warned,  at 
great  distances,  of  any  danger  preparing  against  them.  We  have  already 
observed,  that  the  substance,  caUed  whalebone,  is  taken  from  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  animal,  and  is  very  difierent  from  the  real  bones  of  the  whale.  The 
real  bones  are  hard,  like  those  of  great  land  animals,  are  very  porous,  and 
filled  with  marrow.  Two  great,  strong  bones  sustain  the  under  lip,  lying 
against  each  other  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon ;  some  of  these  are  twenty 
feet  long.  They  are  often  seen  in  gardens,  set  up  against  each  other,  and 
are  usually  mistaken  for  the  ribs. 

The  fidelity  of  these  animals  to  each  other,  exceeds  whatever  we  are  told 
of  even  the  constancy  of  birds.  Some  fishers,  as  Anderson  informs  as, 
having  struck  one  of  two  whales,  a  male  and  a  female,  that  were  in  com- 
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pany  together,  the  wounded  fish  made  a  long  and  terrihie  resistance;  it 
struck  down  a  hoat  with  three  men  in  it,  with  a  single  blow  of  the  tail,  by 
which  all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  still  attended  its  companion,  and 
lent  it  cTerj  assistance ;  till,  at  last,  the  fish  that  was  struck  sunk  under  the 
number  of  its  wounds :  while  its  faithful  associate,  disdaining  to  survive 
the  loss,  with  great  bellowing,  stretch^ed  itself  upon  the  dead  fish,  and  shared 
his  fate. 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months,  and  is  then  fatter  than 
usnal,  particularly  when  near  the  time  of  bringing  forth.  The  young  ones 
continue  at  the  breast  for  a  year ;  during  which  time  they  are  called  by  the 
sailors,  sh&rt  heads.  They  are  then  extremely  fat,  and  yield  above  fifty 
barrels  of  blubber.  The  mother,  at  the  same  time,  is  equally  lean  and 
emaciated.  At  the  age  of  two  years,  they  are  called  stunts,  as  they  do  not 
thrive  much  immediately  after  quitting  the  breast;  they  then  yield  scarce 
above  twenty  or  twenty-four  barrels  of  blubber.  From  that  time  forward 
they  are  called  skuU  fish,  and  their  age  is  .wholly  unknown.  The  food 
of  the  whale,  is  a  small  insect,  which  is  seen  floating  in  those  seas,  and 
which  Linnsus  terms  the  medusa.  These  insects  are  black,  and  of  the  size 
of  a  small  bean,  and  are  sometimes  seen  floating  in  clusters  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  They  are  of  a  round  form,  like  snails  in  a  box,  but  they  have 
wings,  which  ate  so  tender  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  touch  them  without 
breaking.  These,  however,  serve  i^ther  for  swimming  than  flying.  They 
have  the  taste  of  raw  muscles,  and  have  the  smell  of  burnt  sugar.  Inoffen- 
sive as  the  whale  is,  it  is  not  without  enemies.  There  is  a  small  animal, 
of  the  sheD-fish  kind,  called  the  whale  louse,  that  sticks  to  its  body,  as  we 
see  shells  sticking  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a  ship.  This  insinuates  itself 
chiefly  under  the  fins ;  and  whatever  eflbrts  the  great  animal  makes,  it  still 
keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat,  whieh  it  is  provided  with  instru- 
ments to  arrive  at. 

The  sword-fish,  however,  is  the  whalers  most  terrible  enemy.  ''At  the 
sight  of  thitf  little  animal,'*  says  Anderson,  *'  the  whale  seems  agitated  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  leaping  firom  ^e  water  as  if  with  affright ;  wher- 
ever it  appears,  the  whale  perceives  it  at  a  distance,  and  flies  from  it  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  have  been  myself,  a  spectator  of  their  terrible  encoun- 
ter. The  whale  has  no  instrument  of  defence  except  the  tail ;  with  that 
it  endeavors  to  strike  the  enemy ;  and  a  single  blow  taking  place,  would 
eflectuaUy  destroy  its  adversary.  But  the  sword-fidi  is  as  active  as  the 
other  is  strong,  and  easily  avoids  the  stroke ;  then  bounding  into  the  air,  it 
falls  upon  its  enemy,  and  endeavors  not  to  pierce  with  its  pointed  beak, 
but  to  cut  with  its  toothed  edges.  The  sea  all  about  is  soon  dyed  with 
blood,  proceeding  from  the  wounds  of  the  whale ;  while  the  enonnons 
animal  vainly  endeavors  to  reach  its  invader,  and  strikes  with  its  tail 
against  the  suiface  of  the  water,  making  a  report  at  each  blow  louder  than 
the  noise  of  a  cannon." 
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There  is  still  another  and  more  powerful  enemy,  called  by  the  fishermen 
of  New  England,  the  killer.  This  is  itself  supposed  to  be  a  cetaoeoos 
animal,  aimed  with  strong  and  powerful  teeth*  A  number  of  these  are 
said  to  surround  the  whale,  in  the  same  manner  as  dogs  get  round  a  buU. 
Some  attack  it  with  their  teeth,  bdiind;  others  attempt  it  before ;  until,  at 
last,  the  great  animal  is  torn  down ;  and  its  tongue  is  said  to  be  the  only 
part  they  devour  when  they  have  made  it  their  prey.  They  are  said  to  be 
of  such  great  straigth,  that  one  of  them  alone  was  known  to  stop  a  dead 
whale,  that  several  boats  were  towing  along,  and  drag  it  from  among  them 
to  the  bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  these  enormous  fishes,  man  is  the  greatest ;  he 
alone,  destroys  more  in  a  year,  than  the  rest  in  an  age,  and  actually  has 
thintied  their  number  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  they  are  chiefly 
sought.  At  the  first  discovery  of  Greenland,  whales  not  being  used  to  be 
disturbed,  frequently  came  into  the  very  bays,  and  were  accordingly  killed 
almost  close  to  the  shore ;  so  that  the  blubber  being  cut  off  was  immediately 
boiled  into  oil  on  the  spot.  The  ships  in  those  times,  took  in  nothing  but 
the  pure  oil  and  the  whalebone,  and  all  the  business  was  executed  in  the 
country;  by  which  means,  a  ship  could  bring  home  the  product  of  many 
more  whales,  than  she  can,  according  to  the  present  method  of  conducting 
this  trade.  The  fishery  also  was  then  so  plentiful,  that  they  were  obliged 
sometimes  to  send  other  ships  to  fetch  ofi*  the  oil  they  had  made,  the  quan- 
tity being  more  than  the  fishing  ships  could  bring  away.  But  time  and 
change  of  circumstances,  have  shifted  the  situation  of  this  trade.  The  ships 
coming  in  such  numbers  from  Holland,  Denmark,  Hamburg,  and  odier 
northern  countries,  all  intruders  upon  the  English,  who  were  the  first  dis- 
coverers of  Greenland,  the  whales  were  disturbed,  and  gradually,  as  other 
fish  often  do,  forsaking  the  place,  were  not  to  be  killed  so  near  the  shore  as 
before;  but  are  now  found,  and  have  been  so  ever  since,  in  the  openings 
and  space  among  the  ice,  where  they  have  deep  water,  and  where  they  go 
sometimes  a  great  many  leagues  from  the  shore. 

The  whale  fishery  begins  in  May,  and  continues  all  June  and  July ;  but 

whether  the  ships  have  good  or  bad  success,  they  must  come  away,  and  get 

dear  of  the  ice,  by  the  end  of  August;  so  that  in  the  month  of  September, 

at  farthest,  they  may  be  expected  home.     But  a  ship  that  meets  with  a 

'  fortunate  and  early  fishery  in  May,  may  return  in  June  or  July. 

The  manner  of  taking  the  Greenland  whales  is  as  follows: — Every  ship 
is  provided  with  six  boats,  to  each  of  which  belongs  six  men  for  rowing  the 
boat,  and  a  harpooner,  whose  business  it  is  to  strike  the  whale  with  bis 
harpoon.  Two  of  these  boats  are  kept  constantly  on  the  watch,  at  some 
distance  from  the  ship,  fastened  to  pieces  of  ice,  and  are  relieved  by  othen 
every  four  hours.  As  soon  as  a  wlutle  is  perceived,  both  the  boats  set  oat 
in  pursuit  of  it,  and  if  either  of  them  can  come  up  before  the  whale  finally 
descends,  which  is  known  by  his  throwing  up  his  tail,  the  harpooner  dis- 
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ehargea  bis  haipoon  at  him.  There  ia  no  difficoltf  in  '■^'""■f  the  place 
wbeie  tbe  -whsle  is  ta  be  etnick,  as  some  hare  auerted ;  tor  tbwc  creatnrei 
only  eome  up  to  the  rariaea  in  order  to  spoilt  up  the  water,  oi  iltnr,  as  the 
fiaheniien  teim  it,  and  therefoie  always  keep  the  soft  and  Tolnerable  part 
of  theii  bodies  nbore  water.  As  soon  as  the  whale  is  atmclc,  the  men  set 
up  one  of  their  oars  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  as  a  signal  to  those  in  the 
ship.  On  perceiving  this,  the  watchman  alarms  all  the  test,  with  the  cry 
oP/Bli!  fall!  upon  which  all  the  other  boats  are  immediately  sent  out  to 
the  assistance  of  the  first. 


The  whak  firtding  himself  wotmded,  imu  off  vrith  prodigioas  riolenee. 
Smnetiraes  he  desceoda  perpendiralarly ;  atothers  goes  offhoriaontally  ata 
small  depth  below  the  sm^aee.  The  rope  which  is  fastened  to  the  harpoon 
is  about  two  himdi«d  hthoma  long,  and  properly  coiled  up,  that  it  may 
be  freely  given  ont  as  therv  is  a  demand  for  it.  At  first,  the  relodty  with 
which  this  line  rans  orer  the  side  of  the  boat  is  so  gt«at,  that  it  is  wetted 
la  prerent  its  taking  6re ;  bat  in  a  short  time  the  strength  of  the  \rttBle 
begins  to  fail,  and  die  fishermen,  instead  of  letting  out  more  rope,  strive  as 
Bonch  as  possible  to  pull  back  what  is  given  out  already,  thoo^  they  always 
find  themselves  necessitated  to  yield  at  last  to  the  efibrts  of  die  animal,  to 
pierent  bis  sinking  their  boat.  If  he  runs  ont  die  tivo  himdred  fathoms 
id  line  contained  in  one  boat,  that  belonging  to  another  is  immediately 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  first,  and  so  on;  and  there  have  been  instances, 
where  all  the  n^  belongiDg  to  the  six  boats  has  been  necesnry,  ihongh 
half  that  <]iianttly  is  seldom  raqnired.  The  iriiale  cannot  stay  long  below 
water,  bnt  again  cornea  up  to  blow;  and  being  now  much  fatigned  and 
wooded,  stays  longer  above  water  than  usual.  This  gives  another  boat 
time  to  come  up  with  him,  and  he  is  again  struck  with  a  harpoon.    He 
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again  deaceuds,  but  with  leu  force  than  before ;  and  iriien  he  comes  up 
again,  is  generally  incapaUe  of  deacending,  but  niflen  himielf  to  be  wonnd- 
ed  and  killed  with  long  lances,  with  which  the  men  are  pronded  tot  the 
purpose.  He  is  knows  to  be  near  death  when  he  spouis  up  the  water  deep- 
ly tinged  with  blood. 

The  whale  being  dead,  is  lashed  along  side  the  ship.  Tbey  then  lay  it 
on  one  side,  and  put  two  ropes,  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  in  the  plaM 
of  the  tail,  which,  together  with  the  fins,  is  struck  off  as  soon  as  he  is  taken, 


to  keep  these  eztiemities  above  water.  On  the  off  aide  of  the  ^lale  are 
two  boats,  to  receive  the  pieces  of  fat,  utensils,  and  men,  that  might  other- 
vrise  fall  iniD  the  water  on  that  side.  These  prectuitioiu  being  taken,  three 
or  four  men  with  irons  at  their  feet,  to  prevent  slipping,  get  on  the  whale, 
and  begin  to  cut  out  pieces  of  about  three  feet  thick  and  eight  long,  which 
are  hauled  up  at  the  capstan  or  windlass.  When  the  fat  is  ail  got  oS^  they 
cut  off  the  whiskers  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  an  axe.  Before  they  are  cut,  they 
are  all  ladied  to  keep  them  firm ;  which  also  facilitates  the  cutting,  and, 
prevents  them  from  falling  into  the  sea.  When  on  board,  five  or  six  of 
them  are  bundled  together,  and  properly  stowed ;  and  aAer  all  is  got  off, 
the  carcass  is  turned  adrift,  and  derouied  by  the  beats,  who  an  very  (ooi 
of  it.  In  proportion  as  the  large  pieces  of  fat  are  cut  oS,  the  rest  of  the 
crew  are  employed  in  slicing  them  smaller,  and  picking  out  all  th«  lean. 
When  this  is  prepared,  they  stow  il  under  the  deck,  where  it  lies  till  Ae 
fot  of  all  the  whales  is  on  board  ;  then  cutting  it  still  smaller,  they  pot  it 
1^  in  casks  in  the  hold,  oammiug  them  very  full  aad  close.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  to  Mil  homewards,  where  the  fat  is  l«  be  boiled  and  melted 
down  into  train  (hL 
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A  late  impiDvement  has  been  made  b  the  method  of  dischftrging  the 
lurpoon,  Damely,  by  Bhooting  it  out  of  a  kind  of  tieivel  or  miuquetooD ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  since  this  improvement  wu  made,  the  whale  fishing 
ships  hare  had  better  sacces*  than  before. 


The  Sesh  of  this  animal  is  a  daintp  to  some  natitms ;  and  the  sarages 
of  Gieenland,  as  well  as  those  near  the  south  pole,  are  fond  of  it  to  distno- 
tion.  They  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  oil,  which  is  a  first-rate  delicaqr, 
TIm  finding  a  dead  whale  is  an  adrentiue  considered  among  the  fortunate 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  They  make  their  abode  beside  it ;  and  seldom 
remove  till  they  have  left  nothing  but  die  bones. 


CLASS    SECOND— BIRDS. 

Vertebrated  animals  with  red  and  warm  hlood^  respiring  hy  lungSj  and  the 
young  of  which  are  produced  from  eggs,  .  B^dypofvered  with  feathers,  and 
general  conformation  organized  for  fymgi 

The  arrangement  of  birds  into  orders,  has  for  its  basis  the  conformation 
of  the  bill  and  feet ;  which  are  adapted  to  their  different  modes  of  living 
and  food.  Birds  of  prey  are  characterized  by  a  hooked  bill,  and  feet  armed 
with  strong  and  crooked  nails.  Climbers  are  those,  the  structure  of  whose 
feet  is  calculated  for  motion  on  an  inclined  or  vertical  surface ;  and  web- 
footed  birds  are  evidently  adapted  for  swimming.  Others^  a^^,  have  the 
legs  very  long  and  naked,  for  wading ;  and  a  large  number,,  with  the  claws 
short  and-  feeble;,  live  chiefly  on  insects.  But  though  it  .1^  nhus  easy  to 
separate  the  more  strongly  matked  groups  into  extended  femilies,  yet  it 
has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  distribute  them  in  subordinate  groups, 
M  a^  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  species  in  a  class  so  widely  extended. 
In  adopting  the  arrangement  of  Tem|ginck,  therefore,  though  his  orders 
are  more  numerous,  than  those  proposed  by  Ouvier  and  Vieillot,  yet  the 
feaooilies  of  the  latter  are  in  much  greater  number;  and  in  an  elementary 
work,  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  follow  that  systeih  which  involves  the 
least  change  of  the  established  nomenclature,  as  likely  to  be  most  gene- 
rally useful. 

Birds  support  themselves,  and  direct  their  flight  in  the  air,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  fehes  do  in  the  water.  But  they  are  also  calculated  for 
motion  on  the  ground;  some  families  for  motion  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  through  a  mass  of  the  same  element ; 
and  their  structure  is  varied  to  suit  these  different  kinds  of  motion. 

The  part  of  the  spine  in  birds  which  corresponds  to  the  back,  is  immov- 
able, and  the  only  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  capable  of  motion,  are 
the  vertebr&e  of  the  neck,  and  those  of  the  tail.  Their  pectoral  members, 
or  arms,  are  elongated  to  wings,  proper  only  for  flight.  These  members,  or 
wings,  composed  of  one  long  finger  and  the  vestiges  of  two  others,  are 
furnished  with  long,  stiff,  but  elastic  feathers,  disposed  like  a  fan,  which 
follow  the  movement  of  the  bone,  and,  when  extended,  occupy  a  large 
surface.  The  wings  are  attached  by  a  double  clavicle,  and  are  supported 
by  a  broad  sternum,  carina  ted  in  front  like  the  keel  of  a  ship.  This  sternum 
is  formed  of  five  pieces  firmly  joined  together;  and  the  greater  or  less 
ossification  of  these  pieces,  is  always  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  bird  for 
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flight.  The  long  feathers  attached  to  what  m  v  he  tenned  the  hand,  gene- 
rally to  the  number  of  ten,  are  termed  prima  ■  .  the' secondaries,  variable 
in  number,  are  those  attached  to  the  fore-arm ;  -id  the  scapulars,  are  the 
smaller  feathers,  which  are  attached  to  the  humeius.  In  describing  birds, 
the  term  remiges  is  also  used,  to  denote  the  feathers  of  the  wings,  which 
serve  as  oars ;  and  rectrices,  those  of  the  tail,  which  have  been  considered 
to  act  as  a  rudder.  The  smaller  feathen,  which  cover  the  base  of  the  wing 
and  tail,  are  termed  tecirke»^  The  anterior  extremities,  destined  to  support 
them  in  flight,  can  neither  4e  used  for  prehension  nor  support,  and  birds 
thus  take  objects  from  the  ground  by  their  mouth.  The  neck  is  elongated, 
and  the  body  thrown  fotward,  that  the  bill  may  easily  reach  the  ground. 
The  pelvis  is  lengthened,  to  furnish  an  attachment  for  the  muscles,  which 
support  the  trunk  upon  the  thighs ;  and  there  is  an  arrangement  of  muscles 
going  from  the  pelvis  to  die  toes,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weight  of  the 
animal  bends  the  toes,  and  enables  it  to  sleep  perched  upon  one  foot. 

The  bony  part  of  the  tail  is  ^ort,  but  it  carries  a  row  of  strong  feathers, 
which,  spreading,  contribute  to  support  the  bird.  The  number  of  these 
feathers  is  l^eneraUy  twelve,  sometimes  fourteen,  and  in  the  galluue  eigh- 
teen. The  le^  have  a  fermur,  and  a  tibia,  and  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
are  represented  by  a  single  bone.  The  toes  are  attached  Ip  the  tarsus,  and 
are  generally  three  before  and  a  kind  of  thumh.  behii^d;  which,  however,  is 
sometimes  wanting.  In  the  swalloW  it  is  directed  forwards.  In  the  climb- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  the  external  toe  and  thumb  are  directed  backwards. 
The  number  of  joints  increases  in  each  toe,  counting  from  the  thumb,  which 
has  two,  to  the  external  toe,  which  has  five.  Birds  with  toes  entirely  free, 
are  adapted  to  walk  or  hop  on  a  horizontal  surface,  such  as  the  domestic 
fowl.  Others  with  two  toes  behind  and  two  before,  such  as  the  parrot, 
walk  with  difficulty,  but  climb  with  facility;  and  others  again,  such  as 
ducks  and  swans,  with  the  toes  united  by  a  membrane,  are  chiefly  calculat- 
ed for  motion  in  the  water.  The  bill  in  birds  is  covered  with  a  corneous 
substance,  and  as  these  animals  svrallow  their  food  without  mastication, 
they  are  not  furnished  with  teeth.  The  upper  njandilHe  is  formed  chiefly 
of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  prolonged  behind  into  two  arches,  of  which  the 
internal  is  composed  of  the  palate  bones,  and  the  external  of  the  maxillary 
and  jugal  bones;  and  this  mandible  is  united  to  the  cranium  by  elastic 
laminse.  The  bill  is  constructed  less  for  bruising  the  food  than  for  seizing 
and  dividing  it ;  and  thus  from  the  greater  solidity  and  length  of  this  organ, 
the  nature  of  the  food  may  be  inferred.  The  bill,  or  beak,  is  sometimes 
furnished  at  its  origin,  with  a  fleshy  or  membranous  caruncle,  which  is 
called  the  cere;  and  sometimes  the  beak  is  prolonged  upon  the  forehead 
into  a  kind  of  horn  or  helmet,  as  in  the  calao.  The  two  mandibles  move- 
able upon  one  another,  through  the  medium  of  an  intermediate  bone,  placed 
at  the  articulation,  is  a  distinguishing  anatomical  character,  in  the  structure 
of  the  jaws  of  birds.    The  quills  and  feathers  are  composed  of  a  bearded  or 
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webbed  stem,  hollowed  at  iu  base;  these  webs  or  horizontal  feathers  are 
Bgain  themsdves  webbed  by  still  smaller  ones;  and  the  texture,  strength, 
lustre,  and  general  form  of  these  feathers  are  infinitely  varied.    The  feathers 
fall  off  twice  a  year,  and  this  change  of  plumage  is  termed  nundting^    In 
some  species,  the  winter  plumage  differs  from  that  of  the  summer;  and  in 
the  greater  number  the  female  differs  from  the  male,  in  her  colors  bein^  less 
bright*    The  young  generally  resemble  the  female.    The  brain  of  birds  has 
the  same  general  characters  as  that  of  the  other  oyiparous  vertebiated 
animals,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  proportionally  greater  volume,  which 
often  exceeds  that  of  the  Mammalia.     But  this  apparent  magnitude  is 
caused  by  tubercles  analogous  to  the  corpora  striata^  and  not  by  the  hemis- 
pheres, which  are  very  small  and  without  circumvolutions.    The  cerebel- 
lum is  of  considerable  size,  without  lateral  lobes,  and  almost  completely 
formed  by  the  vermiform  process.     The  trachea  or  windpipe,  in  birds,  is 
formed  of  complete  rings.    At  its  bifurcation,  is  a  glottis,  provided  with 
muscles,  termed  the  inferior  larynx.    This  is  the  organ  which  produces  the 
^oe  of  birds ;  and  it  is  afterwards  modified  by  the  length,  breadth,  and 
elasticity  of  the  trachea,  and  its  orifice  in  the  throat.    The  upper  larynx  is 
simple.    The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  not  in  birds  separated  by  a  fleshy 
partition  from  the  abdomen.     The  lungs  adhere  to  the  spine,  and  com* 
municate  wiUi  many  membranous  sacs,  situate  in  the  abdomen,  under  the 
axUla,  and  even  in  the  cavities  of  the  larger  bones,  the  substance  of  the 
hill,  uid  in  the  fistulous  portions  of  the  quills.    The  great  quantity  of  air 
which  birds  respire,  appears  to  have  effect  upon  all  their  motions.    They 
respire,  it  may  be  said,  as  well  by  the  branches  of  the  aorta,  as  by  those 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.    It  is  believed  that  the  'temperature  to  which  the 
bodies  of  birds  is  raised  in  hatching,  and  the  great  muscular  force  which 
they  exert  in  almost  continued  flight  for  many  days,  depends  upon  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  the  blood.    Birds,  like  all  the  vertebrated  animals,  possess 
five  senses;  but  in  this  class,  that  of  touch  is  least  perfect.    Their  feathers 
prevent  them  from  receinng,  by  immediate  contact,  the  impressions  of  the 
object  which  they  touch ;  and  their  feet  are  enveloped  in  corneous  laminse, 
or  scales,  which  materially  blunt  sensation.    All  enjoy  the  organ  of  sight; 
and  by  a  particular  mechanism  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  they  are  enabled 
to  pecceive  objects  at  a  distance  with  the  same  facility  as  when  near  the 
body.    Besides  the  two  ordinary  eyelids,  there  is  always  a  third  semi-trans- 
parent one  placed  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  which,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  remarkable  muscular  apparatus,  may  be  drawn  before  the  eye  like  a 
curtain.    The  cornea  is  very  convex.     Althou^  birds  have  no  external 
cartilaginous  ear,  all  appear  to  enjoy  the  faculty  of  feeling.    Some  of  the 
nocturnal  birds  have  the  auditory  opening  surrounded  by  feathers.     The 
organs  of  smell  are  concealed  in  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
nasal  openings  determine  their  form.     The  sense  of  smell  in  the  vultore 
and  raven,  is  said  to  be  so  very  acute,  that  they  can  smell  carrion  at  a  very 
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great  distance ;  but  this,  from  recent  obserration,  seems,  doubtful.    The 
tongue  in  birds,  is  supported  by  a  production  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  taste  is  not  very  delicate.    Digestion  in  birds  is  in  proportion  to  tlie 
actiyity  of  their  life,  and  the  quantity  of  their  respiration.    The  stomach  is 
composed  first  of  the  crop,  which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  cesophagus  at  the 
base  of  the  neck.    The  food  remains  in  this  duct  for  some  time,  and  there 
imbibes  a  fluid  analogous  to  the  salira,  which  is  secreted  from  the  inside 
of  the  canal.    When  softened  by  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  it  passes 
little  by  little  into  a  muscular  bag,  called  the  gizzard,  where  the  food  is 
triturated  the  more  easily,  that  many  species  swallow  little  stones  to  in- 
crease the  effect.    The  gizzard,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  strongest  in  the 
birds  which  hare  slender  bills,  and  which  are  of  course  unable  to  break 
down  their  food ;  in  those  which  feed  on  fish  or  flesh,  the  muscles  are  much 
weaker,  and  the  stomach  is  almost  membranous.     By  the  outlet  of  this 
stomach,^  the  food,  reduced  to  a  species  of  chyme,  flows  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  the  nutritious  parts  are  absorbed,  and  the 
remainder  expelled  by  a  doaca,  an  orifice  common  to  the  urinary  and  genital 
organs.     Birds,  such  as  the  partridge  and  common  fowl,  whose  young  are 
able  to  walk  and  feed  themselyes  on  their  departuie  from  the  egg,  do  not 
generally  Utc  in  pairs.    One  male  serves  many  females,  and  the  young  are 
entirely  trusted  tt>  the  maternal  care.    The  greater  part  of  birds,  however, 
are  blind  and  helpless  at  their  birth,  and  their  parents  are  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  subsistence.     Pigeons  disgorge  half 
digested  grains,  to  feed  their  young;  and  linnets  bring  them  larvae  of 
insects,  or  the  soft  parts  of  other  animals.    These  live  always  in  pairs, 
construct  their  nest  with  great  care,  and  constantly  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  each  species  appropriates  for  this  purpose  certain  materials.    All  possess 
a  kind  of  instinct  which  leads  them  to  choose  the  most  convenient  places 
for  their  nests,  such  as  best  afford  concealment,  or  which  render  them 
inaccessible  to  their  enemies*    In  birds  the  ova  exist  already  formed  in  the 
mother  before  fecundation ;  and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  eggs  laid 
without  impregnation,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  which  produce 
young.    Fecundation,  in  most  of  the  st>eeies,  is  accomplished  by  mere  juxta- 
position.   The  eggs  of  birds  differ  much  in  the  color  of  their  calcareous 
covering.     They  have  generally  the  form  of  an  elongated  ball,  and  one 
of  their  extremities  is  thicker  than  the  other.    The  fecundated  eggs  require 
a  certain  heat,  to  be  hatched;  and  the  observation  of  this  fact  has  led  to 
the  practice  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  of  hatching  large  broods  of  chickens 
by  artificial  heat.    The  dass  of  birds,  though  not  apparently  so  useful  to 
man  as  Mammalia;  serve  important  purposes  in  the  general  economy  of 
nature.    Those  whose  food  is  chiefly  insects,  check  the  excessive  reproduc- 
tion of  insect  races,  and  for  this  purpose  migrate  at  certain  seasons  to  places 
where  their  food  abounds.    The  indiscriminate  destruction  of  crows  and 
sparrows,  in  some  districts,  has  accordingly  been  found  to  give  rise  to  an 
52 
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infinitely  more  prejudicial  multiplication  of  creatures,  still  moredestractiTe. 
Some  families  of  birds  destroy  field  mice,  snakes,  frogs,  and  lizards;  and 
others  again,  are  led  by  choice  to  feed  on  carrion,  or  dead  animal  matter. 
Birds,  besides,  are  extensive  agents  in  the  spread  of  vegetables  and  even 
animals.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  wild  ducks,  in  their  emigrations^  carry 
impregnated  spawn  into  remote  ponds,  and  thus  stock  them  with  fish ;  and 
many  by  swallowing  seeds  whole,  and  subsequently  expelling  them,  are  the 
means  of  spreading  vegetation  over  an  extent  of  surface  which  scarcely 
any  other  means  could  accbmplish.  A  great  portion  of  this  class  and 
their  eggs  may  be  used  as  food ;  and  the  feathers  of  many,  form  an  object 
of  commerce. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  in  the  history  of  birds,  than  their'  periodical 
migrations.  That  these  are  connected  in  some  measure  with  the  necessity 
of  a  supply  of  food,  and  the  impulse  of  reproduction,  is  almost  demonstrated; 
but  the  instinctive  feeling  which  guides  them,  without  compass,  across  seas 
and  continents,  and  enables  ^em  to  migrate  at  certain  periods,  correspond- 
ing with  the  production  of  their  food  in  distant  countries,  can  only  be 
referred  to  one  Great  Source.  , 

Who  bade  the  stork,  Coloinbaa-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 
Who  caUs  the  council,  states  the  certain  day? 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way? 

The  flights  of  migratory  birds  have  been  noticed  from  the  earliest  periods ; 
<'the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and 
the  crane,  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming."  And,  as 
if  their  passage  through  the  air,  or  the  structure  of  their  bodies  made  them 
sooner  perceive  the  incipient  changes  of  the  weather,  the  appearance  and 
cries  of  birds  have  long  been  considered  to  afibrd  presages  of  the  coming 
storm,  or  the  cessation  of  the  tempest.  The  institution  of  a  college  of 
Augnrs,  at  Rome,  may  therefore  be  conceived  to  have  reference  to  something 
better  than  mere  superstition;  and  though  the  flight  of  particular  species 
might,  in  the  hands  of  interested  individuals,  be  made  to  presage  the  vriabed 
for  result  of  a  battle,  or  direct  a  march  already  determined  on,  yet,  in  the 
absence  6f  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  appearance  or  disappearance 
and  cries  of  birds,  were  the  signals  for  the  husbanuiman  to  sow  his  fields,  or 
to  secure  his  crop. 

Jam  Tens  prsenunda  venit  hinmdo. — Ond. 
Now  comes  the  swallow,  harbinger  of  spring. 

Turn  comix  plena  plunum  vocat  tmproba  voce.— Fir^. 

The  crow  with  dam<»ous  cries  the  shower  demands. — DiytL 

In  this  country,  the  great  migrations  of  birds  take  place  in  spring  and 
autumii.    Those  which  arrive  in  spring,  come  from  warmer  climates,  and, 
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after  incubation,  leave  ns  in  autumn ;  and  another  host,  chiefly  .palmipedes, 
from  the  arctic  regions,  arrive  in  autumn,  pass  the  winter  on  our  lakes  and 
shores,  and  depart  again  in  spring.    Each  species  has  a  particular  mode 
of  flight,  in  these  annual  journeys,  and  a  certain  period  of  arrival  and 
departure.    Assembled  in  large  flocks,  the  cranes  cleave  the  air  in  the  form 
of  a  long  triangle ;  wild  geese  fly  in  angular  lines ;  and  the  smaUer  birds 
associate  in  less  numerous  families,  and  reach  their  destination  in  less  con- 
tinued flights.     One  of  the  most  curious  particulars  connected  with  the 
annual  migrations  of  birds,  is  the  circumstance  of  individuals  returning  for 
a  series  of  years  to  the  same  nestling  places.    Spallanzani  having  tied  a 
thread  of  red  silk  round  the  leg  of  a  swallow,  which  built  its  nest  in  his 
window,  saw  for  three  seasons  the  same  stranger,  with  its  progeny,  annually 
appear.     Ekmark  remarked  a  lame  starling,  which  occupied  the  same  nest 
in  the  hole  of  an  old  alder,  for  a  period  of  eight  years ;  and  similar  instances 
are  on  record,  concerning  many  other  species  of  mi^tory  birds.    This 
wonderful  direction  of  instinct,  which  divides  the  innumerable  flocks  of 
birds  in  their  progress  northward,  and  leads  particular  families  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  same  roof,  or  the  same  chimney  top,  which  formerly 
sheltered  them,  affords  a  subject  not  the  least  worthy  of  contemplation, 
among  the  thousand  instances  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  which  arrest  the 
student  of  nature,  at  every  step  of  his  progress.    The  flight  of  birds  is  very 
rapid.    Birds  of  prey  have  been  observed  to  fly  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
leagues  in  an  hour.    A  falcon  belonging  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  escaping 
from  Fontainbl^au,  was  found  next  day  at  Malta,  a  distance  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  recognized  from  the  ring  on  its  leg.    Sir  Hans 
Sloane  mentions  that,  at  Barbadoes,  the  guUs  came  to  feed,  and  returned 
two  hundred  miles  the  same  day.    And  Mr  Audubon  relates  of  the  migra- 
tory pigeons  of  America,  that  they  have  been  killed  in  the  neighborjiu)od 
of  New  York  with  rice  in  their  crops,  collected  in  the  fields  of  Geoigia  and 
Carolina,  the  nearest  points  at  which  this  supply  could  have  been  obtained. 
Reasoning  from  the  fact,  that  the  food  of  pigeons  is  entirely  digested  in 
twelve  hours,  Mr  Audubon  concludes  that  they  must  have  travelled  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles  in  six  hours.     Birds  in  general  live  long, 
considering  how  early  they  arrive  at  maturity.    Swans  are  said  to  live  for 
a  hundred  years ;  and  the  pelican  arrives  at  a  similar  age.    Carnivorous 
birds,  particularly  the  eagle,  live  to  a  very  great  age,  perhaps  beyond  a 
century ;  the  raven  for  a  still  longer  period ;  and  parrots  have  been  known 
to  live  from  sixty  to  eighty  years.    The  life  of  gallinaceous  birds,  such  as 
the  domestic  fowl,  the  pheasant,  and  the  partridge,  seldom  exceeds  twelve 
or  twenty  years. 
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ORDER    I.— RAPACES. 

BniDs  of  this  order  have  the  bill  short  and  strong ;  upper  mandible  coffer- 
ed at  its  base  by  a  membrane  or  cere,  compressed  on  the  sides  and  hooked 
towards  its  extremity ;  nostrils  open ;  legs  strong,  moscular,  short  or 
medium  length,  feathered  to  the  knee  or  toes ;  toes  three  before  and  one 
behind,  divided,  or  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  rough  below,  armed 
with  powerful  claws,  sharp,  retractile,  and  hooked.  Nearly  all  these  birds 
live  on  animal  food ;  the  females  are  always  larger  than  the  males.  The 
number  of  their  eggs  seldom  exceeds  four. 


THE    FULVOUS,    OR    GRIFFON    VULTURE.i 

This  noble  species  of  vulture,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  birds  of  {nrey 
of  the  Old  Continent,  measuring  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in 
length,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings,  is  found 
on  the  lofty  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  not  anoom- 
mon  during  the  summer,  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  but  it  is  said  to  retreat 
in  winter,  to  the  north  of  Africa,  extending  itself,  according  to  Le  Vaillant, 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  nest  of  the  griffon  vulture,  is  formed  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  It  lays 
from  two  to  four  eggs,  which  are  of  a  grayish  white,  with  numerous  spots 

1  VvUurfulvu8f  LiN.  The  genus  VuUur  has  the  bill  thick  and  short,  dee|Kr  than 
broad ;  its  base  covered  by  a  cere ;  upper  mandible  straight,  bent  towards  the  point ;  un- 
der mandible  straight,  rounded,  and  inclined  at  the  point ;  head  naked,  or  oovered  with  a 
short  down ;  nostrils  naked,  lateral,  opening  diagonally  towards  the  edge  of  the  oere ; 
legs  strong,  furnished  with  slightly  bent  claws  j  the  middle  toe  largest,  aod  united  with 
the  exterior  one  at  the  base. 

Of  the  characters  the  most  obvious,  is  the  absence  of  feathers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
on  the  head  and  neck,  a  mark  of  distinction  which,  like  bU  the  rest,  is  cknelv  connected 
with  the  habits  of  the  birds.  Thus  a  falling  off,  or  thinning  of  the  feathers,  is  toe  freqaent 
result  of  feeding  upon  flesh,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  barrenness  of  these 
parts  in  the  vultures,  enables  }hem,  mqireover,  to  burrow  in  the  putrid  carcasses  on  which 
they  ]>rev,  without  risk  of  soiling  their  plumage. 

Their  largely  extended  nostrib,  and  tne  great  in^mal  developement  of  these  organs, 
would  seem  to  be  of  manifest  use  in  guidmg  the  vultures  to  their  prev,  which  they  are 
generally  believed  to  scent  from  a  great  distance.  It  has.  however.  Seen  lately  main- 
tained by  a  most  acute  observer  of  the  habits  of  birds,  mr  Audubon,  that  this  belief, 
which  his  been  entertained  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  is  founded  in  error,  and  that  the 
vultures  are  directed  to  their  prey  by  sight  alone ;  the  loiVy  pitch  at  which  they  fly,  and 
the  surpassing  excellence  of  tneir  vision,  enabling  them  to  detect  it  at  an  almost  mcon- 
ceivable  distance.  Several  of  the  experiments  brought  forward  by  that  gentleman,  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis,  appear  at  first  si§[ht  almost  decisive  of  toe  question.  But  we 
cannot  consent  to  abandon  the  received  opimon,  corroborated  as  it  is  to  the  fullest  extent, 
by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  organs  of  smell,  until  repeated  exp^iments  shall  have 
placed  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  jpoint  out  the  great  utility  of  the  strong,  deep  curved  bill 
of  most  of  the  vultures  in  teannjg  to  pieces  the  carcasses  on  which  they  feed  and  ooDsisn- 
ing  them  in  large  masses  to  their  maws.  The  nakedness  of  their  legs  may  be  regaioed 
as  dependent  on  the  same  causes,  and  serving  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  their  heads 
and  necks. 
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of  &  Terr  lif^l  and  diluted  red.  Like  oil  the  other  buds  of  its  tribe,  it  Teeda 
prlDcipallr  upon  dead  carcMsea,  to  which  it  is  frequently  attracted  in  Tery 
considerable  nombers.  When  it  has  once  made  a  lodgment  upon  its  prey, 
it  rarely  qaiia  the  banquet  nrtule  a  morsel  of  fle^  remains ;  so  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  it  perched  upon  a  putrefying  corpse  for  sererel  succesuve 
days.  It  noTer  attempts  to  carry  off  a  portion,  evin  to  satisfy  its  young ;  but 
feeds  them  by  discharging  the  half  digested  morsel  from  its  maw.  Sometimes, 
but  TCry  rarely,  it  makes  its  prey  of  living  victims;  and  even  then  of  nich 
only  as  are  incapable  of  offering  the  smallest  resistance ;  fbr  in  a  contest 
for  superiority,  it  has  not  that  advantage  which  is  possessed  by  the  ftlcon 
tribes,  of  lacerating  its  enemy  with  its  talons,  and  must  therefore  rely  upon 
the  force  of  its  beak  alone.  It  is  only,  however,  when  no  other  mode  of 
satiating  its  appetite  presents  itself,  that  it  has  recourse  to  the  desbuction 
of  other  animals  for  its  subsistence. 


After  feeding,  it  is  seen  fixed  for  hours  in  one  unvaried  posture,  patiently 
waiting  tmtil  the  work  of  d^estion  is  completed,  and  the  stimulus  of  hunger 
is  renewed,  to  enable  and  to  urge  it  to  mount  again  into  the  upper  region* 
cf  the  air,  and  fly  abroad  in  quest  of  its  necessary  food.  If  violently  dis- 
turbed af^  a  full  meal,  it  is  incapable  of  fli^t  until  it  has  disgorged  the 
contents  of  its  stosiach ;  lightened  of  which,  aitd  freed  from  tbeit  debilitat- 
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ing  effects,  it  is  immedialelr  in  b  condition  to  soai  to  such  a  pitdi  as,  in 
spite  of  its  magnitude,  to  become  inrisible  to  human  sight. 

In  captivity,  it  sppean  to  have  do  other  desire,  than  that  of  obtaining  its 
regular  supply  of  food.  So  long  as  that  is  avoided  it,  it  manifests  a  perfect 
iodifference  to  the  circnniataitces  in  idiich  it  is  placed. 


THE    CONDOR.i 


That  the  Tulgar  opinion  of  the  immense  size  and  ferocity  of  this,  thf 
largest  of  the  American  birds  of  prey,  ^oold  hare  extended  its  influence  over 
the  minds  even  of  scientific  zoologists,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  aSbrding 

<  Cottorlei  gryphtit,  Tsmhikci.  The  noui  CatharUi  hu  the  b«k  long,  anaipna- 
«1, Mnight, bent  lomudi  the  point;  obk  nsJced, coTeriaff  nwre  than  htdf  tin  beak;  nppu 
mudiblc  tinned  towiidi  (he  point  t  head  ablong,  naked,  u  veil  at  (be  upper  part  of  tbr 
nech;  ooniili  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  neullie  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible,  loogidtdi- 
nally  cleft,  broad,  sometimes  Aarmaiu(ed  by  fleshy  appendagei ;  legs  vith  tanus  naked, 
ooieor  leurieadei',  middle  (oe  long,  and  onited  la  t&e  eateiisr  me  at  tlte  baae. 
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just  groumds  of  ioiprise,  when  we  consider  how  very  imperfectly  the  condor 
was  known  to  natoralists  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen« 
tiiry.  Twenty  years  ago,  one  or  two  mutilated  specimens  formed  the  only 
memorials  of  its  existence,  in  the  cabinets  of  Etirope ;  and  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  living  bird  was  derived  from  the  relations  of  travellers,  for  the  most 
part  but  little  conversant  with  natural  history,  many  of  whom  merely 
repeated,  without  examination,  such  stories  as  they  found  current ;  while 
others,  less  scrupulous  or  more  fanciful,  drew  on  their  invention  for  those 
additional  traits  which  they  considered  necessary  to  render  the  imaginary 
likeness  perfect.  Thus,  the  condor  of  the  Andes  was  compared  to  the  fabled 
roc,  of  Eastern  mythology ;  and  this  monstrous  fabrication  of  ignorant 
credulity  was  declared  to  be  fully  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  th^  stupen- 
dous native  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  modem  travellers, 
the  learned  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  completely  to  dispel  the  mist  of  prejudice, 
which  had  so  long  enveloped  the  history  of  the  condor,  and  to  describe  that 
bird  such  as  it  really  exists ;  to  reduce  its  dimensions,  its  powers,  and  its 
propensities,  within  their  just  and  natural  limits,  and  to  exhibit  a  faithful 
and  highly  interesting  portrait  in  the  place  of  an  extravagant  and  grossly 
exaggerated  caricature. 

The  condor  forms  the  t3rpe  of  a  genus,  a  second  species  of  which  is  the 
king  of  ^e  vultures,  of  British  writers.  They  are  both  peculiar  to  the  New 
World,  but  approadi,  in  their  most  essential  characters,  very  closely  to  the 
vultures  of  the  Old  Continent,  diflfering  from  the  latter  principally  in  the 
large  fleshy,  or  rather  cartilaginous  caruncle,  which  surmounts  their  beaks ; 
in  the  large  size  of  their  oval  and  longitudinal  nostrils,  placed  almost  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  cere ;  and  in  the  comparative  length  of  their  quill 
feathers,  the'  third  being  the  longest  of  the  series.  The  most  important 
of  these  differences,  the  size  and  position  of  their  nostrils,  appears  to  be 
well  calculated  to  add  to  the  already  highly  powerful  sense  of  smell  possess- 
ed by  the  typical  vultures,  and  for  which  these  birds  have  been  almost 
proverbially  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages.  There  is  also  a  third  species, 
the  Califomian  vulture,  rivalling  the  condor  in  bulk,  and  agreeing,  in  every 
respect,  with  the  generic  characters  of  the  group,  except  in  the  existence 
of  the  caruncle,  of  which  they  are  entirely  destitute. 

In  size  the  condor  is  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  bearded  griffin, 
the  lammergeyer  of  the  Alps,  with  which  Buffop  was  disposed  conjecturally 
to  confound  it,  but  to  which  it  bears  at  most  but  a  distant  relation.  The 
greatest  authentic  measurement  scarcely  carries  the  extent  of  its  wings 
beyond  fourteen  feet,  and  it  appears  rarely  to  attain  so  gigantic  a  size. 
M.  Humboldt  met  with  none  that  exceeded  nine  feet,  and  was  assured  by 
ii^u&y  credible  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quito,  that  they* had  never 
shot  any  that  measured  more  than  eleven.  The  lengdi  of  a  male  specimen, 
somewhat  less  than  nine  feet  in  expanse,  was  three  feet  three  inches  from 
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the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  and  its  hei^^t,  when 
perching,  with  the  neck  partly  withdrawn,  two  feet  eight  inches.  Its  beak 
was  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  qoarter  in 
depth,  when  closed. 

The  beak  of  the  condor  is  straight  at  the  base,  bat  the  upper  mandible 
becomes  arched  towards  the  point,  and  terminates  in  a  strong  and  well 
eunred  hook.  The  basal  half  is  of  an  ash  brown,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion towards  the  point  is  nearly  white.  The  head  and  neck  are  bare  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  a  hard,  wrinkled,  dusky  reddish  skin,  on  inrhich 
are  scattered  some  short  brown  or  blackish  hairs.  On  the  top  of  the  head, 
which  is  much  flattened  above,  and  extending  some  distance  along  the 
beak,  is  attached  an  oblong,  firm  caruncle,  or  comb,  covered  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  skin  which  invests  the  head.  This  organ  is  peculiar  to  the  male. 
It  is  connected  to  the  beak  only  in  its  anterior  part,  and  is  separated  from 
it  at  the  base  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  of  the  air  to 
the  large  oval  nostrils,  which  are  situated  beneath  it  at  that  part.  Behind 
the  eyes,  which  are  somewhat  elongated,  and  not  sunk  beneath  the  general 
surface  of  the  head,  the  skin  of  the  neck  is,  as  it  were,  gathered  into  a 
series  of  descending  folds,  extending  obliquely  from  the  back  of  the  head, 
over  the  temples,  to  the  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  there  connected  an- 
teriorly with  a  lax  membrane  or  wattle,  capable  of  being  dilated  at  plea- 
sure, like  that  of  the  common  turkey.  The  neck  is  marked  bynymeoous, 
deep  parallel  folds,  produced  by  the  habit  of  retracting  the  head,  in  which  the 
bird  indulges  when  at  rest.  In  this  position  scarcely  any  part  of  the  neck 
is  visible. 

Round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  both  sexes,  the  female  as  well  as  the 
male,  are  furnished  with  a  broad  white  ruff,  of  downy  feathers,  which  forms 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  naked  skin  above  and  the  true  feathers 
covering  the  body  below  it.  All  the  other  feathers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wing  coverts  and  the  secondary  quUl  feathers,  are  of  a  bright  black, 
generally  mingled  with  a  grayish  tinge  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  In  the 
female,  the  wing  coverts  are  blackish  gray ;  but  the  male  has  their  paints, 
and  -frequently  as  much  as  half  their  length,  white.  The  wings  of  the 
latter  are  oonsequently  distinguished  from  those  of  the  female  by  their  large 
white  patches.  The  secondary  quUl  feathers  of  both  sexes  are  ynhite  on  the 
outer  side.  The  tail  is  short  and  wedge-shaped.  The  legs  are  exces- 
sively thick  and  powerful,  and  are  colored  of  a  bluish  gny,  intermingled 
with  whitish  streaks.  Their  elongated  toes  are  united  at  the  base  by  a' 
loose  but  very  apparent  membrane,  and  are  terminated  by  long,  blaek 
talons,  of  considerable  thickness,  but  very  little  curved.  The  hinder  toe  is 
much  shorter  than  the  rest ;  and  its  talon,  althou^  more  distinctly  cmrved, 
is  equally  wanting  in  strength ;  a  deficiency  which  renders  the  foot  much 
less  powerful  as  an  organ  of  prehension  thim  that  of  any  other  of  the  large 
birds  of  the  raptorial  order. 
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The  condor  has  bgen  observed  throughout  the  whole  range  of  that  im- 
mense chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  continent  of  South  America, 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  seventh  degree  of  north  latitude.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  much  more  common  in  Peru  and  Chili,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  chain,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  at  an  elevation 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Here,  in 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  they  may  be  seen  grouped  together  to  the 
number  of  three  or  four,  but  never  in  the  large  troops  in  which  the  true 
vultures  sometimes  assemble,  on  the  bold  points  of  the  jutting  rocks,  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  designated  by  the  natives  with  names 
derived  from  the  bird  that  haunts  their  pinnacles.  It  is  only  when  driven 
by  hunger,  that  it  descends  into  the  plains,  which  it  quits  as  soon  as  its 
appetite  is  satiated,  unable,  as  it  would  seem,  to  support  for  any  great 
length  of  time  the  increased  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  wanner 
temperature  of  the  lower  world.  On  such  occasions,  it  rarely  perches  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  but  generally  takes  up  a  position  on  the  ground, 
for  resting  on  which  its  comparatively  straight  talons  are  peculiarly  fitted. 
It  is  said  that  the  female  bird  builds  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the 
bare  rock  without  protection  of  any  kind.  These  eggs  are  stated  to  be 
perfectly  white,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  The  female  is  also  said 
to  remain  with  her  young  for  a  whole  year. 

The  habits  of  the  condor  partake  of  the  bold  ferocity  of  the  eagle,  and 
of  the  disgusting  filthiness  of  the  vulture.  Although,  like  the  latter,  it  ap- 
pears to  prefer  the  dead  carcass,  it  frequently  makes  war  upon  a  living 
prey ;  but  the  gripe  of  its  talons  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  it  to  carry 
ofi"  its  victim  through  the  air.  Two  of  these  birds,  acting  in  concert,  will 
frequently  attack  a  puma,  a  Uama,  a  calf,  or  even  a  full  grown  cow.  They 
will  pursue  the  poor  animal  with  unwearied  pertinacity,  lacerating  it  inces- 
santly with  their  beaks  and  talons,  until  it  falls  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood.  Then,  having  first  seized  upon  its  tongue,  they  proceed  to 
tear  out  its  eyes,  and  commence  their  feast  with  these  favorite  morsels. 

The  intestines  form  the  second  course  of  their  banquet,  which  is  usualljt 
continued  until  the  birds  have  gorged  themselves  so  fully  as  to  render  them- 
selves incapable  of  using  their  wings  in  flight.  The  Indians,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  this  effect  of  their  voracity,  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  it 
to  account  for  their  amusement  in  the  chase.  For  this  purpose  they  expose 
the  dead  body  of  a  horse  or  a  cow,  by  which  some  of  the  condors,  which 
are  generally  hovering  in  the  air  in  search  of  food,  are  speedily  attracted. 
As  soon  as  the  birds  have  glutted  themselves  on  the  carcass,  the  Indians 
make  their  appearance,  armed  with  the  lasso,  and  the  condors,  being  unable 
to  escape  by  flight,  are  pursued  and  caught  by  means  of  these  singular 
weapons  with  the  greatest  certainty.  This  sport  is  a  peculiar  favorite 
in  the  country,  where  it  is  held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  second  to  that  of  A 
bull-fight  alone. 
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In  tenacity  of  life,  the  condor  exceeds  almost  erery  other  bird.  M.  Ham- 
boldt  relates  that  during  his  stay  at  Riobamba,  he  was  present  at  some 
experiments  which  were  made  on  one  by  the  Indians  who  had  taken  it 
alive.  They  first  strangled  it  with  a  lasso  and  hanged  it  on  a  tree,  pnllin|r 
it  forcibly  by  the  feet  for  several  minutes ;  but  scarcely  was  the  lasso  re- 

•  moved,  when  the  bird  arose  and  walked  about  as  thouj^  nothing  had 
occurred  to  affect  it.  It  was  then  shot  with  three  baUs,  discharged  from  a 
pistol,  at  less  than  four  paces,  all  of  which  entered  its  body,  and  wounded 
it  in  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen ;  it  still,  however,  kept  its  legs.  Another 
ball  struck  its  thigh,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  This  was  preserved  by 
M.  Bonpland,  for  a  considerable  time,  as  a  memorial  of  the  circumstance. 
Ulloa  had  previously  asserted,  that  in  the  colder  parts  of  Peru,  the  skin 
of  the  condor  was  so  closely  covered  with  feathers,  that  eight  or  ten  balls 
might  be  heard  to  strike  it  without  penetrating  its  body.  M.  Humboldt*s 
bird  did  not  die  of  its  wounds  until  after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour. 

The  stories  which  have  long  been  current,  on  the  authority  of  credulous 
travellers,  imputing  to  the  condor  a  propensity  to  carry  off  young  children, 
and  even  to  attack  men  and  women,  appear  to  have  originated  solely  in 
that  common  feeling  which  delights  in  regarding  mere  possibilities  in  the 
light  of  positive  facts.  M.  Humboldt  declares  that  he  never  heard  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  child  was  carried  off;  although  the  children  of  the 
Indians  who  collect  the  snow  on  the  mountains  for  sale,  are  constantly  left 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  the  midst  of  these  birds,  and  offer,  of  course,  a 
temptation  which  would  be  irresistible  if  not  counteracted  by  some  peculiar 
instinct.  With  respect  to  the  risk  incurred  by  men,  while  he  confesses  that 
two  of  these  birds  would  be  dangerous  enemies  for  a  single  man  to  encoun- 
ter, he  states  that  he  has  frequently  approached  them  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  as  they  sat  three  or  four  together  perched  upon  the  rocks,  and  that 
they  showed  no  disposition  to  attack  him.  The  Indians  of  Quito,  moreover, 
unanimously  assured  him  that  men  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 

,  condors. 


THE    SOCIABLE    VULTURE^ 

Is  a  bird  of  extreme  rarity.  It  was  first  described  by  Le  Vaillant,  in  his 
"Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,*'  under  the  name  of  aricou;  fancifully 
derived  from  the  folding  of  the  skin  around  its  ears,  and  along  its  neck.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  it  was  afterwards  furnished  by  the  same  distin- 
guished ornithologist,  in  his  Oiseaux  d'Afrique,  where  a  full  grown  male  is 
very  accurately  figured.    We  do  not  find  that  it  has  since  been  observed  by 

1  VuUur  aiaricularia^  Daud. 
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anr  zoologiat ;  for  all  the  accounts  of  it  with  whiab  we  have  met,  are  copied 
from  Le  Vaillant. 

In  size,  this  gigantic  bird  ia  Mir  equal  to  the  condor ;  the  larger  specimen 
measuring,  according  to  Le  Vaillant,  upward*  of  ten  feet  in  the  expanse 
of  dkeir  winga.  The  head,  and  greatei  part  of  the  neck  are  of  the  color 
H*  raw  fiesfa,  uid  exhibit  in  their  adult  Mate  no  appearance  of  down  or 


feathers,  but  only  a  few  scarcely  perceptible,  scattered  hairs.  The  throat  la 
covered  with  blackirii  hairs,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind,  with  a 
kind  ol  ruff  of  crisped  and  curled  feathets  of  the  same  color ;  within  which, 
the  bird  withdraws  its  head  while  in  a  state  of  repose,  especially  after  feed* 
ing ;  an  attitude  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  vnltuies. 

As  Le  Vaillant  ia  the  only  writer  who  has  observed  these  birds  in  their 
native  slate,  our  account  of  their  manners  must  necessarily  be  derived  from 
his  work,  which  contains  more  detailed  and  authentic  information  relative 
to  the  habits  of  birds,  than  any  other  publication  with  which  we  are 
ac(]uainted,  excepting  only  Wilson's  admirable  Ornithology.  We  shall, 
therefore,  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  his  hiaiory  of  the  present  apecies, 
with  -^ich  be  has  combined  many  parlicnlare  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole  family.  Like  all  the  other  vultures,  he  says,  thia  ia  a  bird  of  the 
momitains,  the  sheltered  retreats  formed  by  their  cavee  and  fissure*  con- 
stituting its  proper  habitation.    In  them  it  passes  the  night,  and  reposes, 
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after  it  has  sated  its  appetite,  during  the  day.  At  sunrise,  large  bands  are 
seen  perched  on  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  their  abodes,  and  som^imes  a 
continued  chain  of  mpuntains  exhibits  them  dispersed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent.  Their  tails  are  always  worn  down  by  friction  against  the 
stones  between  which  they  thrust  themselres,  or  on  which  they  perch; 
while  the  eagles,  seldom  walking  and  frequently  perching  upoh  trees,  pre- 
serve theirs  more  entire.  Those  of  the  Tultures  are  moreover  injured  by  the 
soil  of  the  plains,  inasmuch  as  they  caimot  raise  themselves  into  the  air  at 
once,  but  only  af^er  running  several  paces  forwards  and  by  a  forced  con- 
traction of  the  limbs.  The  flight  of  the  vulture  is  nevertheless  no  less 
powerful  and  lof^;  they  raise  themselves  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  disap- 
pear entirely  from  the  sight. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  how  these  birds,  which  often  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  air,  can  themselves  perceive  what  is  going  on,  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  discover  the  animals  on  which  they  fbed,  and  fall  upon 
them  the  moment  they  are  overtaken  by  death.  When  a  hunter  kills  a 
large  animal  which  he  cannot  immediately  remove,  if  he  abandon  it  for  an 
instant,  he  finds  on  his  return  a  band  of  vultures,  where  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  Our  author  gives  the  particulars  of  several 
adventures  of  this  kind  that  had  befallen  himself;  and  ojQfers  an  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  vultures  are  enabled  to  detect  their  prey,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Mr  Audubon,  to  which  we  have  before  ad- 
verted. We  quote  this  explanation  at  length,  without,  however,  adopting 
the  hypotheses  which  it  involves. 

"  Desirous  of  observing,"  he  says,  ^'  how  so  great  a  number  of  vultures 
could  congregate  together  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  I  concealed  myself  one 
day  in  a  thicket,  af\er  having  killed  a  large  gazelle,  which  I  left  upon  the 
spot.  In  an  instant  a  number  of  ravens  made  their  appearance,  fluttering 
about  the  animal,  and  making  a  great  croaking.  In  less  than  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  these  birds  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  kites  and  buzzards ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  I  perceived  on  raising  my  head,  a  flight  of  birds 
at  a  prodigious  height,  wheeling  round  and  round  in  their  descent.  These 
I  soon  recognised  to  be  vultures,  which  seemed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
to  escape  from  a  cavern  in  the  sky.  The  first  comers  fell  immediately  upon 
the  gazelle,  but  I  did  not  allow  them  time  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  I  left  my 
concealment,  and  they  betook  themselves  slowly  and  heavily  to  flight,  re- 
joining their  comrades,  whose  numbers  continued  to  increase.  They  seemed 
almost  to  precipitate  themselves  from  the  clouds  to  share  the  spoil,  but  my 
presence  caused  them  speedily  to  disappear.  Thus  it  is  then,  that  the  vul- 
tures are  called  upon  to  participate  in  their  prey ;  the  first  carnivorous  birds 
that  discover  a  carcass  rouse  the  others  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
environs  by  their  cries  and  motions.  If  the  nearest  vulture  does  not  spy 
the  prey  from  the  lofty  region  of  the  air  in  which  he  swims,  by  means  of  his 
wide  spread  wings,  he  perceives  the  subaltern  and  more  terrestrial  birds  of 
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pfey,  piepsring  to  take  possession  of  it ;  but  perhaps  he  has  himself  a  suffi- 
cient power  of  vision  to  enable  him  to  diacoTer  it.  He  descends  hastily  and 
with  a  wheeling  flight,  and  his  faU  directs  the  other  vultures  who  witness 
his  evohitions,  and  who  no  doubt  have  their  instinct  sharpened  with  regard 
to  every  thing  that  concerns  their  food.  A  concourse  of  carnivorous  birds 
speedily  takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  carcass,  sufficient  to  attract 
the  vultures  of  the  whole  district,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dis- 
turbance created  by  a  number  of  men  running  along  the  streets  of  a  crowded 
town,  attracts  the  whole  population  to  follow  in  their  train." 

The  present  species  is  not  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape ;  but  is 
very  common  in  the  interior,  especiaUy  in  the  country  of  Manaquas.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  the  female  lays  two  or  rarely 
three  eggs.  During  the  time  of  incubaticm  the  male  keeps  watch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  thus  renders  their  retreat  easy  of  detection ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  always  very  difficult  of  access.  The  interior  offers  a 
most  disgusting  spectacle,  and  is  infected  by  an  insupportable  stench.  Le 
Vaillant  had  eaten  of  their  eggs,  which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  are  good 
enough  to  be  made  use  of.  As  they  live  in  formidable  bands,  a  single 
mountain  sometimes  conceals  as  many  nests  as  there  are  cavities  fit  for 
their  reception.  They  appear  to  agree  together  exceedingly  well,  for  two  or 
three  nests  are  sometimes  seen  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  cavern. 


KING    OP    THE    VULTURES.i 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  handsomest,  although  among  the 
smaller  species  of  the  vulture  family.  The  only  other  American  vultures, 
the  turkey  buzzard,  and  a  second  closely  aUied  species,  (the  black  vulture) 
form  a  distinct  genus  neariy  related  to  this,  but  differing  essentially  in 
seveml  important  points.  It  is  no  doubt  in  comparison  with  the  two  last 
mentioned  birds,  that  the  present  has  obtained,  in  the  language  of  all  the 
native  tribes  to  which  it  is  known,  the  appellation  of  king  of  the  vultures ; 
for  it  is  far  inferior,  both  in  size  and  strength,  to  the  gigantic  species  which 
are  generically  associated  with  it. 

When  fnUy  grown,  the  king  of  the  vultures  measures  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  total  length,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  expanse  of  its 
'wings.  The  hues  of  its  plumage  are  bright,  sharply  circumscribed,  and 
strongly  contrasting  with  each  other.  Round  the  base  of  the  neck  passes  a 
broad  ruff  of  soft  downy  feathers  of  a  deep  ashy  gray;  the  whole  under 
sui&ee  is  white,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  flesh  color ;  the  back  and  tail 
coverts  are  of  a  bright  fawn,  which  becomes  lighter  and  lighter  as  the  bird 

>  CkUhaties  Papa,  Lik. 
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ftdroDces  in  age ;  and  the  qoill  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  together  with 
the  larger  coverts  of  the  former,  are  glossy  black. 

The  jroung  bird  of  the  first  year,  according  to  M.  D'Azara,  ia  eatirely  of  a 
deep  bluish  tint,  excepting  the  abdomen  and  lateral  tail  (orerta,  which  ue 
white.  In  the  second  year  it  assumes  a  dusky  hue,  marked  by  long  white 
spots.  Up  to  this  period,  the  greater  part  of  the  bead  and  neck  is  blackish 
violet.  In  dke  third  year  it  assumes  ita  adult  coloring,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  black  feadkars  atoong  the  tipper  wing  coverts. 


The  range  of  thie  fine  species  of  volture  is  rather  eitetuuve.  H.  Bona- 
parte  enumerates  it  among  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  and  we  bdiere  it 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  Florida,  which  is  probably  its  nortbem  limit. 
Towards  the  south,  M.  D'Azara  describes  it  aa  common  in  Paraguay,  but 
says  that  it  does  not  pass  the  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  inter- 
mediate COunUiea  it  would  seem  to  be  extremely  abundant.  Many  travel- 
lers mention  it  as  congregating  in  large  flocks  in  various  parts  of  Heiico, 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  Sist  noticed  by  Navarrete,  and  was  soon  af^er 
described  by  Aemandez  under  the  native  name  of  cozcaquauhtli.  Its  more 
usual  nam^,  however,  in  that  country,  seems  to  be  Izopilotl,  literally  king 
of  the  vultures.  In  Guiana  it  bears,  according  to  Sonnini,  a  title  exactly 
synonymous ;  and  in  Paraguay,  according  to  D'Azara,  that  of  iribunibicba, 
signifying  the  same  thing.  This  uniformity  of  appellation  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  universality  of  the  belief,  that  the  other  rulturea  pay  a 
particular  respect  to  this  species,  abandoning  their  prey  to  ii,  wbeitever  it 
makes  its  appearance  among  them.    But  such  a  concession,  aa  D'Azan 
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justly  remarks,  implies  neither  respect  nor  consideration ;  butisdie  natoral 
effect  of  its  aapenoiity  in  size  and  strength. 

Like  the  other  rultores,  these  birds  perform  a  most  important  office  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  by  the  removing  of  dead,  and  putrefying  carrion.  Their 
si^t  is  vide  and  piercing,  their  sense  of  smell  iiighly  developed,  and  their 
strength  of  wing  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  an  extremely  hi^  pitch, 
and  to  continue  their  flight  for  hours  togedier.  They  endure  the  pangs  of 
hunger  with  extraordinary  patience ;  and  never  attack  the  smallest  bird  ot 
the  most  feeble  quadruped  white  it  has  life.  In  walking,  their  gait  is  slow 
and  heavy,  and  their  body  ia  maintained  in  a  horizontal  poaition.  When 
about  to  moimt  into  the  air,  they  are  compelled  to  take  several  leaps  before 
they  can  accomplisn  iheit  purpose,  and  quit  the  ground  with  some  little 
difficulty.  The  odor  of  their  flesh  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
carrion  on  which  they  feed,  and  even  the  akins  retain  it  for  many  years. 
Contrary  to  the  habits  of  their  lamily  in  general,  they  perch  m  the  tallest 
trees,  living  solitary  or  in  pairs,  building  their  nests,  as  it  is  said,  in  the 
hollows  of  the  trunks,  and  laying  only  two  eggs.  They  are  little  inclined 
to  become  familiar  with  man,  but  on  the  contrary  avoid  his  habitations,  and. 
betake  themselves  every  where  to  the  interior  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country.  In  a  deficiency  of  carrion  they  feed  upon  snakes  and  lizards,  and 
during  the  siunmer  subsist,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  putrid  fish  of  the 
lakes  that  are  dried  up  by  the  parching  heat  of  the  sun. 


THE  AMERICAN  CARRIOM  VULTURE,  OR; 
TURKEY  BUZZARD,! 


Is  found  in  rast  flpcks  in  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  of  great  utility  m 
destroying  snakes  and  vermin,  and  in  devouring  dead  and  putrid  carcasses. 

>  Catharlt*  Attra,  LiH. 
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This  biid  is  aboat  the  size  of  a  turkey.  The  head  and  netk  are  bare  of 
feathers,  and  of  a  reddish  color,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  waited  like  those 
of  the  turkey.  The  whole  plumage  is  a  brownish  black,  with  a  purple  and 
greenish  gloss  in  different  directions. 

This  species  is  well  known  throughout  the  United  States,  bat  is  most 
numerous  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Union.  In  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states,  it  is  partially  migratory,  the  greater  part  retiring  to  the  sooth  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather.  But  numbers  remain  all  the  winter  in  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  New  Jersey ;  particularly  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  large 
rivers  and  the  ocean,  which  afford  a  supply  of  food  at  all  seasons.  The 
female  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs  in  an  old  hollow  tree  or  stump.  If  any 
one  approach  the  young,  and  attempt  to  handle  them,  they  will  immedi- 
ately yomit  such  offensive  matter  as  to  compel  the  intruder  to  a  precipitate 
retreat. 

The  turkey  buzzards  are  gregarious,  peaceable,  and  harmless ;  never  offer- 
ing any  violence  to  a  living  animal,  nor  depriving  the  husbandman  of  his 
stock.  Hence,  though  in  consequence  of  their  filthy  habits  they  are  not  be- 
loved, yet  they  are  respected  for  their  usefulness ;  and  in  the  southern  states 
where  they  are  most  needed,  they,  as  well  as  the  black  vultures,  are  protected 
by  a  law,  which  imposes  a  fine  on  those  who  wilfully  deprive  them  of  life. 
They  generally  roost  in  flocks  on  the  limbs  of  large  trees;  and  they  may  be 
seen  on  a  summer's  morning,  spreading  out  their  wings  to  the  rising  sun, 
and  remaining  in  that  posture  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  sense  of  smell  in  the  turkey  buzzard  is  astonishingly  exquisite,  and 
the^t  never  fail  to  discover  carrion,  even  when  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  When  once  they  have  found  a  carcass,  if  not  molested,  they  will 
remain  in  the  place  till  the  whole  is  devoured.  At  such  times,  they  eat  so 
immoderately  that  frequently  they  are  incapable  of  rising,  and  may  be  caught 
without  difficulty ;  but  few  that  are  acquainted  with  them,  will  have  the 
temerity  to  undertake  the  task.  A  man  in  the  state  of  Delaware  some  years 
since,  observing  some  turkey  buzzards  regaling  themselves  upon  the  carcass 
of  a  horse,  which  was  in  a  highly  putrid  state,  conceived  the  design  of 
making  a  captive  of  one,  to  take  home  for  the  amusement  of  his  children. 
He  cautiously  approached,  and  springing  upon  the  unsuspecting  group, 
grasped  a  fine  plump  fellow  in  his  arms,  and  was  bearing  off  his  prize  in 
triumph ;  when  lo !  the  indignant  vulture  disgorged  such  a  torrent  of  filth  in 
the  face  of  our  hero,  that  it  produced  all  the  effects  of  the  most  powerful 
emetic,  and  forever  cured  him  of  his  inclination  for  turkey  buzzards. 

On  the  continent  of  America  this  species  inhabits  a  vast  range  of  territory, 
running  it  is  said  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  though  it  ia  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  northern  states  of  the  Union.  They  are  numerous  in 
the  West  India  islands. 
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THE    BLACK    VULTUEE.' 


This  biid  has  sometimeg  been  coafonnded  with  the  turkey  buzzard.  But 
they  are  macb  duker  in  their  plumage  than  the  latter,  and  nerei  asaociate 
wiih  them.  Their  mode  of  flight  also  diSei  from  that  of  the  turkey  buz- 
zard. The  latter,  thoo^  found  in  the  Ticinity  of  towns,  raielf  Tenures 
withiii  them.  Il  is  not  m  impatient  of  cold  as  the  former,  and  is  likewise 
leas  lazy.  Unless  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  not  eat  of  a  csjcaas  until  it 
becomes  putrid.  The  black  vulture  is  not  so  fastidious,  but  devoora  animal 
food  without  distinction.  They  are  very  indolent,  and  may  be  seen  loitering, 
for  hours  together  in  one  place.  It  is  said  that  they  sometimes  attack  young 
pigs,  and  eat  off  their  ears  and  tails ;  but  thoee  instances  are  rare. 

In  the  towns  and  Tillages  of  the  aonthem  states,  they  may  be  seen  sannter> 
ing  about  the  stieetii  sunning  themselTes  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
the  fences ;  or,  if  the  weather  be  oM,  cowering  around  the  topi  iJ  the 
chimneys  to  enjoy  the  beoeGt  of  the  heat,  which  to  them  is  a  peculiar  grati- 
fication. They  are  protected  by  law  or  usage ;  and  may  be  esid  to  be  com- 
pletely domesticated,  being  as  common  as  the  domestic  poultry,  andequslly 
familiar.  The  inhabitants  generally  are  disgusted  with  their  filthy  habits ; 
but  notwithstanding,  being  riewed  as  contributing  to  the  remoTul  of  the 
dead  animal  matter,  which,  if  permitted  to  putrefy  during  the  hot  season, 
would  render  the  atmosphere  Impure,  they  have  a  respect  paid  them  as  sea- 
Tengeis,  whose  labors  are  sobeerrient  to  the  public  good.  It  aometiiDes 
happens  that  after  haTing  go^ed  themaelves,  these  birds  Tomit  down  the 
chimneys,  which  must  be  intolerably  disgusting,  and  mnst  proToke  the  ill- 
will  ef  those  whose  hospitality  is  thus  requited. 

1  CatiarUt  VvUarima,  TEim. 
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The  black  Tultoie  ia  seldom  found  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  nonkwiid  of 
Newbem,  North  Carolina ;  but  inhabits  the  whole  continent  to  the  sonth- 
watd  aa  lai  as  Cape  Rom. 


THE    LAMMEROEYER,    OR    BEARDED    VULTURE.' 


In  its  attitude*  this  biid  reaemble*  the  eagle*  more  than  the  Tulmres,  its 
confident  and  aprigfatlr  bearing  etron^y  conttaating  with  the  cnmching  and 
BospiciouB  postures  of  the  latter.  Like  these,  howerei,  it  generally  tetains 
its  wings  in  a  state  of  half  expansion  when  at  rest,  and  its  neck  more  or 
less  retracted  within  its  shoulders.  Its  food,  as  wp  shall  presently  see,  is 
more  irequeutly  sought  in  a  living  prey  than  on  a  putrefying  carcass;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  not  often  found,  like  the  Tultures,  assembling  in  con- 
siderable troops.  The  increased  curvature  of  its  talons  also  contributes  to 
the  same  object,  by  enabling  it  to  carry  off  its  prey,  whether  liTing  or  dead. 
A  careful  comparisoa  of  their  characters,  or,  what  is  far  better,  of  the  animals 
themselves,  as  they  exist  side  by  side  in  the  menagerie,  will  show  how 
neatly  this  bird  htjds  dte  middle  station  between  the  two  large  groups  to 
which  it  is  almost  equally  related. 

Several  nominal  species  were  created  by  the  natualists  on  the  cloae  of 
the  last  century,  which  appear  now,  by  common  consent,  to  have  been 
meif[ed  into  one,  the  bearded  vulture  of  omiiholo^ts,  or  lamme^eyet  ot 
the  Swiss  and  German  Alps.  Its  range  extends  to  most  of  the  principal 
motmtain  chains  of  the  Old  Continent,  afi  it  is  found,  with  more  or  less  &e- 

1  Oi/paiui  barbatvt.Cvy,  The  ienoi  Qj/paha  hit  ■  Iwg  bill i  uppei  muidibla  sichnl 
lomroi  the  point,  and  beat  like  s  bimk ;  noBtri)s  oral,  connd  with  sliir  hun  diiHrud 

ibmid;  feet  ■hart;  four  toes,  the  (hm  snteriac  Dai- ""^ "-^ '^ -'^-  -  ■" 

one  Tery  long' ;  dbUs  iligfally  cioakad ;  wings  kog. 
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qoency,  but  never  in  great  abundance,  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  from  Pied- 
mont to  Dalmatia,  the  mountains  of  Ghilan  and  Siberia,  and  those  of  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia;  occupying  everywhere  the  loftiest  and  most  inaccessible 
clifis,  and  frequently  committing  dreadful  ravages  in  the  neighboring  plains. 
In  size  it  is  the  largest  of  European  birds  of  prey,  measuring,  when  fully 
grown,  upwards  of  four  feet  from  beak  to  tail,  and  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings 
no  less  than  nine  or  ten.  M.  Fbrtis  indeed  asserts  that  he  had  seen  an 
individual  in  Dalmatia,  the  expanded  wings  of  which  measured  twelve  feet. 

The  general  color  of  the  upper  part  of  this  remarkable  bird  is  a  dull  brown 
with  a  mixture  of' gray ;  its  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  grayish  ash  color;  the 
upper  part  of  its  head  is  a  dirty  white ;  a  black  band  extends  backwards 
from  the  base  of  the  beak  across  the  eye,  and  joins  a  narrower  stripe  of  the 
same  that  passes  upwards  to  unite  with  its  fellow  on  the  back  of  the  head ; 
and  the  neck,  breast,  and  under  parts  are  white  with  a  shade  of  reddish 
brown  or  oriudge,  which  is  deeper  on  the  breast  and  throat,  and  gradually 
becomes  less  distinct  on  the  abdomen  and  legs.  For  the  first  two  years,  the 
young  birds  are  distinguished  by  the  dusky  brown  of  the  head  and  neck ;  the 
mottled  gray  of  their  under  surfaces,  the  large  white  spots,  or  spots  of  a 
lifter  shade,  scattered  over  their  back  and  wings;  and  the  dusky  black  of 
their  quill  feathers.  Their  iris  is  at  first  brown,  and  their  toes  of  a  livid 
color ;  but  as  they  advance  in  age  the  former  becomes  of  a  bright  red,  and 
the  latter  assume  a  leaden  hue.  At  all  times  the  beak,  which  attains  a 
length  of  four  inches,  is  of  an  ashy  gray  with  a  flesh  colored  tinge ;  and  tl.e 
bristles  at  its  base  are  deep  black,  as  are  also  the  talons. 

In  its  habits  this  bird  combines,  the  audacity  and  cruelty  of  the  eagles, 
with  the  appetite  for  carrion  which  distinguishes  the  vultures.  It  seizes  by 
preference  living  victims,  chiefly  quadrupeds,  and  especially  those  which  are 
incapable  of  malging  an  efiectual  resistance,  such  as  rabbits,  hares,  sheep 
and  lambs,  or  even  young  goats  and  calves ;  and  thus  prpves  an  extremely 
dangerous  neighbor  to  the  peaceful  flocks  which  graze  on  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains  inhabited  by  it,  or  in  the  intervening  valleys.  Sometimes, 
when  rendered  desperate  by  a  long  fast,  it  is  said  to  attack  the  chamois,  or 
even  man  himself,  choosing  for  the  scene  of  its  exploits  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  descending  upon  its  victim  with  such  an  irresistible  impetus  as  to 
precipitate  him  headlong  into  the  abyss  below.  But  such  bold  attempts  as 
tius,  although  spoken  of  by  many  writers,  are  foreign  to  its  usual  habits, 
and  may  radier  be  regarded  as  traditions  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  than  as  common  or  every  day  occurrences.  In  the  same  manner 
it  is  probable  that  the  stories  current  in  the  Alps,  of  children  carried  off  by 
vultures  to  be  devoured,  are  rather  the  expression  of  a  natural  dread  of  what 
uiight  happen,  than  a  relation  of  actual  events.  We  are  not  av^re  of  any 
authentic  testimony  in  proof  of  the  fact,  which  may  therefore  be  classed 
with  the  narratives  of  the  same  description  with  reference  to  the  condor. 
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It  is  from  the  character  in  which  it  is  beft  kBOWn  to  them,  as  the  qmikr 
of  the  fold,  that  this  bird  has  receired  from  the  natives  of  the  G^ermaa  Alps 
its  title  of  lammergeyer,  tiie  lamb  vulture«  But  although  this  is  its  food  of 
choice,  it  feeds  also  upon  carrion ;  and  as  when  in  pursuit  of  a  living  prey,  it 
emulates  the  eagles  by  soaring  alone  or  in  company  only  with  its  mate,  so 
in  its  attack  upon  an  unburied  carcass  it  imitates  the  vultures  by  congre- 
gating in  bands  upon  the  spoil.  In  such  circumstances  it  does  not  usually 
descend  from  aloft,  but  sweeps  slowly  along  the  ground  towards  iu  expected 
banquet.  Bruce  relates,  in  his  Abyssinian  Travels,  a  remarkable  instance, 
illustrative  at  once  of  its  boldness  and  voracity*  His  servants  were  prepar- 
ing for  dinner  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  when  a  bearded  vulture, 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  goat's  fiesh,  which  they  were  cooking,  slowly 
made  his  advances  towards  the  party,  and  at  length  fairly  seated  himself 
within  the  ring  which  they  had  formed.  The  affrighted  natives  started  up 
and  ran  for  their  lances  and  shields;  and  the  bird,  after  an  inefiectusl 
attempt  to  extract  a  portion  of  their  meat  from  the  boiling  water,  seized  a 
large  piece  in  each  of  his  talons  from  a  platter  that  stood  by,  and  carried  it 
off  slowly  along  the  ground  as  he  came.  Alter  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  vulture  returned  foi^  a  second  frei^t,  but  was  shot  by  the  traveller  before 
it  could  carry  its  purpose  into  effect.  The  manner  of  its  iight  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  diat  this 
species  does  not  usually  make  its  prey  of  birds,  which  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
known  to  attack. 

Bruce  remarks  that  on  taking  hold  of  this  bird  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  his  hands  covered  with  a  yellow  powder,  which  appeared  to  be 
produced  from  the  breast  feathers ;  while  those  of  the  back  and  wings  threw 
off  a  similar  dust,  excepting  that  on  them  it  was  brown.  He  imagined  that 
this  powder  was  contained  in  the  tubes  of  the  feathers,  from  wiiich  it  was 
emitted  upon  pressure;  and  that  it  was  a  peculiar  provision  of  nature  to 
enable  the  birds  of  those  Alpine  regions  to  Withstand  the  rigors  of  the  cli- 
mate. It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this  appearance,  which  has  not 
been  noticed  by  any  other  writer,  was  morely  the  result  of  die  change  of 
plumage  which  the  vulture,  had  just  undergone ;  the  powder  in  qfuestion 
being  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  original  pellicle  of  the  feathers  sepa* 
rating  from  them  in  minute  particles,  as  is  usual  when  they  have  obtained 
their  perfect  growth. 
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THE    SECRETARY    VULTURE.' 


This  curious  bird  resemble*  the  common  falcon  in  its  head,  bill,  and  cIbw?  ; 
but  its  legs  are  so  long  that,  when  it  stands  upright,  it  is  not  much  unlike 
ike  cnme.  After  much  hesitation,  modem  naturalists  hare  arranged  it  in 
(he  Ttdure  order.  When  standing  erect,  it  measures  about  three  feet  fron^ 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  ground.  It  is  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Philippiae  Islands.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  a 
bluish  ash ;  &.e  tips  of  the  wings,  the  thighs,  and  the  vent  inclining  to  black. 
On  the  back  of  the  head  ue  several  long  dork  colored  feathers,  hanging 
down  behind,  and  capable  of  being  erected  at  pleasure.  This  crest  induced 
the  Pntcb  ctdonistB  at  the  Cape  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  secretary;  the 
Hottentots,  however,  style  it  the  serpent  eater,  from  the  avidity  with  which 
itcat^es  and  devours  those  naiioua  reptiles.  The  manner  in  vriiich  it 
seizes  them,  displays  great  intelligence.  On  spproaching  tbem,  it  carries 
fbnraid  tbe  point  of  one  of  its  wings,  in  order  to  perry  their  venomoos  biles, 
and  waits  till  it  finds  an  oppottniiity  of  spuming  oitreadingon  its  adversary, 
or  taking  him  on  his  pinions,  and  throwing  him  into  the  air.  When  he  has 
at  last  thus  wearied  Um  out,  be  kills  and  devoms  him  at  his  leisure. 

'  ^^Hj'nwiiu  trpertoHui,  Tehu.  This  it  the  oDly  isdiridnal  ct  tbe  gmsoB.  lu 
chimcttmtics  ua — bill  ihoitet  itun  the  hmd,  Ihick,  Mroiw,  hooked,  beat  from  ili  origin, 
fmniabed  iciib  ■  cere  ■[  its  base,  i  Ltlle  arched,  cumptrstea  at  Ibe  point ;  uoctrilB  ■  bltl« 
•epurUed  at  the  bue,  ktenl,  pieiced  in  the  an,  dingonal,  oblong,  open ;  legs  Teiy  long, 
ilendti ;  ijbia  [eatlierad ;  lano*  long,  ilonderer  at  its  boM  than  M  lU  upper  put ;  UH 
glioT^  nity  below,  the  inlerior  united  at  the  baie ;  thumb  ajticulnled  oo  (fie  tamts ; 
iringa  bng,  the  Arat  ftite  iring  feathrts  Ict^eit  wM  stmoat  equal ;  vings  anned  with  s 
blunt  ipuj. 
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M.  le  Vaillant  witnessed  one  of  these  combats.  Finding  itself  inferior  in 
strength,  the  serpent  endeavored  to  regain  his  hole,  but  the  falcon,  hj  a 
single  leap,  got  before  him  and  cat  off  his  retreat.  On  whatever  side  the 
reptile  strove  to  escape,  the  enemy  still  faced  him.  The  serpent  then  erect- 
ed himself  to  intimidate  the  bird,  and  hissing  dreadfully,  displayed  his  me- 
nacing throat,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a  head  swoln  with  rage  and  venom. 
Sometimes  this  produced  a  momentary  suspension  of  hostilities ;  but  the 
bird  soon  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  covering  her  body  with  one  of  her 
wings  as  a  buckler,  struck  her  enemy  with  the  bony  protuberance  of  the 
other.  The  serpent  at  last  dropped,  and  the  bird  laid  open  his  skull  with 
one  stroke  of  her  beak. 

This  singular  bird  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  it  becomes  very  domestic 
and  familiar.  Though,  if  severely  pinched  with  hunger,  it  wiU  devour 
ducklings  and  chickens ;  yet,  if  well  fed,  it  will  live  with  the  poultry  on 
amicable  terms,  and  when  it  sees  any  of  them  quarrelling,  will  run  to  part 
the  combatants.  Unlike  all  the  rest  of  the  feathered  race,  these  birds  alwap 
strike  forward  with  their  legs  when  they  fight. 


THE    JER    FALCONi 

In  size  exceeds  all  other  falcons,  for  he  approaches  nearly  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  head  is  flat,  and  of  an  ash  color,  with  a  strong, 
Ihick,  short,  and  blue  beak.  The  feathers  of  the  beak  and  wings  are  marked 
with  black  spots,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart.  He  is  a  courageous  and  fierce 
bird,  nor  fears  even  the  eagle  himself;  but  he  chiefly  flies  at  the  stork,  the 
heron,  and  the  crane.  He  is  mostly  found  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north, 
in  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  the  north  of  Grermany,  but. loses  neither  his. 
strength  nor  his  courage  when  brought  into  the  milder  climates. 

Falconry,  which  is  now  so  much  disused,  wa^  the  principal  amusement 
of  our  European  ancestors.  A  person  >of  rank  scarcely  stirred  out  without 
his  hawk  on  his  hand,  which  in  old  paintings  is  the  criterion  of  nobility. 
The  expense  which  attended  this  sport  was  very  great;  among  the  old 
Welsh  princes,  the  king's  falconer  was  the  fourth  officer  in  the  state ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  honors,  he  was  forbidden  to  take  more  than  three 
draughts  of  beer  from  his  horn,  lest  he  should  get  drunk  and  neglect  his 
duty.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Firstf  Sir  Thomas  Monson  is  said  to  have 
given  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks ;  and  such  was  their  value  in 

1  Falco  lalandicuSj  Gmsl.  The  ^'nus  Falco  has  the  head  covered  with  feaihen ;  bill 
hooked,  generally  bent  from  its  ori^n:  a  colored  cere,  more  or  less  hairy  at  iis  base; 
mandibles  sometmies  notched ;  nostrils  lateral,  rounded  or  oval,  pierced  in  the  cere,  open; 
Ipgs  with  tatsi  covered  with  feathers  or  scales ;  three  toes  before,  one  behind,  the  exterior 
generally  united  at  its  base  to  the  middle  toe ;  claws  sharp,  much  hooked,  reCiactiJe. 
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general,  that  it  was  made  ^lony  in  the  reign  or  Edward  the  Third  to  steal  a 
hawk.  To  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a  person's  own  ground,  was  punishable 
with  hnpriMnment  foT  a  year  and  a  day,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

Of  many  of  the  ancient  iakons  used  for  this  purpose,  we  at  this  time 
know  only  the  names.  Of  those  in  use  at  present,  both  in  England  and  in 
other  countries,  are  the  jer  ialcon,  the  folcoo,  the  lanner,  the  aaer«,  the 
hobby,  the  kestril,  and  the  merlin.  These  are  called  the  long  winged 
hawks,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  goshawk,  the  sparrow>hawk,  the  kite, 
and  the  buzzard,  that  are  of  shorter  wing,  and  either  too  slow,  too  cowardly, 
too  indolent,  or  too  obstinate,  to  be  serviceable  in  contributing  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  field. 


THE    PEREGRINE    PALCOB 


r  In  difierent  stages  of  its  growth  the  peregrine  falcon  has  been  known  by 
various  English  names.  Its  proper  appellation  among  the  falconers  is  the 
slight  falcon,  the  term  falcon  gentle  being  equally  applicable  to  all  the  spe- 
cies when  rendered  manageable.  The  young  bird  of  the  year  is  called  an 
eyess,  not,  as  has  been  imagined,  from  the  Oerman  ey,  an  egg,  but  from  the 
French  nias,  which  has  the  same  signiScation  as  eyeaa,  most  of  the  terms 
of  falconry  baring  been  adopted  from  the  French.    Several  other  instances 

'  Fbfco  Pengrimw,  Lm.  ' 
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occur  in  oni  language,  in  which  the  initik)  n  has  detached  ilaelT  fhni  the 
aabitantive,  and  become  pennaDeiitly  Bttaohed  to  the  indefinite  aitide.  In 
ihe  immature  atate  ihia  bleon  is  also  called  a  red  havri^  fioi&  the  prerailing 
color  of  its  plumage.  When  full  grown  and  in  a  wild  state  it  is  called  a 
haggard  or  passage  &lcon.  The  male  is  called  a  tiercel  at  tersel,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  female,  irtuch,  among  birds  of  prey,  is  moat  cmmnonlf 
one  third  larger  than  the  male.  Man;  of  these  terms  are  aqoaUy  applicable 
to  the  other  species  used  in  hawking,  and  are  only  employed  by  the  pro{»> 
son  of  that  ait,  iriiich  is  now  fast  going'to  decay.  The  following  passage 
from  Sir  J.  Sebrigbt's  Obserrations  on  hawking,  published  in  1836,  will  best 
illustrate  its  present  condition. 

"The  Tillage  of  Falconswaerd,  near  Bois  le  Due,  in  HDllsnd,hasfbimanf 
years  famished  falconers  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  I  have  known  many  falma- 
ers  in  England,  and  in  the  service  of  different  personE  on  the  continent ;  bat 
I  never  met  with  one  of  them  who  was  not  a  native  Falconswaerd.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  these  industrious  and  sober  men,  to  stay  with  their  em- 
ployers during  the  season  for  hawking,  and  to  pass  the  renuunder  of  the 
year  with  their  families  at  home." 

What  is  known  in  the  United  States  by  the  nameA^  the  great  footed  or 
dtick  hawk,  is  probably  the  same  apeciea  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
the  peregrine  falcon.  It  is  said  to  attack  ducks,  and  wild  geese,  striking 
them  down  with  the  piojecting  bone  of  ita  breast.  According  to  Mr  Aodo- 
bon,  it  is  more  common  in  this  conntry  than  formerly.  It  flies  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity ;  its  neats  are  built  in  cedar  swampa. 


THE    HERLINi 


Is  in  size  little  larger  than  the  European  blackbird,  and  is  cmuequently  the 
smallest  of  the  hawk  kiikd.  Its  bill  is  blue;  the  ceie  and  iridea  are  yellow) 
the  head  is  of  a  roat  color,  streaked  with  block,  and  edged  with  rust  color ; 
the  qnili  feadiers  are  dark,  tipped  and  margined  in  the  inner  webs  with 

>JUw<Mi>Iaa,Ta)>. 
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reddiBh  white;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  yellowiah  white,  with  streaks' 
of  nuty  brown  pointing  downwards;  the  tail  is  long,  and  niarked  with 
alternate  dosky  and  pale  bars ;  the  wings,  when  closed,  do  not  reach  qnite 
to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  legs  are  yellow,  and  claws  black. 

Small  as  it  is,  this  bird  is  not  inferior  in  coinage  to  any  of  the  falcon 
tribe.  It  was  formerly  used  for  taking  krks,  partridges,  and  quails,  which 
it  wsuld  frequently  kill  by  a  sinf^e  blow,  striking  them  on  the  breast,  head, 
or  neck.  It  difiers  from  the  falcons,  and  all  the  rapacious  .kind,  in  the  male 
and  female  being  of  the  same  size. 

The  courage  cfithese  creatures  in  general  was  such,  that  no  bird,  not  very 
much  above  their  own  size,  could  tenify  them ;  their  swiftness  so  great, 
that  scaree  any  bird  could  escape  them;  and  their  docility  so  remarkable, 
that  they  obeyed  not  only  the  commands,  but  the  signs,  of  their  master. 
They  remained  quietly  perched  upon  his  hand  till  their  game  was  flushed, 
<Hr  ^se  kept  hovering  round  his  head  without  ever  leaving  him  but  when  he 
gave  permisaiott.  The  common  falcon  is  a  bird  of  such  spirit,  that,  like  a 
conqueror  in  a  country,  he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe  and  in  subjection  to  his 
prowess.  Where  he  is  seen  flying  wild,  the  birds  of  every  kind,  that  seem- 
ed entirely  to  disregaM  the  kite  or  the  sparrow-hawk,  fly  with  screams  at  his 
most  distant  appeiorance. 

In  order  to  train  up  a  £edcon,  the  master  begins  by  clapping  straps  upon 
his  Isgs,  which  are  called  jesses,  to  which  is  fastened  a  ring  .with  the  owner's 
name,  by  which,  in  case  he  should  be  lost,  the  finder  ma,y  know  where  to 
bring  him  back.  To  these  also  are  added  little  bel]^,  which  serve  to  mark 
the  place  where  he  is  seen,  if  lost  in  the  chase,  tt^is  always  carried  on 
the  hand,  -and  is  obliged  to  be  kept  without  sleeping.  If  he  be  stubborn, 
and  attempts  to  bite,  his  head  is  plunged  in  water.  Thus,  by  hunger, 
watching,  and  fatigue,  he  ia  constrained  to  submit  to  having  his  head  cover- 
ed by  a  hood  or  cowl,  which  covers  his  eyes.  This  troublesome  employ- 
ment continues  often  for  three  days  and  nights  without  ceasing.  It  rarely 
happens  |>nt  at  the  end  of  this,  his  necessities  and  the  privation  of  light 
make  him  lose  all  idea  of  liberty,  and  bring  down  his  natural  wildness. 
His  master  judges  of  his  being  tamed  when  he  permits  his  head  to  be  cover- 
ed without  resistance,  and  when  iMpovered  he  seizes  the  meat  before  him 
contentedly!  The  repetition  of  mese  lessons  by  degrees  insures  success. 
His  wants  being  the  chief  principle  of  his  dependence,  it  is  endeavored  to 
increase  his  appetite  by  giving  him  little  balls  of  flannel,  which  he  greedily 
swaUowB.  Having  thus  ex4&tedthe  appetite,  care  is  taken  to  satisfy  it;  and 
thus  gratitude  attaches  the  bird  to  the  man  who  but  just  before  had  been  his 
tomienter. 

When  the  first  lessons  have  succeeded,  and  the  bird  shows  signs  of  doci- 
lity, he  is  carried  out  on  some  green,  the  head  is  uncovered,  and,  by  flatter- 
ing him  with  food  at  difierent  times,  he  is  taught  to  jump  on  the  hand,  and 
to  continue  there.    When  confirmed  in  this  habit,  it  is  then  thought  time  to 
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make  him  acquainted  with  the  lure.    This  lure  is  only  a  thing  stuffed  like  the 
bird  the  falcon  is  designed  to  pursue,  such  as  a  heron,  a  pigeon,  or  d  quail,  and 
on  this  lure  they  always  take  care  to  give  him  his  food.    It  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  the  bird  should  not  only  be  acquainted  witb  this,  but  fond  of  it, 
and  delicate  in  his  food  when  shown  it.    The  use  of  this  lure  is  to  flatter 
him  back  when  he  has. flown  in  the  dir,  which  *he  sometimes  faib  to  do; 
and  it  is  always  requisite  to  assist  it  by  the  voice  and  the  signs  of  the  mas- 
ter.   When  the  familiarity  and  the  docility  of  the  bird  are  sufficiently  con- 
firmed on  the  greon,  he  is  then  carried  into  the  open  fields,  but  still  kept  fast 
by  a  string  which  is  about  twenty  yaida'  long.    He  is  then  uncoTered  as 
before ;  and  the  falconer  calling  him,  at  some  paces  distance,  till  he  comes  at 
last  to  fly  to  it.    The  next  day  the  lure  is  riiown  him  at  a  greater  distance, 
till  he  comes  at  last  to  fly  to  it  at  the  utojcost  length  of  his  string.    He  is 
then  to  be.  shown  the  gam^e  itself  alive,  6ut  disabled  or  tame,  which  he  is 
designed  to  pursue.    After  having  seized^'this  several  times  with  his  stAng, 
he  is  then  left  entirely  at  liberty,  and  eahied  into  the  field  for  the  purposes  d 
pursuing  that  which  is  wild.    At  that  he  flies  with  avidity;  and  when  he 
has  seized  it  or  kiUe4  »',  he  is  brought  baick  by  the  voice  and  the  lure. 

By  this  metl^od  bfinstruction,  a  hawk  may  be  tau^  to  fly Vt  any  game 
whatsoever;  but  falconers  have  chiefly  confined  their  pursuit  only  to  such 
animals  as  yield  them  profit  by  the  capture,  or  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  The 
hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail,  repay  the  trouble  of;taidng  them ;  but  the 
most  delightful  sport  is  the  falcon's  pursuit  of  the  heron,  the  kite,  or  the 
woodlark.  Instead  of  flying  directly  forwturd,  as  some  other  birds  do,  these, 
when  they  see  themselves  threaten^  "by  the  approach  of  the  hawk,  immedi- 
ately take  to  the  skies.  They  fly  almost  perpendicularly  upward,  while 
their  ardent  pursuer  keeps  pace  with  their  flight,  and  tries  to  rise  above 
them.  Thus  both  diminish  by  degrees  from  the  gazing  spectator  below, 
till  they  are  quite  lost  in  the  clouds ;  but  they  are  soon  seen  descending, 
struggling  together,  and  using  every  effort  on  both  sides;  the  one  of  rapa- 
cious insult,  the  other  of  desperate  defence.  The  unequal  combat  is  soon  at 
an  end ;  the  falcon  comes  ofi*  victorious,  and  the  other,  killed  or  disabled,  is 
made  a  prey  either  to  the  bird  oi^  the  sportsman. 


THE    GOLDEN    EAGLEi     ^        T*'. 

Is  one  of  tke  largest  and  noblest  of  all  those  birds  that  have  received  the 
name  of  eagle.  The  length  of  the  female  is  three  feet  and  a  half;  the  extent 
of  its  wings,  eight  and  a  half;  it  weighs  from  sixteen  to  ei^teen  pounds; 
but  the  male  seldom  weighs  more  than  twelve  pounds.    Its  bill  is  thiee 
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iacfaes  long,  and  of  a  deep  blue  ;  and  the  eye  of  B  very  bTilliant  bazel  color. 
The  aigfat  and  lense  of  smelling  are  very  acnie.  The  head  and  neck  aie 
clothed  with  narrow,  iharp-pointed  featfaere,  of  a  deep  brown  color  bordered 
with  tawny;  but  those  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  in  very  old  birds,  torn 
gray.  He  whole  body,  above  aa  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a  dark  brown ;  aod 
the  feathers  of  the  back  ue  finely  clouded- with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same. 
The  wings  ^en  dolbed  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  quill  £ealhen 
are  of  a  chocolate  color,  the  shafts  white.  The  tail  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with  an  obscure  aah  color,  and  tiauaUy  wlata 
m  the  roots  of  the  feathers.  The'  Ifgs  are  yellow,  short,  and  rery  strong, 
bebg  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  feathered  to  the  very  feet.  The 
toes  are  covered  with  large  scales,  and  armed  wth  the  most  fivmidi^de 
claws,  the  middle  of  which  arj  two  inches  long. 


This  eagle  inhabits  the  highest  motmtains  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  preys  oil  fawns,  lambs,  hare^,  and  large  birds.  It  soars  to  a 
prodigious  height.  An  individoal  ^as  kept  at  Yieima,  which  lived  one 
hundred  and  four  years. 

Iq  general  ftllewglesarefound  in  the  mountainous  and  ill  peopled  countries, 
and  breed  am^gne  loftiest  clifis.  They  choose  those  places  which  are 
lemoten  frtm .  i^an,  upon  whofe  pouessions  they  but  seldom  make  their 
depredatioflt;, being  contented. ratiier  to  follow  the  wild  game  in  the  forest, 
than  to  risk  their  safety  to' satisfy  their  hunger. 

It  requires  great  patience  and  much  art  to  tame  an  eagle;  and  even 
though  taken  young,  and  brought  under  by  long  assiduity,  yet  still  it  is  a 
dangeimis  domestic,  and  often  turns  its  force  against  its  master.  When 
broQ^t  into  the  field  for  the  purposes  of  fowling,  the  blconer  is  never  sue 
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of  its  attachment;  the  innate  pride,  and  loYe  of  liberty,  still  prompt  it  to 
regain  its  native  solitudes ;  and  the  moment  the  falconer  sees  it,  ^when  kt 
loose,  first  stoop  towards  the  ground,  and  then  rise  perpendicularly  into  the 
clouds,  he  gives  up  all  ^lis  former  labor  for  lost;  quite  sureof  never  beholding 
his  late  prisoner  more.  Sometimes,  however,  ^ey  are  brought  to  have  an 
attachment  for  their  feeder ;  they  are  then  highly  serviceable,  and  liberally  pro- 
vide for  his  pleasures  and  support.  When  the  fidconer  lets  them  go  froiQ 
his  hand,  they  play  about  and  hover  round  him  till  their  game  presents, 
which  they  see  at  an  immense  distance,  and  pursue  with  certain  destructioD. 
They  have,  however,  never  been  used  in  European  falconry.  It  is  only  in 
die  east  that  they  have  been  so  employed. 

Of  all  animals  the  eagle  flies  highest,  and  on  this  account  he  was  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Bird  of  Jove.  When  M.  Ramond  ascended  Mont  Perdu, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  nearly  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he  saw  a 
golden  eagle  far  above  him,  dashing  rapidly  to  windward  against  a  strong 
gale.  Of  all  birds,  also,  the  eagle  has  the  quickest  eye ;  but  his  sense  of 
smelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vulture.  He  never  purs^ies,  therefore, 
but  in  sight ;  and  when  he  has  seized  his  prey,  he  stoops  from  his  height, 
as  if  to  examine  its  weight,  always  laying  it  on  the  ground  before  he  carries 
it  ofi*.  As  his  wing  is  very  powerful,  yet,  as  he  has  but  littie  suppleness  in 
the  joints  of  the  leg,  he  finds  if  difficult  to  rise  when  down ;  however,  if  not 
instantly  pursued,  he  finds  Uo  £fficulty  in  carrying  off  g^ese  and  cranes. 
He  also  carries  away  hares,  lambs,  and  kids;  and  often  destit)ys  fawns  and 
calves,  to  drink  their  blood,  and  carries  a  part  of  their  flesh  to  his  retreat. 
Infants  themselves,  v^en  left  unattended,  have  been  destroyed  by  these 
rapacious  creatures ;  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Ganymede's 
being  snatched  up  by  an  eagle  to  heaven. 

An  instance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of  two  ch^ifiren  being  carried  off  by 
eagles;  but  fortunately  they  received  no  hwrt  by  the  ivay;  and,  the  eagles 
being  pursued,  the  children  wei«  restored  unhurt  out  of  the  nests  to  the 
affrighted  parents. 

The  eagle  is  thus  at  all  times  a  f<Nrmidable  neighbor ;  \Mi  peediarly  so 
when  bringing  up  its  young.  It  is  then  that  the  female,  as  well  as  the  male, 
exert  all  their  force  and  industry  to  fl^K^^Y  ^^  young.  Smith,  in  his 
History  of  Kerry,  relates,  that  a  poor  man  in  that  cotmtry  got  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  his  family,  during  a  summer  of  famine,  out  of  an  ea^e*s 
nest,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food,  which  were  plentifulPf  applied  by  the 
old  ones.  He  protracted  their  assiduity  beyond  the  usual  tbni^'fcy  dipiHBg 
the  wings,  and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  yomg.  •    - 

It  happened  some  time  ago,  in  the  same  country,. that  a  peasant  resolved 
to  rob  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  that  had  built  in  a  small  iriaad,  ia  the  beautifo] 
lake  of  EiUamey.  He  accordingly  stripped  and  swam  in  upon  the  island, 
white  the  old  ones  were  away ;  and,  robbing  die  nest  of  its  yemig,  he  was 
prepariBg  to  swim  back^  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a  strifig;  lut,  while  he  was 
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yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  the  old  eagles  returned,  and,  missing  their 
young,  quickly  fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  lesistanoe, 
dispatched  him  with  their  beaks  and  talons. 

In  order  to  extirpate  these  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  which  entitles  any  person  that  kills  an  eagle,  to  a  hen  out  of  every 
house  in  the  parish  in  which  the  plunderer  is  killed. 

The  nest  of  the  eagle  is  usually  built  in  the  most  inaccessible  cliff  of  the 
rock,  and  often  shielded  from  the  weather  by  some  jutting  crag  that  hangs 
over  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  wholly  exposed  to  the  winds,  as  well 
sideways  as  above ;  for  the  nest  is  flat,  though  built  with  great  labor.  It  is 
said  thait  the  same  nest  serves  the  eagle  during  life ;  and  indeed,  the  pains 
bestowed  in  forming  it,  seem  to  argue  as  much.  It  is  asserted,  that  as 
soon  as  the  young  ones  are  somewhat  grown,  the  mother  kills  the  most 
feeble  or  the  most  voracious.  If  this  happens,  it  must  proceed  only  from 
the  necessities  of  the  parent,  who  is  incapable  of  providing  for  their  support, 
and  is  content  to  sacrifice  a  part  to  the  welfare  of  the  majority.  After  a 
male  and  female  have  paired,  they  remain  together  for  life,  and  never  change 
their  place  of  abode. 

The  plumage  of  the  eaglets  is  not  so  strongly  marked  as  when  they  come 
to  be  adult.  They  are  at  first  white ;  then  inclined  to  yellow;  and  at  last 
light  brown.  Age,  hunger,  long  captivity,  and  diseases,  make  them  whiter. 
It  is  said  that  they  live  above  a  hundred  years;  and  that  they  at  last  die, 
not  of  old  age,  but  from  the  beak  turning  inward  upon  the  under  mandible, 
and  thus  preventing  their  taking  any  food.  They  are  indeed  equally 
remarkable  for  their  longevity,  and  for  their  power  of  sustaining  a  long 
absence  firom  food.  One  of  this  species,  which  was  lately  nine  years  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Owen  Holland,  of  Conway,  lived  thirty-two  years  with  the 
gentleman  who  made  him  a  present  of  it ;  but  what  its  age  was  when  the 
latter  received  it  from  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  same  bird  also  fnmishts 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remarks ;  having  once,  through  die  neglect 
of  servants,  endured  hunger  for  twenty-one  days,  without  any  sustenance 
whatever.  But  this  is  still  less  extraordinary  than  an  instance  recorded  by 
Bufibn,  who  was  assured,  by  a  person  of  veracity,  that  one  of  these  hiids 
being  caught  in  a  fox  trap,  existed^or  five  entire  weeks  without  aliment. 
It  showed  no  appearance  of  languor  till  the  last  eight  days,  and  it  was  killed 
at  length  in  order  to  deliver  it  from  its  sufferings.  The  eagle  seldom  drinks, 
as  its  principal  aliment  is  raw  flesh,  which  contains  in  itself  a  sufBcifint 
quantity  of  mobture.  • 
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THE    EINQ-TAILED    EAGLE 


It  probably  the  yoong  of  tlie  golden  eagle,  though  formerly  cooiidered  a 
distmct  species.  When  young,  the  body  is  of  a  lij^lec  color  ttum  that  biid, 
but  deepens  into  a  blackish  brown  as  the  eagle  advances  in  age. 

The  tail  feathers  of  ihis  bird  are  highly  valued  by  the  rarious  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  for  ornamenting  their  calumets  or  pipes  of  peace.  The 
ring-tailed  eagle  is  characterized  as  a  generous  spirited  and  docile  bird.  Its 
solitary  habits,  the  vast  inaccessible  cliffs  lo  which  it  usually  retires,  united 
with  the  scarcity  of  the  species  in  those  regions  inhabited  by  roao,  all  com- 
bine to  render  a  psi  ticular  knowledge  of  its  habits  very  diffictilt  to  be  obtained. 


THE    OSPREY    EAGLE.' 

'This  bird  and  the  sea  eagle  have  often  been  eonfoimded  with  each  othn- 
They  are,  however,  very  different.  The  osprey,  both  male  and  female,  is 
much  smaller  than  the  aea  eagle ;  the  tarti  of  the  osprey  are  scaly  sad 
naked,  while  those  of  the  sea  eagle  ate  feathered  put  t^  the  way;  the 
osprey  may  be  trained  to  catch  fish  for  its  keeper,  but  the  sea  eagle  will  not 
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thaa  eagle  is  comttea  is  Europe,  and  U  probablr  the  eame  with  dte  nd»- 
Titaal  bowa  in  tke  United  Statet,  b^  tbe  Bame  of  die 

AMERICAN    FISH-HAWK.. 

We  shall  Aerefoie  introdace  in  this  place,  the  description  v^ch  ooi  natu- 
ralists have  given  ct  the  latter  bird. 

TluB  is  a  fomudoble,  vigonns  winged,  and  veil  known  bird,  which  sub- 
sists altogether  os  &e  finny  tribes  (hat  swarm  in  our  bajs,  creeks,  and 
liTBTs;  piocoring  his  prey  by  his  own  still  and  indnstry.  It  is  doubtless 
the  most  numerons  of  all  its  genus  within  the  United  States.  It  penetrates 
far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  up  our  large  mers,  and  their  head  waters. 
It  may  be  said  to  line  the  seacoast  from  Georgia  to  Canada. 


The  first  appearance  of  die  fish-hawk  in  spring  is  welcomed  by  the  fisheir 
men,  as  the  happy  signal  of  the  approach  of  those  vast  shoah  of  herring, 
diad,  fcc.,  that  enter  out  riTers  in  sach  prodigious  moltitndes.  They  see 
it  active  and  industrious  like  themselves ;  inoffensive  to  the  prodoctiODS  of 
their  farms ;  bnHdiiig  widi  confidence,  and  without  the  least  disposition  to 
concealment,  in  the  middle  of  their  fields,  and  along  Iheir  fences ;  and 
returning  r^ulaily  year  after  year  to  their  former  abode.  Their  nests  aie 
built  of  large  sticks,  mm-stalks,  sea-weed,  pieces  of  wet  turf,  and  mullen 
stalks,  lined  with  dry  grass  ;  the  whole  forming  a  mass  very  observ^e  at 
half  a  mile's  distance,  and  large  enough  to  fiU  a  cart,  and  form  no  incon- 
siderable a  load  for  a  horse.  These  materials  aie  all  put  strongly  together. 
During  the  time  ibe  female  is  sitting,  the  male  frequently  supplies  faer  with 
fish.  On  the  appearance  a(  the  young,  the  zeal  and  watchAilness  of  the 
puents  are  extreme.  They  stand  guard,  and  go  off  to  fish  alternately ;  one 
parent  being  always  within  a  short  distance  of  the  nest.  On  the  near 
approach  of  any  person,  the  hawk  utters  a  plaintive  whistling  note,  which 
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becomes  shriller  as  ske  takes  to  wing  and  sails  arooad,  sometimes  making 
a  rapid  descent,  as  if  aiming  directly  for  you,  but  checking  her  course,  and 
sweeping  past  at  a  short  distance  oyer  head,  her  wings  making  a  load 
whizzing  in  the  air. 

The  flight  of  the  fish-hawk,  his  mantBuvres  while  in  search  of  fish,  and 
his  manner  of  seizing  his  prey,  are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  In  leav- 
ing the  nest,  he  usually  flies  direct  till  he  comes  to  the  sea,  then  sails  arouod 
in  easy  curring  lines,  turning  sometimes  in  the  air  as  on  a  pivot,  apparentlj 
without  the  least  exertion,  rarely  moving  the  wings ;  his  legs  extended  in  a 
straight  line  behind,  and  his  remarkable  length  and  curvature  or  bend  of 
wing,  distinguishing  him  from  all  other  hawks.  The  height  at  which  he 
thus  elegantly  glides  is  various,  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  sometimes 
much  higher,  all  the  while  calmly  reconnoitering  the  deep  below.  Suddenly 
he  is  seen  to  check  his  course,  as  if  struck  by  a  particular  object,  which  he 
seems  to  survey  for  a  few  moments  with  such  steadiness,  that  he  appesn 
fixed  in  air,  flapping  his  wings.  This  object,  however,  he  abandons,  and  he 
is  again  seen  sailing  around  as  before.  Now  his  attention  is  again  arrested, 
and  he  descends  with  great  rapidity ;  but  ere  he  reaches  the  sur&oe,  shoots 
off'  on  another  course,  as  if  asham^  that  a  second  victim  had  escaped  him. 
He  now  sails  at  a  short  height  above  the  surface,  and  by  a  zigzag  descent; 
and  without  seeming  to  dip  his  feet  in  the  water,  seizes  .a  fish,  idkich,  after 
carrying  a  short  distance,  he  probably  drops  or  yields  i]q>  to  the  bald  eagle, 
and  again  ascends  by  easy  spiral  circles,  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
where  he  glides  about  in  all  the  ease  and  majesty  of  his  species. 

At  once  from  this  sublime  serial  flight  he  descends  like  a  perpendicular 
torrent,  plunging  into  the  sea  with  a  loud  rushing  sound,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  rifle.  In  a  few  moments  he  emerges ;  bearing  in  his  claws  his 
struggling  prey,  which  he  always  carries  head  foremost ;  and  having  risen 
a  few  feet  above  the  surface,  shakes  himself  as  a  water  spaniel  would  do, 
and  directs  his  heavy,  laborious  course  directly  for  land.  A  shad  was  once 
taken  from  a  fish-hawk  near  Great  Egg  harbor,  on  which  he  had  begun  to 
regale  himself,  the  remainder  of  which  weighed  six  pounds.  Another  hawk 
at  the  same  place  was  seen  with  a  flounder  in  his  grast>,  which  struggled 
and  shook  him  so  that  he  dropped  it  on  the  shore.  The  flounder  was 
picked  up,  and  served  a  whole  family  for  dinner.  It  is  singular  that  the 
hawk  never  descends  to  pick  up  a  fish  which  he  happens  to  drop  either  on 
the  land  or  on  the  water. 
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TBS    OREAT    SEA    EAGLE,! 


CALLED  the  eroe  in  Scotland,  is  nsuallf  above  three  feet  in'length,  and  the 
wings,  when  expended,  nteasnre  seten  «t  eigltt  feet.  The  biU,  yellow  at 
the  base,  is  geoerallf  of  a.  bluish  black  color  towards  the  extremity.  A 
blackish  brown,  deeper  abo*e  than  benealh,  is  die  cotmaon  hoe  of  the  kird, 
which  is  relieved  by  niiineroas  while  spots  on  ih«  breast  and  under  parts. 
Of  his  wiags  the  larger  feathers  are  nearly  Uack,  b«t  ihsiie  o(  the  tail  httre 
a  less  deep-  lioge.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  r^ims  of  both  continents, 
Bven  to  the  very  nargin  of  the  polar  ice,  and  in  Asia  as  far  u>  tlie  seuth  aa 
the  Cagpsan  Sea.  Fishing  is  the  sea  eagle's  regular  means  of  Bobektenee, 
but,  OB  occasion,  it  will  pick  np  dead  Gsb  on  the  beach,  and  attack  s«aU  attd 
laad  amqials.  "  Few  eihibiiions  in  nature,"  lays  the  anthor  of  the  Sritish 
Naturalist,  "  are  finer  than  the  fiihdog  of  tUa  powetfttl  bird.  Not  adopted 
for  wslking  inta  the  riiallow  water  for  prey  like  the  heron,  the  sea  eagte 
courses  over  the  surface.  From  her  uo approachable  hamit  in  the  trees  ot 
the  ciagt,— the  latter  is,  when  she  eaa  c^itain  h,  her  most  edmired  resi- 
dence— she  darts  forth  with  the  strai^tness  end  fleetness  of  an  arrow,  and 
w  she  glide*  hi^  in  the  air,  seaiming  the  expanse  of  miles  with  her  clear 
anduerrog  visios,  one  or  two  motions  of  her  wings  sresafficient  to  elevrnta 
her  almost  above  (he  ranch  of  human  eyes,  or  bring  her  down  doae  10  dw 
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suiface  of  the  water.  When  her  prey  appears  within  her  reach,  she  pauses- 
not  an  instant,  but  raising  her  broad  wings  upwards  against  the  air,  and 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  elasticity  of  both,  sho^  down  nff3^jiirrK9TEH 
from  a  bow  or  an  air-gun,  .makes  the  cliff  echo  to  wjl^cherupj  and  dashes 
upon  the  water  with  the  same  thunder  and  spray,  ad^f  a  lightning-rent 
fragment  had  been  precipitated  from  the  height.  For  an  wtant  the  oolunm 
of  spray  conceals  her,  but  she  soon  ascends,  bearing  the.pr^  in  her  talons^ 
and  a  brief  space  elapses  before  she  is  lost  in  the  distan<f^.' 

As  this  eagle  will  eat  carrion,  it  is  used  as  a  bait  to  catch  him  in  Suther- 
landshire.  A  minatura  house,  or  at  least  the  wall  part,  of  it,  is  built  on 
ground  frequented  by  the  eagle,  and  an  opening  left  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
sui&cient  for  the  egress  of  the  bird.  To  the  outside  of  this  opening  a  bit  of 
strong  cord  is  fixed,  with  a  noose'  formed  on  one  end,  and  the  other  end 
returning  through  the  noose.  After  all  this  operation  is  finished,  a  piece 
of  carrion  is  thrown  into  the  house,  which  the  eagle  finds  out  and  perches 
upon.  It  eats  voraciously;  and  when  it  is  fully  satiated,  it  never  thinks  of 
taking  its  flight  immediately  upwards,  unless  disturbed,  provided  it  can  find 
an  easier  way  to  get  out  of  the  house ;  for  it  appears  that  it  is  not  easy  for  it 
to  begin  its  flight  but  in  an  oblique  direction ;  consequently  it  walks  delibe- 
rately out  at  the  opening  left  for  it,  and  the  noose  catches  hold  of  and  fairly 
strangles  it. 


I  •^ 
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THE    WASHINGTON    EAGLE. i 

The  discovery  of  this  noble  Amefrcan  bird,  we  owe  to  Mr  J.  J.  Audubon, 
who  considers  it  a  new  species,,  hever  before  described  bf  naturalists. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  regard  it  as  the  sea  eagle  of  Europe  just 
described.    Mr  Audubon's  discovery  is  thus  related  in  his  own  words. 

"  It  was  on  a  winter's  evening,  in  the  month  of  February,  1814,  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rare  and  noble 
bird ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  delight  it  gave  me.  Not  even  Herschel, 
when  he  discovered  the  famous  planet  which  bears  his  name,  could  hare 
experienced  more  happy  feelings.  To  have  ^«omething  new  to  relate,  to 
become  yourself  a  contributor  to  science,  must  excite  the  proudest  emotioos 
of  the  human  heart. 

'*  We  were  on  a  trading  voyage,  ascending  the  Upper  Mississippi, — the 
keen  winter  blasts  whistled  over  our  heads,  and  the  oold  from  which  I 
suffered  had,  in  a  great  degree,  extinguished  the  deep  inteiiest  which,  at  other 
seasons,  this  river  has  been  wont  to  awake  in  me.  I  lay  stretched  beside 
our  patroon ;  the  safety  of  the  cargo  was  forgotten,  and  the  only  thing  that 

^Fhloo  WiuhingtonianuB f  AvDvnov, 
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f  difiennt  species, 
[o  time  would  p«M 
an  in  thefortrade; 
t  birds  had  engaged 
bject  to  divert  me. 
med ;  *'  this  is  what 
and  the  only  one  I 
r  feet,  and,  having 
ance,  that  it  wu  a 


It  such  birds  were 
indeed  rare ;  that  they  soroeiimes  followed  the  hunters,  to  feed  on  the  entrails 
of  animals  they  had  killed,  when  the  lakes  were  dosed  iy  the  ice,  but,  when 
open,  they  would  dive  in  the  dayiime  afler  fish,  and  snatch  them  np  in  the 
raanner  of  the  fishing  hawk;  that  ihey  roosted  generally  on  the  shelves  of 
the  rocks,  where  they  built  their  nests,  of  which  he  had  discovered  several 
by  the  quantity  o(  white  exnviR  scattered  below.  His  account  will  be  found 
to  accord  with  the  observations  which  I  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
making  myself.  Being  convinced  that  the  bird  was  unknown  to  naturalists, 
I  fell  particularly  anxious  to  lesm  its  habits,  and  in  what  pBrtieidars  it 
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dUend  fcmn  die  rest  of  ita  geniu.  Mr  Wilson  bed  confoitauled  >^vi^^ 
bald  oi  white  headed  eagle,  oae  of  the  young  of  which  ^  h^  fgi^Ke 
figure  of,  to  lepreient'  it.    Bat  I  am  trt,  thai  he 

aevct  mw  (hie  birdi  for  it  moat  be  v.  i  very  doM 

aad  aeewate  obaerrer,  and,  had  he  faave  ftlko 

ifito  M  gi«at  an  enw,  uulen  he  wi  reaemhUiw 

whiah  the  youoc  «''  tb«ie  two  qx  a  ^unafe, 

ajthon^  thek  difierenoe  a  siie  is  i  1  birds,  te 

UkeocM  oeasea  to  exist;  both  Id  in  an  tolall; 

dissimilar. 

"  The  sea  eagle  of  America  is  fu  e,  than  uif 

female  specimen  of  the  other  kind  I  ng.    In  (k 

United  States,  from  MaaBochnsetts  to  Louiaiana  on  the  tcHboard,  or  as  higii 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  nortb-weM,  (I  speak  only  of  the  eitai 
of  country  I  have  visited,  and  where  I  bare  aeen  them,)  these  birds  are  jof 
rare.  This  will  appear  to  all,  when  I  any  that  daring  my  many  ton; 
peregrinations,  more  than  eight  or  nine  I  neTor  fouitd,  and  only  one  nest. 
The  sea  eagle  of  European  natwaliats,  of  whit^  Hr  Bewick  has  girm  a 
description,  and  also  a  Sguie,  in  a  amaU  wood  cut,  is  more  like  the  tpecin 
in  question,  as  to  form  and  ^umage,  than  any  o&ar.  In  mentioniag  this 
gentleman,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  &e  high  estimation  in  which  I  boU 
his  splendid  prodnctions ;  J. bare  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  a  most 
elegant  and  faithful  copier  trf'n^iire,  and  iie  rny  best  illustrator  of  English 
ornithology.  Mr  Wilsoa'a  figwe  ie  not  so  well  done ;  it  seema  to  be  taken 
&om  a  stuffed  specimen. . 

"My  next  meeting  with  this  bird  waaafew  years  afterwards,  whilst 
engaged  in  collecting  ciay-firt,  in  one  of  dia*«*0atB  which  bqrder  md  divide 
Green  RiTer,  in  Eentoeky,  near  ite  junction  with  the  Ohio,  from  the  range 
of  high  cli%  which,  fin  aoiDe  dirtance,  follow  the  meanders  of  the  siieam. 
I  observed  on  the  rocks,  which,  at  that  place,  ue  ite&ily  perpendicolar,  a 
quantity  of  white  ordure. — Thinking  that  owls  raaorted  thither,  I  meatioaed 
it  to  my  companions,  when  one  i^  them,  who  lived  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  place,  told  me  that  it  was  from  the  neat  of  the  brvwn  eagle ;  meaoinj 
the  young  of  the  white-headed  eagle,  with  which  tie  was  acquainted,  I 
assured  him  thia  could  not  be ;  and  remarked  that  the  old,  as  well  as  youngF 
of  that  species  never  built  in  such  places,  but  always  in  treee.  Alibongb  he 
could  not  answer  my  objection,  be  stoutly  maintained  that  a  brown  esgU 
of  some  Und,  above  the  usual  aiae,  had  built  there;  he  added  that  be  hsd 
discovered  the  nest  aome  ikjf  before,  and  had  seen  one  of  the  old  birds  dive 
and  catch  a  &tii.  Tbii  be  thought  sttange,  having,  till  then,  always  obsar- 
ed  that  brown  and  bald  eagles  procured  this  kind  of  food  by  robbing  ibe  Gsb- 
hawks ;  but  if  I  felt  particularly  anxious  to  know  what  neat  it  was,  I  mighi 
■em  tatiafy  myself^  as  the  old  birds  would  come  and  feed  their  young  vi^ 
fish;  he  bad  seeD  them  do  so  before.    In  high  expectation,  I  seated  myself 
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aillOut  a  hundred  yards  from  the  foot  o(  the  rock.    Never  did  time  pass  more 

slowly;  I  could  -not  help  hetraying  the  most  impatient  curiosity,  for  my  hopes 

whispered  it  was  a  sea  eagle's  nest.    Two  long  hours  had  elapsed  before 

the  old  bird  made  his  appearance,  which  was  announced  to  us  by  the  loud  ] 

hissings  of  the  two  young  ones,  who  crawled  to  the  extremity  of  the  hole  to 

receive  a  fine  fish.    I  had  a  perfect  view  of  this  noble  bird  as  he  held  him-  * 

self  to  the  edging  ro^hts  tail  spread,  and  his  wings  partly  so,  and  hanging 

something  like  the  bam,  bank,  or  social  swallow.    I  trembled  lest  a  word 

should  escape  filCm  my  companions ;  the  slightest  murmur  had  been  treason 

from  them ;  they  entered  into  my  feelings,  and,  although  little  interested, 

gazed  with  me.    In  a  few  minutes  the  other  parent  joined  her  mate,  which, 

from  the  difference  in  size  (the  female  being  much  larger,)  we  knew  to  be 

the  mother  bird.     She,  also,  had  brought  a  fish;  but,  more  cautious  than 

her  mate,  ere  she  alighted,  she  glanced  her  quick  and  piercing  eye  around, 

and  instantly  perceived  her  procreant  bed  had  been  discovered ;  she  dropped 

her  prey,  with  a  loud  shriek  communicated  the  alarm  to  the  mate,  and, 

hoverins^  with  him 'over  our  heads,  kept  up  a  growling,  threatening  cry,  to 

intimidate  us  from  our  suspected  design.    This  watchful  solicitude  I  have 

ever  found  peculiar  to  the  female. 

"  The  young  having  hid  themselves,  we  went  and  picked  up  the  fish  which 
the  mother  had  let  fall ;  it  was  a  white  perch,  weighing  about  five  and  a 
half  pounds;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  was  broken  in,  and  the  back  torn 
by  the  talons  of  the  eagle.  We  had  plainly  seen  her  bearing  it  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  fish-hawk. 

"  This  day's  sport  being  at  an  end,  as  we  journeyed  homewards  we  agreed 
to  return  the  next  morning,  being  most  anxious  to  procure  both  the  old  and 
young  birds ;  but  rainy  and  tempestuous  weather  setting  in,  our  expedition 
was  obliged  td  be  postponed  till  the  third  day  following,  when,  with  gmis 
and  men  all  in  readiness,  we  reached  the  rock.  Some  posted  themselves 
at  the  foot,  others  upon  it,  but  in  vain.  We  passed  the  entire  day,  without 
either  seeing  "br  hearing  an  eagle ;  the  sagacious  birds,  no  dou))t,  having 
anticipated  an  invasion,  had  removed  their  young  to  fresh  quarters. 

"I  come  at  last  to  the  day  I  had  so  often  and  so  ardently  desired.  Two 
years  had  ^one  by  since  the  discovery  of  the  nest,  in  fruitless  excursions ; 
but  my  'Irishes  were  no  longer  to  remain  ungratified.  In  returning  from 
the  little  village  of  Henderson,  to  the  house  of  Dr  R  *  *  *  *  *,  about  a  mile 
distant,  I  saw  one  rise  from  a  small  inclosure  not  a  hundred  yards  before 
me,  where  the  doctor  had  a  few  days  before  slaughtered  some  hogs,  and 
ali^t  upon  a  low  tree  branching  over  the  road.  I  prepared  my  double-' 
barrelled  piece,  which  I  constantly  carry,  and  went  slowly  and  cautiously 
towards  him ;  quite  fearless  he  awaited  my  approach,  looking  upon  me  with 
an  undaunted  eye.  I  fired,  and  he  fell ;  before^I  reached  him  he  was  dead. 
With  what  delight  I  surveyed  this  magnificent  bird !  Had  the  finest  salmon 
ever  pleased  him  as  he  did  me? — NeT^r.    I  ran  and  presented  him  to  my 
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friend,  with  a  pride  which  those  only  can  feel,  who,  like  me,  have  devoted 
their  earliest  childhood  to  such  pursuits,  and  have  derived  from  them  their 
first  of  pleasures ;  to  others,  I  must  seem  'to  prattle  out  of  fashion.'  The 
doctor,  who  was  an  experienced  hunter,  examined  the  bird  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  frankly  acknowledged  he  had  never  before  seen  or  heaid 
of  it.  The  name  I  chose  for  this  new  species  of  eagle,  '  The  Bird  of  Wash- 
ington,' may,  by  some,  be  considered  as  preposterous  and  unfit ;  but,  being 
indisputably  the  noblest  of  the  genus  known  to  naturalists,  I  trust  it  'will  he 
allowed  to  retain  it.  To  those,  however,  who  may  be  curious  to  know  my 
reasons,  I  can  only  say,  that,  as  the  new  world  gave  me  birth  and  liberty, 
the  great  man  who  insured  its  independence  is  next  to  my  heart ;  he  had 
such  true  nobility  of  mind,  and  honest  generous  feeling,  as  is  seldom  pos- 
sessed; he  was  brave,  so  was  the  eagle;  and  his  name,  extending  from  pole 
to  pole,  resembles  the  majestic  soarings  of  the  mightiest  of  the  feathered 
tribe. 

**  During  the  month  of  January  following,  I  saw  a  pair  of  sea  eagles  flying 
over  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  one  in  chase  of  the  other.  The  next  day  I  saw 
them  again ;  the  female  had  relaxed  in  her  severity,  had  laid  aside  her  coy- 
ness, and  to  a  favored  tree  they  continually  resorted.  I  pursued  them 
unsuccessfully  for  several  days,  when  they  forsook  the  place. 

"  Tl;e  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  white-headed 
eagle,  encircling  more  diameter  than  the  latter;  whilst  sailing,  keeping 
nearer  to  the  land  and  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  when  about  to  dive  for 
fish,  falling  in  a  circuitous  spiral  manner,  as  if  with  an  intention  of  checking 
all  retreating  movement  which  its  prey  might  attempt,  and  only  when 
within  a  few  yards  darting  upon  it.  The  fish-hawk  often  does  the  same. 
When  rising  with  a  fish  they  fly  to  a  considerable  distance,  forming,  in  theit 
line  of  course  and  that  of  the  water,  a  very  acute  angle,  sometimes  not 
exceeding  thirty  degrees,  when  several  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  spot 
emerged  from.  My  last  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sea  eagle,  was  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1821,  a  few  nliles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  two 
passed  over  our  boat,  moving  down  in  easy  flappings.  In  a  letter  from  a  kind 
relation,  Mr  *  *  *,  dated  *  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  July,  1819,*  containing  particulars 
relative  to  the  swallow- tailed  hawk  (Falco  furc&tus,)  he  also  says,  *  Yes- 
terday, for  the  first  time,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  one  of  those 
magnificent  birds,  which  you  call  the  sea  eagle,  as  it  passed  low  over  me, 
whilst  fishing ;  I  shall  be  really  glad  when  I  can  again  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  drawing  of  it.'  The  glands  containing  the  oil,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  lubricating  the  surface  of  the  plumage,  were,  in  the  specimen 
here  represented,  extremely  large ;  the  contents  had  the  appearance  of  hog's 
fat  which  had  been  melted  and  become  rancid.  This  bird  makes  more 
copious  use  of  that  substance  than  the  white-headed  eagle,  or  any  of  the 
F&lco  genus,  except  the  fish-hawk ;  the  whole  plumage  looking,  upon  close 
examination,  as  if  it  had  received  a  general  coating  of  a  thin  clear  dilution  of 
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'  gum  arable,  and  presenting  lessof  ihe  downy  glosaeihibitedoa  the  upper  part 
of  (he  bntd-headed  eagle's  plumage.  The  male  bird  weigha  foutleen  and  a 
italf  pounds  aroirdupoia,  measures  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
ten  feet  two  inches  in  extent. 

"  From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bird  here  described,  and 
faithfuUy  figured  from  a  fresh  killed  specimen,  is  a  very  scarce  species,  even 
ia  those  parts  where  it  is  a  native ;  and  that  it  is  rarely  met  with,  the  few 
opportunities  I  have  had  of  seeing  it,  the  dates  of  which  I  have  generally 
given,  are  a  sufficient  proof." 


WHITE-HEADED,  OR  BALD  EAGLE.i 


Thib  distinguished  bird  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being;  cominon 
to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with  from  a  very  hi^  northern 
latitude,  W  the  borders  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  along  the  shores  and  cliffs  of  our  lakes,  and  large  rivers.  Formed 
by  nature  for  braving  the  severest  cold ;  feeding  equally  upon  the  produce  ' 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  land  ;  possessing  powers  of  flight  capable  of  lAitstiipping 
even  the  tempests  themselves;  unawed  by  any  thing  but  man;  and  from 
the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking  abroad,  at  one  glance,  on  an 
immeasurable  expanse  of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean  deep  below  him, 
he  appears  iudifiereni  to  the  little  localities  of  change  of  seasons;  as  in  a 
few  minutes  he  can  pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abode  of  eternal  cold;  and  thence 

ifblni  kiicoc^ikalia,  Lin. 
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descend  at  will  to  the  torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.  He  is  iheie- 
fore  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  he  inhabits,  but  prefers  such  plsoes 
as  have  been  mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has  for  fisa. 

In  procuring  these  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  the  genius  and 
energy  of  his  character,  which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyrannic 
cal ;  attributes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occasions ;  but  when  put  forth, 
overpowering  all  opposition.  Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree,  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  neighboring  shore  and 
ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below ;  the  snow  white  gulls  slovdy 
winnowing  the  air ;  the  busy  tringae  coursing  along  the  sands ;  trains  of 
ducks  streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watchful  cranes  intent  and 
wading ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by 
the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature.  High  over  all  these 
hovers  one,  whose  action  instantly  arrests  all  his  attention.  By  his  wide 
curvature  of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the 
ftsh'hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles 
at  the  sight,  and  balancing  himself  with  half  opened  wings,  on  the  branch, 
he  watches  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the 
distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it 
disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges  foam  around !  At  this  moment 
the  eager  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all  ardor,  and  levelling  his  neck  for  flight, 
he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and 
mounting  in  the  air,  with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signals  for 
our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  soon*  gains  on 
the  fish-hawk,  each  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other, 
displaying  in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  evolutions. 
The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reach- 
ing 'his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and 
honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  his  fish;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind, 
snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten 
booty  silently  away  to  the  woods. 

The  predatory  attacks  and  defensive  manoeuvres  of  the  eagle  and  the  fish- 
hawk,  are  matters  of  daily  observation  along  the  whole  of  our  seaboard, 
from  Georgia  to  New  England,  and  frequently  excite  great  interest  in  the 
spectators.  Sympathy,  however,  on  this  as  on  most  other  occasions,  gene- 
rally sides  with  the  honest  and  laborious  sufferer,  in  opposition  to  the 
attacks  of  power,  injustice,  and  rapacity ;  qualities  for  which  our  hero  is  so 
generally  notorious,  and  which,  in  his  superior  man,  are  certainly  detesta- 
ble. As  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  fish,  they  seem  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

When  driven,  as  he  sometimes  is,  by  the  combined  courage  and  perse- 
verance of  the  fish-hawks,  from  their  neighborhood,  and  forced  to  hunt  for 
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himself,  he  retires  mMe  inland,  in  search  of  young  pigB,  of  which  he  destroys 
great  anmbers.  Jn  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where 
the  inhabitanta  raise  Tftst  herds  of  those  animals,  complaints  of  this  kind 
are  very  geDeral  against  him.  He  also  destroys  young  lambs  in  the  early 
part  of  spring ;  and  will  sometimes  attack  old  sickly  sheep,  aiming  furionaly 
at  theii  eyee. 


HAEPy    EAGLE.! 


Tkis  noble  bird,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  eagle  (ribe,  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  eagles,  by  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  the  extreme  robustness 
of  its  legs,  and  the  more  than  ordinary  curvature  of  its  twak  and  talons. 
Its  upper  m»idible  is  remarkably  tbick  at  the  base,  from  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued for  some  distance  io  a  straight  line,  but  suddenly  curves  downwards, 
with  a  strong  arch  toward  the  point,  which  is  extremely  sharp ;  the  lower 
mandible  is  straight,  short,  and  obtuse ;  the  noBirils  are  transveise  and  oval ; 
the  wings  do  not  reach  when  closed  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail,  which  is 
rounded  at  the  extremity ;  the  legs  are  only  partially  feathered,  on  the  upper 
part  of  their  anterior  surface,  the  remaining  poriion  being  naked  and  reticu- 
lated; and  the  talons  are  excessively  powerful,  the  tntemaland  the  posterior 
in  particolar  attaining  an  almost  dispn>portionable  length. 
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The  harpy  is  so  bold,  according  to  Hernandez,  that  it  does  not  scruple  to 
attack  the  most  ferocious  beasts,  and  even  man  himself;  but  this  attribate 
is  probably  as  much  exaggerated  as  its  docility,  when  he  adds,  that  he  maj 
be  tamed  and  trained  to  hawk  as  readily  as  the  rest  of  the  accipitrine  tribe. 
He  states  also  that  it  is  quarrelsome,  sullen,  and  fierce,  and  preys  not  merdf 
upoti  birds,  but  upon  hares,  and  other  similar  animals.  Linnaeus  adds  to  this 
account,  probably  on  the  report  of  the  keepers  of  the  Spanish  Menagerie, 
that  it  is  capable  of  splitting  a  man's  skull  with  a  single  blow  of  its  beak. 
Mauduit  states  that  he  had  been  informed  by  travellers,  that  it  commonlf 
feeds  upon  the  two  species  of  sloth  which  are  found  in  the  forestis  of  G-iiianaf 
and  carries  ofi*  in  its  talons  fawns  and  other  young  quadrupeds.  These 
details  are  confirmed  by  Sonnini,  who  describes  it  as  living  perfectly  solitary 
in  the  depth  and  darkness  of  the  thickest  forests,  where  of  course  it  is  seldom 
disturbed  by  the  prying  eye  of  curiosity.  He  himself  observed  it  perched  on 
a  lofty  tree,  on  the  batiks  of  the  Orassu,  where  it  seemed  altogether  motion- 
less, and  uttered  no  cry.  His  shot  having  only  broken  his  wing,  he  fastened 
it  by  one  leg  to  his  boat,  in  which  position  it  remained  Sot  several  days, 
displaying  no  symptoms  of  mischievousness,  but  constantly  refusing  all 
kinds  of  food.    This  was  the  specimen  called  by  him  aigle  destructeur.' 

These  scattered  notices  comprise  all  that  is  known  of  its  history  in  its 
natural  state.  In  captivity  there  is  little  to  distinguish  its  manners  from 
those  of  the  other  birds  of  its  tribe.  An  individual  taken  from  the  nest, 
in  possession  of  the  elder  Jacquin,  became  so  tame  as  to  sufier  its  head  to 
be  handled  and  scratched ;  but  unfortunately  this  specimen  was  found  dead 
on  its  passage  to  Europe,  having  fallen  a  victim,  as  was  supposed,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  sailors,  whose  monkeys  it  had  destroyed.  These  animals, 
in  their  gambols,  unconsciously  approached  too  near  its  cage,  and  were 
seized  by  its  powerful  talons ;  it  devoured  them  with  almost  all  their  bones, 
but  not  without  skinning  them,  an  operation  which  it  uniformly  performed 
previously  to  consigning  them  to  its  maw. 


THE    CHILIAN    SEA    EAGLE.i 

The  beautiful  species  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  measures  about  two 
feet  in  length,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and 
from  four  co  five  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings.  No  other  individual,  except 
that  which  is  now  in  the  Zoological  Society's  CoUection,  has,  we  believe, 
ever  been  in  Europe;  and  even  in  cabinets,  the  stufied  skin  appears  to  be 
of  considerable  rarity.  It  was  first  made  known  to  science  by  M.  D'Azara, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  descriptions  of  so  many  South 

>  BaiuBhu  agwof  Tsmm. 
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American  animalB,  as  well  M'for  the  most  authentic  deiailB  with  leapect  u> 
their  native  habits.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  unfbitunaielr  given  us 
no  such  pariicDlara ;  and  as  no  other  zoologist  has  seen  (he  living  bird  in  a 
state  of  nature,  we  can  but  judge  from  analogy  that  its  maiuers  are  the  saibe 
-with  those  of  the  best  known  species  of  its  genus^  -A  figure  taken  fipm  a 
•  preserved  specimen,  has  been  lately  published  by  M.  Temtninck,  in  his 
splendid  Planches  Colorizes ;  and  the  desciiption  which  accompanies  it,  is 
the  only  original  notice  of  the  bird  subsequent  to  that  of  M.  FAzara. 


The  latter  author,  or  rather  his    French  translator,  names  it  I'aigle 

Doiditre  et  blanc.  He  states,  that  it  is  founil,  but  not  frequently,  in  Fara- 
guay,  and  that  it  is  generally  seen  in  pairs.  The  feathers  of  the  head,  neck, 
andapper  part  of  the  body,  are,  according  to  bis  description,  of  a  blackish 
blue,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  back,  termioatedby  dirty  white. 
The  tail  is  blackish,  with  small  whitish  spots  scattered  over  its  surface '  the 
upper  wing-coverts  ash  colored,  with  blackish  stems  and  transverse  lines  of 
the  taioe ;  and  the  lai^  coverts,  as  wrll  as  the  qui U -feathers,  of  a  deeper 
ash,  variegated'  with  narrow  black  bands.  The  whole  under  surface  is 
beautifully  white,  with  transverse  blackish  lines  on  the  under  tail-coverts, 
and  larger  wing-coverts  alone;  the  smaller  wing-coverts  having  no  other 
part  but  their  stems  of  thit  sombre  tinge.  The  naked  part  of  the  leg  is  of  a 
light  yellow,  with  large  flat  scales  both  before  and  behind ;  the  cero  is  pale 
yellow ;  the  beak  black  at  its  point,  atkd  blue  at  the  base ;  and  the  iris  of  » 
very  light  hazel. 


AVE8~EAGLE. 


THE    WEDQE-TAILED    EAQLE.i 


The  ihape  of  the  tail  of  this  bird  is  peculiai  to  the  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land, to  which  country  the  wedge-tailed  eagle  appears  exclusively  lo 
belong.  Its  general  color  is  of  a  deep  duskjr  brown  or  dull  black.  It  ia 
said  to  prey  upon  the  emeus,  and  other  large  birds,  and  also  qa  the  yovog 
kangurooB.  There  is  a  liriug  iadiridual  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  the  only  one  that  has  been  brought  to  Europe. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  GABACAEA  EAGLE, » 

So  named  from  its  hoarse  and  peculiar  cry,  is  of  a  blackish  brown  color, 
with  a  light  brownish  gray  neck,  and  the  top  of  the  head  black.  According 
to  D'Azara,  the  full  grown  bird  is  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 

>  J^Uca/uKWiu,  Csv.  ■  fUco  BrtaiUeTm;  Cam. 
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tmd  fiftf  la  the  ezpsiue  of  the  wingt.    lu  mage  extendi  over  a  great  pan 
of  Sdnth  America,  boa  Veaeziiela  to  Faragnay.    It  builds  genendly  on  the 


tops  of  trees,  bat  somotimes  in  a  bushy  thicket.    It  feeds  on  almost  .nerf 
aoit  of  liviDg  creature. 


THE    GOSHAWK.! 


This  bird  is  somewbat  louger  than  the  buzzard,  but  more  slender  and 
beautiful,  aud  is  oue  foot  ten  inches  in  length.  Its  bill  is  blae,  lipped  with 
black ;  the  cere  green ;  the  eyes  yellow ;  orer  each  eye  there  is  a  whitish 
line ;  the  head  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a.  deep  brown  color  j 
and  each  side  of  the  neck  is  irregularly  marked  with  white ;  the  breast  and 

*  F\ilai  pabat^oriut,  Lni. 
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Ijellf  are  white,  with  b  number  of  vi&vy  lioeB  or  bars  of  black;  the  tnlii 
bug,  of  an  a$4i  color,  and  crossed  with  four  or  five  dusky  bars ',  the  leg*  are 
yellow,  aad  the  claws  black;  the  wings  ai?  much  shorter  than  the  tail.— It 
feeds  on  mice  and  amall  birds,  and  eagerly  devours  raw  fiesh  i  it  plucks  the 
birds  very  neatly,  and  tears  them  into  pieces  before  it  eats  them,  but  swal- 
lows the  pieces  enUre ;  ajid  frequently  disgorges  the  hair  rolled  up  in  small 

The  goshawk  is  found  in  France  and  Germany;  it  is  not  very  numerous 
in  England,  but  is  more  frequent  in  Scotland,  where  it  breeds  in  lofty  trees, 
and  destroys  large  quantities  of  game.  It  is  also  common  in  Kussia,  and 
Siberia,  There  is  in  Chinese  Tariary  a  variety  which  is  mottled  with 
brown  and  yellow,  and  is  used  for  sporting  by  the  nobility. 


THE    SPAREO  W-HAWK.i 


This  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  common  pigeon,  the  male  beitig  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  female  fifteen.  It  has  a  short  hoohed  blue 
bill,  with  yellow  cere,  slender  reddish  legs,  and  rather  a  long  tail.  The 
color  of  the  eye  is  a  bright  orange.  The  plumage  on  the  wings  aad  upper 
parts  of  the  body  is  brown,  spotted  with  yellowish  dun ;  the  lower  parta  in 
some  are  whitish  ;  in  others  ofa  russet  color. 

The  sparrowhawk  is  very  numerous  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from 
Russia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  female  builds  in  high  rocks,  lof^y 
ruins,  or  hollow  trees,  but  will  sometimes  condescend  to  take  up  with  the 
old  nest  of  a  crow.  Four  or  five  is  the  number  of  eggs  which  she  lays,  and 
they  are  marked  with  reddish  spots  at  the  longer  end.  The  sparroWfaawk 
is  more  easily  trained  and  made  docile  than  most  of  the  rapacious  tribes, 
and  when  domesticated  it  is  susceptible  of  great  attachment  to  its  owner. 
In  its  wild  state  it  commits  enormous  havoc  amongtbe  smaller  race  of  birds, 
and  it  is  an  object  of  particular  dislike  to  the  farmer,  as  it  sometimes  makes 
destructive  visits  to  the  poultry  yard,  and  is  so  daring  that  it  b  not  to  be 
intimidated  from  the  pursuit  of  its  prey  even  by  the  presence  of  mankind. 

I  Fabo  ninu,  Lin. 
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Of  the  buzzard,  kiie,  HDd  falcon  kind,  above  seventy  di^rent  ipecie«, 
foreign  and  domeEtic,  have  been  enumerated.  Of  all  these  the  nalnre  and 
properties  aie  nearly  the  same,  and  the  description  we  have  giren  of  the 
jet-falcon,  will  apply  to  most  of  the  hawk  species,  only  differing  in  size  and 
other  minuter  particulars ;  and  that  of  the  buzzard  to  the  kites  in  general, 
with  the  same  allowance.  Of  the  foreign  birds  of  these  species,  some  are 
crested,  and  others.have  plumage  differing  from  those  of  Europe. 


THE    AMERICAN    SPARROW-HAWK' 


Is  a  coDstant  resident  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  particniarif 
in  the  stales  north  of  Maryland.  The  habits  and  manners  of  this  bird  are 
well  known.  It  flies  rather  irregularly.  It  perches  on  the  top  of  a  dead 
tree  or  pole  in  the  middle  of  a  field ;  and  sits  there  in  an  almost  perpendicu- 
lar position,  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a  lime,  frequently  jerking  its  tail, 
and  reconnoitering  the  ground  below,  in  every  direction,  for  mice  and 
lizards,  kc.  It  approaches  the  farmhouse  particularly  in  the  morning, 
skulking  about  the  bam-yard  for  mice  or  young  chickens.  It  frequently 
plunges  into  a  thicket  after  small  birds,  as  if  at  random,  but  always  with  a 
particular  and  generally  a  fatal  aim. 

Though  small  snakes,  mice,  and  lizards,  be  favorite  morsels  with  this 
active  bin^  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  it  altogether  destitute  of  delicacy  in 
feeding.  It  will  seldom  or  never  eat  of  any  thing  that  it  has  not  itself  killed ; 
and  even  that,  if  not  in  good  eating  order,  is  sometimes  rejected.  A  very 
respecialift  friend  informs  me,  says  Wilson,  that  one  morning  he  observed 

■  PiJco  iparttriui,  Lin. 
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one  of  these  hawks  dart  down  on  the  ground,  and  seize  a  mouse,  yrhiA  he 
carried  to  a  fence  post ;  where,  after  examining  it  for  some  time,  he  left  it; 
and  a  little  while  after  pounced  upon  another  mouse,  which-  he  iusta&tly 
carried  off  to  his  nest  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  hard  hy.  The  gentleman, 
anxious  to  know  why  the  hawk  had  rejected  the  first  mouse,  went  up  to  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  almost  covered  with  lice,  and  greatly  emaciated !  H^e 
was  not  only  delicacy  of  taste,  but  sound  and  prudent  reasoning.  —  '*  If  I 
carry  this  to  my  nest,"  thought  he,  "  it  will  fill  it  with  vermin ;  and  hardly 
be  worth  eating." 

Many  writers  have  spoken  of  this  bird  as  inhabiting  the  West  India  islands, 
and  especially  Hispaniola,  whence  the  species  has  been  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Saint  Domingo  hawks.  Cayenne  is  given  as  its  habitat  by 
Brisson  and  Bufibn ;  iParaguay,  by  D'Azara ;  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  by 
Captain  King.  In  the  United  States  it  usually  builds  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
generally  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground,  but  in  the  south  it  is 
said  to  be  more  sociable,  and  D*Azara  asserts  that  it  will  even  take  up  its 
nbode  in  churches  and  other  old  buildings.  It  lays  from  two  to  four  or  five 
eggs ;  and  the  young  when  hatched  are  fed  with  small  birds,  grasshoppers, 
and  mice,  the  usual  food  of  the  parent  birds. 

The  note  of  this  bird  is  so  exactly  imitated  by  the  blue  jay,  as  to  deceive 
even.those  acquainted  with  them  both ;  and,  whether  through  fear  or  fasdna- 
tfon,  no  sooner  does  he  make  his  appearance  in  their  neighborhood,  than  the 
jays  swarm  around  him  and  commence  insulting  him  with  their  imitative 
cries.  In  return  for  this,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  they  fall  frequent 
victims  to  his  appetite.  , 


THE    BLACK    HAWKi 

Is  a  native  of  North  America  alone.  It  is  a  remarkably  shy  and  wary  bird, 
foimd  most  fr^uently  along  the  marshy  shores  of  large  rivers ;  feeds  on 
mice,  fnigs,  and  moles;  sails  much  and  sometimes  at  a  great  height;  has 
been  seen  to  kill  a  duck  on  the  wing ;  sits  by  the  side  of  the  marshes  on  a 
stake  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  as  if  dozing;  flies  with  great  ease,  and 
occasionally  with  great  swiftness,  seldom  flapping  his  wings;  is  most 
numerous  with  us  in  winter,  and  but  rarely  seen  in  summw ;  is^l^pnarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  its  eye,  length  of  its  wings,  and  shortness  of  ifs  toes. 
The  breadth  of  its  head  is  likewise  uncommon.  We  have  no  accotjpl  of  its 
place  or  manner  of  breeding. 

F.  nigeTf  WiLSOir. 
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THE    PIGEON    HAWKi 


Possesses  great  spirit  and  rapidity  of  fiigfat.  He  is  generally  tnigratoiy  in 
the  middle  and  northern  slates,  arriving  in  PeDnsylvaiiia  early  in  spring, 
and  eitendiag  his  migratioas  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay.  After  building, 
and  rearing  his  young,  he  Teiums  to  the  south  early  in  November.  Small 
birds  and  mice  are  his  principal  food.  When  the  reed  birds,  grakles,  and 
red-winged  black  birds  congregale  in  large  flights,  he  is  often  observed  fol- 
lowing in  their  rear,  picking  up  the  wenk,  the  wounded,  or  the  stragglers; 
ahd  frequently  making  a  sudden  and  fatal  sweep  into  the  very  midst  of  their 
multitiides.  The  flacks  of  robins  and  pigeons  are  honored  with  the  same 
attentions  from  this  marauder,  whose  daily  excursions  are  entirely  regulated 
by  the  movements  of  the  great  body,  on  whose  unfortunate  members  he 
fattens. 

Sometimes,  when  shot  at  and  not  hurt,  be  will  fly  in  circles  over  the 
sportsman's  head,  shrieking  out  with  great  violence,  as  if  hiohly  irritated- 
He  frequently  Bies  low,  skimming  a  little  above  the  field. 


THE    SWALLOW-TAILED    HAWK" 


Is  a  very  etegatt  species,  which  inhabita  the  soulhem  districts  of  the  United 
States  in  snmmer.  It  is  very  abundant  in  South  Carolina  and  G«oigia,  and 
still  more  so  is  West  Florida,  and  the  extensive  prairies  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
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They  feed  on  locusts,  and  on  a  species  of  lizard  which  ia  very  uomeroos 
in  that  poit  of  the  country — and  ore  said  also  todevonr  small  green  snakes. 
The  flight  of  this  bird  is  easy  and  graceful,  with  sometimes  occasional 
sweeps  among  the  trees. 


THE    COMMON    BUZZARD,' 


Which  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  kinds  of  hawk  in  England,  is  aboai 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  when  measnitd 
acrons  the  expansion  of  the  wings.  The  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  pale, 
varied  with  brown;  on  the  upper  parts  dusky  bars  of  a  darker  hue,  mark 
the  wings  and  tail,  the  latter  of  which  is  grayish  beneath,  and  tipped  wiih 
dusky  Trttite.  The  legs  are  yellow,  the  claws  black,  and  the  bill  lead- 
colored,  short,  and  hooked. 

Though  strong  and  active,  the  buzzard  is  so  cowardly  that  he  will  flyenn 
from  the  spanow-bawk,  and,  when  he  is  overtaken,  will  allow  himself  to 
be  beaten,  and  cast  to  the  ground,  without  making  any  resistance.  His 
indolence  is  equal  to  his  cowardice,  as  be  will  sit  perched  on  the  same  bough 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  Such  is  his  laziness  that  he  seldom 
constructs  a  neat,  but  contents  himself  with  repairing  the  old  nest  of  a  crow, 
and  lining  ii  with  wool  and  other  sol^  materials.  Bata,  mibe,  and  often  all 
sorts  of  carrion,  are  his  articles  of  subsistence.  . 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  that  justice  shoold  be  done  to  the  good  qualities  of 
the  buzzard.  He  may  be  tamed ;  and,  in  his  domestic  slate,  he  manifests  a 
very  strong  attachment  to  his  owner.  BuSbn  has  given  a  highly  amusiag 
accouutof  one  which  was  reclaimed  from  the  wild  scale  by  the  Rector  (^ 
St  Pierre  de  St  Belesme,  and  which  displayed  much  of  the  sagacity  and 
affection  of  a  dog.  "  Afier  having  shut  it  up  about  six  weeks,"  says  be,  "  1 
ftegan  to  allow  it  a  little  liberty,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  tie  both 
ite  pinioos  of  its  wings.    In  this  condition  it  walked  out  in  my  garden,  and 

■  Fhko  bvtto,  LiH.  ' 
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retunied  when  1  called  it  lo  feed.  After  some  lime,  when  I  jodged  that  I 
could  trust  to  its  fidelity,  I  leroored  the  ligatures ;  aod  feislened  a  small  bell, 
aa  inch  aod  a  half  in  diameter,  above  its  ibIod,  and  also  attached  to  its 
breast  a  bit  of  copper,  haTing  my  name  engrared  on  it.  I  then  gave  it 
entire  liberty,  which  it  soon  abused ;  for  it  took  wing,  and  flew  as  far  as  the 
forest  of  Belesme.  I  gave  It  up  for  lost ;  but  four  hours  afterwards,  I  saw  it 
rush  into  my  hall,  pursued  by  four  or  five  other  buzzards,  which  had  con- 
strained it  to  seek  again  its  asylum.  After  this  adventure,  it  preserved  its 
fidelity  to  me,  coming  every  night  to  sleep  on  my  window."  It  would  also 
sit  by  and  caress  him  at  dinner,  and  follow  him  when  he  was  on  horseback. 
This  bird  had  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  wigs,  and  particularly  to  red  caps, 
tvliich  it  never  failed  to  snatch'from  the  wearers,  and  deposit  in  a  very  hi^ 
tre«,  that  served  as  a  store-house  for  its  plunder.  It  is  still  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  buzzard,  that  it  is  a  most  bind  and  assiduous  parent ;  and  Bay 
affirms  that,  should  the  female  chance  to  be  killed,  the  male  will  take  charge 
of  the  young  ones,  and  rear  them  till  they  can  provide  for  themselves.  The 
eggs  of  this  bird  are  whitish,  spotted  with  yellow. 


THE    MOOE    BUZZAED.l 


Tbis  bird  is  about  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  with  a  black  bill,  and 
yellow  cere  and  eyes.  The  whole  crown  of  the  bead  is  of  a  fellowisb  white, 
lightly  tinged  with  brown ;  the  throat  is  of  a  light  rust  color ;  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  with  pale  edges;  the  greater  wing-coverts 
are  tipped  with  white ;  the  legs  are  yellow ;  and  dawa  black. 

Rabbits,  young  wild  ducks,  and  other  waterfowl,  are  the  prey  of  this  bird; 
which  will  likewise  feed  on  fish,  frogs,  reptiles,  and  even  insects.  Its  haunts 
are  in  hedges  and  bushes,  near  pools,  maiahes,  and  rivers  that  abound  with 
fish.    It  builds  its  nest  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  hillocks 

IF.  ™/u*,Lnr. 
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covered  with  thick  herbage ;  the  female  laya  three  or  four  eggs  of  &  whitiafi 
color,  irregularly  sprinkled  with  dusky  spots.  Though  smaller,  it  is  mote 
active  and  hold  than  the  common  buzzard,  and  when  pursued,  it  bees  its 
sntagoDist,  and  makes  a  vigorous  defence. 

Birds  of  this  kind  differ  much ;  in  some  the  crown  and  back  part  of  the 
head  being  yellow ;  while  some  are  oniformljr  of  a  chocolate  brown,  with  i 
tinge  of  riist  color. 


THE    KITE* 


Is  distinguished  by  bis  forked  tail,  and  slow  sailing  flight,  in  which  he  seemi 
perpetually  on  the  wing.  He  is  larger  than  the  common  buzzard.  He  hu 
large  eyes,  yellow  legs  and  feet,  and  black  talont.  The  head  and  back  are 
of  a  pate  ash  hue,  which  is  varied  across  the  shada  of  the  feathers  by  longi- 
tudinal lines.  His  neck  is  reddish ;  the  feathers  covering  the  inside  of  the 
wings  are  red,  with  black  spots  in  the  centre ;  and  the  lesser  rows  of  the 
wing  feathers  are  party-colored  black,  red,  and  while.  He  lives  only  upon 
accidental  carnage,  as  almost  every  bird  in  the  air  is  able  to  make  good  his 
retreat  against  him.  He  may  be,  therefore,  considered  as  an  insidious  (hief, 
who  only  prowU  about,  and,  when  he  finds  a  small  bin]  wounded,  or  a 
young  chicken  strayed  too  far  from  the  mother,  instantly  seizes  the  hoar  of 
calamity,  and,  like  a  famished  glutton,  is  sure  to  show  no  mercy.  His 
hunger,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  acts  of  seeming  desperation.  We  haw 
seen  one  of  them  fly  round  and  round  for  a  while  to  mark  a  clutch  of 
chickens,  and  then  on  a  sudden  dart  like  lightning  upon  the  unresisting 
little  animal,  and  carry  it  off,  the  hen  in  vain  crying  out,  and  the  bop 
hooting  and  casting  stones  to  scare  it  from  its  plunder.  For  this  reaxn,  of 
all  birds,  the  kite  is  the  good  housewife's  greatest  tonnenter  and  aversion. 

'  Fblai  Btitmu,  Lur. 
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THE    ROUGH-LEGGED    FALCON,i 

Notwithstanding  its  formidable  size  and  appearance,  spends  the  chief  part 
of  the  winter  among  our  low  swamps  and  meadows,  watching  for  mice, 
frogs,  lame  ducks,  and  other  inglorious  game.  Twenty  or  thirty  individuals 
of  this  family  have  regularly  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  for  several  years 
past  in  the  meadows  below  Philadelphia,  between  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers,  where  they  spend  their  time  watching  the  banks  like  cats ; 
or  sailing  low  and  slowly  over  the  surfaces  of  the  ditches.  Though  rendered 
shy  by  any  attempt  made  to  shoot  them,  they  seldom  fly  far,  usually  from 
one  tree  to  another  at  no  great  distance,  making  a  loud  squealing  as  they 
rise,  something  resembling  the  neighing  of  a  young  colt,  though  in  a  more 
shrill  and  savage  tone. 

This  bird  is  common  diiring  winter  in  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland,  and 
numerous  in  the  extensive  meadows  below  Newark,  New  Jersey ;  and  are 
frequent  along  the  Connecticut  river.  Their  flight  is  slow  and  heavy. 
They  take  their  station  at  daybreak  near  a  ditch,  bank,  or  haystack,  for 
hours  together,  watching  ^th  patient  vigilance  for  the  first  unlucky  frog, 
mouse,  or  lizard,  to  make  its  appearance.  The  instant  one  of  these  is  de- 
scried, the  hawk,  sliding  into  the  air,  sweeps  over  the  spot,  and  in  an  instant 
has  his  prey  grappled  and  sprawling  in  the  air. 


THE    MISSISSIPPI    KITE9 

1  FIRST  observed,  says  Wilson,  a  few  miles  below  Natchez,  where  I  found 
them  in  company  with  the  turkey  buzzard,  whose  flight  it  so  exactly 
imitates  as  to  seem  the  same  species,  in  miniature.  It  sails  about  in  easy 
circles,  and  at  an  immense  height  in  the  air.  I  observed  numbers  of  this 
hawk  sweeping  about  among  the  trees  like  swallows,  in  pursuit  of  the 
locusts  that  were  in  swarms  on  the  trees,  so  that  insects,  it  would  appear, 
are  the  principal  food  of  this  species ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  mice,  lizards, 
snakes,  and  small  birds,  furnish  him  with  an  occasional  repast.  This  hawk 
is  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  in  extent  of  wing.  It  is  of  an 
ash  color,  with  a  white  neck  and  head. 

'  P,  lagoputf  LiK.  '  F.  phanbeusj  Quoth, 
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THE    MARSH    HAWRi 

Is,  no  doubt,  the  same  species  as  the  ring-tailed  hawk  of  Europe.  They  are 
very  common  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  mouse 
hawk.  It  is  said,  by  Bonaparte,  to  be  the  young  hen-harrier.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  extensive  meadows  and  salt  marshes,  over  which  they 
sail  very  low,  making  frequent  circuitous  sweeps  over  the  ground,  in 
search  of  a  species  of  mouse,  very  abundant  in  such  situations.  It  is 
said  by  European  writers  to  build  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  low  limbs  of 
irees.  It  is  found  at  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the 
rice  fields  of  the  southern  states,  by  the  havoc  it  makes  among  the  clouds  of 
rice  buntings  that  spread  so  much  devastation  among  that  grain.  The 
planters  consider  one  hawk  to  be  equal  to  several  negroes  for  alarming  the 
rice  birds. 


THE    RED-TAILED    HAWK,    OR    BUZZARD.^ 

• 

Inhabits  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  extensive  meadows 
that  border  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers  below  Philadelphia,  where 
flocks  of  larks,  and  where  mice  and  moles  are  in  great  abundance,  many 
individuals  of  this  hawk  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Others  prowl 
about  the  plantations,  looking  for  vagrant  chickens ;  their  method  of  seizing 
which,  is  by  sweeping  swiftly  over  the  spot ;  and  then,  grappling  them  with 
their  talons,  they  bear  them  away  to  the  woods. 


THE    AMERICAN    BUZZARD^ 

Resembles  the  red-tailed  hawk,  in  size  and  general  aspect,  but  diflers  some- 
what in  color.  It  may  perhaps  on  investigation  be  found  to  be  the  same. 
It  is  more  numerous  than  the  latter,  but  frequents  the  same  situations 
in  the  winter.  One,  which  was  shot  on  the  wing,  lived  several  weeks, 
but  refused  to  eat.  It  amused  itself  by  frequently  hopping  nrom  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  and  sitting  for  hours  at  the  window,  looking  down 
on  the  passengers  below.  At  first,  when  approached  by  any  one,  he  drew 
back ;  but  after  some  time,  he  became  quite  familiar,  permitting  himself  to 
be  handled,  and  shutting  his  eyes  as  if  quite  passive.  Though  be  lived  so 
long  without  food,  he  was  found  on  dissection  to  be  exceedingly  fat. 

1 F.  cyaneiUf  Lin.  '  F.  boreaHSf  Gmel.  >  F,  huUtndes^  Nititalu 
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THE    EUROPEAN    HORNED    OWL,    OR 
EAGLE    OWL.i 


At  fint  view  appeara  as  large  as  an  eagle,  though  irtien  he  comes  to  be 
obseiTed  more  closely,  be  will  be  fouiid  much  lew,  being  but  two  feet  in 
length.  His  eyes  are  large  and  transpareDt,  encircled  with  an  orange 
colored  iris ;  his  ears  are  large  and  deep ;  his  plvunage  is  of  reddish  brown, 
marked  on  the  back  with  blsck-and  yellow  spots,  and  yellow  only  upon  the 
belly.  To  its  offspring  it  is  very  affectionate,  and  if  they  are  taken  from  the 
nest  and  confined,  it  will  assiduously  supply  them  with  food.  This,  how- 
CTer,  it  accomplisbes  with  such  secrecy  and  sagacity,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  it  in  the  act.  This  bird  has  been  seen  in  Scotland,  and 
in  Yorkshire,  but  is  not  common  in  England, 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one  common  mark,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  others;  their  eyes,  like  those  of  tigers  and  cats,  are 
formed  for  seeing  better  in  the  dusk,  than  in  the  broad  glare  of  sunshiDc. 
The  pupil,  in  fact,  is  capable  of  opening  very  wide,  or  shutting  very  close ; 
andj.by  contracting  it,  the  brighter  light  of  the  day,  which  would  act  too 


lalCTil,  juereed  ia  the  intnioi  rousia  of  tbe  an,  nmodsd,  opea,  coaoealtd  by  bur* 
dineted  fonraids ;  tje»  Tery  lain,  orbiU  svTTOuncled  by  feathen ;  kgt  fbBtbered,  often  to 
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powerfully  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  is  excluded;  while,  by  dilating 
the  pupil,  the  animal  takes  in  the  more  faint  rays  of  the  night,  and  ther^y 
is  enabled  to  spy  its  prey,  and  catch  it  with  greater  facility  in  the  dark. 

But  though  owls  are  dazzled  by  too  bright  a  daylight,  yet  they  do  not  see 
best  in  the  darkest  nights,  as  some  have  been  apt  to  imagine.  * 

The  nights  when  the  moon  shines  are  the  times  of  their  most  successful 
plunder ;  for  when  it  is  wholly  dark,  they  are  less  qualified  for  seeing  and 
pursuing  their  prey ;  except,  therefore,  by  moonlight,  they  contract  the  hoars 
of  their  chase ;  and  if  they  coitie  out  at  the  approach  of  dusk  in  the  evening, 
they  return  before  it  is  totally  dark,  and  then  rise  by  twilight  the  nest 
morning,  to  pursue  their  game,  and  to  return,  in  like  manner,  before  the 
broad  daylight  begins  to  dazzle  them  with  its  splendor. 

Yet  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  night,  or  of  being  entirely  dazzled  by  day, 
is  not  alike  in  every  species  of  these  nocturnal  birds.  The  common  white 
or  bam  owl,  for  instance,  sees  with  such  exquisite  acuteness  in  the  dark, 
though  the  bam  has  been  shut  at  night,  and  the  light  thus  totally  excluded, 
that  it  perceives  the  smallest  mouse  that  peeps  from  its  hole ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  brown  homed  owl  is  often  seen  to  prowl  along  the  hedges  by  day, 
like  the  sparrow-hawk;  and  sometimes  with  good  success.  The  note  of  the 
owl  is  not  unpleasant.  "  A  friend,"  says  Mr  White,  "  remarks  that  most 
of  his  owls  hoot  in  B  flat ;  but  that  one  went  almost  half  a  note  below  A.— 
A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  is  said  to  have  a  nice  ear,  remarks  that  the  owb 
about  this  village  hoot  in  three  different  keys,  in  G  flat,  or  F  sharp,  in  B  flat 
and  A  flat.  He  heard  two  hooting  to  each  other,  the  one  in  A  flat,  and  the 
other  in  B  flbt." 


THE    AMERICAN    HORNED    OWL.i 

Thb  great  homed  owl  is  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United 
States.  "  His  favorite  residence,  however,  is  in  the  dark  solitudes  of  deep 
swamps,  covered  with  a  growth  of  gigantic  timber ;  and  here,  as  soon  as 
evening  draws  on,  and  mankind  retire  to  rest,  he  sends  forth  such  sounds, 
ns  seem  scarcely  to  belong  to  this  world.  Along  the  mountainous  shores  of 
the  Ohio,  and  amidst  the  deep  forests  of  Indiana,  alone  and  reposing  in  the 
woods,  this  ghostly  watchman  has  frequently  warned  me  of  the  approach  of 
moming,  and  amused  me  by  his  singular  exclamations ;  sometimes  sweep- 
ing down  and  around  my  fire,  uttering  a  sudden  Waugh  01  Waugh  01 
sufficient  to  have  alarmed  a  whole  garrison.  He  has  other  nocturnal  solos, 
BO  less  melodious,  one  of  which  very  strikingly  resembles  the  half  suppress- 

1  Strix  VxTginianat  Wilsok. 
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ed  screams  of  a  person  suffocaled  oi  throttled,  and  caimot  fail  of  being 
exceedingly  entertaining  to  a  lonely  benighted  traveller,  in  the  midst  of  an 
Indian  wilderness." 

This  species  inhabits  the  country  round  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  according  to 
Pennant,  (who  considers  it  a  mere  variety  of  the  eagle  owl  of  Europe,)  is 
found  in  Eamtschaika,  extends  even  to  the  Arctic  regions,  where  it  is-found 
-while ;  and  occurs  as  low  as  Astracban.  It  has  also  been  seen  white  in  the 
United  States,  bat  this  has  been  owing  doubtless  to  disease.    It  preys  on 


young  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  partridges,  and  small  birds  of  varioos 
kinds.  It  has  been  often  known  to  prowl  about  a  farmhouse,  and  cany  off 
chickens  from  roost.  Tbe  great  horned  owl  is  not  migratory,  but  remains 
with  us  the  whole  year.  He  is  very  rarely  seen  abroad  by  day,  and  never 
but  when  disturbed.  The  nest  is  geoerally  placed  in  tbe  fork  of  a  tall  tree, 
and  is  constructed  of  sticks  piled  in  considerable  quantity,  lined  with  dry 
leares  and  a  few  feathers.  Tbe  female  lays  four  white  eggs,  nearly  as  huge 
as  those  of  a  hen. 


THE     SNOWY    OWLi 
Is  a  native  of  the  raost  northern  regions  of  both  continents,  passing  south- 
ward in  the  old  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Astracan,  and  in  the  new  to  that  of 
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PenDsflTania,  or  more  rarely  even  to  the  borders  of  Florida.  It  is  Toy 
seldom,  howerer,  met  with  in  Europe  to  the  south  of  Sweden ;  whik  in 
America  it  appears  lo  be  most  freqoent  in  the  latitude  of  Hudson's  Baj. 
Bechsteio  mentions  one  or  two  instances  of  its  appearance  io  the  neighbw- 
hood  of  Leipsic  and  of  Dresden ;  and  it  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  Britisk 
Fauna,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where  v 
was  first  detected  by  Mr  Edmonslone,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
It  seems  [Hobable,  from  that  gentleman's  obserrations,  that  it  is  stationary  io 
the  last  mentionedlocality  throughout  the  year;  but  Wilson  belieTes  it  to  be 
only  an  occasional  visitant  in  the  United  States,  except  perhaps  in  some  of 


the  more  northern  and  inland  parts,  when  it  may  remain  during  the  gammer 
to  breed.  In  (he  early  part  of  the  present  year,  (1832,)  one  of  themwasshoi 
on  an  island  in  Boston  harbor,  where  he  had  been  noticed  lurking  for  several 
days  previous,  feeding  on  clams,  muscles,  and  other  shellfish  along  the 

The  comparative  length  of  wing  and  strength  of  the  quill  feathers,  in  ibis 
beautiful  owl,  enable  him  to  fly  with  much  more  swifiness,  and  to  repiain 
suspended  in  the  air  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time,  than  any  other  biri 
of  the  family.  It  flies  abroad  also  in  the  daytime,  as  well  as  in  (he  twili^L 
and  in  all  these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  food,  evinces  s 
striking  approach  to  some  of  the  more  strictly  diuraal  birds  of  prey.  It  feeds 
almost  indiscriminately  on  birds,  quadrupeds,  fishes,  and  even  carrion;  and 
is  stated  by  Heame  to  be  extremely  troublesome  to  the  hunter,  whom  it  will 
follow  for  a  whole  day,  perching  itself  on  the  highest  tree,  and  skimming 
down,  when  a  bird  has  been  shot,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  carry  off  the  prize, 
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before  the  sportsman  can  get  within  reach  of  it.  "  They  are/'  he  adds,  "  so 
great  a  hindrance  to  those  employed  in  the  hunting  service,  that  the  same 
premium  is  given  for  one  of  their  heads  as  for  that  of  the  hawk." 

Wilson  describes  this  bird  as  being  particularly  fond  of  frequenting  the 
shores  and  banks  of  shallow  rivers,  sailing  slowly  over  the  surface,  or  sitting 
on  a  rock  a  little  raised  above  the  water,  watching  for  fish,  which  it  seizes 
with  a  sudden  and  instantaneous  stroke  of  the  foot,  seldom  missing  its  aim. 
It  is  capable  of  swallowing  entire  animals  of  considerable  size,  such  as 
grouse,  and  partridges,  young  hares,  and  rabbits.  Mr  Bullock  mentions  an 
instance  that  came  within  h;s  knowledge,  in  which  a  wounded  individual 
disgorged  a  whole  rabbit.  According  to  Hearne,  the  female  makes  her  nest 
upon  the  ground,  and  generally  lays  from  three  to  four  eggs,  but  seldom 
hatches  more  than  two.  The  young  are  unable  to  fly  before  September ; 
and  the  parents  never  migrate  in  search  of  a  more  temperate  climate,  but 
brave  the  coldest  winters,  even  on  the  barren  grounds,  far  from  any  shelter 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  woods.  In  such  situations  they  perch  on 
high  rocks  and  stones,  watching  for  their  prey,  their  snowy  plumage  render- 
ing them  almost  undistinguishable.  Their  voice  is  so  dismal,  that,  as  Pen- 
nant observes,  it  adds  horror  even  to  a  Greenland  winterk 


THE    WHITE,    OR    BARN    OWL,i 

Thoitgh  so  common  in  Europe,  is  much  rarer  in  the  United  States 
than  the  preceding;  and  is  only  found  here  during  very  severe  win* 
ters.  This  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  want  of  those  favorite  recesses  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  which  it  so  much  affects  in  the  Eastern  Continent. 
The  multitudes  of  old  ruined  towers,  castles,  monasteries,  and  cathedrals, 
that  every  where  rise  to  view  in  those  countries,  are  the  chosen  haunts  of 
this  well  known  species.  Its  savage  cries  at  night  give,  with  vulgar  minds, 
a  cast  of  supernatural  horror  to  those^  venerable  mouldering  piles  of  anti- 
quity. This  species  being  common  to  both  continents,  doubtless  extends  to 
the  arctic  regions. 

They  feed  eagerly  upon  the  meadow  mouse,  which  is  found  in  the  mea- 
dows below  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  marshes  along  the  seashore.    Another 

favorite  prey  of  this  owl  is  the  bat. 

I 

'  Strix  Jlammeaj  Lnr. 
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THE    HAWK    OWLi 


Is  3  connecting  link  between  the  hank  and  owl  tribes.  It  has  one  Btrong 
ttait  of  the  hawk  tribe  in  flying  and  preying  by  day,  contrary  to  the  genenl 
habit  of  owls.  It  ia  characterized  as  a  bold  and  active  species,  following 
the  fowler  and  carrying  off  bis  game  as  soon  as  shot.  It  is  said  to  prey  on 
pantidges  and  birds,  and  is  very  common  in  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  rare  ia 
the  Eouihem  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  favorite  range  seems  to  be 
along  the  borders  of  the  axciic  regions.  Of  their  nest  and  manner  of  breed- 
iog  we  have  no  accouni.    It  is  an  inhabitant  of  both  continents. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  alt  owls  that  fly  by  night,  the  esteriot 
edges  and  sides  of  the  wing  quills  are  slightly  recurved,  and  end  in  fine 
.  hairs  or  points;  by  which  means  lhe<bird  is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  air 
with  the  greatest  silence,  a  provisian  necessary  for  enabling  them  the  better 
to  secure  their  prey.  In  the  hawk  owl,  ^ich  flies  by  day,  and  to  whom 
this  contrivance  would  be  of  no  consequence,  it  is  accordingly  omitted,  or  at 
least  is  scarcely  observable. 


THE    RED    OWL» 


Is  well  known  by  its  common  name  of  the  Utile  tereeeh  col ;  and  noted  fin 
its  melancholy  quivering  kind  of  wailing  in  the  evening,  particnlarly  toward* 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  near  the  farmhouse.  On  dear  moon- 
light nights  they  answer  each  other  from  various  parts  of  the  fields  w 
orchards ;  roost  during  the  day  in  thick  evergreens,  such  as  cedar,  pine,  or 

^Strvcfvnena,  Qiuii..  *S.  OMia,  Lin. 
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juniper  trees,  and  are  rarely  seen  abroad  during  the  sunshine.  They  con- 
struct their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  often  in  the  orchard  in  an  old 
apple  tree. 

I  kept  one  of  these  birds,  says  Wilson,  in  a  room  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  caught  in  a  bam,  and  being  unhurt,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
its  manners.  At  first  it  struck  itself  so  forcibly  against  the  window  as  fre- 
quently to  deprive  it,  seemingly,  of  all  sensation  for  several  minutes ;  this 
was  done  so  repeatedly  that  I  began  to  fear  that  either  the  glass,  or  the  owl's 
skull  must  give  way.  In  a  few  days,  however,  it  either  began  to  compre- 
hend the  matter,  or  to  take  disgust  at  the  glass ;  for  it  never  repeated  its 
attempts,  and  soon  became  quite  tame  and  familiar.  Those  who  have  seen 
this  bird  only  in  the  day,  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  activity  and  ' 

even  sprightliness  in  its  proper  season  of  exercise.    Throughout  the  day  it  i 

was  all  stillness  and  gravity ;  its  eyelids  half  shut,  its  neck  contracted,  and 
its  head  shrunk  seemingly  into  its  body.  But  scarcely  was  the  stm  set  and 
twilight  began  to  approach,  when  its  eyes  became  full  and  sparkling  like 
two  living  globes  of  fire;  it  crouched  on  its  perch;  reconnoitered  every 
object  round  with  looks  of  eager  fierceness ;  alighted  and  fed ;  stood  on  the 
meat  with  clenched  talons,  while  it  tore  it  in  morsels  with*  its  bill ;  flew 
round  the  room  with  the  silence  of  thought,  and  perching,  moaned  out  its 
melancholy  notes  with  many  lively  gesticulations,  not  at  all  accordant  with 
the  pitiful  tone  of  its  ditty,  which  reminded  one  of  the  shivering  moaning 
of  a  half  frozen  puppy. 


THE    LITTLE    OWLi 

Is  one  of  the  least  of  its  whole  genus,  but,  like  many  other  little  folks,  makes 
up  in  neatness  of  general  form  and  appearance  for  deficiency  of  aize,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  shapely  of  all  our  owls.  It  also  possesses  an  eye  iuUy 
equal  in  spirit  and  brilliancy  to  the  best  of  them. 

This  species  is  a  general  and  constant  inhabitant  of  the  middle  and  north- 
em  states ;  but  is  found  most  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  among  woods  and  swamps  of  pine  trees.  It  rarely  rambles  much 
during  the  day ;  but  if  disturbed,  flies  a  short  way,  and  again  takes  shelter 
from  the  light ;  at  the  approach  of  twilight  it  is  all  life  and  activity,  being 
a  noted  and  dexterous  mouse  catcher.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Nova 
Scotia,  and  even  Hudson's  Bay,  and  is  frequent  in  Russia.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  a  pine  tree.  The  melancholy  and  gloomy  umbrage  of  those  solitary 
evergreens  forms  its  favorite  haunts,  where  it  feits  dpzing  and  slumbering  all 
day,  luUed  by  the  roar  of  the  neighboring  ocean. 

* ' 

*  8,pa»Berinai  Wiuov. 
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THE    BUREOWINCt    OWLi 

Differs  essentially  from  all  others  jn  his^habits  and  manners.  Instead  of 
hiding  his  head  in  the  daylight,  he  fearlessly  flies  abroad  in  search  of  prey, 
in  the  broadest  glare  of  the  sun ;  and  far  from  seeking  abodes  of  solitude  and 
silence,  he  lives  in  company  with  animals  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  where 
they  all  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  fellowship  and  good  harmony.  The  mounds 
of  ^e  prairie  dog  or  marmot,  which  are  thrown  up  in  such  numbers  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  about  eighteen  inches  in  height.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  passage  two  feet  in  length,  which  terminates  in  a  comfortable  cell 
composed  of  dry  grass,  where  the  marmot  takes  up  his  winter  abode. 
Around  these  villages,  the  burrowing  owls  may  be  seen  moving  briskly 
about,  singly  or  in  small  flocks.  They  seem  to  have  very  little  fear  of  man ; 
either  soaring  to  a  distance  when  alarmed,  or  descending  into  the  borrows, 
where  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at  them.  In  countries  where  the  marmot 
Is  not  found,  this  owl  is  said  to  dig  a  hole  for  himself.  Their  food  appears 
to  consist  entirely  of  insects.  Its  note  is  similar  to  the  cry  of  the  marmot, 
which  sounds  like  cheh^  cheh^  pronounced  in  rapid  succession. 

The  burrowing  owl  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  general  color  of 
the  plumage  is  a  light  burnt  umber,  spotted  with  whitish.  The  under  parts 
are  white,  banded  with  brown. 


AJl  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may  difier  in  their  size  and 
plumage,  agree  in  their  general  characteristics  of  preying  by  night ;  their 
bodies  are  strong  and  muscular ;  their  feet  and  claws  made  for  tearing  their 
prey ;  and  their  stomachs  for  digesting  it.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  digestion  of  all  birds  that  live  upon  mice,  lizards,  or  such  like  food, 
is  not  very  perfect ;  for  though  they  swallow  them  whole,  yet  they  are  always 
seen  some  time  after  to  disgorge  the  skin  and  bones  rolled  up  in  a  pellet,  as 
being  indigestible. 

As  they  are  incapable  of  supporting  the  light  of  the  day,  or  at  least  of  then 
seeing  and  readily  avoiding  their  danger,  they  keep  all  this  time  concealed 
in  some  obscure  retreat,  suited  to  their  gloomy  appetites,  and  there  continue 
in  solitude  and  silence.  The  cavern  of  a  rock,  the  darkest  part  of  a  hollov 
tree,  the  battlements  of  a  ruined,  unfrequented  castle,  or  some  obscure  hole 
in  a  farmer's  ou^ouse,  are  the  places  where  they  are  usually  found;  if  they 
be  seen  out  of  these  retreats  in  the  daytime,  they  may  be  considered  as 
having  lost  their  way ;  as  having  by  some  accident  been  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  their  enemies,  and  surrounded  with  danger. 

In  this  distress /they  are  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  first  tree  or  hedge 
that  ofiers,  there  to  continue  concealed  all  day,  till  the  returning  darkness 

1  Strix  cumcuUtriaf  Bokaf. 
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once  more  supplies  them  with  a  better  plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too  often 
happens,  that,  with  all  their  precaution  to  conceal  themselves,  they  are  spied 
out  by  the  other  birds  of  the  place,  and  are  sure  to  receive  no  mercy.  The 
blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  jay,  the  buntihg,  and  the  redbreast,  all  come  in 
file,  and  employ  their  little  arts  of  insult  and  abuse.  The  smallest,  the 
feeblest,  and  the  most  contemptible  of  this  unfortunate  bird's  enemies,  are 
then  the  foremost  to  injure  and  torment  him.  They  increase  their  cries  and 
turbulence  round  him,  flap  him  with  their  wings,  and  are  ready  to  show  their 
courage  to  be  great,  as  they  are  sensible  that  their  danger  is  but  small. 
The  unfortunate  owl,  not  knowing  where  to  attack,  or  whither  to  fly, 
patiently  sits  and  suflers  all  their  insults.  Astonished  and  dizzy,  he  only 
replies  to  their  mockeries  by  awkward  and  ridiculous  gestures,  by  turning 
his  head^  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  stupidity.  It  is  enough  that  an 
owl  appears  by  day  to  set  the  whole  grove  into  a  kind  of  an  uproar.  Either 
the  aversion  all  the  small  birds  have  to  this  animal,  or  the  ^consciousness  of 
their  own  security,  makes  them  pursue  him  without  ceasing,  while  ihiur 
encourage  each  other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance  in  their  lauda- 
ble undertaking. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  little  birds  pursue  their  insults 
with  the  same  imprudent  zeal  with  whk^h  the  owl  himself  had  pursued  hia 
depredations.  They  hunt  him  the  whole  day  until  evening  returns ;  which 
restoring  him  his  faculties  of  sight  once  more,  he  makes  the  foremost  of  his 
pursuers  pay  dear  for  their  former  sport ;  nor  is  man  always  an  unconcerned 
spectator  here.  The  bird  catchers  have  got  an  art  of  counterfeiting  the  crjr 
of  an  owl  exactly;  and,  having  before  limed  the  branches  of  a  hedge,  they 
sit  unseen,  and  give  the  call.  At  this,  all  the  little  bird^  flock  to  the  place 
where  they  expect  to  find  their  well  known  enemy ;  but,  instead  of  finding 
their  stupid  antagonist,  they  are  stuck  fast  to  the  hedge  themselves.  This 
sport  must  be  put  in  practice  an  hour  before  nightfall,  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful ;  for  if  it  is  put  off  till  later,  those  birds  which  but  a  few  minutes  sooner 
came  to  provoke  their  enemy,  will  then  fly  from  him  with  as  much  terror  as 
they  just  before  showed  insolence. 

It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  one  stupid  bird  made  in  some  sort  a  decoy  to 
deceive  another.  The  great  homed  owl  is  sometimes  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose,  to  lure  the  kite,  when  the  falconer  desires  to  catch  him  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  falcon.  Upon  this  occasion,  they  clap  the  tail  of  a 
fox  to  the  great  owl,  to  render  his  figure  extraordinary ;  in  which  trim  he 
sails  slowly  along,  flying  low,  which  is  his  usual  manner.  The  kite,  either 
curious  to  observe  this  odd  kind  of  animal,  or  perhaps  inquisitive  to  see 
whether  it  may  not  be  proper  for  food,  flies  after,  and  comes  nearer  and 
nearer.  In  this  manner  he  continues  to  hover,  and  sometimes  to  descend, 
till  the  falconer,  setting  a  strong  winged  hawk  agahist  him,  seizes  him  for 
the  purpose  of  training  his  young  ones  at  home. 
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The  usual  place  where  the  great  homed  owl  breeds  is  in  the  cavern  of  a 
rock,  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  the  turret  of  some  ruined  castle.  Its  nest  is 
near  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  sticks,  bound  together  by  the 
fibrous  roots  of  trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on  the  inside.  It  lays  about 
three  eggs,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  and  of  a  color  somewhat 
resembling  the  bird  itself.  The  lesser  owl  of  this  kind  never  makes  a  nest 
for  itself,  but  always  takes  up  with  the  old  nest  of  some  other  bird,  which  it 
has  often  been  forced  to  abandon.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs ;  and  the  young 
are  all  white  at  first,  but  change  color  in  about  a  fortnight.  The  other  owls 
in  general  build  near  the  place  where  they  chiefly  prey ;  that  which  feeds 
upon  birds,  in  some  neighboring  grove ;  that  which  preys  chiefly  upon  mice, 
near  some  farmer's  yard,  where  the  proprietor  of  the  place  takes  care  to  give 
it  perfect  security.  In  fact,  whatever  mischief  one  species  of  owl  may  do  in 
the  woods,  the  bam  owl  makes  a  sufficient  recompense  for,  by  being  equally 
active  in  destroying  mice  nearer  home ;  so  that  a  single  owl  is  said  to  be 
n^re  serviceable  than  half  a  dozen  cats  in  ridding  the  bam  of  its  domestic 
vermin.  "In  the  year  1580,"  says  an  old  writer,  ''at  Hallontide,  an  army 
of  mice  so  overrun  the  marshes  near  Southminster,  that  they  ate  up  the 
grass  to  the  very  roots.  But  at  length  a  great  number  of  strange  painted 
owls  came  and  devoured  all  the  mice.  The  like  happened  again  in  Essex 
about  sixty  years  after." 


ORDER    II.  — OMNIVOROUS    BIRDS. 

BiBDS  of  this  order  have  the  bill  middle  sized,  robust,  sharp  on  the  edges ; 
the  upper  mandible  more  or  less  convex,  and  notched  at  the  point;  feet  with 
four  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind ;  wings  of  medium  size,  with  the 
quill  feathers  terminating  in  a  point. 

THE    HORNBILL. 1 

The  rhinoceros  hombill,  or  rhinoceros  bird,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
turkey ;  the  bill  is  ten  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  thick  at  the  base. 
On  the  upper  pan  is  an  appendage  as  large  as  the  bill  itself,  and  turning 
upwards,  which  measures  eight  inches  in  height.  There  is  nothing  else 
remarkable  in  the  bird,  as  the  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  black.  This 
bL:d  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  (like  the  raven)  it  feeds 

« 

^Bvceros  HUrwcerost  Lin.  The  genus  Buceros  has  the  bill  convex,  curved,  sharp- 
edged,  of  large  dimensions,  serrated  at  the  margin,  with  a  homy  protuberance  near  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  risiiig  into  a  crest :  nostnls  behind  the  base  of  the  bill  covered  by  • 
membrane ;  legs  short,  muscular ;  lateral  toes  equal,  the  extemid  one  united  to  the  second 
joint ;  the  first  three  wing  feathers  graduated,  the  fourth  or  fifUi  longest. 
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upon  carrion.  It  is  said  to  chase  rats  and  mice,  and,  after  pressing^  tfaem 
fiat  with  its  bill  in  a  peculiar  manner,  toss  them  up  in  the  air,  and  swallow 
them  whole  on  their  descent. 


THE    HELMET    HORNBILLi 

Is  remarkable  for  having  the  same  prominence  of  a  conical  form ;  and  in  the 
Philippine  Isles  there  is  a  species,  the  horn  of  which  reaches  backwards 
beyond  the  eyes,  ending  in  two  angular  points,  which  produce  the  effect  of  a 
bird  with  two  horns. 


THE  PIED  HORNBILL,  OR  CALAO  OF  MALABAR. 

The  circumstance  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest  of  its  kind,  is,  that 
the  breast,  belly,  and  a  part  of  the  wings  are  white ;  the  remainder  of  the 
body  is,  like  the  rest  of  these  animals,  black. 

There  are  about  twelye  species  of  the  hombill  in  all,  one  of  which  is  white. 


THE    RAVEN. » 

The  raven  is  a  bird  found  in  every  region  of  the  world ;  strong  and  hardy, 
he  is  uninfluenced  by  the  change  of  the  weather ;  and  when  other  birds  seem 
numbed  with  cold,  or  pining  with  famine,  the  raven  is  active  and  healthy^ 
busily  employed  in  prowling  for  prey,  or  sporting  in  the  coldest  atmosphere. 
As  the  heats  at  the  line  do  not  oppress  him,  so  he  bears  the  cold  of  the  polar 
countries  with  indifference.  He  is  sometimes  indeed  seen  milk-white,  and 
this  may  probably  be  the  effect  of  the  rigorous  climates  of  the  north.  A 
raven 'may  be  reclaimed  to 'almost  every  purpose  to  which  birds  can  be  con- 
verted. He  may  be  trained  up  for  fowling  like  a  hawk ;  he  may  be  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel ;  he  may  be  taught  to  speak  like  a  parrot ; 
but  the  m^t  extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  he  can  be  taught  to  sing  like  a  man. 
I  have  heard  (says  a  modem  writer)  a  raven  sing  the  black  joke  with  great 
distinctness,  truth,  and  humor. 

Indeed,  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a  domestic,  he  has  many  qualities 
that  render  him  extremely  amusing..    Busy,  inquisitive,  and  impudent,  he 

'  Bueeros  gaUahu^  Latham. 

'  Conus  eorax,  Lin.  The  genus  Cormu  has  the  bill  straight  at  its  origin,  thick,  com- 
pressed on  the  sides,  bent  towaids  thepomt,  and  edged;  nostrils  covered  by  reflected 
bristly  feathers ;  len  and  feet  plained ;  toes  three  before  and  one  behind,  diyided ;  tarsus 
longer  than  the  mi<inl«  toe ;  wings  acuminated,  the  fourth  feather  longest. 
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goei  eiery  where,  ttfftonts  and  drives  off  the  dogs,  plays  liis  pranks  on  ihe 
poultry,  and  \a  particularly  assiduous  in  coltivnttog  the  good-will  of  tVic 
cook  maid,  who  seems  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  family.  But  then,  wiih  the 
amusing  qualities  of  a  favorite,  he  often  also  has  the  vices  and  defects.  He 
is  a  glutton  by  nature,  and  a  thief  by  habit.  He  does  not  coufioe  himself  to 
petty  depredations  on  the  pantry  or  the  larder ;  he  soars  at  more  magniScent 
plunder ;  at  spoils  which  he  can  neither  exhibit  nor  enjoy ;  but  which,  like 
a  miser,  he  rests  satisfied  with  having  the  satisfaction  of  sometimes  visiting 
and  contemplating  in  secret.  A  piece  of  money,  a  lea-spoon,  or  a  ring,  are 
always  templing  baits  to  his  avarice;  these  he  will  alily  seize  upon,  and,  if 
not  watched,  wiU  carry  to  hit  fovorite  hole. 


In  his  wild  state,  the  raven  is  an  active  and  greedy  plunderer.  Noihiag 
comes  amisa  to  him.  If  in  his  flights  he  perceives  no  hope  of  carrioik,  (and 
bis  scent  is  so  exqnisite,  that  he  can  smetl  it  a  vast  distance,)  be  then  con- 
tents himself  with  more  unsavory  food,  fruits,  insects,  and  the  accidental 
desserts  of  a  dunghill.  This  bird  chiefly  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  laya 
five  or  six  eggs  of  a  pale  green  color,  marked  with  small  brownish  spots. 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  birds  do  in  [-ickingontthe  eyes  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  when  they  find  them  sick  and  helpless,  a  vulgar  respect  is  paid 
for  them  as  being  the  birds  that  fed  the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wilderness. 
This  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  raven  is  of  very  ancient  date,  as  the 
Romans  themselves,  who  thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  it,  from  motivei 
of  fear,  the  most  profound  veneration.  One  of  these  thai  had  been  kept  ia 
the  temple  of  Castor,  as  Pliily  informs  us,  flew  down  into  the  shop  of  a 
tailor,  who  took  mnch  delight  in  the  visits  of  his  new  acquainiBQCe.     He 
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taught  the  bird  aeveral  tricks ;  bat  pBiticnlarly  to  pionounce  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  and  the  whole  royal  family.  The  tailor  was  begitming 
to  grow  rich  by  those  who  came  to  see  this  wooderful  raren,  till  30  envions 
neighbor,  displeased  at  the  tailor's  success,  killed  the  bird,  aofl  deprived  the 
tailor  of  his  fotnre  hopes  of  fortune.  The  Romans,  however,  took  the  poor 
tailor's  part ;  they  punished  the  man  who  offered  the  injury,  and  gave  the 
mren  all  the  honors  of  a  magnificent  interment. 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadrupeds ;  and  the  raven  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  loitg  lived  of  the  nonber.  Some  of  them  have  been  known 
to  live  near  a  hundred  years.  This  animal,  indeed,  seems  possessed  of 
those  qualities  that  generally  produce  longevity,  namely,  a  good  appetite, 
and  great  exercise. 

The  raven  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth  of  Hiug.  Its  bill 
is  strong,  and  very  thick  at  the  base ;  it  measures  somewhat  more  than  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  covered  with  strong  hairs  or  bristles, 
which  extend  above  half  its  length,  covering  the  nostrils;  the  general  color 
of  the  npper  parts  is  a  fine  glossy  black,  reflecUng  a  blue  tint  in  particolac 
lights ;  the  under  parts  are  duller,  and  of  a  dusky  hue. 

The  taven  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  hut  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  interior.  It  is 'a  remailcable  fact,  that  where  they  abound,  the 
•ommon  crow  seldom  makes  his  appearance. 


THE    CARRION    CROW.i 


Tma  bird  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  its  breadth  above  two  feet. 
Crows  are  more  numerous  thim  ravens,  and  as  widely  spread.  They  live 
moBtly  in  woods,  chiefly  in  pais,  and  bnihl  their  nests  on  trees;  the 
fetnale  lays  five  or  six  eggs  mucli  like  those  of  a  raven.  They  remain  in 
Englaiid  all  the  year.  They  feed  on  putrid  flesh  of  all  sorts ;  liketvise  on 
eggs,  worms,  insects,  and  various  sorta  of  grain.  Even  pigeons,  rabbits, 
chickens,  Lud  young  dncks  are  not  safe  from  their  attacks.    The  crow  is  a 
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hM  biid ;  neither  the  kite,  buzzard  not  raren  can  appnMch  its  nest  wilfaaa 
being  driven  away;  and  when  it  has  young,  it  will  even  fall  upon  thi 
peregrine  falcon,  and  bring-  it  to  the  ground  by  a  single  Btroke  of  the  bill. 

It  is  a  very  common  bird  in  the  United  States,  and  is  more  &miliai  in  ii 
habits  in  this  country  than  in  Europe. 


THE    BOOKi 


Is  about  the  size  of  the  carrion  crow,  and,  excepting  its  more  ghttj  p)a- 
mage,  very  much  resembles  it.  Thebaseof  the  bill  and  nostrils,  as  far  ulbe 
eyes,  is  naked,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  rest,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by 
thrusting  its  bill  into  the  earth  in  search  of  worms :  bat  as  the  same  ippeu* 
once  has  been  observed  in  such  as  have  been  brought  up  tame  and  unaceii>> 
tomed  to  that  mode  of  subsistence,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  an 
original  peculiarity.  Rooks  are  useful  in  preventing  a  too  great  increase  trf' 
that  destructive  insect  the  chafer  ordor-beeile,  and  thereby  make  large  recom- 
pense for  the  depredations  they  may  occasiooally  commit  on  the  coni>field(- 
They  are  gregarious,  and  fly  in  immense  flocks  at  morning  and  evening  to 
and  from  their  roosting  places  in  quest  of  food.  During  the  breeding  litne  tbey 
live  together  in  large  societies,  and  build  their  nests  tm  the  tallest  trees  cloae 
to  each  other,  frequently  in  tbe  midst  of  large  and  populoDs  towns.  These 
lookeries,  however,  are  often  tbe  scenes  of  bitter  contests ;  tbe  new  comers 
are  frequently  driven  away  by  the  old  inhabitants,  their  half-built  nests  torn 
ID  pieces,  and  the  unfortunate  couple  forced  to  begin  their  woA  anew  in 
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some  more  undisturbed  situation.  But  though  bad  neighbors,  the  males  are 
good  husbands,  as  they  begin  to  feed  the  hens  before  the  latter  commence 
laying,  and  continue  to  do  so  through  the  whole  season  of  incubation.  The 
rook  is  a  bird  of  great  sagacity.  Dr  Darwin  remarks,  that  rooks  are  obvi- 
ously^ore  conscious  of  danger  from  mankind  than  most  other  birds  are. 
Whoever  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  them,  may  perceire  that  they  are 
quite  sensible  of  the  danger  being  greater  when  a  man  is  armed  with  a  gun, 
than  when  he  has  no  weapon  with  him.  If,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  a 
person  with  a  gun  walk  under  a  rookery,  the  inhabitants  of  the  trees  rise  on 
their  wings,  and  scream  to  the  unfledged  young  to  cower  into  their  nests 
from  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  This  uniformly  occurs,  and  hence  the  country 
people  assert  that  rooks  can  smell  gunpowder.  This  bird  is  not  a  native  of 
America.  ^^ 


THE    JACKDAW.i 


This  bird  is  considerably  less  than  the  rook,  being  only  thirteen  inches  in 
length.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  bill  long,  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The 
eyes  ar«  white,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  headland  neck  are  of  a  hoary  gray 
color;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  fine  glossy  black  above;  beneath  it 
has  a  dusky  hue :  the  legs  are  black.  It  remains  in  England  the  whole 
year,  and  in  great  flocks  frequents  churches,  old  towers,  and  ruins,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  even  chimneys,  hollow  trees,  and  rabbit  burrows,  where 
it  builds  its  nest :  the  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  paler  than  those  of  the 
crow,  and  smaller.  Jackdaws  are  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  pro- 
nounce several  words :  they  will  conceal  part  of  their  food,  and  with  it  small 
pieces  of  money  or  toys.  They  feed  on  insects,  grain,  fruit,  and  small  pieces 
of  flesh,  and  are  said  to  be  fond  of  partridges'  eggs.  They  have  also  be^n 
seen  to  catch  fish. 
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There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  in  Switzerland,  which  has  a  white  collar 
rovnd  its  neck  ;  and  in  Norway  and  other  cold  counlries,  they  have  been 
finiDd  perfeclly  white.    They  are  not  found  in  America. 


THE    MAGPIE' 


Is  abont  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  of  i 
deep  black,  finely  contrasting  with  the  snowy  whiteness  oC  the  under  pari! ; 
the  neck  feathers  are  very  long,  and  extend  down  the  back,  leaving  only!' 
smalt  space,  of  a  grayish  ash  color,  between  ihem  and  (he  till  coverts,  whin 
are  black ;  the  plumage  in  general  is  glossed  with  green,  purple,  and  blue, 
which  catch  the  eye  in  different  lights;  ihe  tail  is  very  long  and  wedge- 
shaped;  the  under  tail-coverls,  thighs,  and  legs,  ate  black:  on  the  ihrW' 
and  part  of  the  neck,  there  is  a  kind  of  feathers,  mixed  with  the  others,  rt- 
sembling  strong  whitish  hairs.  Indeed,  were  iis  other  accomplishtTieBts 
equal  to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put  in  corn  pet  i  tin  n ,  Its  black,  lU 
white,  its  green,  and  purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  combination  of  lit 
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glosses  on  its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  any  that  adorn  the  most  beaatiful  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  But  it  has  too  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  beau,  to  depre- 
ciate these  natural  perfections :  vain,  restless,  loud,  and  quarrelsome,  it  is  an 
unwelcome  intruder  every  where ;  and  never  misses  an  opportunity,  when  it 
finds  one,  of  doin:^  mischief.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
in  the  western  territories  of  the  United  States.  It  is  remarkable  that  at 
the  point  where  these  birds  are  first  encountered,  in  proceeding  west,  the 
blue  jays  disappear. 

The  magpie  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  butcherbird  in  its  bill,  which 
has  a  sharp  process  near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  in  the  short- 
ness of  its  wings,  and  the  form  of  the  tail,  each  feather  shortening  from  the 
two  middlemost.  But  it  agrees  still  more  in  its  food,  living  not  only  upon 
worms  and  insects,  but  also  upon  small  birds,  when  they  can  be  seized.  A 
wounded  lark,  or  a  young  chicken  separated  from  the  hen,  are  sure  plunder ; 
and  the  magpie  will  even  sometimes  set  upon  and  strike  a  blackbird. 

The  sanve  insolence  prompts  it  to  seize  the  largest  animals  when  its  insults 
can  be  ofiered  with  security.  They  are  often  seen  perched  upon  the  back 
of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  picking  up  the  insects  to  be  found  there,  chattering  and 
tormenting  the  poor  animal  at  the  same  time,  and  stretch  out  their  necks  for 
combat,  if  the  beast  turns  its  head  backward  to  apprehend  them.  They 
seek  out  also  the  nests  of  birds ;  and,  if  the  parent  escapes,  the  eggs  make 
up  for  the  deficiency.  The  thrush  and  the  bhickbird  are  but  too  frequently 
robbed  by  this  assassin,  and  this  in  some  measure  causes  their  scarcity. 

No  food  seems  to  come  amiss  to  this  bird ;  it  shares  with  ravens  in  their 
carrion,  with  rooks  in  their  grain,  and  with  the  cuckoo  in  their  eggs :  but  it 
seems  possessed  of  a  providence' seldom  usual  with  gluttons ;  for  when  it  is 
satisfied  for  the  present,  it  lays  up  the  remainder  of  the  feast  for  another 
occasion.  It  will  even  in  a  tame  state  hide  its  food  when  it  has  done  eat- 
ing, and  after  a  time  return  to  the  secret  hoard  with  renewed  appetite  find  • 
vociferation. 

In  all  its  habits  it  discovers  a  degree  of  instinct  unusual  to  other  birds,  its 
nest  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  composed,  than  for 
the  place  the  magpie  takes  to  build  it  in.    The  nest  is  usually  placed  conspicu- 
ous enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  some  hawthorn  bush,  or  on  the  top  of 
some  high  tree.    The  place,  however,  is  always  found  difficult  of  access ; 
for  the  tree  pitched  upon  usually  grows  in  some  thick  hedgerow,  fenced  by 
brambles  at  the  root ;  or  sometimes  one  of  the  higher  bushes  is  fixed  upon  . 
for  the  purpose.    When  the  place  is  thus  chosen  as  inaccessible  as  possible 
to  men,  the  next  care  is  to  fence  the  nest  above,  so  as  to  defend  it  from  all 
the  various  enemies  of  the  air.  *  Tlie  kite,  the  crow,  and  the  sparrow-hawk, 
are  to  be  guarded  against :  as  their  nests  have  been  sometimes  plundered 
by  the  magpie,  so  it  is  reasonably  feared  that  they  will  take  tlie  first  oppor- 
tunity to  retaliate.    To  prevent  this,  the  magpie's  nest  is  built  with  surpris- 
ing labor  and  ingenuity. 
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The  body  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  hawthorn  branches;  the  thorns 
sticking  outward,  but  well  united  together  by  their  mutual  insertions. 
'  Within,  it  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  wool  and  long  grass,  and  then  nicely 
plastered  all  round  with  mud  and  clay.  The  body  of  the  nest  being  thas 
made  firm  and  commodious,  the  next  work  is  to  make  the  canopy,  which  is 
to  defend  it  above.  This  is  composed  of  the  sharpest  thorns,  woven  togeth- 
er in  such  a  manner,  as  to  deny  all  entrance  except  at  the  door,  which  is 
just  large  enough  to  permit  egress  and  regress  to  the  owners.  In  ihis 
fortress  the  male  and  female  hatch  and  bring  up  their  brood  with  secoritj, 
sheltered  from  all  attacks  but  those  of  the  climbing  schoolboy,  who  often 
finds  his  torn  and  bloody  hands  too  dear  a  price  for  the  eggs  or  the  young 
ones.  The  magpie  lays  six  or  seven  eggs,  of  a  pale  green  color,  spotted 
with  brown. 

This  bird,  in  its  domestic  state,  preserves  its  natural  character  with  strict 
propriety.  The  same  noisy,  mischievous  habits  attend  it  to  the  cage  that 
marked  it  in  the  woods ;  and  being  more  cunning,  so  it  is  a  more  docile  bird 
than  any  other  taken  into  keeping.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  teaching  it 
to  speak,  have  a  foolish  custom  of  cutting  its  tongue,  which  only  puts  the 
poor  animal  to  pain,  without  improving  its  speech  in  the  smallest  degree. 
Its  speaking  is  sometimes  very  distinct;  but  its  sounds  are  too  thin  and 
sharp  to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  human  voice,  which  the  hoarse  raren 
and  parrot  can  cocmterfeit  more  exactly. 


THE    EUROPEAN    JAYi 

Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British  birds.  The  forehead  is  white, 
streaked  with  black ;  the  head  is  covered  with  very  long  feathers,  which  it 
can  erect  into  a  crest  at  pleasure ;  the  whole  neck,  back,  breast,  and  belly^ 
are  of  a  faint  purple,  dashed  with  gray,;  the  wings  are  most  beantifully 
barred  with  a  lovely  blue,  black  and  white ;  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  feet 
of  a  pale  brown.  Like  the  magpie  it  feeds  upon  fruits,  will  kill  small  birds, 
and  is  extremely  docile.  The  voice  of  the  jay  is  harSh,  grating,  and  un- 
pleasant. Upon  seeing  the  sportsman,  he  gives,  by  his  cries,  the  alarm  of 
danger,  and  thereby  defeats  his  aim.  The  jay  builds  in  woods,  and  makes 
an  artless  nest  of  sticks,  fibres,  and  tender  twigs ;  the  female  lays  five  or 
six  eggs,  of  a  grayish  ash  color,  mixed  with  green,  and  faintly  spotted  with 
brown. 

Like  the  magpie,  the  jay  is  talkative,  and  ready  to  imitate  sounds.  One 
of  th«m  has  been  known  to  mimic  so  exactly  the  noise  made  by  the  action 
of  a  saw,  as  to  induce  passengero  to  believe   that  a  carpenter  was  at 
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work  in  the  house.  Another  had  learoerf,  when  caitle  approached,  lo  set  a 
cur  dog  on  then),  by  whistling  and  calling  him  by  name.  The  poor  jay, « 
ho-never,  at  last  paid  dearly  for  his  mischievous  tricks.  Having  set  bis 
quadmped  associate  upon  a  cow  which  was  big  with  calf,  the  cow  was  mu^ 
hurt,  he  was  coraplaiaed  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  his  owner  was  obliged  to 
destroy  him. 


THE    AMERICAN    BLUE    JA^.i 


Tbis  elegant  bird  is  pecaliar  to  North  America,  and  is  distinguished  as  a 
kind  of  beau  among  the  feathered  tenants  of  oar  woods  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  dress;  and,  like  most  oi  her  coxcombs,  makes  himself  still  more  conspicn- 
ous  by  his  loquacity  and  the  oddness  of  his  tones  and  gestures.  He  is  al- 
most a  universal  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  frequenting  the  thickest  settle- 
ments as  well  as  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  his  squalling 
voice  often  alarms  the  deer,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  hunter.  In  the 
charming  season  of  spring,  when  every  thicket  pours  forth  harmony,  the 
part  performed  by  the  jay  always  catches  the  ear.  He  appears  to  be  among 
his  fellow  musicians,  what  the  trumpeter  is  in  a  bsnd,  aome'of  his  notes 
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bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  tbe  tones  of  that  instrument.  These  he 
^  has  the  faculty  of  changing  through  a  great  variety  of  modulations,  ^hen 
disposed  for  ridicule,  there  is  scarcely  a  bird  whose  peculiarities  of  song  \ie 
cannot  tune  his  notes  to.  When  engaged  in  the  blandishments  of  love,  tbey 
resemble  the  soft  chatterings  of  a  duck,  and  are  scarce  heard  at  some  paces 
distant;  but  no  sooner  does  ^e  discover  your  approach,  than  he  sets  up  a 
sudden  and  vehement  outcry,  flying  off  and  screaming  with  aU  his  might. 
His  notes,  a  stranger  might  readily  mistake  for  the  repeated  creak ings  of  an 
ungreased  wheelbarrow.  All  these  he  accompanies  with  various  nods,  jerks, 
and  other  gestidlilations,  for  which  the  whole  tribe  of  jays  are  so  remarka- 
ble. 

The  blue  jay  builds  a  large  nest  on  a  cedar  or  apple  tree.  His  favoritf 
food  is  chesnuts,  acorns,  and  Indian  corn.  He  sometimes  feeds  on  bogs  and 
caterpillars,  and  often  plunders  orchards,  cherry  rows,  and  potato  patches;. 
He  spreads  alarm  and  sorrow  around  him,  by  robbiqg  the  nests  of  other 
birds ;  sucking  the  eggs,  and  frequently  devouring  the  young.  In  tiiDe< 
of  great  extremity,  he  will  devour  any  animal  substance  that  comes  in  hi5 
way. 

Of  all  birds,  he  is  the  most  bitter  enemy  to  the  owl.  No  sooner  has  he 
discovered  the  retreat  of  one  of  these,  than  he  summons  the  whole  feathered 
fraternity  to  his  assistance,  who  surround  the  glimmering  5o/f/4nre,  and  attack 
him  from  all  sides,  raising  such  a  shout  as  may  be  heard  half  a  mile  of; 
the  owl  meanwhile  returning  every  compliment  with  a  broad  goggling  stare. 
The  war  becomes  louder  and  louder,  and  the  owl,  at  length  forced  to  betake 
himself  to  flight,  is  followed  by  the  whole  train  of  his  impudent  persecutor^ 
until  driven  beyond  their  j^msdiction.  The  jay  is  not  only  bold  and  vocife- 
rous, but  possesses  considerable  talent  for  mimicry,  and  seems  to  enjoy  great 
satisfaction  in  mocking  and  teazing  other  birds,  particularly  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  imitating  his  cry  whenever  he  sees  him,  and  squealing  out  as  if 
caught.  This  soon  brings  a  number  of  his  tribe  around  him,  who  all  join 
in  the  frolic,  darting  about  the  hawk,  and  feigning  tHe  cries  of  a  bird  sorely 
wounded ;  but  this  ludicrous  farce  often  ends  tragically.  The  hawk  sing- 
ling out  one  of  the  most  insolent  and  provoking,  sweeps  upon  him  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  and  offers  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  his  hunger  and  resent- 
ment. In  an  instant  the  tune  is  changed ;  all  their  buffoonry  vanishes,  and 
loud  and  incessant  screams  proclaim  their  disaster. 

A  blue  jay  which  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  in  South 
Carolina,  had  all  the  tricks  and  loquacity  of  a  parrot ;  pilfered  every  thing 
he  could  conveniently  carry  off,  and  hid  them  in  holes  and  crevices ;  answered 
to  his  name  with  great  sociability  when  called  on,  could  articulate  a  number 
of  words  pretty  distinctly:  and  when  he  heard  any  uncommon  noise  or  loud 
talking,  seemed  impatient  to  contribute  to  the  general  festivity,  by  a  dispbj 
of  all  the  oratorical  powers  he  vtras  possessed  of. 
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This  bird  is  eleven  inches  in  length  :  his  head  is  ornamented  with  a  crest 
of  light  blue  or  purple  feathers,  which  he  can  elevate  or  depress  at  pleasure. 
Whole  upper  parts  light  blue  or  purple,  a  collar  of  black  passes  down  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  forms  a  crescent  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast. 
The  under  parts  are  white.  The  tail  is  long,  and  light  blue,  tipped  with 
black. 


CANADA    JAY.i 

This  species  inhabits  the  country  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence ;  also  in  winteir,  the  inland  parts  of  the  state  of  Maine,  and  northern 
parts  of  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New  York.  When  the  season  is  very 
severe  with  deep  snow,  they  sometimes  advance  farther  south ;  but  generally 
return  northward  as  the  weather  becomes  mild.  The  character  of  this  bird 
by  the  people  of  those  parts  of  the  country  it  inhabits,  is,  that  it  feeds  on 
black  moss,  worms,  and  even  flesh ;  when  near  habitations  or  tents,  it  pilfers 
every  thing  it  can  come  at  —  is  very  bold,  and  comes  even  to  the  tents  to  eat 
meat  out  of  the  dishes ; — watches  the  hunters  while  baiting  their  traps  for 
martens,  and  devours  the  bait  as  soon  as  their  backs  are  turned ;  that  they 
breed  early  in  the  spring,  building  their  nests  on  pine  trees,  forming  them 
of  sticks  and  grass ;  that  they  fly  in'pairs ;  lay  up  hoards  of  berries  in  hol- 
low trees ;  are  a  kind  of  mock-bird  ;  and  when  caught,  pine  away,  though 
their  appetite  never  fails  them.  They  are,  we  are  informed,  detested  by  the 
natives. 

The  Canada  jay  is  eleven  inches  long,  of  a  dull  leaden  gray  color ;  the 
under  parts  are  brownish  white.  The  whole  plumage  on  the  back  is  long, 
loose,  and  in  great  abundance. 


STELLER'S    JAY.a 

This  elegant  bird  is  more  than  twelve  inches  long.  The  head,  neck,  and 
crest,  and  part  of  the  back,  are  of  a  brownish  black,  the  throat  grayish,  and 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  of  a  beautiful  blue.  The  feathers  on  the  front  of  the 
head  are  tipped  with  blue.  One  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  near 
Columbia  River,  and  another  of  more  brilliant  plumage,  in  Mexico.  Of  its 
habits  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  inhabits  the  western  territories  of  the 
United  States,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  is  known  on  the  coast  of 
America,  from  California  to  Nootka  Sound. 


>  C0TVU8  Canadenri$t  Lxv.  '  Coirvtu  Stelleri,  Gmsl. 
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FLORIDA    JAY.i 


This  bird  is  eleven  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  head,  nedE,  wings,  and 
tail  are  bright  azure ;  the  front  bluish  white,  the  back  yellowish  brown. 
The  lower  parts  are  yellowish  gray.  The  Florida  jay  is  not  confined  to  that 
country,  bat  is  found  in  Louisiana,  and  extends  northward  to  Kentucky.  It 
is  yery  abundant  in  East  Florida,  where  it  is  found  at  all  seasons  in  low 
bushes.  Their  notes  are  varied  greatly,  and  resemble  those  of  the  thrush 
and  blue  jay.  M.  Ord,  who  has  studied  this  species,  says  that  they  axe 
quarrelsome,  active,  and  noisy,  and  construct  their  nests  in  thickets.  Their 
eggs  he  has  not  seen. 


THE    COLUMBIA    JAY.« 

This  is  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole  tribe  of  jays.  It  is  thirty-one 
inches  long,  and  twenty-six  in  the  extent  of  wings.  Its  general  color  is 
bright  blue,  with  purple  reflections.  The  fore  neck  and  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  are  black,  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  The  tail  is  very 
long,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  elongated  into  a  crest.  The  individual 
from  which  Mr  Audubon's  drawing  was  made,  was  taken  on  the  Oregon 
river.     Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits.  ' 

Many  of  the  foreign  birds  of  the  jay  kind  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
Chinese  jay  is  of  two  kinds,  the  red  billed  and  that  with  a  bluish  bill.  They 
are  both  elegant  birds,  their  plumage  being  finely  varied  with  patches  of  a 
fine  Velvet  black,  particularly  about  the  head  and  throat.  The  Peruvian  jay 
is  of  a  tender  green,  which,  by  insensible  shades,  assumes  a  bluish  cast  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  brown  jay  of  Canada,  and  the  Siberian  jay 
are  less  remarkable.  At  Cayenne  there  are  two  other  remarkable  species, 
one  of  which  has  three  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  and  the  other, 
which  is  called  the  yellow  bellied  jay,  is  further  distinguished  by  a  golden 
streak  upon  the  crown  of  the  head. 


THE    NUTCRACKERS 

Is  by  some  naturalists  considered  as  of  a  distinct  genus,  by  others  it  is 
classed  with  the  crow ;  though  in  its  manners  it  most  resembles  the  jay, 

'  Corvwi  F^oTidanus,  Audubon.  «  Corws  Bullodni^  Ajjuvtov. 

*Nucifhiffa  Caryocaiactes,  Lin.  This  is  the  only  individual  of  ttic  genus :  it  is  charac- 
terized by  a  hill  long^  straight,  narrowed  at  the  point,  upper  mandible  rounded,  longer  th» 
the  under,  both  terminated  in  an  obtuse  and  depressed  point ;  nostrils  baaal,  round,  oaco, 
concealed  by  hairs  directed  forward ;  three  toes  before  and  one  behind ;  tarsus  longer  tbsa 
the  middle  toe ;  wings  acuminated ;  fourth  quill  feather  the  longest. 
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layiDg  Dp  a  Btore  of  nuts  and  scorni,  and  inhabitiag  the  pine  forests  like 
that  bird.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  magpie,  and  the  general  color  of  iu  plumage 
is  a  rusty  brawn,  marked  with  triangular  while  apota.  They  are  very 
plenty  ia  Germany,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  Enghtnd. 


THE    RED-LEGGED    CROW,   OR  CORNISH  CHOUGH.i 

Is  like  a  jackdaw,  but  larger,  and  almost  the  size  of  a  crow.  The  feet  and 
legs  are  long,  like  (hose  of  a  jackdaw,  but  of  a  red  color;  and  the  plumage 
is  of  a  purplish  black  all  over.  It  frequents  rocks,  old  castles,  and  churches, 
by  the  seaside,  like  the  daw,  and  with  the  same  noisy  assiduity.  It  is 
only  seen  along  the  western  coasts  of  England.  It  is  allracted  by  glittering 
objects,  and  has  been  known  to  take  lighted  pieces  of  wood  from  the  fire. 
By  tearing  boles  in  the  straw  with  its  long  bill,  it  does  much  injoty  to 
thatched  houses. 


THE    ROLLER." 


The  garrtiloas  roller,  bo  called  from  its  chattering  noise,  is  the  only 
species  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  acquainted.  It  is  of  4>tt 
size  of  a  jay,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  head,  neck,  and  breast  are 
of  a  light  bluish  green  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  reddish  brown  ;  the 
tail  is  forked,  and  of  a  light  blue ;  the  legs  are  remarkably  short.  It  is  * 
bird  of  passage,  common  in  Germany,  but  it  seldom  visits  England. 


t,  TiMN.       lltB 


gnniB. 

tnlinVconcraiiidn'egs  tOoag^,  tsraua  lonffer  than  (he  middle  toe  ;  t«B  sknosT  vhoUj 
itpanOed  ;  clam  strong  tod  benl ;  cnneBted ;  the  fbunh  and  filUi  fealhcn  longest. 


,  Atrsigbl ;  ihe  apper  numdJhui  bei 

1,  and  fonoM  for  walking  :  (._ 

[,  wiUi  the  first  qnill  ■omevhot  sborter  (ban  (be  second. 
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TheChiaete,  the  Cayenne,  aoddie  AbyisiniaD rollers, arealldistiagiitibed 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  plomage,  bm  differ  litde  in  any  materiai  respeei 
fiom  tte  preceding. 


THE    ORIOLE. 

Of  the  oriole  there  appears  to  be  only  one  species  kDown  in  Europe ;  that 
is  by  some  termed  the  GMen  Oriole.^  It  is  the  size  ot  a  thradi,  and  ba~ 
been  called  the  golden  thrush  and  the  nitwal.  The  head  and  whole  bod\ 
of  the  nude  is  of  a  rich  y^ow;  the  bill  red;  from  that  to  the  eye  a  black 
line ;  the  wings  black,  matked  with  a  bar  ^  yellow,  as  are  the  ends  of  the 
feathers.  The  tail  is  btach,  with  the  end  yellow.  The  body  of  the  (emale 
is  a  dull  green,  with  dusky  wings  and  tail.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of  the 
shape  of  a  puree,  and  rests  upon  the  outermost  twigs  of  tall  trees.  It  is 
common  in  France,  but  has  very  rarely  visited  England. 


THS    BALTIHORE    ORIOLE. < 


From  the  singularity  of  the  neat  of  this  species,  from  its  biilliant  coloi, 
and  its  preferring  the  apple  trees,  weeping  willows,  walnni,  and  tulip  trees 

'  Oriolui  gaSiula,  Lii*.     Tha  mnaa  OrioluM  has  ■  bill  in  Ihfl  form  ot  a.  kcngibsml  cone, 
hoilioalBlly  compreasHl  at  the  cnat,  and  edged ;  ihe  upper  mandible  annnotinted  hy  h 

^ J ..1.-J  ..  .V :_.    -,„,(„],  ijjjj^  Ulenl,  naked;  and  honionlally  pierced  in  a 

let  than,  or  of  the '      -■  -   ->^ — ^.  ...  ...  _i.:_t  ;. 

logs  with  the  first! 
*  Orioltu  BaWmmt,  Wiui 
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to  build  on,  it  is  generally  known;  and  is  as  usual  honored  with  a  Taristy 
of  names,  such  as  hang^nest,  hanging-bird,  golden  robin,  fire-bird,  fcc,  but 
more  generally  the  Baltimore  bird.  Few  of  the  American  orioles  equal 
this  in  the  construction  of  their  nests ;  he  gives  them,  in  a  superior  degree, 
warmth,  conrenienoe,  and  security.  He  generally  fixes  on  the  high  bending 
extremities  of  the  branches,  fastening  strong  strings  of  hemp  or  flax  round 
two  forked  twigs ;  with  the  same  materials  he  fabricates  a  strong,  firm  kind 
of  cloth,  not  unlike  the  suhstance  of  a  hat  in  its  raw  state,  forms  it  into  a 
pouch  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth,  lining  it  substantially  with  soft  sub- 
stances well  interwoven  with  the  outward  netting,  and  lastly  finishes  with 
a  layer  of  horse  hair ;  the  whole  being  shaded  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a 
natural  pent-house,  or  canopy  of  leaves. 

The  birds  of  this  species  have  all  a  common  form  of  building,  but  they  do 
not  build  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Great  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
style,  neatness,  and  fijushing  of  the  nest.  Some  are  far  superior  work- 
men to  others.  So  solicitous  is  the  Baltimore  to  procure  proper  mate- 
rials for  his  nest,  that  the  women  in  the  country  must  narrowly  watch  the 
ihread  that  may  be  bleaching ;  and  the  farmer  must  secure  his  young  grafts, 
as  this  bird  will  carry  off  the  former,  and  the  strings  that  tie  the  latter,  to 
serve  his  purposes  in  building. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Baltimore  consists  of  beetles,  caterpillars,  and 
bugs,  particularly  one  of  a  brilliant  glossy  green.  His  song  is  a  dlear 
mellow  whistle,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  he  gleans  among  the  branches. 
There  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  playfulness  and  naivet^  extremely  interesting. 
It  is  not  uttered  with  the  rapidity  of  our  eminent  songsters,  but  with  the 
pleasing  tranquillity  of  a  careless  ploughboy,  whistling  merely  for  his  own 
amusement.  When  alarmed  by  an  approach  to  his  nest,  he  makes  a  kind 
of  rapid  chirruping  very  different  from  his  usual  note.  He  inhabits  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  is  found  as  far  south  as  Brazil.  It  is 
seven  inches  long ;  the  head,  throat,  upper  part  of  the  back  and  wings  are 
black ;  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  whole  under  parts  are  bright  orange, 
deepening  into  vermilion  on  the  breast ;  the  back  is  also  divided  by  a  band 
of  orange,  the  tail  is  black  and  orange.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is 
lighter  and  duller  than  that  of  the  male.  These  birds  are  several  years  in 
completing  their  plumage. 
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ORCHARD    ORIOLE. I 

This  bird  has  been  described  under  a  variety  of  names ;  as  the  spurious 
oriole,  bastard  oriole.  It  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  preceding,  and  differs 
from  it  in  size,  being  less  and  more  slender ;  in  its  colors,  which  are  differ- 
ent ;  in  the  form  of  its  bill  and  tail ;  in  its  notes,  which  are  neither  so  full 
nor  so  mellow,  and  uttered  with  much  more  rapidity ;  in  its  mode  of  build- 
ing, and  the  materials  which  it  uses ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  shape  and  color  of 
the  eggs.  Many  mistakes  have  been  occasioned  by  the  change  of  color 
which  these  (irds  undergo,  as  they  do  not  receive  their  full  and  perfea 
plumage  tUl  the  fourth  year.  The  young  birds  are  easily  raised  from  the 
nest,  and  soon  become  agreeable  domestics.  One  which  I  reared  and  kept 
through  the  winter,  whistled  with  great  clearness  and  vivacity  at  two  months 
old.  It  had  an  odd  manner  of  moving  its  head  and  neck  slowly,  regularly, 
and  in  various  directions,  when  intent  on  observing  any  thing,  without  stir- 
jring  its  body.  This  motion  was  as  slow  as  that  of  a  snake.  When,  at 
night,  a  caudle  was  placed  near  its  cage,  it  seemed  extremely  well  pleased, 
fed  and  drank,  drest,  shook  and  arranged  its  plumage,  sat  as  close  to  the 
light  as  possible,  and  sometimes  chanted  a  few  irregular  notes,  as  I  sat  read- 
ing or  writing  beside  it« 


CROW    BLACKBIRD.^ 

This  noted  depredator  is  well  knoi^  to  every  farmer  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states.  In  March,  these  birds  come  from  the  south ;  fly  in  loose 
flocks,  frequent  swamps  and  meadows,  and  follow  in  the  furrows  after  the 
plough ;  their  food  at  tliis  season  consists  of  worms,  grubs,  and  caterpillars, 
of  which  they  destroy  prodigious  numbers  as  if  to  recompense  the  husband- 
man beforehand  for  the  havoc  they  intend  to  make  in  his  crops  of  Indian 
conl.  They  build  on  tall  cedar  and  pine  trees  in  company ;  sometimes  ten 
or  fifteen  nests  being  on  the  same  tree.  These  are  five  inches  in  diameter; 
composed  outwardly  of  mud,  with  long  stalks  and  roots  of  grass,  and  lined 
with  horse-hair. 

The  trees  in  which  they  build  are  near  the  farmhouses  and  plantations. 
From  them  they  issue  over  the  neighboring  fields,  and  make  their  depreda* 

>  Orioltu  mentahUt  WiLaoir. 

*Ideru8  verrieofor,  Audubon.  The  genus  Jdenu  has  the  hill  longer  than  the  head,  m 
as  long,  straight,  like  an  elongated  cone,  pointed,  sharp,  a  little  ooroprested,  withoai 
distinct  ridge  or  notch,  the  hase  covered  oy  feathers ;  margin  of  the  mandihles  more  m 
less  bent  inwards;  nostrils  hasal,  lateral,  and  covered  by  a  hairy  mdiment;  tanns  as  loof 
as,  or  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  wings  long ;  third  ana  fouxth  feathers  longest. 
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lions.  As  soon  as  the  blade  of  corn  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  the 
crow  blackbirds  hail  it  with  screams  of  satisfaction,  and  descend  on  the 
fields,  and  begin  to  pull  up  and  regale  themselves  on  the  seeds,  scattering 
the  green  blades  around.  While  thus  eagerly  employed,  the  vengeance  of 
the  gun  sometimes  overtakes  them ;  but  those 

" who  live  to  get  away, 

*  Return  to  steal  another  day." 

In  the  early  times  of  New  England,  it  was  customary,  in  some  towns,  to 
require  each  inhabitant  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  these  birds  yearly,  a 
fine  being  imposed  npon  such  as  did  not  destroy  and  exhibit  the  requisite 
number. 

When  the  young  ears  are  in  a  milky  state,  they  are  attacked  with  redouble!! 
eagerness  by  the  grakles  and  red-wings.  They  descend  on  the  corn  like 
a  blackening  und  sweeping  tempest ;  dig  off  the  external  covering  of  the 
leaves,  and  having  laid  bare  the  ear,  leavie  little  behind  to  the  farmer  but  the 
cobs  and  shrivelled  skins.  Whole  acres  of  corn  have  been  thus  more  than 
half  ruined.  During  these  depredations,  the  gun  makes  great  havoc  among 
them,  which  has  no  other  effect  than  to  send  the  survivors  to  another  field. 
This  system  of  plunder  and  retaliation  continues  till  November,  when  they 
sheer  off  to  the  south,  where  they  collect  and  darken  the  air  with  fheir 
numbers,  which  sometimes  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand.  They  rise  from 
the  fields  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  descend  on  the  roads  and  fences ; 
and  when  they  rise  and  cover  the  high  timbered  trees,  then  destitute  of 
leaves,  they  produce  a  most  singular  and  striking  effect ;  the  whole  trees 
seeming  as  if  hung  in  mourning,  their  notes  and  screams,  meanwhile,  re- 
sembling the  sound  of  a  distant  cataract,  but  in  more  musical  cadence, 
swelling  and  dying  away  on  the  ear,  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  the 
breeze. 

These  birds  are  called  by  the  farmers  crow  hlachbirdsy  and  are  universally 
dreaded  and  detested.  But  if  they  do  destroy  the  com,  they  do  nearly  as 
much  good  as  evil,  by  devouring  numbers  of  noxious  worms,  grubs,  and 
caterpillars,  that  infest  the  fields,  which  would,  if  not  destroyed,  desolate 
the  country  !  The  purple  grakle  is  easily  tamed,  and  sings  in  confinement. 
They  have  been  taught  to  articulate  several  words.  These  birds  are  allowed 
by  the  fish-hawks  to  build  in  the  interstices  of  his  nest,  where  they  all  hatch 
their  young,  and  live  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

It  is  twelve  inches  long ;  on  a  slight  view,  it  appears  wholly  black,  but 
placed  near,  it  appears  of  a  rich,  glossy  steel  blue,  violet  and  green.  The 
bill  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  the  upper  mandible  being  very  sharp.  The 
female  is  of  a  sooty  brown  color. 
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THE    STARE,    OR    STARLING.^ 

There  are  fiew  birds  better  known  in  Europe,  than  that  under  onr  consi- 
deration.  It  has  a  nearer  relation  with  the  European  blackbird  than  with 
any  other ;  but  it  is  as  distinguished  from  that  genus  by  the  glossy  gfreen  d 
its  feathers,  in  some  lights,  and  the  purple  in  others:  It  breeds  ih  hollow 
trees,  the  eaves  of  houses,  towers,  ruins,  cliffs,  often  in  high  rocks  orer  the 
sea.  It  lays  four  or  live  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish  ash  color,  and  makes  its 
nest  of  straw,  small  fibres  of  roots,  &c.  Its  voice  is  rough ;  but  what  it 
Wants  in  the  melody  of  note,  it  compensates  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
taught  to  speak.  So  fond  is  it  of  society,  that  it  will  join  not  only  its  own 
kind,  but  will  also  associate  with  redwings  and  fieldfares,  and  even  with  owls, 
jackdaws,  and  pigeons.  In  the  winter  season  these  birds  fly  in  large  flocks, 
and  may  be  known  at  a  great  distance  by  their  whirling  mode  of  flight.  M. 
de  Bufibn  compares  it  to  a  sort  of  vortex,  in  which  the  "w^ole  collective  bodf 
performs  a  uniformly  circular  revolution,  yet  progressively  advances  at  the 
same  time. 

The  principal  food  of  starlings  is  snails,  worms,  and  insects ;  but  they 
will  eat  grain,  seeds,  and  fruit,  and  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  cher- 
ries. When  confined,  they  will  eat  raw  flesh  cut  small,  or  bread  soaked  in 
water.  They  are  accused,  we  know  not  how  truly,  of  getting  into  pigeon 
houses,  to  suck  the  eggs,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  do  great  damage  in 
Lincolnshire,  by  roosting  in  myriads  on  the  reeds,  which  are  used  for  thatch- 
ing in  that  country,  and  which  they  break  down  by  their  weight. 


THE    BIRD    OF    PARADISE. 

This  bird  has  been  more  celebrated  for  the  false  and  imaginary  qualities 
which  are  attributed  to  it,  than  for  its  real  and  truly  remarkable  properties. 
It  has  been  reported  of  it,  that  the  egg  is  produced  in  the  air  by  the  female, 
and  hatched  by  the  male  in  an  orifice  of  its  body ;  that  it  never  touches  the 
ground ;  that  it  has  no  legs ;  that  it  hangs  itself  by  the  two  long  feathers  to 
a  tree  when  sleeping ;  and  that  it  is  naturally  without  legs,  and  subsists 
entirely  upon  vapors  and  dew;  with  a  variety  of  other  assertions,  equallf 
false  and  equally  ridiculous.     There  are  about  eight  diflerent  species  of 

1  Stumus  vulg-aria,  Lin.  The  genus  Stumtts  has  the  bill  strai^t,  in  the  fonn  of  an 
elongated  cone,  depressed,  slightly  obtuse ;  base  of  the  ooper  mandible  projecting  on  tb^ 
forehead,  the  point  much  depressed,  Cmd  vithout  a  notch ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ban 
closed  by  an  arched  membrane ;  wings  long,  the  first  qiiill  very  short,  the  second  ana  thini 
longest;  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind,  tne  exterior  joined  at  its  base  to  the  middle  one. 
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these  birds ;  but  that  irtiicb  is  best  known  is  the  gnater  paradite  Urd^  which 
appears  to  ihe  eye  of  (be  size  nearly  of  a  pigeon,  though  in  reality  the  hodf 
isDin  much  larger  than  thai  of  a  thrush.  The  tail,  which  is  about  iix  inches, 
is  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  wings  are  Urge  compared  with  the  bird's  other 
dimensions.  The  head,  the  throat,  and  the  neck,  are  of  a  pale  gold  color. 
The  base  of  tbe  bill  is  surrounded  by  black  feathers,  aa  also  the  side  of  the 
head  and  ihroai,  are  hb  soft  as  vehet,  and  changeable  like  those  of  the  neck 
of  a  mallard.  Tbe  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  of  a  shining  green,  mixed  with 
gold.  '  The  body  and  wings  are  chiefly  covered  wilh  beau tiliil  brown,  purple, 
and  gold  feathers.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  tail  feathers  is  of  a  pale 
yellow,  end  those  beneath  are  white  and  longer  than  the  former;  for  which 
reason  the  binder  part  of  the  tail  appears  to  be  all  while.  But  what  chiefly 
eEcites  cariosity  are  two  long  naked  feathers,  which  spring  from  {be  npper 
part  of  the  rump  abore  the  tail,  and  which  are  usually  about  two  feet  long. 


These  are  bearded'  only  at  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  the  whole  shaft,  for 
■boat  one  foot  nine  inches,  being  of  a  deep  black,  while  tbe  feathered  ex- 
tremity is  of  a  changeable  color,  like  the  mallard's  neck. 

This  bird  b  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  bat  found  in  gtesKestnam*. 
bers  in  (bat  of  Arou.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  not  insensible  of  ihe  pleasure 
they  aSbrd,  and  give  them  the  name  of  God's  birds,  as  being  superior  \o  alt 
that  he  has  made.  They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at  night  generally  perch 
upon  the  same  tree.  Tbey  are  called  by  some,  tbe  swallows  of  Temale, 
from  their  rapid  flight,  and  from  their  being  continually  on  tbe  wing  In  pur- 
suit of  bisects,  ibeir  usual  prey. 

'  ParadUea  apoda,  Lin.  The  genus  Paradiita  has  ibe  hill  of  medium  size,  ilnight, 
quidnnrnlar,  fmnted,  ■  Hltlc  mhrei  abon,  eomprened  ;  ririge  belwecn  ibe  Teatben  of 
tbeloTeiMad;  DnlriU  hual,  maniiul,  opea,  hut  entirely  concealed  hy  Iha  faathsra ;  kg* 
than  ;  tanus  longer  than  [he  micfdle  loe  ;  lateral  to«  unequil,  the  internal  one  untied  lo 
the  tecond  joint;  hack  toe  longer  than  the  others,  rabuM;  wings  with  tba  five  flnl 
feathen  Maged  ;  the  lixlh  or  nTealh  longai. 
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As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its  tempestuous  season,  ulien 
zatns  and  thunders  continually  disturb  the  atmosphere,  these  birds  are  then 
but  seldom  seen.  The  natives,  who  make  a  trade  of  killing  and  selling 
these  birds  to  the  Europeans,  generally  conceal  themselves  in  the  trees  where 
they  resort,  and  having  covered  themselves  up  from  sight  in  a  bower  made 
of^he  branches,  ihey  shoot  at  the  birds  with  reedy  arrows;  and,  as  they 
assert,  if  tliey  happen  to  kill  the  king,  they  then  have  a  good  chance  for 
killing  the  greatest  part  of  the  flock.  The  chief  mark  by  which  they  know 
the  king  is  by  the  ends  of  the  feathers  in  his  tail,  which  have  eyes  like  those 
of  a  peacock.  When  they  have  taken  a  number  of  these  biids,  their  usual 
method  is  to  gut  them,  and  cut  of  their  legs.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
fable  above  quoted ;  and  the  reason  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  birds  are 
used  in  that  country  as  aigrettes,  and  for  other  ornaments  of  dress ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  it  is  usual  to  cut  off  the  useless  and  less  brilliant  parts.  They 
then  run  a  hot  iron  into  the  body,  which  dries  up  the  internad  moisture ;  and 
filling  the  cavity  with  salts  and  spices,  they  sell  them  to  the  Europeans  for  a 
perfect  trifle. 


TH^E    KING    BIRD    OF    PARADISEi 

Is  about  the  size  of  a  lark.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  •  are  <^  a 
bright  red,  and  the  breast  is  a  blood  red  color,  with  a  broad  green  bar.  The 
wing  feathers  are  a  little  mottled  with  white  and  green,  and  the  whole  pia- 
mage  has  a  fine  gloss  like  satin.  The  tail  is  remarkably  short,  and  from  it 
spring  two  naked  feathers,  like  those  in  the  former  species,  except  that 
they  coil  in  a  spiral  manner  at  the  end.  It  is  supposed  to  breed  in  New 
Guinea,  where  there  is  also  a  species,  the  predominant  cdor  of  which  is 
black. 


THE    MAGNIFICENT    BIRD    OF    PARADISE* 

Is  superior  to  all  the  preceding  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  It  is  the 
size  of  a  blackbird.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  a  deep  chesnut.  At  the 
back  part  of  the  neck  a  tuft  of  yellowish  feathers  arises,  each  of  which  is 
marked  near  the  tip  with  a  black  spot ;  beneath  these,  springs  another  tuft 

1  Paradi$ea  regies  Lin.  '  PorodJfea  «uvii|flea,  Sbaw. 
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still  larger  and  of  a  straw  color.  The  back  and  tail  are  of  a  bright  red 
brown.  Down  the  middle  of  the  throat,  neck,  and  breast,  the  color  is  bine 
green,  which  is  encircled  by  a  gorget  (as  it  were)  of  black  with  a  green  shade. 
The  long  feathers  from. the  tail  are  without  tofts  at  the  end,  bat  are  fur- 
nished with  very  short  green  webs  on  one  side. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  gorget  bird  of  paradise^  and  some  other  species 
of  less  note. 


ORDER    III.— INSECTIVOROUS    BIRDS. 

BiBDs  of  this  order  have  the  bill  middle  sized,  or  short,  straight,  rounded, 
slighdy  edged  or  awl-shaped ;  upper  mandible  curved  and  notched  at  the 
point,  most  frequently  furnished  at  the  base  with  some  coarse  hair,  pointing 
forward ;  feet  with  three  toes,  before  and  behind,  articulated  on  the  same 
level,  the  exterior  united  at  its  base,  or  to  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe. 

THE    MISSEL    THRUSH^ 

Is  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  weighing  near  five  oimces.  It  differs 
scarcely  in  any  other  respect  from  the  throstle,  except  that  the  spots  on  the 
breast  are  larger.  It  builds  its  nest  in  bushes,  or  on  the  side  of  some  tree, 
as  all  of  this  kind  are  found  to  do,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  in  a  season.  Its 
song,  which  it  begins  in  spring,  sitting  on  the  summit  of  a  high  tree,  is  not, 
however,  so  €nie  as  that  of  the  throstle.  It  is  the  largest  bird  of  all  the 
feathered  tribe  that  has  music  in  its  voice ;  the  note  of  all  greater  birds  being 
either  screaming,  chattering,  or  croaking.  It  feeds  on  insects,  holly,  and 
misseltoe  berries ;  and  sometimes  sends  forth  a  very  disagreeable  scream 
when  frightened  or  disturbed.  It  is  very  common  in  iBngland,  but  is  not 
found  in  America.  While  breeding,  it  is  fierce  and  pugnacious,  driving 
with  great  fury  to  a  distance  all  birds  that  approach  its  nest.  No  jay, 
magpie,  or  blackbird,  must  enter  the  gan^en  which  is  his  haunt. 

1  TSjrdvs  viseivorvst  Liv.  The  genus  Thtrdua  has  the  bill  middle  sized,  sharp  edged, 
tip  compressed,  and  recarved;  upper  mandible  notched  near  the  point;  detached  hain 
at  the  opening  of  the  mandihies ;  nostrils  basal,  oToid,  lateral,  half  concealed  by  a  naked 
membruie ;  taisus  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  to  which  last  the  outer  is  united  at  the  base. 
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THE    FIELDPAREi 


Is  known  by  hiB  jrellowiah  bill,  by  the  dark  color  of  bis  legs,  and  by  bis 
head  being  ash  color,  spotted  with  black.  In  the  souih  of  Europe  they  are 
iosipid,  nineless  hinla,  flying  in  flocks,  and  excessively  watchful  to  prescrre 
the  general  ^ety.  All  their  season  of  music  and  pleasure  is  employed  in 
the  more  northern  climates,  where  they  sing  most  delightfolly,  perched 
among  the  forests  of  maples,  with  which  those  countries  abound. 

The  fieldfare  is  only  b  visitant  in  Eng'Und,  making  its  appearance  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigorous  winters  of  thenorth, 
whence  it  sometimes  comes  in  great  flocks,  according  to  the  severity  of  die 
season,  and  leaves  England  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  tfoe  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  letirea  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  as  &r  as  Siberii 
and  Eamtschatka.  They  breed  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  They  boild  tbeii 
nests  in  high  trees,  and  sit  on  trees  during  the  day,  but  always  roost  on  tht 
grotmd.  Daring  the  winter  they  feed  on  baws  and  other  berries;  tbej  like- 
wise eat  worms,  snails,  and  slogs. 

Fieldfares  are  sometitnes  seen  singly,  but,  in  general,  form  very  snmcroos 
flocks,  and  fly  in  a  body;  and  though  they  ofieD  spread  themselves  throogh 
the  flelds  in  search  of  food,  they  seldom  lose  sight  of  each  other,  Init,  when 
alarmed,  fly  off,  and  collect  together  npon  the  saine  tree. 

There  is  reason,  says  Mr  Bingley,  to  suppose  that  the  flocks  of  thesebirds 
keep  a  kind  of  watch  to  remark  and  announc«  the  appearance  of  danger. 
On  any  person  approaching  a  tree  that  is  covered  with  tbem,  they  continw 
fearless,  till  one,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bush,  rising  on  its  wings  gives  • 
loud  and  peculiar  note  of  alarm.  They  will  then  fly  away,  except  one 
other,  which  continues  till  the  person  approaches  still  nearer,  to  certify  as  it 
were  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  alYerwards  he  also  flies  off,  repeaiis( 
the  note  of  alarm. 

The  Roman  epicures  held  these  birds  in  such  esteem,  that  they  fattened 
them  with  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  minced  figs,  and  their  fiesh  is  still 
esteemed  a  delicacy. 

1  Tunlat  pilarit,  Lui. 
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THE  THROSTLE,  OR  LONG  THRUSH^ 

Is  about  eleren  iaches  in  length.  The  bill  is  dasky,  the  base  of  the  lower 
bill  yellow ;  the  eyes  are  hazel ;  the  head,  back,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  the  latter  tipped  with  white;  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  rump  are  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  cheeks  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish white,  spotted  with  brown,  as  are  also  the  breast  and  belly,  which 
are  marked  with  larger  spots  of  a  dark  brown  color ;  the  quills  are  brown 
with  pale  edges ;  the  tail  feathers  the  same,  the  three  outermost  tipped  with 
white ;  the  legs  are  yellow ;  the  claws  black. 

It  begins  to  sing  very  early,  often  on  the  turn  of  the  year,  in  blowing, 
showery  weather,  whence  in  some  places  it  is  called  the  storm  cock,  and  its 
song  is  heard  during  nine  months.  Its  note  of  anger  is  very  loud  and  harsh, 
between  a  chatter  and  a  shriek,  which  accounts  for  some  of  its  names.  Its 
usual  strain,  however,  is  among  the  sweetest  of  the  grove,  and  is  often  kept 
up  for  hours  without  cessation.  When  brought  up  from  the  nest  with  the 
woodlark  or  the  nightingale,  it  will  adopt  their  song.  It  subsists  on  various 
sorts  of  berries,  and  likewise  on  caterpillars  and  several  kinds  of  insects, 
with  which  it  also  feeds  its  young. 

This  bird  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  migratory 
in  some  places,  but  continues  in  England  the  whole  year,  and  frequently  has 
two  broods.  It  builds  in  woods  or  orchards,  and  not  seldom  in  thick  hedges 
near  the  ground.  Fine  and  soft  moss,  interwoven  with  dried  grass  or  hay, 
forms  the  outside  of  the  nest,  and  the  inside  is  curiously  plastered  with  cow 
dung.  In  some  districts  of  Poland,  thrushes  are  caught  in  such  numbers 
that  the  inhabitants  export  them  in  ship  loads. 


THE  THRASHER,  OR  BROWN  THRUSH. » 

It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  American  thrushes,  and  is  a  well  known  and 
distinguished  songster,  and  from  the  tops  of  hedge-rows,  apple  or  cherry  trees, 
he  salutes  the  opening  morning  with  his  charming  song,  which  is  loud, 
emphatical,  and  full  of  variety.  At  that  serene  hour,  you  may  plainly  dis- 
tinguish his  voice  at  half  a  mile's  distance.  These  notes  are  not  imitative, 
but  solely  his  own.  Early  in  May,  he  builds  his  nest,  choosing  a  thorn-bush, 
low  cedar,  thicket  of  briers,  or  cluster  of  vines  for  his  situation.  It  is  con- 
structed of  small  sticks,  dry  leaves,  and  fine  fibrous  roots.  He  often  attacks 
the  black  snake  in  defence  of  his  young,  and  with  success,  as  his  bill  is  strong 
and  powerful.    His  food  consists  of  worms,  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  berriea. 


'  Turdua  musieus^  Lxh.  *  Turdiu  rufusy  Lin. 
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He  also  destroys  nst  qnaatilies  of  grabs,  which  he  scratches  from  the  ground. 
He  is  an  active  and  vigorous  bird,  flying  geDerally  low  from  one  thicket  to 
another,  with  bis  long  broad  tail  spread  out  like  a  fan;  be  has  a  single  note 
01  chuck  when  you  approach  his  nest.  He  inhabits  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Florida.  They  are  easily  reared,  and  become  very  familiar  in 
confinement* 


The  thiBshCT  is  eleven  inches  and  a  half  long;  the  whole  upper  parts  are 
of  a  bright  reddish  brown;  lower  parts  yellowish  white;  the  breasi  and 
■ides  are  marked  with  pointed  black  spots,  ninning  in  cluiins.  The  wings 
are  crossed  with  two  white  bars. 


THE    MOCKING-BIBD.i 

This  estiaordinary  bird  is  peculiar  to  the  new  world,  inhabiting  a  coaii- 
derable  portion  of  both  North  and  Sonth  AmericB.  A  warm  climste  spd 
low  country  seem  most  congenial  to  their  nature ;  they  are  therefore  much 
more  numerous  in  the  southern  than  the  northern  slates.  The  betriea  of 
the  red  cedar,  myrtle,  holly,  gum  berries,  gall  berries,  and  a  profusion  of  others, 
with  which  the  luxuriant  swampy  thickets  of  those  regions  abound,  fhraisb 


'  TWiJIU  jwljiftoftu,  Lib, 
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tbera  witb  a  peipetual  feaet,    Wiagcd  insects,  also,  which  abouDd  iheie 
even  in  winter,  form  a  favorite  part  of  their  food. 

The  roockiDg-bird  builds  his  nest  in  different  places,  cccording  to  the  lati- 
tude in  which  he  reitdes.  A  solitary  thorn  biuh;  an  almost  impenetrable 
thicket;  an  orange  tree,  cedar,  or  holljr  bash,  are  faTotite  spots.  Always 
ready  to  defend,  but  never  over  bdiIous  to  coneeal  his  nest,  he  very  often 
builds  within  a  small  distance  of  a  hotise;  and  not  uofrequently  in  a  pear 
or  apple  tree,  rarely  higher  than  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
nest  is  composed  of  dry  twigs,  weeds,  strsw,  wool,  and  tow,  ingeniously  put 
together,  and  lined  with  fine  fibrousroots.  During  the  time  when  the  female 
ia  sitting,  neither  cat,  dog,  animal,  or  man,  can  approach  the  nest  without 
being  attacked.  But  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  bird  is  directed  against  his 
mortal  enemy,  the  black  snake.  Whenever  this  reptile  is  discovered,  the 
male  darts  upon  it  with  the  r&pidit)r  of  an  anow,  dejcteroualy  eluding  its 


bite,  and  striking  it  violently  and  incessantly  against  the  head,  where  it  is 
very  vulnerable.  The  snake  soon  becomes  sensible  of  hisdanger,  and  seeks 
to  escape;  but  the  intrepid  bird  redoubles  his  exertions,  and  as  the  snake's 
strength  begins  to  flag,  he  seizes  and  lifts  it  up  from  the  ground,  beating  it 
with  his  wings,  and  when  the  business  is  completed,  he  returns  to  bb  nest, 
mounts  the  summit  of  the  bush,  and  poors  out  a  torrent  of  song  in  token  of 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking-bird  has  nothing  gaudy  or  brilliant  in  it; 

but  that  which  so  strongly  recommends  him  is  bis  full,  strong,  and  musical 

63  42» 
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voice,  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  mellow  tones  of  Oie 
wood  thrush,  to  the  savage  screams  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  his  native  groTes, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush,  in  the  dawn  of  a  dewy  morning,  while 
the  woods  are  already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warbles,  his  admirable  song 
rises  preeminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  listen  to  his  music 
alone.  Nor  is  the  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native  notes  are 
bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  shori 
expressions  of  two,  three,  or  five  and  six  syllables,  generally  interspersed 
with  imitations,  all  of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity ;  and 
continued  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with  undiminished  ardor.  His  expanded 
wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action, 
arresting  the  eye,  as  his  song  most  irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He  sweeps 
round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy, — he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  or  dies  away — and  as  Mr  3artram  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "He 
bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his  very 
soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While  thus  exerting  himself,  a 
bystander  would  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembled 
together  on  a  trial  for  skill — so  perfect  are  his  imitations. 

The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his  song  by  con- 
finement. In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he  commences  his  careei  of 
song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog; 
Cssar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  squeaks  oot 
like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wings  and  bris- 
tling feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the 
dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  the  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow 
with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his  mas- 
ter, though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs  over  the 
quiverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightin- 
gale, or  red-bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified 
songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become  silent,  while  he  seems  to 
triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoablmg  his  exertions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
injures  his  song.  His  elevated  imitations  of  the  brown  thrush,  are  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of  the  blue-bird, 
which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows, 
or  the  cackling  of  hens ;  amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  reiterations  of  the  whippoorwill ;  while  the  notes 
of  the  kiideer,  blue  jay,  martin,  Baltimore,  and  twenty  others,  succeed  with 
such  imposing  reality,  that  we  look  round  for  the  originals,  and  diacorer, 
with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer  in  this  singular  concert  is  the 
admirable  bird  before  us.  Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during 
the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he 
begins  his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades  tis  the  livelong  night  wiUi  a  full 
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displty  of  his  vocal  powers,  makiog  the  wbole  Beig^bodwod  ring  with  hit- 
inimitable  niedleir. 

The  mocking^iid  w  niBe  and  a  half  inches  long,  The  npper  paits  of  the 
head,  neck,  end  back,  are  a  dark  brownish  anh ;  the  noder  pajta  are  of  a 
browniih  white.    His  fignre  is  well  proportioned,  and  handsome. 


THE    ROBIH.» 


Tbu  well  known  bird  is  fiuniliaT  to  almost  every  body.  Innumerable 
thousands  of  them  are  seen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  whole  Atlantic  states, 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Caiolina.  They  migrate  to  avoid  the  deep  edowb, 
from  north  to  south  and  from  west  to  east.  The  robin  builds  a  large  nest 
on  an  apple  tree,  plasters  it  with  mud,  and  lines  it  with  fine  grass.  His 
principal  food  is  worms,  berries,  and  caterpillars.  When  berries  fail,  ihey 
disperse  themselves  over  the  fields,  and  along  the  fences,  in  search  of  worms 
and  other  insects. 

The  robin  is  one  of  our  earliest  soDgstera;  even  in  March,  while  snow  yet 
dapples  the  field,  some  few  will  mount  a  post  or  stake  of  the  fence,  and 
make  short  and  frequent  attempts  at  a  song.  His  notes,  in  spring,  are  uni- 
versally known,  and  as  miivetsally  beloved.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  pre- 
lude to  the  grand  general  concert  that  is  about  to  burst  upon  us,  from  woods, 
fields,  and  thickets,  whitened  with  blossoms,  and  breathing  fragrance.  By 
the  usual  association  of  ideas,  we  therefore  listen  wi[h  more  pleasure  to  this 
cheerful  bird,  than  to  many  others  of  far  superior  powers,  and  much  greater 
variety.  Even  his  nest  is  Iwld  more  sacred  among  school-hoys  then  that  of 
some  others ;  and  while  they  will  exult  in  plimdering  a  jay's  or  a  cat-bird's, 

>  Tunba  migratariiu,  Lin. 
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a  general  sentiment  of  respect  preyails  on  the  discovery  of  a  robin's.  He 
possesses  much  suavity  of  manners;  and  almost  always  seeks  shelter  for  his 
young  in  summer)  and  subsistence  for  himself  in  the  extremes  of  winter, 
near  the  habitations  of  man. 

The  robin  goes  by  several  names  at  Hudson's  Bay ;  some  people  calling 
him  the  red-bird ;  some  the  black-bird ;  and  others  the  American  fieldfare. 
They  inhabit  the  whole  of  North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Nootb 
Sound,  and  as  far  sonth  as  Georgia.  They  are  too  well  known  to  require 
further  description. 


THE    WOOD    THRUSH.i 

This  sweet  and  solitary  songster  inhabits  the  whole  of  North  Amines, 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Florida.  With  the  dawn  of  morning,  mounting  to  the 
top  of  some  tall  tree  that  rises  from  a  thick  shaded  part  of  the  woods,  he 
pipes  his  few,  but  clear  and  musical  notes  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  the  prelude 
to  which  strongly  resembles  the  double-tonguing  of  a  German  flute,  and 
sometimes  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell ;  the  whole  song  consists  of  fire  or 
six  parts,  the  last  note  of  which  is  in  such  a  tone  as  to  leave  the  condu^oa 
evidently  suspended ;  the  finale  is  finely  managed,  and  with  such  charming 
effect,  as  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  mind,  and  to  seem  sweeter  and  mel- 
lower at  each  successive  repetition.  Those  who  visit  our  woods,  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  recognize,  from  the  above  description,  this  pleajsing  musician. 
Even  in  dark,  wet,  and  gloomy  weather,  when  scarcely  a  single  chirp  is 
heard  from  any  other  bird,  the  clear  notes  of  the  wood  thrush  thrill  through 
tlie  dropping  woods,  from  morning  till  night;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
the  sadder  the  day,  the  sweeter  the  song. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  this  bird  are  low,  thick  shaded  hollows,  through 
which  a  small  brook  or  rill  meanders,  overhung  with  alder  bushes  that  are 
mantled  with  wild  vines.  Near  such  a  scene  he  generally  builds  his  nest, 
in  a  laurel  or  alder  bush,  composed  of  dry  leaves,  grass,  roots,  and  mad. 
Berries,  beetles,  and  caterpillars  are  his  principal  food.  The  wood  thrush 
measures  eight  inches  in  length.  The  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a  bright 
fulvous  color,  brightening  into  reddish  on  the  head ;  the  throat  and  breast  are 
white. 

'  Turdua  mrAateUnuSf  Gmsl. 
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This  is  a  very  common  and  nnmerous  species  in  the  United  States ;  and 
one  as  well  known  to  all  classes  of  people,  as  his  favorite  hicars,  or  black- 
berry bushes.  In  spring  or  autumn,  on  approaching  thickets  of  brambles, 
the  first  salutation  you  receive  is  from  the  cat-bird ;  and  a  stranger,  unac- 
quainted with  his  note,  would  instantly  conclude  that  some  vagrant  orphan 
kitten  had  got  bewildered  among  the  briers,  and  wanted  assistance,  so  exactly 
does  the  call  of  the  bird'resemble  the  voice  of-  that  animal.  He  is  unsuspi- 
cious, and  extremely  familiar ;  for  whether  in  the  woods  or  in  the  garden, 
where  he  frequently  builds  his  nest,  he  seldom  allows  you  to  pass  without 
paying  his  respects  to  you  in  the  usual  way.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry 
leaves,  weeds,  small  twigs,  and  fine  dry  grass,  lined  with  fibrous  roots.  The 
birds  show  no  great  solicitude  for  concealment,  though  few  are  more 
interested  for  the  safety  of  their  nest  and  young.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
of  a  bluish  green  color. 

The  cat-bird  is  one  of  our  earliest  songsters,  beginning  generally  before 
break  of  day,  and  hovering  from  bush  to  bush  with  great  sprightliness,  when 
there  is  scarcely  light  enough  to  distinguish  him.  His  notes  are  more 
remarkable  for  siugularity  than  melody.  They  consist  of  short  imitations 
of  other  birds,  and  other  sounds ;  but  his  pipe  being  rather  deficient  in  clear- 
ness and  strength  of  tone,  his  imitations  fail  where  these  are  requisite ;  yet 
he  is  not  discouraged,  but  seems  to  study  certain  passages  with  great  perse- 
verance, uttering  them  at  first  low,  and  as  he  succeeds,  higher,  and  more 
free ;  no  ways  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a  spectator,  even  within  a  few 
yards  of  him.  On  attentively  listening  to  him  for  some  time,  you  can  per- 
ceive that  he  introduces  into  his  performance  all  the  odd  sounds,  and  quaint 
passages  he  has  been  able  to  collect.  Upon  the  whole,  he  merits  a  place 
among  the  most  agreeable  of  our  general  performers. 

Few  people  in  the  country  respect  the  cat-bird.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
generally  the  object  of  dislike  ,*  and  the  boys  of  the  United  States  entertain 

^  Turdua  lixidw,  WiLsosf. 
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great  prejudice  and  contempt  for  this  bird,  its  nest,  and  young.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  this  dislike,  seems  to  be  some  similarity  of  taste,  and  clashing 
of  interest,  between  the  bird  and  the  farmer.  The  cat-bird  is  fond  of  large 
ripe  garden  strawberries ;  so  is  the  farmer,  fox  the  good  price  they  bring  in 
market.  The  cat-bird  loves  the  best  and  richest  early  chenies;  so  does  ibc 
farmer,  for  they  are  sometimes  the  most  profitable  of  his  early  fhiit.  Tiie 
cat-bird  has  a  particular  partiality  for  the  fi^gfjBj^  mellow  pears;  and  these 
are  also  particular  favorites  of  the  farmev^jKt  the  cat-bird  has  frequently 
the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  by  snatching  ^ff  the  first  fruits  of  diese  deli- 
cious productions;  and  the  ^rmer  takes  revenge,  by  shooting  him  down  witii 
his  gun,  as  he  finds  old^^  and  scare-crows  are  no  impediments  in  his  way 
to  these  forbidden  tJnrll^'^afid  nothing  but  this  resource  can  restrain  hi: 
visits.  The  boys  €fm  now  fitt  to  watch  the  cherry  trees  with  guns ;  and  thus 
CO  iimences  a  train  of  prejudices  and  antipathies,  that  commonly  continue 
through  life. 

The  cat-bird  measures^  nine  inches  in  length ;  at  a  small  distance  he 
appears  nearly  black;  but  it  is  of  a  deep  slate  color,  and  the  tail-coreits  are 
deep  red.    The  female  differs  little  from  the  male. 


WATER    THRUSH.i 

This  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  partiality  to  brooks,  rivers,  shores,  ponasr 
and  streams  of  water ;  wading  in  the  shallows  in  search  of  aquatic  ios^^ 
wagging  the  tail  almost  continually,  chattering  as  it  flies.  It  is  eice^^^'f 
shy,  darting  away  on  the  least  attempt  to  approach  it,  and  utteriaf  >  ^^^P 
chirp,  as  if  exceedingly  alarmed.  The  cane-brakes,  swampy  rifer  shores, 
and  deep  watery  solitudes  of  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  the  Mississippi  t^^^' 
tory,  possess  them  in  abundance ;  there  they  are  eminently  distin^i^*^^  ) 
the  loudness,  sweetness,  and  expressive  vivacity  of  their  notes,  which  be^ 
very  high  and  clear,  and  at  last  are  hardly  articulate.  At  these  times, 
musician  is  perched  on  the  middle  branches  of  a  tree  over  the  brook  or"^' 
bank,  pouring  out  his  charming  melody,  that  may  be  distinctly  heard  ^ 
nearly  half  a  mile.  The  voice  of  this  little  bird  is  exquisitely  sweet  anJ 
expressive. 

>  TurduB  aquatieue,  Wiuok. 
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THE    SHRIKE, 

Trb  habits  of  the  butcher-birtl  seem  to  correspODd  with  its  coofor- 
matioD,  and  it  lives  as  well  upon  flesh  aa  upon  insects,  and  thos  partakes  in 
some  roeasute  of  a  double  nature.  Its  appetite  for  flesh,  howcTer,  is  the 
most  prevalent ;  aad  it  never  takes  up  with  the  former  when  it  can  obtain 
the  latter.  This  bird,  therefore,  leads  a  life  of  continual  combat  and  oppo- 
sition. As  from  its  size  it  does  not  much  terrify  the  soiaUer  birds  of  the 
forest,  so  it  very  frequently  meets  birds  willing  to  try  its  stren^h,  and  it 

L    never  declines  the  engagement.    In  Russia  it  is  trained  for  catching  small 

k    birds,  like  a  falcon. 

Wt      It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  intrepidity  this  little  creature  goes  to 

f  "war  wilh  the  pie,  the  crow,  and  the  kestrtl,  all  above  font  times  larger  than 
itself.  It  not  only  fights  upon  the  defensive,  but  often  comes  to  the  attack, 
and  always  with  advantage,  particularly  when  the  male  and  female  unite  to 
protect  their  young,  and  to  drive  away  the  more  powerful  binls  of  rapine. 
At  that  season,  they  do  not  wait  the  approach  of  their  invader ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  they  see  him  preparing  for  the  aseaalt  at  a  distance.  It  is  then 
thai  they  gaily  forth  with  loud  cries,  wound  him  on  every  side,  and  9rive 
him  off  wilh  such  fury,  that  he  seldom  ventures  to  return  to  the  charge.  In 
these  disputes  they  generally  come  off  with  the  victory;  though  it  some- 
times  happens  that  they  fail  to  the  ground  with  the  bird  they  haveso  fiercely 


r  which  is  soicbcd,  uul  ramished  at  the  bi 
lower  EMHe  ihorlHt ;  nottrils  oval,  li 
the  midimr  the  biU;  claws  aa  long  aj 

'IdimucrQiWAr,  LiH.  Tbs  genns  Xnndu  hai  (he  bill  middls  ni«d, Toboit, straight 
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fixed  npoD,  an3  the  combal  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  assailant  u  well 
as  of  the  defendei. 

For  ihis  reatoo,  the  most  irdoubtable  hirds  of  prey  respect  theni;  while 
the  kite,  the  buzzard,  and  the  crow,  seem  isther  lo  fear  than  seek  the  en- 
r  displays  the  respect  paid  to  the  claims 
rd,  appaienily  so  coDtemptible,  fly  id 
and  all  th§^tyrant3  of  the  air,  without 
resenimeiii. 

al  food.  He  seizes  ihem  by  the  tbuMl, 
[is  Dame  of  nine-killer  he  derives  from 
mall  birds  to  the  number  of  nine,  and 
egins  to  tear  .them  to  pieces  to  satisfy 
s  no  such  attention  to  the  regularity  of 
ble  of  killing  much  big^^  birds  than 
himself,  fae  hangs  his  prey  on  a  Ihoni,  as  a  butcher  does  a  beast  on  a  hook, 
that  he  may  dissever  it  with  more  conrenience  lo  himself. 

During  summer,  such  of  them  as  constantly  reside  here,  (for  the  smaller 
red  butcher-bird  migrates,)  remain  among  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country;  but  in  winter  they  descend  into  plains  and  nearer  human  habita- 
tions. The  larger  kind  make  their  nests  on  the  highest  trees,  while  the 
lesser  build  in  bushes  in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows.  They  both  lay  about 
six  eggs,  of  B  white  color,  but  encircled  at  the  larger  end  with  a  ring  of 
brownish  red.  The  nest  on  the  outside  is  composed  of  white  moss,  iniet- 
woTea  with  long  grass;  within,  it  is  well  lined  with  wool,  and  it  is  psaally 
fixed  among  the  forking  branches  of  a  tree.  The  female  feeds  her  yoong 
with  caterpillars  and  other  insects  while  very  young;  but  soon  after  aecns- 
toms  ihem  lo  flesh,  which  the  male  procures  with  surprising  indostry.  Their 
DBlurealsois  Terydifierencfromotherbiids  of  prey  in  theirparenialcare;  for, 
Bofar  fromdrtTing  out  iheir  young  from  the  nest  lo  shift  for  ihemseWes,  they 
keep  them  with  care;  and  even  when  adult,  they  do  not  forsake  them,  bot 
the  whole  brood  live  in  one  family  together.  Each  family  lives  apart,  and 
is  generally  composed  of  the  male,  female,  and  five  or  six  youngones;  these 
nil  maintain  peace  and  subordination  among  each  other,  and  bunt  in  concert. 
'  t  is  easy  lu  .itsiinguish  these  birds  at  a  distance,  not  only  from  their  gcHDjt 
1 1  companies,  but  also  from  iheir  manner  of  flying,  which  is  always  op  and 
down,  seldom  direct  or  sideways. 

Ot  ihese  birds  there  are  above  forty  different  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic ; 
but  the  great  cinereous  butcher-bird  is  the  least  known  in  Europe.  The  little 
butcher-bird,  or  red-backed  shrike,'  which  is  called  a  Jbubtr,  is  aboni  the 
size  of  a  lark,  and  has  a  large  bead.  The  back  and  upper  side  of  his  wings 
are  of  a  rusty  color;  the  throat  and  breaat  white,  with  red  ipota,  and  the 
head  and  rump  cinereous. 

'  laniiu  eoUaria,  Omil.  ' 
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The  woodehat  leBemblea  the  fonaer,  except  in  the  coloi  of  the  back,  which 
w  blown,  Knd  not  red,  u  in  the  other. 


Tos  fi>nn  and  coontcDance  of  thi«  bird  bespeak  him  full  o(  courage  and 
energy;  and  his  tnie  character  doea  not  beUehia  appearance,  for  he  poMesses 
these  qoalilie*  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  not  yet  decidedwhether  it  bethe 
some  aa  the  cinereous  shrike  of  LinoKos ;  its  habits  and  manners  appear  to 
be  the  savae. 

This  bird  frequents  the  deepest  forests ;  builds  a  large,  compact  nest,  of 
dry  grass  and  moss,  in  the  upright  fork  of  a  small  tree.  In  his  msnnen  he 
has  more  resemblance  to  the  pies  than  to  birds  of  prey,  particularly  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  off  his  surplus  food,  as  if  to  hoard  it  for  fature  exigencies; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  pies  conceal  theirs  at  random  in  boles  and 
crevices,  where  perhaps  it  is  forgotten ;  while  the  shrike  sticks  his  on  thoms 
and  bushes,  where  it  shrivels  in  the  sun,  and  soon  becomes  useless  to  the 
hoarder.  One  of  these  birds  had  once  the  temerity  lo  pursue  a  snow-bird 
into  an  open  cage  which  stood  in  a  garden ;  and,  before  any  one  could  anive 
to  its  assistance,  had  already  strangled  and  scalped  it,  though  he  lost  his 
liberty  by  the  exploit.  In  confinement,  he  sticks  up  not  only  insects,  bat 
flesh,  and  the  bodies  of  such  birds  as  are  thrown  to  him,  on  nails  and  sticks 
fixed  up  for  the  purpose. 

The  character  of  the  butcher-bird  is  entitled  to  no  small  degree  of  respect. 
His  activity  is  visible  in  all  his  motions ;  his  courage  and  inoepidiiy  beyond 
everr  other  bird  of  his  size,  (tbe  king-bird  excepted,)  and  in  affection  for  his 
young,  he  is  surpassed  by  no  other.  He  aasoCiates  with  them,  the  whole 
family  btmtiikg  in  company.  He  attacks  the  latgett  hawk  or  eagle  ia  their 
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defence,  with  a  resolution  traly  aatoaislung,  bo  that  a(l  of  them  respect  hsn, 
and  on  every  occasion  decline  the  contest.  As  the  snows  of  winter  approach, 
he  descends  frooi  the  mountaiDOQS  forests  and  from  the  regions  of  the  north, 
to  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  countrjr,  boTering  about  oar  hedge-ro^n, 
and  disappears  again  early  in  April. 


THE    SPOTTED    PLYCATCHEE.» 

Th£  tribes  o(  flycatchers  are  so  named  from  living  on  insects.  The  spotted 
flycatcher,  however,  eats  fruit,  and  is  on  that  account  called,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  the  cherry  sucker.  It  is,  in  general,  of  a  moose  color,  the  head 
spotted  with  black,  and  the  wings  and  tail  edged  with  white.  Of  all  the 
European  summer  birds  it  is  the  most  mule  and  the  most  familiar;  it  siso 
appears  the  last  of  any.  It  builds  in  a  vine  or  a  sweet-briar,  against  the 
wall  of  a  house,  or  in  the  hole  of  a  wall,  or  on  the  end  of  a  beam  or  plate, 
and  oClen  close  to  the  post  of  a  door  where  people  are  going  in  and  oat  all 
day  long.  This  bird  does  not  make  the  least  pretensions  to  song ;  but  uses 
a  little  inward,  wailing  note,  when  it  thinks  its  young  in  dangw  from  cats 
or  other  annoyances.  It  takes  its  stand  on  the  top  of  some  stake  or  post, 
from  whence  it  springs  forth  on  its  prey,  catching  a  fly  in  the  air,  and  hardly 
ever  touching  the  ground,  but  returning  still  to  the  same  stand,  for  many 
times  together. 


THE    PIED    FLYCATCHER.' 

This  bird  is  aboot  five  inches  long.  It  has  a  black  beak,  hazel  eyes,  and 
irtkite  foiohead ;  the  top  of  the  head,  the  back,  tail,  and  legs,  are  black ;  the 
rump  is  dashed  with  ash  color;  the  wing-coverts  are  dusky,  and  the  greater 
covertS'are  tipped  with  while ;  the  exterior  sides  of  the  secondary  quills  are 
white,  as  are  also  the  ooter  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  all  the  under  parts,  from 
the  bill  to  the  tail.    The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  but  has  a 


>JIAiKia9ia^Ti>Dla,LiH.   The  semu  Jftueia^  luu  a  bill  itnma,  ingnhr,  depm 
at  the  bts&  compressed  lomids  the  point,  vhichu  cnrred  and  much  Dotched  i  biw 

~iibed  wiia  long  and  iiiff  ba  '  >  .     . 

imu  u  long' aa  (bs  middle  tc 

'Mutda^ia  aOiatUit.'Tsti. 
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longer  tail ;  ia  brown  wbere  be  it  black ;  and  hat  not  the  itfhite  spot  on  the 
forehead.    They  are  most  plentiful  la  Yorkahire,  Lancashire,  and  Derby* 


shire.   Their  nests  are  built  in  boles  of  trees.  The  parent  birds  incessantly 
feed  their  young  with  aaafl  files,  which  they  catch  very  expertly. 


THE    KIHG-BIRD,    OR    TYRANT    FLYCATCHER,* 


SoKETnfES  called  the  field  marten,  is  a  well  known  bird  in  the  United 
Slates.  The  name  king,  as  welt  as  tyrant,  has  been  bestowed  on  this  birdfor 
ita  ezuaordinary  behavior  in  breeding  time,  and  for  the  aatbority  it  assumes 
over  all  Other  birds.  His  extreme  affection  for  his  mate,  nest,  and  yotmg, 
makes  him  saspicious  of  every  bird  that  comes  near  his  residence,  so  that  he  - 
attacks  every  intruder  without  diacrioiination ;  his  life  at  this  season  is  one 
continued  scene  of  broils  and  battles ;  in  whidt,  however,  he  generally  comes 
off  conqueror.  Hawks  and  ctowa,  the  baU  eagle,  and  the  greatblack  eagle, . 
all  equally  dread  a  rencontre  with  this  mercilesa  champion,  who,  as  soon  as 
be  perceives  one  of  these  last  approaching,  bunches  into  the  air  to  meet 

1  Afiucuqn  tyronniu,  B^af. 
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him,  mounts  to  a  considexable  height  above  him,  asd  darts  down  on  his 
back,  sometimes  fixing  there  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  sovereign,  wbo, 
if  no  convenient  retreat  be  near,  endeavors,  by  various  evolutions,  to  rid 
himself  of  his  merciless  adversary,  but  'the  king«bird  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
mounted. He  teazes  the  eagle  incessantly,  sweeps  upon  him,  and  remounts, 
that  he  may  descend  on  his  back  with  greater  violence ;  all  the  while  keep- 
ing up  a  shrill  and  rapid  twittering.  The  purple  marten,  however,  is  some- 
times more  than  a  match  for  him;  and  the  red-headed  wood-pecker  is  seen 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  violence  of  the  king-bird,  and  play  bo-peep 
with  him  round  a  rail,  while  the  latter,  highly  irritated,  makes  every  attempt 
to  strike  him,  but  in  vain. 

He  annoys  the  farmel:  very  much  by  his  partiality  to  bees.  He  plants 
himself  on  a  post  of  the  fence  near  the  hives,  and  makes  great  havoc  among 
these  industrious  insects.  But  the  cultivator  may  be  assured  that  this  bird  is 
greatly  his  friend,  in  destroying  multitudes  of  insects  and  tbeir  larvse,  which 
prey  on  the  harvests  of  his  fields.  He  often  takes  his  stand  in  fields  of 
pasture,  on  the  tops  of  muUen  and  other  rank  weeds,  near  the  cattle,  and 
makes  sweeps  after  passing  insects,  particularly  the  large  black  gadflies,  so 
terrifying  to  horses  and  cattle.  His  eye  moves  restlessly  about  him,  traces 
the  flight  of.  an  insect,  then  that  of  a  second,  and  even  a  third,  till  he  sees 
one  to  his  liking,  when  with  a  shrill  sweep  he  pursues  it,  seizes  it  and  re- 
turns to  the  same  spot,  to  look  out  for  more.  He  hovers  over  the  river  for  a 
considerable  time,  darting  after  insects,  snatching  them  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  diving  about  in  the  air  like  a  swallow ;  for  he  possesses,  at 
will,  great  powers  of  wing.  His  flight  is  much  like  that  of  a  hawk.  Beside 
»  insects,  he  feeds  on  various  sorts  of  berries,  particularly  blackberries,  of 
which  he  is  extremely  fond. 

The  general  color  of  this  bird  is  a  dark  slaty  ash ;  the  throat  and  lower 
parts  are  pure  white ;  the  plumage  on  the  head,  though  not  forming  a  crest, 
i%  frequently  erected,  and  discovers  a  rich  bed  of  orange  color,  called  by  the 
country  people  his  crown ;  when  the  feathers  lie  close,  this  is  concealed. 


THE    GREAT-CRESTED    FLYCATCHERi 

Is  not  so  well  known  as  the  preceding,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  woods. 
There,  his  harsh  squeak,  (for  he  has  no  song,)  is  heard  above  most  others. 
He  also  visits  the  orchard,  is  equally  fond  of  bees,  but  wants  the  courage 
and  magnanimity  of  the  king^bird.  He  builds  his  nest  in  a  hollow  tree 
deserted  by  the  blue*bird  or  woodpecker.    The  materials  of  wfaicb  this  is 

^  Jlliifcioopa  erimto,  X^nr. 
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fonned,  are  somewhat  scantier.  It  is  formed  of  a  Ifttle  loose  hay,  feathers 
of  the  Guinea  fowls,  hogs'  bristles,  pieces  of  cast  snake  skins,  and  dogs'  hair. 
Whether  he  surrounds  his  nest  with  the  snake  skin  by  way  of  terrorem^  to 
prevent  other  birds  or  animals  from  entering,  or  whether  it  be  that  he  finds 
its  silky  softness  suitable  for  his  young,  is  uncertain ;  the  fact,  however,  is 
notorious.    It  feeds  on  whortleberries,  while  they  last. 

It  is  eight  inches  and  a  half  long;  the  upper  parts  are  dull  greenish  olive; 
the  feathers  on  the  head  are  pointed,  and  form  a  sort  of  crest;  the  throat 
and  breast  ash  color;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  a  sulphur  yellow. 


THE    PEWIT    FLYCATCHERi 

Is  one  of  our  earliest  spring  visitants.  Its  notes,  like  those  of  the  blue- 
bird, are  pleasing,  not  for  any  melody  they  contain,  but  for  the  ideas  of  spring 
and  returning  verdure,  with  all  the  sweets  of  this  lovely  season,  which  are 
.associated  with  his  simple  but  lively  ditty,  which  is  nothing  but  pew6e^ 
pewittitee,  pewie,  for  a  whole  morning.  It  begins  to  build  in  March,  oh  some 
projecting  part  under  a  bridge,  in  a  cave,  in  a  well,  often  under  a  shed 
in  the  low  eaves  of  a  cottage,  and  in  such  places.  The  nest  is  composed 
of  mud  mixed  with  moss,  lined  with  flax  and  horse-hair,  and  is  generally 
large  and  solid.  This  bird  is  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  upper 
parts  are  dusky  olive;  whole  lower  parts  a  pale  delicate  yellow;  the  plu- 
mage of  the  head  is  loose  and  crested. 


THE    SMALL    BLUE-GRAY    FLYCATCHER,* 

If  it  were  not  for  the  length  of  the  tail,  would  rank  next  to  the  humming^ 
bird  in  magnitude.  It  is  four  inches  and  a  half  long;  the  plumage  above 
is  of  a  light  bluish  gray;  below,  bluish  white;  the  wings  brownish  black. 
Its  motions  are  quick ;  he  seems  always  on  the  look-out  for  insects ;  darts 
about  from  one  part  of  the  tree  to  another  with  hanging  wings,  and  erected 
tail,  making  a  feeble  chirping  teee,  tsee,  no  louder  than  a  mouse.  Though 
so  small,  it  is  ambitious  of  hunting  on  the  highest  branches,  and  is  seldom 
seen  among  the  humbler  thickets.  It  fixes  its  nest  among  the  twigs  on  the 
top  of  a  hig^  tree ;  this  is  formed  of  the  stems  of  old  leaves,  the  husks  of 
buds,  the  withered  blossoms  of  weeds,  coated  with  dry  lichen,  and  lined  with 
horse-liair.  Yet  in  this  frail  receptacle  does  the  female  cow-bird  venture  to 
deposit  her  egg;  and  to  the  management  of  these  pigmy  nurses,  leaves 
the  fate  of  her  helpless  young. 

^  3ftt»deapaphibe,  Latb.  '  MuBdaqta  carvleoy  Wilbon. 
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THE    RED-EYED    FLYCATCHER! 

Is  the  most  distinguishable  of  all  tlie  warblers  of  oar  forests ;  it  has  a 
loud,  lively,  and  energetic  song;  which  it  continues  sometimes  for  an  hour 
without  intermission,  aa  it  hunts  among  the  thick  foliage.  Its  notes  are  in 
short  emphatical  bars,  of  two,  three,  or  four  syllables.  In  Jamaica,  wiiere 
this  bird  winters,  it  is  called  whip-tom-kelly,  from  an  imagined  resemblance 
of  its  notes  to  these  words. 

This  bird  builds  a  neat,  pensile  nest,  between  two  twigs  of  a  young  dog- 
wood, or  other  young  sapling.  It  is  hung  by  the  two  upper  edges,  and  formed 
of  pieces  of  hornets'  nests,  some  flax,  fragments  of  withered  leaves,  slips  of 
pine  bark,  and  bits  of  paper,  all  glued  together  by  the  saliva  of  the  bird  and 
the  silk  of  caterpillars;  lined  with  fibrous  bark,  grass,  and  hair.  These 
nests  are  very  durable,  and  selected  by  the  cow-bird  as  one  of  the  numerous 
receptacles  for  her  egg ;  the  red-eyed  flycatcher  showing  as  much  solicitude 
for  the  young  foundling  as  if  it  were  her  own.  This  bird  is  five  inches  and 
a  half  long;  the  plumage  is  yellow  olive  above;  the  under  parts  are  white; 
the  crown  is  ash,  bordered  with  black.    The  iris  of  the  eye  is  red. 

The  red-ey^  flycatcher  is  common  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  forest.  On  a  fine  summer's  day, 
his  lively  notes  may  be  heard  among  the  branche?  of  the  elms  on  Boston 
oommon. 


THE  YELLOW-THROATED  FLYCATCHER* 

Is  found  chiefly  in  the  woods,  hunting  among  the  high  branches ;  and  has 
an  indolent  and  plaintive  note,  which  it  repeats  with  some  little  variation 
every  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  like  preeo^  preea^  &c.  It  is  often  heard  in  cotn- 
pany  with  the  preceding ;  the  loud,  energetic  notes  of  the  latter,  mingling 
with  the  soft,  languid  Wjpirble  of  the  former,  producing  an  agreeable  efiect, 
particularly  during  the  burning  heat  of  noon,  when  almost  every  other 
songster  but  these  two  is  silent.  Its  nest  is  bmlt  on  a  tree,  and  composed 
of  strips  of  bark,  of  grape-vines,  moss,  lichens,  &c.,  and  lined  with  fibres. 
Winged  insects  are  its  principal  food. 

This  bird  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  head  and  back  of  a  fine  yellow 
olive ;  the  throat  and  breast  a  fine  lemon  color ;  the  under  parts  are  silky 
white ;  vrings  almost  black,  crossed  with  two  white  bars. 
' ' "     "  III  I. ..         ,  ■  ■  .  .,  — 

*  AfuMJoopa  oUvaceai  Lin.  *  Muadcapa  syMoola,  Wilson. 
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THE    WHITE-EYED    FLYCATCHERi 

Is  ancHher  of  the  cow-bird's  adopted  nurses ;  a  lively,  active,  and  sociable 
little  bird,  possessing  a  strong  voice  for  its  size,  and  a  great  variety  of  notes, 
and  sings  during  the  whole  summer.  It  probably  winters  in  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies.  It  builds  a  very  neat  little  nest  in  the  figure  of  an  inverted 
cone ;  it  is  suspended  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  two  sides  on  the  circular  bend 
of  a  prickly  vine  that  generally  grows  in  low  thickets.  It  is  constructed  of 
bits  of  rotten  wood,  fibres  of  weeds,  and  pieces  of  paper,  commonly  news- 
papers. From  this  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  PoUtidan.  It 
makes  a. great  ado  when  any  one  comes  near  the  nest;  looking  down  and 
scolding  with  great  vehemence.  It  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter  long ;  the 
upper  parts  are  fine  yellow  olive  ;^  those  below  white,  except  the  sides  of  the 
breast,  "virhich  are  yellow. 


THE    SWALLLOW-TAILED    FLYCATCHERS 

Is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  bird,  a  specimen  of  which  was  shot,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  by  the  exploring  party  under  Major  Long.  It  is  as  audacious 
as  the  king-bird,  attacking  with  unhesitating  intrepidity,  and  turning  the  flight 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Its  notes  consist  of  a  chirping 
something  like  tsch^  isch,  much  resembling  that  of  the  prairie  dog,  by  which 
it  deceived  the  members  of  Long's  party  into  a  belief  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  villages  of  this  animal. 

'  To  the  above  may  be  added  the  Arkansas,  Say's,  Bonaparte's,  Selby's,  and 
Traill's  Flycatchers,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  United  States. 


THE    AMERICAN     REDSTARTS 

Has  been  classed  among  the  warblers,  yet  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  flycatchers,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  expert  of  its  tribe.  It  will 
pursue  a  party  of  flies  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  in  an  almost  per- 
pendicular, but  zigzag  direction,  to  the  ground,  while  the  clicking  of  its  !>ill 
is  distinctly  heard;  and  1  dribt  not  bnt  it  o^ten  secures  U"\  or  iweWe  cf 
these  in  three  or  four  seconds.  Its  notes  or  twitter,  though  animated  and 
sprightly,  are  not  deserving  the  name  of  song;  sometimes  they  areto^efe, 
toiese,  wiese^  repeated  every  quarter  of  a  minute,  as  it  skips  among  the 
branches ;  at  other  times  this  twitter  varies  to  several  other  chants,  which  we 

1  Mutcicapa  eantatrix,  Wilsok.  '  Musc^tapa  forficata,  Qmxl. 

'  AltuaoiqNi  ru/icitta,  Liiv. 
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can  instantly  disiinguiBh  in  tlie  woods.  It  is  sore  to  be  seen  in  the  interior 
of  fbrcBts,  the  borders  of  sw^mpa,  and  meadows,  and  in  deep  glens  covered 
with  wood,  and  wherever  ^ying  insects  abound.  It  is  very  generaUjr  fonud 
,va  the  United  Sutes. 

The  name  redstart  has  been  given  to  it  from  ita  supposed  resemblance  to 
the  redstart  of  Earope.  It  builds  in  low  bushes ;  the  nest  is  built  of  flax 
moistened  with  saliva,  and  lined  with  taft  down.  The  male  is  exiremelr 
anxious  for  its'  preservation,  and  on  any  one's  approaching  the  place,  will  fiit 
about  within  a  few  feet,  seeming  greatly  distressed. 

This  bird  is  five  inches  long ;  the  general  color  above  is  black,  glossed 
with  blue ;  the  sides  of  the  breast,  part  of  the  wings  and  tail,  of  a  fine  orange, 
aad  the  under  parts  white. 


THE    NIGHTINGALE" 


TisTTs  England  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  leaves  it  in  September.  It  is 
found  but  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  that  country,  being  totally  un- 
known in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  North  Wales.  They  fregoent  thick  hedgea 
and  low  coppices,  and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  so  that  they 
are  rarely  seen.  It  is  not  by  the  beauty  of  his  plumage  that  this  universally 
admired  bird  has  become  a  general  favorite,  and  the  theme  of  slmoat  every 
poet ;  for  be  is  one  of  those  warblers  which  are  the  most  humbly  attired. 
He  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  U  of  a  nuty 

>  SyMa  hiMcinia,  Lath.  The  genus  Si/lvia  hai  Uk  bill  itnigbt,  ilondeT,  airi-sk^ed, 
the  Use  deeper  thin  brow) ;  poial  of  the  upper  Dundible  fraqnently  notclwd,  the  onder 
nne  ttnighl ;  nostrili  bss&l,  tsteral,  orwd,  partly  covered  by  a  ■namhrem;  unoi  looger 
Ihui  the  middle  toe ;  the  exterior  toe  jomed  BI  it*  hue  to  the  middle  one ;  Ant  hmSI 

feather  very  short,  or  none  i  aecood  scucely  aioeediiigthc  third  j  gnst  w? —  — — >■ 

■bolter  than  the  qnill  feuhert. 
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brown,  tinf^ed  with  olive ;  the  nnder  parts  are  of  a  pole  >sh  cite,  afanoat 
white  at  the  throat  and  belly.  Bat  in  his  song  he  anrpasBes  oil  the  choristers 
of  the  air,  his  notes  being  exquisitely  raried,  sort,  and  harmonious,  and  ren- 
dered still  more  pleasing  by  their  being  ponred  forth  in  the  night,  when  the 
other  warblers  are  all  silent.  They  begin  their  song  in  the  evening,  and 
genetflly  continue  for  the  whde  night.  For  weeks  together,  if  undisturbed, 
they  ail  upon  the  same  tree ;  and  Shakspeare  rightly  describes  the  nightin- 
gale, sitting  nightly  in  the  same  place.  In  a  calm  evening,  he  may  be  heard 
to  the  distHQce  of  more  than  half  a  mile. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  ni^tingale  prepares  to  make  its  nest,  which 
is  formed  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  straw,  and  moss.  The  nest,  being  very 
eagerly  sought  after,  is  as  cunningly  secreted ;  so  that  bat  very  few  of  thetn 
are  found  by  the  boys  when  they  go  upon  these  pursuits.  It  is  bnilt  at  the 
bottom  of  hedges,  where  the  bushes  are  thickest  and  best  coTered.  While 
the  female  continues  sitting,  the  male,  at  a  good  distance,  but  alwaye  within 
hearing,  cheers  the  patient  hour  with  his  voice,  and,  by  the  short  interruption 
of  his  song,  ofien  gives  her  warning  of  approaching  danger.  She  lays  four 
or  five  eggs;  of  which  but  a  part,  in  England,  come  to  maturity. 

The  delicacy,  or  rather  the  fame,  of  this  bird's  music,  has  induced  many 
to  abridge  its  liberty,  to  secure  its  harmony.  Its  song,  however,  in  captivity, 
is  not  so  very  alluring;  and  the  tyranny  of  taking  it  horn  ihete  hedges, 
where  only  it  is  most  pleasing,  still  more  depreciates  its  imprisoned  efibrte. 
Gesner  assures  na,  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  agreeable  songster  in  a  cage, 
but  that  it  is  possessed  of  a  most  admirable  faculty  of  talking. 


THE    BLACK-CAP. 


This  bird  is  rather  more  than  five  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  the  titmouse 
kind.  The  upper  mandible  is  of  a*  dark  horn  aolor,  the  under  one  light 
bltte,  and  the  edges  of  both  whitish ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  black,  from  which 
circumstance  it  derives  its  name ;  the  sides  of  the  bead  and  back  of  the  neck 
are  ash  color ;  the  back  and  wings  of  an  olive  gray ;  the  throat  and  breast 
of  a  silvery  gray ;  the  belly  white ;  the  legs  are  of  a  bluish  color,  inclining 
to  brown ;  the  claws  black.    The  bead  of  the  female  is  of  a  dull  rost  color. 


■  Sjfivia  atrleajnUot  Lath.  - 
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The  black-cap  yisits  England  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  retires  in 
September ;  it  is  common  in  Italy,  but  in  England  it  is  rather  a  rare  bird. 
It  frequents  gardens,  and  its  nest,  which  it  builds  near  the  ground,  is  com- 
posed of  dried  grass,  moss,  and  wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  The 
female  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  sprinkled  with  darker  colored 
spots.  During  the  time  of  incubation  the  m'ale  attends  the  female,  and  sits 
by  turns ;  he  likewise  procures  her  food,  such  as  flies,  worms  and  insects. 
This  bird  sings  sweetly,  and  so  like  the  nightingale,  that  in  Norfolk  it  is 
called  the  mock-nightingale.  Black-caps  feed  chiefly  on  flies  and  insects,  and 
not  unfrequently  on  ivy,  and  other  berries. 


THE    REDBREAST. 1 

Though  the  redbreast  is  generally  admired  for  his  song,  he  is  still  more  ad- 
mired for  his  attachment  to,  and  confidence  in,  mankind.  In  all  countries, 
he  is  a  favorite,  and  has  what  may  be  called  a  pet  name.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bornholm  call  him  Tommi  lAden^  the  Norwegians,  Peter  R&nsmed,  the 
Germans,  Thomas  Gierdet,  and  in  England  he  is  known  as  Robin  Redbreast, 
or  by  the  still  more  familiar  appellation  of  Bob.  Bufibn  describes,  with  his 
usual  elegance,  the  winter  manners  of  this  bird.  "  In  that  season,"  says  he, 
"  they  visit  our  dwellings,  and  seek  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  situa- 
tions ;  and  if  any  one  happens  still  to  continue  in  the  woods,  it  becomes  the 
companion  of  the  faggot  maker,  cherishes  itself  at  his  fire,  pecks  at  his 
bread,  and  flutters  the  whole  day  round  him,  chirping  its  slender  pip.  But 
when  the  cold  grows  more  severe,  and  thick  snow  covers  the  ground,  it  ap- 
proaches our  houses,  and  taps  at  the  windows  with  its  bill,  as  if  to  entreat 
an  asylum,  which  is  cheerfully  granted ;  and  it  repays  the  favor  by  the  most 
amiable  familiarity,  gathering  the  crumbs  from  the  table,  distinguishing 
afiectionately  the  people  of  the  house,  and  assuming  a  warble,  not  indeed  so 
rich  as  that  in  the  spring,  but  more  delicate.  This  it  retains  through  all  the 
rigors  of  tlie  season,  to  hail  each  day  the.  kindness  of  its  host,  and  the 
sweetness  of  its  retreat."  The  bill  of  the  robin  is  slender  and  delicate ;  its 
eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  expressive,  and  its  aspect  mild ;  its  head  and  all  the 
upper  parts  of  its  body  are  brown,  tinged  with  a  greenish  olive ;  the  neck 
and  breast  are  of  a  fine  deep  reddish  orange ;  a  spot  of  the  same  color  marks 
its  forehead ;  its  belly  is  whitish,  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  dusky  black.  It 
is  near  six  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the 
former  being  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  latter  two  inches  and  a  half. 

This  bird,  in  England,  has  the  sweetest  song  of  all  the  feathered  tribe : 
the  notes  of  other  birds  are,  indeed,  louder,  and  their  inflections  more  ca- 
pricious ;  but  the  redbreast's  voice  is  soft,  tender,  and  well  supported ;  and 
the  more  to  be  valued,  as  we  enjoy  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter. 

^  Sylvia  rubeoola^  Latb. 
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Daring  the  Gpriog,  the  robia  haunts  the  wood,  the  grove,  and  the  gardm- 
and  retires  to  the  thickest  and  shadiest  hedge-rows  to  breed  in,  where  its  nest 
is  usually  placed  acDong  the  roots  of  trees,  in  some  concealed  spot  near  the 
ground.  In  winter  it  endeavois  to  support  itself,  by  chirping  round  the 
warm  habitations  of  mankind,  and  by  coming  into  those  shelters  where  the 
rigor  of  the  season  is  artificially  expelled,  and  where  insects  are  found  in  the 
greatest  numbers,  attracted  by  the  same  cause.  The  female  lays  from  Sre 
to  seven  eggs,  of  a  dull  while  color,  diversified  with  reddish  streaks.  In- 
sects  aod  worms  ate  the  principal  food  of  the  redbreast.  The  latter  rt  very 
dexterously  renders  fit  to  be  eaten,  by  taking  hold  of  the  extremity  of  one  in 
its  beak,  and  beating  it  against  the  ground  till  the  inside  comes  away,  and 
then  repeating  the  operation  with  (he  other  end,  till  the  outer  part  is  entirely 
cleansed. 


THE    REDSTART.! 


This  bird  measures  rather  more  than  five  inches  in  length.  Ita  bill  and 
eyes  are  black ;  its  foreheaH  is  white ;'  the  cheeks,  throat,  fore  part,  and  sides 
of  the  neck,  are  black,  which  color  extends  over  each  eye;  the  crown  of  the 
head,  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  are  of  a  deep  blue  gray ;  in  some 
subjects,  probably  old  ones,  this  gray  is  almost  hlack ;  its  breast,  rump,  and 
sides  are  of  a  fine  glowing  red,  iacliuing  to  orange  color,  which  extends  to 
all  the  feathers  of  the  tail,  eicepting-the  two  middle  ones,  which  are  brown ; 
the  belly  is  white ;  the  feet  and  claws  are  black.  The  female  differs  consi- 
derably from  the  male;  her  colors  are  not  so  vivid;  the  top  of  her  head  and 
back  are  of  a  gray  ash  color,  and  the  chin  is  while. 

The  redstart  is  migratory;  it  appears  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  de- 
parts in  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October;  to  what 
country  it  retires  is  not  known  ;  it  frequents  old  walla  and  ruinous  edifices, 
where  it  makes  its  nest,  composed  diiefly  of  moss,  lined  with  hair  and 
feathers.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  quick  shake  of  its  tail  from  side 
to  side,  on  its  slighting  on  a  wall  or  other  place.  Though  a  wild  and  timo- 
roas  bird,  it  is  ireqnently  found  in  the  midst  of  cities,  always  choosing  the 

,  >  SyMapluBnitunu,  Lath. 
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most  difficoh  tt&d  uaccessible  places  for  its  residenoe;  it  likewise  builds  in 
forests,  in  holes  «f  trees,  or  in  high  and  dangerous  precipices.  The  female 
lays  four  «r  &ve  eggs,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  but 
somewhat  longer.  Should  she  discover  that  they  have  been  touched,  she 
immediately  forsakes  them.  These  birds  feed  on  flies,  spiders,  the  eggs  of 
-ants,  small  berries,  soft  fruits,  and  such  like.  If  taken  when  old,  it  is  im- 
possible to 'tame  the  redstart,  but  if  caught  young,  and  kept  warm  during 
the  wiiMer,  it  may  be  domesticated,  and  will  pour  forth  its  song,  by  night  as 
yweH  as  by  day,  ^th  great  sweetness  and  freedom. 


THE    BLUE-BIRD.i 

« 

Txcfilftae-bird  is  one  of  the  first  messengers  of  spring,  and  meets  with  a 
liearty  welcome  from  every  body.  He  appears  as  early  as  February,  and  is 
^seen  with  his  mate  reconnoitering  the  leaf  in  the  garden,  and  the  hole  in  the 
-apple  tree,  the  cradles  of  some  generations  of  lus  ancestors.  They  then 
begin  %>  clear  out  the  old  nest,  and  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  their 
future  ofipring.  Soon  afrer  this,  another  sociable  little  pilgrim  arrives  from 
^e  ssuth,  and  finding  such  a  snug  birth  preK)ccupied,  shows  his  spite,  by 
wiilching  a  convenient  opportunity,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  pc^ 
Hn  and  pulls  out  the  sticks;  but  takes  especial  care  to  make  off  as  fast  as 
Ipessible. 

Their  principal  food  is  insects  and  beetles,  and  sometimes  spiders.  In  the 
^all  they  feed  on  berries,  fruits,  and  seeds.  The  usual  spring  and  summer 
«ong  of  this  bird,  is  a  soft,  agreeable  and  oft-repeated  warble,  uttered  with 
^pen  quivering  wings,  and  is  extremely  pleasing.  In  his  motions  and  charac- 
ter he  resembles  the  redbreast  of  Britain,  and  like  him  he  is  known  to 
almost  every  child.  He  ii  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  seldom  quar- 
relling with  other  birds.  His  society  is  courted  in  the  country,  and  few 
farmers  neglect  to  provide  for  him,  in  some  suitable  place,  a  snug  little 
summer-house,  ready  fitted  and  rent  free.  For  this  he  more  ikan  sufficiently 
repays  them  by  the  cheerfulness  of  lus  song  and  the  multitude  of  injurious 
insects  which  he  destroys.  Towards  faU,  his  song  changes  to  a  single  plain- 
tive note,  as  he  passes  over  the  yellow  and  many-colored  woods ;  ,and  its 
melancholy  air  recalls  to  our  minds  the  approaching  decay  of  the  face  of 
nature.  Even  after  the  trees  are  strii^>ed  of  their  leaves,  he  still  lingers 
over  his  native  fields,  as  if  loth  to  leave  them.  Indeed  he  appears  scareely 
ever  totally  to  forsake  us,  as  with  every  return  of  mild  and  qpen  weather, 
we  hear  his  plaintive  note  amidst  the  fields,  or  in  the  air,  seeming  to  deplore 
the  devastation  of  winter. 

The  blue-bird  is  six  inches  and  three  quarters  long;  the  wings  are  lesuu^ 

>£^l«id  «iattt,WiLM>N. 
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kably  full  and  broad,  and  dusky  black  at  the  tips ;  the  whole  upper  parts 
are  rich  sky-blue,  with  purple  reflections ;  under  parts  chesnut  color  and 
white. 


THE    BLUE-WINGED    YELLOW    WARBLERi 

Visrrs  us  from  the  south ;  haunts  thickets  and  shrubberies,  searching  the 
branches  for  insects ;  is  fond  of  visiting  gardens,  orchards^  and  willow  trees, 
of  gleaning  among  blossoms  and  currant  bushes ;  and  is  frequently  found  in 
yery  sequestered  woods,  where  it  generally  builds  its  nest.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  cone,  the  bottom  thickly  bedded  with  dry  beach  leaves ;  the 
sides  formed  of  the  dry  bark  of  weeds,  and  lined  with  grass.  This  species 
is  five  inches  and  a  half  long ;  back  is  rich  green  olive ;  crown  and  front 
orange  yellow ;  whole  lower  parts  yellow. 


THE    BLUE-EYED    YELLOW    WARBLER» 

• 

Is  a  very  common  bird,  and  appears  almost  always  actively  employed 
among  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  willows,  snowballs  and  poplars, 
searching  after  small  green  caterpillars,  which  are  its  principal  food.  It  has 
a  few  shrill  emphatic  notes,  not  deserving  the  name  of  song.  It  is  a  very 
sprightly,  unsuspicious,  and  familiar  bird ;  is  often  seen  in  and  about  gardens, 
among  the  blossoms  and  fruit  trees ;  and,  on  account  of  its  color,  is  very  no- 
ticeable. Its  nest  is  built  with  great  neatness  in  the  fork  of  a  small  shrub. 
It  is  composed  of  flax  or  tow,  strongly  twisted  round  the  twigs,  and  lined 
with  hair  and  the  down  of  fern.  This  interesting  little  bird  will  feign  lame- 
ness to  draw  yon  from  its  nest,  fluttering  feebly  along,  and  looking  back  to 
see  if  you  follow  him.  It  is  five  inches  long.  The  upper  parts  are  greenish 
yellow ;  crown,  front,  and  whole  lower  parts,  rich  golden  yellow ;  breast  and 
sides  streaked  with  dark  red. 


THE    GOLDEN-WINGED    WARBLER3 

Is  another  spring  passenger  through  the  United  States.  Its  habits  partake 
very  much  of  those  of  the  titmouse,  and  in  theit  language  and  actions  very 
much  resemble  them.  It  darts  actively  among  the  young  leaves  and 
opening  buds,  and  is  rather  a  scarce  species.  It  is  five  inches  long;  the 
crown  is  golden  yellow ;  the  wings  yellow ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  ash 
or  slate  color. 

>  SyMa  soUtaria,  Wilson.  *  Syltia  etBtHva,  Lath. 

*  Sylvia  chryeopterOf  Lath. 
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THE    GOLDEN    CRESTED    WRENA 

This  is  the  smallest  of  all  British  birds,  is  yery  beautiful,  and  has  an 
extremely  delicate  and  pleasing  note,  somewhat  less  loud  than  that  of  the 
common  wren.  In  winter  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  shrill  squeak, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  cricking  of  a  grasshopper.  It  is  very  agile, 
and  is  almost  constantly  in  motion^  either  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch, 
creeping  on  all  sides  of  the  trees,  clinging  to  them  in  all  ways,  and  often 
hanging  with  its  back  downward,  like  a  titmouse.  Insects  and  their  eggs, 
small  worms,  and  Tarious  kinds  of  seeds,  constitute  its  food.  The  female 
lays  from  ten  to  eighteen  eggs,  which  are  scarcely  larger  than  peas ;  and 
the  nest  is  frequently  formed  amongst  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  branch  of 
a  fir  tree,  where,  in  high  winds,  it  swings  like  a  pendulum. 

Of  this  wren  the  head  and  upper  part  are  of  a  deep  reddish  brown;  the 
back,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail,  are  marked  with  slender  trans- 
verse black  lines;  the  quill  feathers  are  barred  with  black  and  red ;  the  belly 
and  sides  are  crossed  with  narrow,  dusky  and  pale  reddish  brown  lines ;  the 
tail  is  crossed  with  dusky  bars ;  the  throat  is  a  yellowish  white ;  and  there 
is  a  stroke  of  white  above  each  eye. 


THE    EUROPEAN    WREN.a 

This  lilliputian  songster  is  a  native  of  every  part  of  Europe.  It  weighs 
only  three  drachms,  is  but  four  inches  in  length,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  is  admired  for  the  loudness  of  its  note,  compared 
with  the  little  body  whence  it  issues.  It  will  carol  forth  its  strains  uncon- 
cerned during  a  fall  of  snow.  Even  when  confined  in  a  cage,  it  has  some- 
times been  known  to  sing  as  strong  as  when  in  its  native  fields,  and 
with  equal  freedom  and  mellowness  of  song.  It  commonly  creeps  about 
hedges  or  trees,  in  the  vicinity  of  farmyards,  and  sings  very  late  in  the 
evening,  though  not,  like  the  nightingale,  after  the  landscape  is  enveloped 
with  darkness. — The  female  lays  from  ten  to  eighteen  eggs,  which  are  very 
small,  white,  and  sprinkled  with  red  spots. 

The  wren  constructs  its  nest  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Unlike  other 
birds,  it  does  not  begin  first  at  the  bottom.  If  the  nest  be  placed  against  a 
bank,  it  commences  the  fabric  at  the  top ;  if  against  a  tree,  it  at  the  outset 

>  RegulvM  aurieapaUu,  Selbt.  The  genus  Re^yu  has  the  bill  stmight.  sleoder, 
deeper  than  broad,  compressed,  the  edges  bending  inwards ;  nostrils  basal,  with  bristles 
dirocted  forwards;  wings  with  the  first  auill  short,  the  second  shorter  than  the  thiid, 
which  is  the  longest ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe. 

*  TrogtodiifteB  EttropmUt  Cuv.  The  genus  Troglodutea  has  the  bill  alender,  and 
lightly  compressed,  curved,  emanginated ;  nostrils  basal,  naif  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
brane s  wings  short  and  roimded :  fourth  and  fifth  feathers  of  equal  length  and  longest; 
tail  short,  rounded,  erect ;  tarsus  the  length  of  the  middle  toe. 
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tnce*  the  ontlioe  oo  ihe  bftrk,  uid  cIoks  the  lidea  and  top  in  niMeMioo. 
When  it  builds  agaiiist  s  hayrick,  the  eitmor  of  the  nest  ■■  of  that  matenal ; 
when  it  is  on  the  aide  of  a  tree  coTered  with  iriiite  lichen,  or  green  ommb, 
the  fabric  is  of  one  or  other  of  thoab  lubttanee*;  but  the  interior  ia.unifonn- 
ly  lined  with  feathers. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE  WREN.> 


Tks  houKe  wren  is  a  well  known  and  familiar  bird,  who  builds  hii  neat, 
sometimes  under  the  eaves,  or  in  a  hollow  cherrjr  tree ;  but  most  commonly 
in  small  boxes  fixed  od  a.  pole,  for  its  accommodation.  He  will  even  pvt  up 
with  an  old  hai,  and  if  even  this  is  denied  him,  he  will  find  some  hole  or 
crevice,  about  the  house  or  bam,  rather  than  abandon  the  dwelling?  of  tnaBr 
A  mower  once  hni^  up  bis  coat,  nnder  a  shed  near  a  bam  ;  two  o|r  three- 
days  elapsed  before  he  bad  occasion  to  put  it  on  ;  thmetiog  his  aim  np  lb* 
sleeve  be  found  it  completely  filled  with  some  rubbish  aa  he  expressed  il, 
and  on  ezlraetiog  the  whole  mass,  found  it  to  be  the  nest  of  a  wren,  com- 
pletely finished  and  lined  wilh  a  large  quantity  of  feathers.  In  his  retreat 
he  was  followed  by  the  forlorn  little  proprietors,  who  scolded  him  wilh 
great  vehemence,  foe  thus  ruining  the  whole  economy  of  their  domestic 

The  immense  number  of  insects  which  this  sociable  little  bird  remove* 
from  the  garden  and  fruit  trees  ought  to  endear  him  to  every  cultivator; 
end  hie  notes,  loud,  sprightly,  and  tremulous,  are  extremely  agreeable.  Its 
food  is  insects  and  caterpillars,  and  while  supplying  the  wants  of  its  young, 
it  destroys,  on  an  average,  many  hundreds  a  day.  It  is  a  bold  and  insolent 
bird  against  those  that  venture  to  build  widiin  its  jurisdiction;  attacking 
tbem  without  hesitation,  though  twice  its  size,  and  compelling  them  to 
decamp.  I  have  known  him  to  drive  a  pair  of  swallows  from  their  newly 
formed  nest,  and  take  immediate  possession  of  the  premises.  Even  the 
bine-bird,  when  attacked  by  this  little  impertioent,  soon  relinquishes  the 
contest;  with  those  of  bis  own  species,  also,  he  has  frequent  squabbles. 

The  bouse  wren  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  It  is  four 
ioehes  and  a  half  long ;  the  whole  upper  parts  are  a  deep  brown ;  tbt 
throat,  breast,  and  cheeks,  clay  color;  the  under  parts  mottled. 

'  Tngloi^  Jiibnu,  Bofap. 
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THE    MARSH    WRENi 

Is  very  numprous  along  the  tide-water  of  the  rivers  ia  FennsylTania,  where 
they  frequent  the  reeds  and  splatter  docks,  to  search  for  flying  insects,  and 
green  grasshoppers,  which  are  its  principal  food.  To  such  places  it  limits 
its  excursions.  As  to  its  notes,  it  would  be  mere  burlesque  to  call  them  song. 
It  builds  a  durable  and  warm  nest  of  rushes  and  mud,  which  it  suspends 
among  the  reeds.  Its  size,  color,  and  habit  of  erecting  its  tail,  give  it  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  the  house  wren.  It  is  five  inches  long,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  color. 


THE    GREAT    CAROLINA    WREN« 

WoxTLD  at  first  sight  be  called  a  trren,  but  this  and  the  preceding  are  de- 
cidedly creepers.  It  is  found  only  in  the  southern  states,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  cypress  swamps,  deep  hollows,  among  decaying  timber,  and  coves 
near  rivers  and  creeks.  It  has  ail  the  jerking  manner  of  the  wren,  skipping 
about  with  great  nimbleness,  hopping  into  caves,  and  disappearing  into  holes 
and  crevices  like  a  rat,  for  several  minutes,  and  then  reappearing  in  another 
quarter.  It  occasionally  utters  a  loud,  strong,  and  singular  twitter,  resem- 
bling the  word  chirrup,  dwelling  long  and  strongly  on  the  first  syllable.  It 
has  also  another  chant,  rather  more  musical,  like  **  Sweet  WUiumiy  Sweei 
Wi0uim,''  much  softer  than  the  former.  Its  food  seems  to  consist  of  those 
insects  and  their  larvie  that  frequent  low  damp  caves,  piles  of  dead  timber, 
old  roots,  projecting  banks  of  creeks,  &c.  It  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color. 


THE    WHEAT-EAR.3 

This  bird  weighs  upwards  of  an  ounce,  and  has  a  slender  black  bill,  about 
half  an  inch  long ;  the  tongue  is  cloven  or  slit,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
black ;  the  eyes  are  of  a  hazel  color,  above  which  there  is  a  white  line  pass- 
ing towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  head ;  and  below  them,  a  large  black  one, 
which  extends  itself  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth  to  the  ears.  The  head 
and  back  appear  of  a  cinereous  color,  with  a  mixture  of  red.    The  rump  is 

1  Troglodytes  palxutrisy  Bona!>.  >  Troglodytea  ludocieiamtSt  Bonaf. 

*  Saxieola  <e7uinMe,  Bkohbt.  The  geinu  Saxieola'hAs  the  bill  stmight,  slender,  sUgfadf 
carinated,  and  advancinj^  npoQ  the  forehead ;  the  top  of  the  under  mancuble  a  httle  oeat 
and  emaivinated ;  nostnb  basal^  lateral,  ovoid,  partly  concealed  by  a  membrane ;  tarsus 
connderably  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  the  outer  toe  joined  at  its  base  to  the  middle 
one ;  third  and  fourth  quill  feathers  the  longest. 
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generally  white,  from  whence,  by  some,  it  has  the  name  of  white-tail ;  the 
belly  is  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  dashed  faintly  with  red ;  the  breast  and 
throat  are  more  deep ;  the  coverts  and  quills  are  black,  with  their  extreme 


edges  white,  tinctured  with  a  dusky  red :  the  tail  is  something  more  than 
two  inches  long,  and  the  upper  half  of  it  is  black,  the  lower,  whhe.  The 
female  wants  the  black  mark  across  the  eyes ;  the  bar  of  white  across  the 
tail  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  male ;  and  the  general  colors  are  more 
dull. 

The  wheat-ear  visits  England  annually  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  leaves 
in  September.  The  females  come  first,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  males ; 
and  they  continue  to  come  till  the  middle  of  May.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land they  are  found  in  vast  plenty,  and  are  much  esteemed.  About  East- 
bourne, in  Sussex,  they  are  taken  in  snares  made  of  horse-hair,  placed 
beneath  a  long  turf.  As  they  are  very  timid  birds,  the  motion  even  of  a 
cloud,  or  the  appearance  of  a  hawk,  will  immediately  drive  them  into  the 
traps.  These  traps  are  first  set  every  year  on  St.  James's  day,  (July  25 ; ) 
aoon.  after  which,  they  are  caught  in  astonishing  numbers,  considering  that 
they  are  not  gregarious,  and  that  more  than  two  or  three  are  scarcely  ever 
seen  flying  together.  The  numbers  annually  ensnared  in  the  district  of 
Eastbourne  alone  is  said  to  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand  dozen.  One 
shepherd  has  caught  eighty-four  dozen  of  them  in  a  day.  The  birds  caught 
are  chiefly  young  ones,  and  they  are  invariably  found  in  the  greatest  number 
when  an  easterly  wind  prevails ;  as  they  always  come  against  the  wind. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  immense  swarms  of  these  birds  which  are  found 
on  the  downs  about  Eastbourne,  are  occasioned  by  a  species  of  fly,  their  fa- 
vorite food,  that  feeds  on  the  wild  thyme,  and  abounds  in  the  adjacent  hills. 
In  England  they  are  held  in  as  much  estimation  as  the  ortolan  is  on  the  con- 
tinent. A  few  of  these  birds  breed  in  the  old  rabbit-burrows  there.  The 
nest  is  large,  and  made  of  dry  grass,  rabbit's  down,  a  few  feathers,  and  horse- 
hair.   The  eggs  are  from  six  to  eight,  and  are  of  a  light  color. 
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THE    WHITE    WAGTAIL.i 


Tms  is  an  elegant,  slendei-bodied  bird,  and,  next  to  ihe  robin  and  ibt 
■parrow,  is  the  most  fomiliar  with  man.  It  weighs  aboat  six  drachms,  and 
it  Eiboul  seven  inches  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  aboal  eleTen  between  the  point  of  each  wing,  whm  extended.  It 
has  a  al^ider,  straight,  sharp  bill,  of  a  black  or  dusky  color,  upwards  of  ta 
inch  long ;  the  circles  of  the  eyes  are  brown,  or  hazle  colored,  with  a  li^ 
white  spot  encircling  each  eye,  and  another  or  two  underneath  it,  on  each 
tide  of  tba  throat ;  the  top  of  die  head,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  n 
throat,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  all  black.  Some  (rf*  the  tips  of 
the  quill  feathers  are  white,  which  form  a  small  white  line  upon  the  wii>|, 
and  another  is  also  formed  by  the  white  edges  of  some  of  the  rows  of  the 
coTert  feathers ;  ihe  lower  parts  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  both  while. 
The  tail  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  is  almost  continaally  in  motion, 
wagging  up  and  down,  from  whence  it  is  supposed  to  derive  the  name  rf 
wagtail ;  the  outer  feathers  are  chiefly  wUte,  the  rest  black.  This  moiioa 
is  supposed  to  be  intended  to  make  the  tail  act  as  a  kind  of  lever  or  coonier- 
poise,  to  balance  the  body  on  the  legs.  The  claws  are  sharp  pointed,  ind 
preny  long,  of  ft  dusky  or  blackish  color. 

,These  birds  are  frequently  seen  about  the  brinks  of  rirera,  ponds,  and 
•mall  pools  of  water,  and  bIbo  amongst  the  low  grass  in  dewy  mtmiogs, 
iriiere  they  feed  upon  Sies,  worms,  beetles,  and  other  small  inaeeis.  They 
particularly  haunt  streams  where  women  come  to  wash  their  linen,  the 
insects  being  attracted  thither  by  the  froth  of  the  soap.  From  this  cirtnm- 
stance  the  Freoch  call  them  ImoTidiirei.  They  build  under  the  eaves  </ 
houses,  and  in  holes  in  the  walls  of  old  buildings ;  laying  four  or  five  eggs. 

'McladOa  alba,  LiH.  Tbd  geaas  MolacOla  fani  th;  bill  Aeaiti,  slraigtil,  ralmUn 
lu^lu  between  ihe  novtrils  \  edgn  of  Ihe  loirer  mandible  comiirHwid :  nMlrili  hwr 
lateral,  oval,  partly  concealed  by  s  naked  membrane ;  tsnna  cooaidmblf  Imger  ihu 
the  middle  toe ;  siurioi  toe  JoiDed  to  the  middle  «»  at  the  Imm  ;  hind  dsin  sinnf  a» 
■omelimeBlong;  (oil  lery  Iraig,  equal,  hiaiianlalj  ofie  of  llie  Ivtfei  cotbtu  M  long  a>  !■ 
•dog  (eUlieri. 
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ORDER    IV.— aSANITOROnS    BISDS. 

Bum  i^thii  order  ban  dke  bill  more  or  lew  conical,  ahoit,  uid  itiong; 
ridge  more  or  leM  flattened,  adTandng  npon  the  forehead ;  mandiblet 
generallf  withoDi  notchea ;  three  toea  before  and  one  behind,  the  anterior 
one*  eniirriy  divided ;  winga  of  medium  length. 

THE    SKYLABEi 


la  MM  (^  (he  moat  eateemed  of  the  European  aong  bird*.  It  ia  fotmd 
throngfaont  the  whole  of  Europe,  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  Ita  aoog  ia  begun  early  in  the  ipring,  and  continued  during  the 
greater  part  of  anmmer.  It  riaes  perpendicularly  ins  ipiral  flight,  singing  as 
it  riaea,  till  it  frequently  soara  beyond  the  reach  of  Tiaion.  On  the  af^noach 
of  winter,  the  larks  begin  to  colleet  in  immense  flocks,  quitting  the  more 
elerated  porta  <^  the  country,  and  resorting  to  the  coaats ;  at  this  period  they 
are  bt,  and  rast  numbers  are  talen  for  the  table.  The  lark  ia  six  inches  in 
length ;  iia  color  is  reddish,  with  the  under  parts  yellowish  irtkite. 

The  lark  boilds  its  neat  upon  the  ground,  beneath  some  tnrf,  that  serre* 
to  hide  and  shelter  it.  The  female  lays  four  or  G*e  eggs,  of  a  dosky  hoe,  in 
color  aomeiriiat  like  those  of  a  plover.  It  ia  while  abe  is  sitting,  that  the 
male  usually  entertains  her  with  his  singing ;  and  wl^le  he  ia  risen  to  an 
impeneptible  hei^t,  yet  he  still  has  his  loved  partner  in  his  eye,  nor  once 
loM*  si^t  of  the  nest,  either  while  he  ascenda  or  ia  descending.    Tttia 

>  Almida  mventit,  Lim.  Tha  gam*  JUauda  hu  tha  bill  Mt^tBaaic,  ibort,  with  ihs 
Diaodibte*  of  eqml  length,  aad  uc  opper  odb  sli^tlv  codtci  ;  noilnb  hual,  latcn^ 
paMlr  GomeBlHl  by  ntlKMd  leithen ;  clsv  of  Ihe  tiiiid  toe  much  produced,  uid  otvif 
ttaifbt ;  wings  witb  iha  flnt  qniU  stun  at  waDtiiic,  llu  thiid  tha  longnt  g  cmnal  batb- 
■n  gcDcnUf  ptodoced. 
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harmony  continues  several  months,  beginning  early  in  the  spring,  on  pairing. 
In  winter  they  assemble  in  flocks,  when  their  song  forsakes  thera,  and  the 
bird-catchers  destroy  them  in  great  numbers,  for  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 
*  The  common  food  of  the  young  larks  is  worms  and  insects ;  but  after  they 
are  grown  up  they  live  chiefly  on  seeds,  herbage,  and  most  other  yegetable 
substances. 

There  are  many  other  larks  found  in  Europe,  the  most  noted  of  which, 
next  to  the  skylark,  is  the  woodlark,  which  surpasses  the  skylark  in  rich- 
ness, though  not  in  variety  of  song. 


THE    BEARDED    TITMOUSEi 

'  « 

Is  about  six  inches  long,  and  distinguished  by  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  under 
each  eye,  resefiibling  a  mustachio.  It  is  common  in  the  marshes  near 
London,  and  has  erroneously  been  classed  among  the  butcher-birds.  The 
titmouse,  which  is  also  called  the  tomtit,  bluecap,  and  nun,  is  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  has  a  straight  black  bill,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  pretty  thick.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  fine  blue  color ;  from  the 
bill  to  the  eyes  there  is  a  black  line ;  and  the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  widte. 
The  latter  color  descends  as  low  as  the  shoulders  and  middle  part  of  the 
back,  where  it  appears  more  shaded  with  a  glossy  green;  the  rump  is  of  a 
fine  blue.  The  quill  feathers  have  some  of  their  tips  white,  some  blue, 
others  green ;  the  covert  feathers  by  their  white  tips  make  a  small  trans- 
verse white  line  upon  each  wing.  The  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are  yellow, 
with  a  broad  black  line  passing  from  the  throat  down  the  middle  of  the 
breast  to  the  vent.  The  tail  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  of  a  black 
color,  except  the  outward  edges  of  some  of  the  feathers,  which  are  blue. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  a  sort  of  lead  color. 

These  birds  feed  on  insects,  seeds,  and  fruit.  They  often  excite  alarm  in 
the  owners  of  gardens,  under  the  idea  that  they  ate  destroying  the  buds, 
while,  in  fact,  they  are  engaged  in  the  beneficial  operation  of  seeking  for  the 
caterpillars  that  infest  them.  They  are  very  prolific,  laying  firom  fourteen 
to  twenty  eggs  at  a  time.  If  the  eggs  be  touched,  the  female  forsakes  her 
nest,  and  builds  again.  Titmice  will  venture  to  assault  birds  that  are 
twice  or  thrice  their  own  bulk,  and  in  this  case  they  direct  their  aim  chiefif 
at  the  eyes.  They  often  seize  upon  birds  that  are  weaker  than  themselves; 
which  they  kill,  and  having  picked  a  hole  in  their  skull,  eat  out  their  brains. 

1  panu  biarmiciu,  Li!v.  The  genus  Panu  has  the  bill  short,  straighL  strong,  conical,  com- 
iiressed,  terminating  in  a  point,  base  with  small  hairs ;  nostrils  basal,  rounded,  oonoealed 
oy  projecting  feathers ;  legs  stout ;  toes  dirided  to  their  origin,  nail  of  the  hind  obc 
stionffest  aafl  most  bent ;  wing  feathers  the  first  of  medium  length,  or  almost  deficient,  tbt 
finirta  and  fifth  the  longest. 
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They  are  very  fond  of  flesh,  vast  admirers  of  su^t,  and  frequently  pick  bones 
from  dunghills  and  other  places.  This  bird  is  distinguished  above  the  rest 
of  its  kind,  by  its  rancor  against  the  owl. 

'^here  are  many  European  varieties  of  this  bird ;  the  greater  titmouse  is 
about  five  inches  in  length.  The  nests  of  almost  every  kind  are  constructed 
with  the  most  exquisite  art,  and  with  materials  of  the  utmost  delicacy ;  such 
as  moss,  hair,  and  the  web  of  spiders,  with  which  the  whole  is  strongly  tied 
together. 


BLACK. CAPT    TITMOUSE. i 

This  is  one  of  our  American  birds,  active,  noisy,  and  restless,  hardy  beyond 
any  of  his  size,  braving  the  severest  cold  of  our  continent,  as  far  north  as  the 
country  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  always  appearing  most  lively  in  the 
coldest  weather.  The  males  have  a  variety  of  very  sprightly  notes,  which 
cannot  indeed  be  called  a  song,  but  rather  a  lively,  frequently  repeated,  and 
often  varied,  twitter.  They  are  most  usually  seen  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
when  they  approach  nearer  to  thj9  scenes  of  cultivation.  They  begin  to 
build  in  April,  choosing  the  deserted  hole  of  a  squirrel  or  woodpecker,  and 
sometimes,  with  incredible  labor,  digging  one  out  for  themselves.  They  tra- 
verse the  woods  from  tree  to  tree,  tumbling,  chatting,  and  hanging  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  examining  about  the  roots  of  the  leaves,  buds, 
and  crevices  of  the  bark,  for  insects  and  their  larvse.  They  also  visit  the 
orchards,  the  sides  of  the  bam,  and  barn-yard,  in  the  same  pursuit. 

These  birds  sometimes  fight  violently  with  each  other,  and  are  known  to 
attack  young  and  sickly  birds  that  are  incapable  of  resistance,  always  direct- 
ing their  blows  against  the  skull. 

The  crested  titmouse  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  but  is 

more  common  in  the  jiorthem  parts. 

• 

"     ■  '       '  '  •  I ■  ■        .1  .».   .  ■  -      I  .  I     ■! 

I  Parua  bicoloTi  L15. 
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THE    EUROPEAN    Y  E  L  L  0  W  -  H  AM  M  E  R.i 

It  is  larger  than  the  spanow.  A  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  is 
the  hue  of  its  head;  the  throat  and  belly  are  yellow;  the  breast  and  sides, 
under  the  wings,  are  mingled  with  red ;  and  the  tail  is  of  a  flesh  color.  It 
builds  on  the  ground,  feeds  on  insects  and  seeds ;  and  has  a  soft  note,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  linnet. 


THE    ORTOLANS 

Is  somewhat  less  than  the  yellow-hammer.  The  plumage  on  the  upper 
parts  is  brownish  chesnut,  mixed  with  black ;  the  under  parts  are  pale  rufous. 
These  birds  are  common  in  France  and  Italy,  but  are  not  found  in  England. 
They  are  cau^t  in  numbers  to  fatten  for  (he  table.  This  is  done  byindud- 
ing  them  in  a  dark  room,  and  feeding  them  with  oats  and  millet.  By  this 
process  they  become  so  fat  that  they  would  die  from  that  cause  alone,  wore 
they  not  killed  for  sale.  In  this  state  they  will  sometimes  weigh  three  oun* 
ces,  and  are  accounted  the  most  luxurious  repast  of  the  epicure,  being,  as 
it  were,  one  lump  of  exquisite  fat. 


THE    BOB-O-LINK,  OR    RICE    BUNTING, « 

Called  also  reed  bird  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  and  butter  bird  in 
Jamaica.  He  is  seven  and  a  half  inches  long.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  birds  in  the  United  States,  and  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  from 
the  lively  jingle  of  his  note.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  an  odd  mixture 
of  white  and  black  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer — ^he  changes 
to  a  yellowish  brown  late  in  the  season.  The  female  is  of  a  dusky  brown. 
In  the  eastern  states  the  arrival  of  this  bird  is  welcomed  with  pleasure,  as 
he  is  highly  esteemed  and  his  habits  are  comparatively  harmless  to  llie 
crops.  In  the  southern  states  he  is  more  annoying  to  the  husbandman  and 
the  sportsmen  of  those  parts,  who  show  the  rice  birds  no  mercy,  as  his  flesh 
is  excellent.  They  do  great  damage  to  the  early  wheat  and  barley  in  Yirginia, 
and  eagerly  devour  young  ears  of  Indian  com.     They  feed  also  on  grubs, 

1  Emberiza  citrineUay  Lin.  The  genus  Emberixa^  or  BuntiDg,  has  the  bill  short,  coni- 
cal, compressed,  sharp  ed^d  :  the  upper  mandible  narrower  than  the  under,  the  e4m  of 
both  bent  in  wards ;  nostrils^  basal,  rounded,  surmounted  and  partly  corered  by  theleath- 
ers  of  the  forehead ;  toes  divided,  the  posterior  with  a  short  and  bent  claw ;  tail  forked 
or  slightly  rounded. 

*  Emberiza  horiulanaf  Liir.  '  JBknberiza  oryartporo,  Wuboh. 
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flies,  and  cateipilkn.  They  pour  dowD  upon  the  oat  fields  in  a  tonent,  ud 
leaort  to  (he  shores  of  ihe  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  in  immense  numben,  to 
feed  upon  ihe  reeda  or  wild  oats.  At  this  time  they  are  extremely  fat.  Their 
note  is  a  single  cMnk,  and  is  beard  overhead  with  little  interceasioD  from 
morning  to  night.     These  are  haieyon  days  for  oar  gunners,  and  many  a 


lame  and  rusty  gutk-barrel  is  pnt  in  requisition  for  the  sport.  The  report  of 
musicetry  along  the  reedy  shores  of  the  rirer  is  almost  incessant,  resembling 
a  running  fire.  The  markets  of  Fhiladelphia  at  this  season  exhibit  proofs  of 
the  prodigious  havoc  made  among  the  birds.  In  the  fall,  they  swarm  in  (he 
rice  fields,  and  devour  great  quantities  of  that  grain. 


THE    COW-BUNTING. 1 

Thk  eow-bnnting  has  a  most  remarkable  character,  which  is  the  imac- 
countable  practice  it  has  of  dropping  its  egga  into  the  nests  6{  other  birds, 
iristead  of  building  and  hatching  for  itself;  and  thus  entirely  abandons  its 
family  to  the  care  and  mercy  of  strangers.  I  have  often  found  the  young 
cow-bonting  in  the  nests  of  small  birds;  and  have  seen  these  last  followed 
by  (he  young  foundling,  calling  out  clamorouBly  for  food ;  and  I  once  took  a 
very  fine  one  from  the  nest  of  (he  Maryland  yellow  throat,  where  it  wm* 
fostered  with  great  care. 

>  Bmberixtt  petarit,  WtiMm. 
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» 

The  migrations  of  these  hirds  extend  very  far  north.  On  their  way 
they  frequently  stop  in  June,  and  are  observed  loitering  singly,  among 
thickets,  reconnoitering  no  doubt  for  proper  nurses^  to  whose  care  they  may 
commit  the  hatching  of  their  eggs,  and  the  rearing  of  their  helpless  orjduuis. 
Among  the  birds  selected  for  this  duty  are  the  red-eyed  and  white-eyed  fly- 
catchers, the  chipping  sparrow,  the  golden-crowned  thrush,  the  blue-bird, 
the  small  blue  gray'  flycatcher  and  and  the  yellow  throat.  The  yellow 
throat  and  the  red-eyed  flycatcher,  84)pear  to  be  particular  favorites ;  and 
the  kindness  and  afiectionate  attention  which  those  two  little  birds  pay  to 
their  nurslings,  fully  justifies  the  partiality  of  the  parents.  What  reason 
nature  may  have  for  this  extraordinary  deviation  from  her  general  practice, 
is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

These  birds  often  frequent  com  and  rice-fields ;  but  are  more  commonly 
found  accompanying  the  cattle,  feeding  on  the  seeds  and  worms,  &c.,  which 
they  pick  up  amongst  the  fodder,  &c.  Hence  they  are  called  cow-birds, 
^cowpen  birds,  and  crow  black-birds.  They  are  generally  found  associated 
with  the  red-winged  black-birds,  which  they  in  many  respects  resemble. 

In  the  month  of  July,  says  Wilson,  I  took  from  the  nest  of  a  Maryland 
yellow  throat,  a  young  male  cow-bunting,  which  filled  and  occupied  the 
whole  nest.  I  took  the  bird  home  with  me,  and  placed  it  in  the  same  cage 
with  a  red-bird,  who  at  first  and  for  several  minutes  after  examined  it  closely 
and  seemingly  with  great  curiosity.  It  soon  became  clamorous  for  food,  and 
from  that  moment  the  red-bird  seemed  to  adopt  it  as  his  own,  feeding  it  with 
all  the  assiduity  and  tenderness  of  the  most  afiectionate  nurse.  When  be 
found  that  the  grasshopper  he  had  brought  it,  was  too  large  for  it  to  swal* 
low,  he  took  the  insect,  broke  it  into  small  pieces,  chewed  them  a  little  to 
soften  them,  and  then  with  all  the  delicacy  and  gentleness  imaginable,  put 
them  separately  in  his  mouth.  He  often  spent  several  minutes  looking*  at 
*and  examining  it  aU  over,  and  in  picking  off  any  particles  of  dirt' that  he 
found  on  its  plumage.  In  six  months  the  cow-bird  was  in  complete  plu- 
mage, and  repaid  the  afiectionale  services  of  his  foster-parent,  with  a  frequent 
display  of  his  musical  talents ;  these  it  must  be  confessed  are  far  from  ravishing, 
yet  for  their  singularity  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  spreads  his  wings,  swells 
his  body  into  a  globular  form,  bristling  every  feather  in  the  manner  of  a 
turkey-cock,  and  with  great  seeming  difficulty  utters  a  few  low  spattering 
notes ;  always  on  these  occasions  strutting  in  front  of  the  spectator  with 
great  consequential  afiectation.  To  see  the  red-bird,  who  is  himself  so  ex- 
cellent a  performer,  silently  listening  to  all  this  guttural  sputter,  reminds 
one  of  the  great  Handel,  contemplating  a  wretched  violin  scraper ! 

The  cow-bunting  is  seven  inches  long;  the  head  and  neck  is  a  silky  drab; 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  a  deep  changeable  violet ;  the  rest  of  the  bird  is 
black,  glossed  with  green. 
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THE    PAINTED    BUNTING 

Is  found  in  Lower  Louisiana,  where  it  is  uniTersally  known  among  the 
French  inhabitants,  and  called  by  them  "  Lb  Rt^^"  %ad  b^the  Americans 
the  Nonpareil.  Its  gay  dress  and  docility  of  manners  have  procured  it  many 
admirers;  for  these  qualities  dre  highly  attractive,  and  always  carry  their 
own  recommendation  along  with  them.  The  low  countries  of  the  southern 
states,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  along  the  borders  of  our  large  rivers, 
particularly  among  the  rice  plantations,  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  this  ele- 
gant little  bird.  A  few  are  seen  in  North  Carolina ;  they  are  more  numerous 
in  South  Carolina,  and  still  more  so  in  Georgia.  Their  notes  very  much 
resemble  those  of  the  indigo  bird,  but  want  their  strength  and  energy. 

These  birds  are  domesticated  at  New  Orleans,  and  is  the  most  common 
cage  bird  they  have.  Six  of  these  birds,  says  Wilson,  which  I  brought  with 
me  from  New  Orleans  by  sea,  soon  became  Reconciled  to  the  cage.  In  good 
weather,  the  males  sung  with  great  sprightliness.  They  were  greedily  fond 
of  flies,  which  accompanied  us  in  great  numbers  during  the  whole  voyage ; 
and  many  of  the  passengers  amused  themselves  with  catching  them,  and 
giving  them  to  the  nonpareils ;  till  at  length,  the  birds  became  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  amusement,  that  as  soon  as  tHey  saw  any  of  the  people 
attempting  to  catch  flies,  they  assembled  at  the  front  of  the  cage,  stretching 
out  their  heads  evidently  much  interested  in  the  issue  of  their  success. 

They  build  their  nests  in  orange  trees,  and  sometimes  in  blackberry  bushes. 
They  are  formed  of  dry  grass,  and  the  silk  of  caterpillars,  and  lined  with 
hair  and  fine  roots.  The  plumage  undergoes  great  changes,  not  being  per- 
ifect  till  the  fourth  season.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  male  is  of  a  rich 
purplish  hue,  the  ehin  and  lower  parts  are  vermilion ;  back  glossy  yellow, 
stained  with  green  and  sometimes  with  red;  wings  red,  edged  with  green. 
It  is  seven  inches  and  three  fourths  long.  The  female  is  of  a  green  olive ; 
the  lower  parts  are  light  yellow.    It  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long. 

The  food  of  the  painted  bunting  consists  of  rice,  insects,  and  various  kinds 
of  seeds,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  ripe  figs.  They  frequent  gardens, 
and  chant  occasionally  during  the  whole  summer.  In  the  faU  they  retire  to 
the  south. 


THE    TOWHEE-BUNTING,   OR    GROUND    ROBIN.i 

Tms  bird  is  also  called  ehemnk  and  awamp  roHn,    It  generally  keeps  close 
to  the  ground,  and  frequents  thickets  and  sheltered  spots,  scratching  among 


>  Smberiza  erythrophthaimat  Wiuoir. 
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tbe  leaves  for  worms  and  lame.  It  ii  quite  a  &tniliar  bird,  and  will  raSer 
a  peraoD  to  walk  round  the  bush  or  thicket,  where  it  is  at  work,  without 
betraying  any  Higni  of  atarm,  and  when  disturbed,  uttering  the  notea  toa-lu, 
repeatedly.  At  timea,  tbe  male  mounts  a  imall  tree,  and  chants  his  few 
simple  notes  for  an  bijnr  at  a  time.  They  are  loud,  but  not  nnmnsica].  He 
is  fond  of  thickets  near  streams  erf"  water,  and  is  found  generally  orer  the 
United  Slates.  The  nest  is  placad  on  the  ground  among  the  dry  leaves,  and 
is  large  and  substantial.  He  shows  great  aSection  for  his  young,  and  is 
remarkable  for  tbe  canning  with  which  he  conceals  his  nest,  tometiioes 
nearly  covering  it  with  dry  grass.    In  Virginia  be  is  called  the  bulfinch. 

This  bird  is  ei^^t  inches  and  a  half  long;  of  a  black  color  above,  and 
white  briow.  The  eye  changea  in  color;  (he  iris  being  sometimes  while, 
and  often  red. 

There  are  varioua  others  of  the  banting  genus,  natives  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  white^rowned  bunting,  the  bay-winged  banting,  the  black- 
throated  bunting,  Henslow's  bunting. 


THE    SCARLET    TANAOERi 


la  (me  of  the  most  beantiful  ti  American  birds,  having  a  plaaiage  of  tbe 
ridkest  scarlet,  with  wings  of  jet  black.  He  is  spread  orer  the  Uniled  Sutea, 
and  is  found  even  in  Canada,  and  South  America.    He  rarely  ai^iroacbea 


Tmagra  nbra,  Lm.  The  geniu  Tanagra  bu  the  bill  shoit,  ■trant,  triaiwnlar  H 
the  bue,  carinated,  much  comprsHed  al  the  point,  which  ii  benl  i  upper  manlihle  kavfi 
than  the  nnder,  and  tmtcbed)  edget  oi  ihe  muidiblu  bent  inwardi;  nwhr  ■n»iHiNt 
Mnuglil,UidwiiiKVhalgibbonihiWBnl  tbe  middle;  DoitritibiuBl  bleral,iiiaDded,  pwUr 
ooncraled  bf  pnqectiag  fealhen;  tai^Dg  tbe  leiwlh  of  Ihe  middle  (oe;  ibe  »ri»«.^|  ig* 
joiiiedBliUbau;  the  internal  five j  wing*  ■ailh  Ihn  nnrinri  irol  ihinl  nnjlli  Imwrsi . 
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tbe  habitations  of  man,  unless  perhaps  to  the  orchard,  where  he  sometimes 
builds ;  or  to  the  cherry  trees  in  search  of  fruit.  The  depths  of  the  ifoods 
are  his  farorite  abode.  There,  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tallest  trees, 
his  simple,  and  almost  monotonous  notes  of  cMp^  churr,  repeated  at  intervals 
in  a  pensive  tone,  may  be  occasionally  heard,  which  appear  to  proceed  from 
a  considerable  distance,  though  the  bird  be  immediately  abovt?  you ;  a  fkculty 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  tfature,  no  doubt  for  his 
protection,  to  compensate  in  a  degree  for  the  danger  to  which  his  glowing 
color  would  often  eipose  himi  Besides  this  usual  note,  he  has,  at  times,  a 
more  musical  chant.  His  food  consists  of  large  winged  insects,  such  a^ 
wasps,  hornets,  and  humble  bees,  and  also  of  fruit.  His  nest  is  built  on  the 
horizontal  branch  of  a  tree,  sometimes  an  apple  tree,  and  is  but  sjightly  put 
together ;  stalks  of  broken  flax,  and  dry  grass,  so  thinly  woven  together,  that 
the  light  is  easily  perceivable  through  it,  from  the  repository  of  his  young. 
His  manners  are  modest,  easy,  and  inoffensive.  He  commits  no  depreda- 
tiops  on  the  property  of  the  husbandman ;  but  rather  benefits  him  by  the 
daily  destruction  of  many  noxious  insects ;  and  when  winter  approaches,  he 
.is  no  plundering  dependant,  but  seeks  in  a  distant  country  that  sustenance 
which  the  severity  of  the  season  denies  to  his  industry  in  this.  He  is  a 
striking  ornament  to  our  rural  scenery,  and  none  of  the  meanest  of  our  rural 
songsters.  Such  being  the  true  traits  of  his  character,  we  shall  always 
with  pleasure  welcome  this  beautiful  stranger  to  our  orchards,  groves,  and 
forests. 

When  yon  approach  the  nest,  the  male  keeps  cautiously  at  a  distance,  as 
if  fearful  of  being  seen ;  while  the  female  hovers  round  in  the  greatest - 
agitation  and  distress.    When  the  young  leave  the  nest,  the  male  parent 
takes  a  most  active  part  in  feeding  and  attending  them,  and  is  then  altogether 
indifferent  of  concealment. 


THE    SUMMER    RED-BIRD.i 

The  changes  of  color  which  this  bird  is  subject  to,  during  the  first  year, 
have  deceived  European  naturalists  so  much,  that  four  different  species  of 
tanager  have  been  formed  out  of  this  one.  The  female  differs  much  in  color 
from  the  male.  The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  various  kinds  of  bugs,  and 
large  black  beetles.  During  the  season  of  whorilbberries  they  seem  to  live 
almost  entirely  upon  them.  In  Pennsylvania  they  are  rare,  but  in  New 
Jersey  they  may  be  generally  found.  The  note  of  the  male  is  a  strong  and 
sonorous  whistle,  resembling  a  loose  trill  or  shake  on  the  notes  of  a  fife, 

"■■'"■  ■  '  r 

1  Tanagra  cbv/jm,  Wiuoh. 
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freqaently  repeated;  that  of  the  fenude  is  rather  a  Mnd  of  chatieiiiig, 
approaching  nearly  to  the  rapid  pronunciation  of  chicky'tucky'tuck^  when  she 
sees  any  person  approaching  the  neighborhood  of  her  nest.  She  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  seen,  and  usually  mute,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  color  of  the  folTage  at  a  distance ;  while  the  loquacity  and  brilliant  red 
of  the  male  make  him  very  conspicuous ;  and  when  seen  among  the  green 
leaves,  he  has  a  most  beautiful  and  elegant  ^pearance. 

The  summer  red-bird  delights  in  a  flat  sandy  country  covered  with  wood, 
and  interspersed  with  pine  trees,  and  is  more  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  than  in  the  interior.  In  both  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
they  are  numerous ;  in  the  northern  states  they  are  very  rare. 


THE    AMERICAN    CROSSBILL. ^ 

This  species  is  a  regular  inhabitant  of  almost  all  our  pine  forests  situated 
nortl\  of  forty  degrees,  from  September  to  April.  The  Great  Pine  Swamp 
in  Feniisylvania  appears  to  be  their  favorite  rendezvous.  They  then  appear 
in  large  flocks,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  hemlock  and  white  pine ;  have  a 
loud,  sharp,  and  not  unmusical  note ;  chatter  as  they  fly ;  alight  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  deep  snows  before  the  door  of  the  hunter,  and  around  the 
house,  picking  ofi*  the  clay  with  which  the  logs  are  plastered,  and  searching 
in  comers  where  any  substance  of  a  saline  nature  had  been  thrown.  At 
such  times  they  are  so  tame,  as  only  to  settle  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  when 
disturbed,  and  a  moment  after,  descend  to  feed  as  before.  They  are  then 
easily  caught  in  traps.  When  kept  in  a  cage  they  have  many  of  the  habits 
of  the  parrot,  often  climbing  along  the  wires,  and  using  their  feet  to  grasp 
the  cones  in,  while  taking  out  the  seeds. 

This  bird  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  Earopean 
species,  but  it  differs  in  several  respects.  I  have  therefore  separated  it  from 
the  grosbeaks.  It  is  subject  to  many  changes  of  color.  The  male  is  Eve 
inches  and  three  fourths  long.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage,  when 
perfect,  is  a  red-lead  color ;  flie  tail  is  forked  and  edged  with  yellow.  Tht 
female  is  less  ihan  the  male ;  the  plumage  is  of  an  olive  yellow. 


1  iMvia  eunnrostTay  Lin.    Thb  genas  Loxia  baa  the  bill  rather  long,  stronsr,  much 

pressed,  the  two  mandibles  equally  conrex,  and  crossinff  each  other  at  the  points  when  at 
rest;  nostrils  round,  basal,  and  lateral,  concealed  by  reflected  bristly  feathers;  the  anterior 
toes  entirely  divided;  wings  with  the  first  quill  feathers  longest;  tail  forked. 
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THE    CARDINAL    OROSBEAK.i 


Tkb  eatdioa]  grosbeali  it  one  of  out  most  common  cage  birds,  and  !■  very 
generally  known  both  in  America  and  Europe.  Nombers  of  iheae  have 
been  carried  over  to  France  and  England,  in  which  last  country  thejr  are 
called  Virginia  nightingales.  They  have  great  clearness  and  rarielf  of 
tones;  many  of  them  resemble  ihe  clear  notes  of  a  fife,  and  are  nearly  as 
loud.  They  begin  in  the  spring  at  the  Gtst  appearance  of  dawn,  and  repeat 
a  farorite  Btaoia  or  passage,  twenty  or  thirty  times.  His  sprightly  Sgnre 
aod  gaudy  plumage,  his  viiacity,  strength  of  voice,  and  the  little  expense 
with  which  he  is  kept,  will  always  make  him  a  favorite. 

This  species  inhabits  America  from  New  England  (o  Cartbagena.  In  the 
MiiitherD  states  they  are  the  most  numerous.  They  love  to  reside  in  the 
neinity  of  fields  i^  com,  a  grain  that  constitntes  their  chief  and  favorite 
food.  Tbe  seeds  of  apples,  cherries,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fruit,  are  eaten  by 
them  ;  and  they  are  accnsed  of  destroying  bees.  They  build  their  nests  in 
a  holly,  cedar,  or  laurel  bush.  It  is  coDstracIed  of  twigs  and  weeds.  They 
are  hardy  birds,  easily  kept,  sing  six  or  eight  months  in  a  year,  and  are 
moat  livdy  in  wet  weather.  They  are  known  by  the  names  of  red-bird, 
Ti^inia  red-bird,  Virginia  nightingale,  and  crested  red-bird. 

1  i^atia  tardmaht,  Lnr. 
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The  others  of  this  genus  in  the  United  States  are  the  pine  grosbeak,  the 
bine  grosbeak,  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  the  evening  grosbeak,  and  the 
spotted  grosbeak. 


THE    BULFINCHi 

• 

Is  one  of  the  most  common  of  European  birds.  When  at  its  full  growth  it 
measures,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  six  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  is  two.  It  has  a  short  black  bill,  very  strong  and  crooked, 
the  upper  part  hanging  over  the  under  side,  like  that  of  a  hawk ;  the  tongue 
is  short,  and  the  eyes  of  a  hazel  color ;  the  head  and  neck  in  proportion  to 
the  body  are  larger  than  in  the  generality  of  small  birds,  from  which,  most 
pFDbabIy>  they  derived  their  name.  In  some  places  they  are  called  ropes ; 
in  others,  thick-bills,  and  in  some  red-hoops,  or  tony-hoops,  probably  from 
their  wild  hooping  kind  of  note. 

The  bulfinch  makes  its  nest  of  an  ordinary  mean  fabric,  in  bushes,  in 
which  the  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluish  color,  with  dark  biown 
and  reddish  spots.  The  nest  so  closely  resembles  the  surrounding  foliage  in 
color,  that  it  is  not  easily  to  be  discovered.  In  the  summer  it  mostly  fre- 
quents woods,  and  the  more  retired  places;  but  in  winter  it  approadies 
gardens  and  orchards,  where  in  spring  it  makes  great  havoc  among  the  buds 
of  trees.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  attacks  the  buds  for  the  sake  of 
the  included  insects. 

The  cock  is  in  size  equal  to  the  hen,  but  has  a  flatter  crown,  and  exceb 
her  in  die  beauty  of  his  colors.  In  a  state  of  nature,  this  bird  has  but  three 
cries,  all  of  which  are  unpleasant ;  but  if  man  designs  to  instruct  it  metho- 
dically, and  accustoms  it  to  fine,  mellower,  and  more  lengthened  strains,  it 
will  listen  with  attention ;  and  the  docile  bird,  whether  male  or  female, 
without  relinquishing  its  native  airs,  will  imitate  exactly,  and  sometimes 
even  surpass,  its  master.    It  also  learns  to  articulate  words  and  sentences. 


THE    EUROPEAN    LINNET.« 

This  fhvorite  bird,  which  is  universally  admired  for  the  melody  of  its 
voice,  is  in  length,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  five 

>  Loxia  vulgmriif  Lin. 

^FringiUa  eomuiMna,  Liv.  The  genus  FUngfla  has  the  bill  shint,  stoat,  stn^ht, 
and  conical;  apper  mandible  gibbons,  depress^  above,  a  little  inclined  at  tne  point; 
noetrils  basal,  round,  placed  near  the  forehead,  and  partially  concealed  by  the  featheis  m 
front;  tarsus  shorter  than'' the  middle  toe,  and  the  fore  toes  entirely  dinded;  vings  afaert, 
the  thiid  and  fourth  quiUs  the  longest;  tail  of  varied  fonn. 
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inches  and  a  half;  the  bill  is  a  bluish  gny ;  the  eyes  are  hazel;  the  ti|ipeff 
parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  the  edges 
of  the  feathers  pale ;  the  under  parts  are  of  a  dirty  reddish  white ;  the  breast 
is  deeper  than  the  rest,  and  in  spring  becomes  a  very  beautiful  oimson, 
except  in  the  female,  whose  breast  is  marked  with  only  stripes  of  brown ; 
the  sides  are .  spotted  with  brown  likewise ;  the  tail  is  brown,  with  white 
edges,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which  have  reddish  margins;  it  is 
somewhat  forked;  the  legs  are  brown. 

The  linnet  is  so  much  esteemed  for  the  sweetness  of  his  singing,  that,  by 
many  persons,  he  is  thought  to  excel  all  small  birds.  He  has  certainly  a 
curious  fine  note  of  his  own,  little  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  birdSy  and 
may  be  taught  likewise  to  pipe  or  whistle  the  song  of  any  other  bird;  but, 
as  his  own  is  so  good,  that  trouble  is  unnecessary.  He  is,  however,  very 
apt  in  learning,  and  if  brought  up  firom  the  nest,  will  take  the  woodlark's  or 
canary  bird's  song  to  perfection.  In  some  instances  he  has  been  said  to 
pronounce  words  with  great  distinctness. 

The  cock  linnet  may  be  known,  either  old  or  young,  by  two  marks ;  first, 
the  feathers  on  his  back  are  much  browner  than  those  of  the  hen ;  secondly, 
by  the  white  on  the  three  or  four  longest  feathers  of  the  wing ;  if  it  appesr 
clear,  bright,  and  broad,  and  reach  up  to  the  quill^  it  is  a  true  sign  of  a 
cock  bird,  for  the  white  in  the  wing  of  the  hen  is  much  less,  fainter,  and 
narrower.  In  spring,  too,  as  we  haye  already  mentioned,  the  breast  of  the 
cock  is  crimson. 

These  birds  commonly  build  in  a  thick  bush  or  hedge,  and  sometimes 
among  furase,  bushes,  &c.,  making  a  small,  pretty  nest ;  the  outside  of  bents, 
dried  weeds,  and  straw,  and  the  bottom  all  matted -toge&er;  the  inside  of 
fine  soft  wool,  mixed  with  down  stufi^  gathered  from  dried  plants  with  a 
few  horse-hairs,  made  exceedingly  neat  and  warm ;  on  which  she  lays  four, 
and  sometimes  five,  white  eggs,  with  fine  red  jspecks,  especially  at  the  blunt 
end;  and  has  young  ones  by  ihe  middle  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 
They  are  particularly  fond  of  linseed,  from  which,  it  is  supposed,  they  derive 
their  name. 


THE    CANARY    FINCH.i 

This  well  known  bird  came  originally  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where 
they  are  still  found  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  at  the  Cape  Yerd  and  Madeira 
Islands.  In  its  native  islands,  a  region  equally  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
landscapes  and  the  harmony  of  its  groves,  the  canary  bird  is  of  a  dusky 
gray  color,  and  so  difierent  firom  those  usually  seen  in  Europe,  that  some 

^  FrmgiUa  Canaria^hai. 
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haTe  eren  doubted  whe&er  it  be  of  the  sltine  species.  With' us,'  they  hsre 
that  variety  of  coloring  usual  in  all  domestic  fowls ;  some  wbite,  some  mot- 
tled, some  beautifully  shaded  with  green ;  but  they  are  more  esteemed  for 
their  note  than  their  beauty,  having  a  hi^,  piercing  pipe,  as  indeed  all  those 
of  the  finch  tribe  have,  continuing  it  for  some  time  in  one  breath  without 
intermission,  then  raising  it  higher  and  higher  by  degrees,  with  great  variety. 
The  canary  will  breed  freely  with  the  goldfinch  and  linnet,  and  the  produce 
is  a  beautiful  bird,  called  a  Mule. 

The  canary  finch  is  a  social  and  familiar  bird,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
tracting an  attachment  for  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  will  perch  on 
the  shoulder  of  its  mistress,  and  peck  its  food  from  her  hand  or  her  mouth. 
It  ia  also  capable  of  being  taught  stiU  more  extraordinary  feats.  In  182Q,  a 
Frenchman  exhibited  four  and  twenty  Canary  Birds  in  London,  many  of 
which,  he  said,  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Some  of 
these  balanced  themselves,  head  downward,  on  their  shoulders,  having  their 
legs  and  tails  in  the  air.  One  of  them,  taking  a  slender  stick  in  its  daws, 
passed  its  head  between  its  legs,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  turned  round,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  being  roasted.  Another  balanced  itself^  and  was  slung  back- 
ward and  forward  on  a  kind  of  slack  rope.  A  third  was  dressed  in  military 
uniform,  having  a  cai>on  its  head,  wearing  a  sword  and  poudi,  and  carrying 
a  firelock  in  one  claw ;  after  some  time  sitting  upright,  this  bird,  at  the  wmd 
of  command,  freed  itself  from  its  dress,  and  flew  away  to  the  cage.  Afeurth 
•ufiered  itself  to  be  shot  at,  and  falling  down,  as  if  dead,  to  be  put  into  a 
little  wheelbarrow,  and  wheeled  away  by  one  of  its  comrades ;  and  several 
of  the  birds  were  at  the  same  time  placed  upon  a  little  firework,  and 
tinued  there  quietly,  and  without  alarm,  till  it  was  discharged. 


THE    AMERICAN    LINNET,    OR    PURPLE 

FINCH.i 

This  bird,  owing  to  its  change  of  color,  has  been  described  frequently  as 
a  different  species.  It  is  six  inches  in  length.  All  the  upper  parts  of  the 
male  are  dark  crimson.  The  female  is  of  a  brown  olive  color,  streaked  with 
black  and  white.  The  young  are  of  the  same  color  with  the  female,  hot 
the  males  gradually  attain  their  full  crimson  plumage.  These  birds  come  to 
us  in  large  flocks  from  the  north,  and  feed  on  the  seeds  of  poplar,  button- 
wood,  juniper,  and  cedar  trees.  When  the  season  is  very  severe,  they  pitK 
ceed  to  the  south  as  far  as  Georgia.  In  the  spring  they  feed  on  apple  and 
cherry  blossoms. 

The  song  of  the  purple  finch  is  uncommonly  sweet  and  voluble,  ma» 
passing  even  that  of  the  European  linnet.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  nest 


>  JPHngiUapurjnareOf  Qtau 
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of  this  bird  has  never  yet  been  seen  by  any  naturalist,  although  they  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Mr  Audubon  saw  them  feeding  their  young,  who  could 
not  have  been  more  than  a  few  days  old.  The  same  author  informs  us  that 
they  frequently  associate  with  the  common  crossbills. 


THE    SONG    SPARROW. 1 

The  song  sparrow  is  the  most  generaUy  diffused  over  the  United  States^ 
and  is  the  most  numerous  of  all  our  sparrows ;  and  it  is  far  the  earliest, 
sweetest,  and  most  lasting  songster.  Many  of  them  remain  during  the  whole 
winter  in  close  sheltered  meadows  and  swamps.  It  is  the  first  singing  bird 
in  spritig.  Its  song  continues  through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  is  sometimes 
heard  even  in  the  depths  of  winter.  The  notes  or  chant  are  short  but  very 
sweet,  and  frequently  repeated,  from  a  small  bush  or  tree,  where  it  sits  chant- 
ing for  an  hour  together.  It  is  fond  of  frequenting  the  borders  of  rivers, 
meadows  and  swamps ;  and  if  wounded  and  unable  to  fly,  will  readily  take 
to  the  water,  and  swim  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  song  sparrow  builds  in  the  ground  under  a  taft  of  grass ;  the  nest  is 
formed. of  dry  grass  and  horse-hair.  It  sometimes  also  builds  in  a  cedar 
tree,  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  six  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
is  of  a  chesnut  color,  marked  and  streaked  with  dirty  white ;  the  breast  is 
spotted  with  pointed  spots  of  chesnut. 


THE    CHIPPING    SPARROW* 

Is,  perhaps,  more  generally  known,  and  more  familiar  and  domestic  even, 
than  the  preceding  species.  He  inhabits  the  city  in  summer,  building  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  the  streets  and  gardens,  and  gleaning  up  crumbs 
from  the  yard  and  door.  This  sociable  habit,  which  continues  chiefly  during 
summer,  is  a  singular  characteristic.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  he 
takes  to  the  fields  and  hedges,  until  the  weather  becomes  severe,  when  he 
departs  for  the  south.  The  chipping  bird  builds  his  nest  most  commonly  in 
a  bush,  and  lines  it  with  cow  hair.  This  little  bird  is  five  inches  and  a 
quarter  long ;  the  frontlet  is  black,  crown  chesnut,  the  upper  parts  are  varie- 
gated with  black  and  chesnut,  and  the  under  parts  pale  ash. 

>  PringiUa  mdodia^  Wiuok.  *  PringiUa  sodaUs^  Wiuton. 
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THE    FIELD    SPARROWi 

Is  the  smallest  of  all  our  sparrows,  and  frequents  dry  fields  covered  with 
long  grassi  builds  a  smaU  nest  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  and  lines 
it  with  horse-hair.  It  has  no  song,  but  a  kind  of  chirruping  not  much  diffe- 
rent from  the  chirpings  of  a  cricket.  There  are  multitudes  of  these  little 
birds  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  When  disturbed,  they  take 
to  the  bushes,  clustering  so  close  together  that  a  dozen  may  be  shot  at  a  time. 
This  bird  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  the  upper  parts  are  chesnut 
and  black. 


THE    INDIGO    BIRD« 

• 
Is  numerous  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  in  the  Carolinas  and 

Georgia.     It  is  also  known  in  Meuco  and  Nova  Scotia.     Its  farorite 

haunts  are  about  gardens,  fields  of  clover,  borders  of  woods,  and  roadsides, 

where  it  is  frequently  seen  perched  on  fences.    In  its  manners  it  is  extremely 

neat  and  active,  and  a  vigorous  and  pretty  good  songster.    It  mounts  to  the 

tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  chants  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.    Its  song  is 

not  one  continued  strain,  but  a  repetition  of  short  notes,  commencing  loud 

and  rapid,  and  falling  by  slow  gradations  till  they  seem  hardly  articulate,  as 

if  the  little  minstrel  were  quite  exhausted ;  but  after  a  pause  of  half  a  minute, 

it  commences  again  as  before.    He  sings  with  as  much  animation  under  the 

meridian  sim  in  July  as  in  the  month  of  May,  and  continues  his  song  till 

August.    His  usual  note  when  alarmed,  is  a  sharp  chip.    It  feeds  on  insects 

and  seeds. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  plumage,  the  vivacity  of  his  song,  the 

indigo  bird  is  seldom  seen  domesticated.    Its  nest  is  built  in  a  low  bush, 

among  ra  \k  grass,  grain,  or  clover ;  suspended  by  two  twigs,  one  passing  up 

each  side,  «^nd  is  composed  of  flax,  and  lined  with  grass.    This  bird  is  five 

inches  long,  the  whole  body  of  a  rich  sky  blue,  deepening  in  color  toward 

the  head,  and  sometimes  varying  to  green. 


THE    YELLOW-BIRD,    OR    GOLDFINCH' 

BsABs  a  great  resemblance  to  the  canary,  and  in  song  is  like  the  goldfinch 

of  Britain,  but  it  is  in  general  so  weak  as  to  appear  to  proceed  from  a  dis- 

_-^ , 

>  FSingiUa  pusiUoj  Wilson.  *  PringUXa  cyanea,  Wilmk. 
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tance,  when  perhaps  the  bird  is  perched  on  a  tree  OTer  yoar  head.  I  have 
however  heard  them  sing  in  cages  with  great  animation  and  energy.  In  the 
spring,  they  associate  in  flocks,  to  bask  and  dress  themselves  in  the  morning 
sun,  singing  in  concert  for  half  an  hour  together ;  the  confused  mingling  of 
their  notes  forming  a  kind  of  harmony  not  at  all  unpleasant.  Their  flight 
is  not  direct,  but  in  alternate  risings  and  sinkings,  twittering  as  they  fly  at 
each  successive  impulse  of  the  wings.  They  search  the  gardens  in  num- 
bers, in  quest  of  seeds,  and  pass  by  various  names,  such  as  lettuce-bird, 
sallad-blrd,  thistle-bird,  yellow-bird,  &c.    They  are  very  easily  tamed. 

The  yellow-bird  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length :  the  male  is  of  a  rick 
lemon  color.  The  wings  and  tail  are  black,  edged  with  white.  In  the  fall, 
this  color  changes  to  a  brown  olive,  which  is  the  constant  color  of  the  fe- 
male. They  build  a  nest  in  the  twigs  of  an  apple  tree,  neatly  formed  of 
lichen  and  soft  downy  substances. 

The  other  individuals  of  the  finch  or  sparrow  tribe,  which  inhabit  the 
United  States^  are  too  numerous  for  us  here  to  particularize. 


THE    EUROPEAN    GOLDFINCH^ 

Is  the  most  beautiful  bird  which  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  also  one  of  the  moA 
docile  and  harmonious.  It  is  of  a  gentle  nature ;  soon  becomes  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  freedom ;  and,  as  few  birds  are  more  intelligent  and  obedient, 
it  may  be  taught  a  variety  of  entertaining  tricks.  When  confined,  it  delights 
to  view  itself  in  a  mirror.  From  its  fondness  for  thistle  seeds,  it  is  some- 
times called  the  thistlefinch.  The  female  builds  an  admirably  constructed 
and  warm  nest;  generally  in  fruit  trees,  and  lays  five  eggs. 


ORDER    v.— ZYGODACTYLOUS    BIRDS. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  of  various  forms,  more  or  less  curved,  or 
much  hooked,  and  often  straight  and  angular ;  feet  always  with  two  toef 
before,  and  two  behind,  and  the  exterior  hind  toe  frequently  reversible. 

THE    HONEY    GUIDE.* 

This  remarkable  bird  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  has  the  faculty 
of  pointing  out  to  man,  and  to  the  quadruped  called  rate!,  the  nests  of  the 

'  PringiUa  eardudist  Lin. 
*Mndieaior  mt^or.    The  genus  Indicator  has  the  bill  short,  depressed,  dilated  on  the 
sides,  a  little  bent  and  notched  at  the  point;  ridge  distinct ;  nasal  furrow  large ;  nott^ 
basal,  a  little  tubulax:  tarsus  shorter  than  the  external  toe ;  the  anterior  toes  united  at  ths 
first  joint ;  wings  with  the  third  feather  the  longest. 
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wild  bees.  It  is  exceedingly  fond  of  honey  and  of  the  bee  maggots,  and  its 
services  are  gene^ily  rewarded  by  leaving  it  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil.  In 
Its  external  appearance  it  differs  not  much  from  the  common  sparrow,  except 
in  being  somewhat  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  color.  It  has  also  a  white  spot  on 
each  shoulder,  and  its  tail  feathers  are  dashed  with  white.  The  morning 
and  evening  are  its  principal  meal  times ;  at  least,  it  is  then  that  it  shows 
the  greatest  inclination  to  come  forth,  and  with  a  grating  cry  of  cAerr,  cAerr, 
cherr,  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  ratel,  as  well  as  of  the  Hottentots  and 
colonists.  Somebody  then  generally  repairs  to  the  place  whence  the  sound 
proceeds ;  when  the  bird,  continually  repeating  its  cry  of  cherr,  cherr^  ckerr^ 
flies  on  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  towards  the  quarter  where  the  bees  have 
taken  up  their  abode.  The  persons  thus  invited,accordingly  follow;  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  not  to  frighten  their  guide  by  any  unusual  noise,  bat 
rather  to  answer  it  now  and  then  with  a  soft  and  gentle  whistle,  by  way  of 
letting  the  bird  know  that  its  call  is  attended  to.  When  the  bees'  nest  is  at 
some  distance,  the  bird  often  makes  long  stages  of  flight,  waiting  for  its 
sporting  companions  between  each  flight,  and  calling  to  them  again  to  come 
on ;  but  flies  to  shorter  distances,  and  repeats  its  cry  more  frequently  and 
with  more  earnestness,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  nest.  When  the  bird 
has  sometimes,  through  its  impatience,  got  too  far  ahead  of  its  followen^ 
but  particularly  when,  from  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  it,  it  has  flown  back  to  meet  them,  and  with 
redoubled  cries  has  denoted  still  greater  impatience,  as  though  reproaduBg 
them  for  being  so  tardy.  When  it  comes  to  the  bees'  nest,  whether  in  the 
deft  of  a  rock,  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  a  cavity  in  the  earth,  it  hovers  over 
the  spot  for  a  few  seconds ;  after  which  it  sits  in  silence,  and  for  the  most 
part  concealed,  in  some  neighboring  tree  or  bush,  in  expectation  of  what 
may  happen,  and  with  a  view  of  receiving  its  share  of  the  booty. 


THE    EUROPEAN    CUCKOO.^     . 

I 

This  singular  bird  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  magpie,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  birds  by  its  round  pro- 
minent nostrils.  The  head,  neck,  back,  and  wing-coverts  are  of  a  dove 
color ;  the  throat  is  a  pale  gray ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  white,  crossed  with 
wavy  lines  of  black ;  the  tail  consists  of  ten  feathers ;  the  two  middle  ones 
black,  widi  white  tips;  the  others  dusky,  and  marked  with  alternate  spots 
of  ^^hite  on  each  side  of  the  shaft.    The  legs  are  of  a  yellow  color,  and  the 


>  Cueuhu  oanonut  Lin.    The  genus  Cueuhu  bus  the  bQl  as  hag  as  the  head, 

pressed,  and  slightly  cnnred ;  nostrils  basal,  pierced  in  the  margin  or  the  mandible,  

surrounded  by  a  naked  and  prominent  membrane;  legs  feathered  below  the  knee;  te 
toes  united  at  the  base ;  hind  toes  divided,  the  exterior  levorsible ;  tail  hng,  more  or  Wm 
graduated ;  the  third  quill  feather  the  longest. 
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ctaWB  white.  The  plumage  of  the  youDg  birds  is  chiefly  brown,  mixed  vritb 
a  feiTDginoas  hue  and  blaclt.  Having  disappeared  all  th^vutumn  and  win* 
ter,  it  discovers  itself  in  our  country,  early  in  the  spring,  by  its  well  known 
call.  ItB  note  is  beard  earlier  dt  later,  as  the  season  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  forward,  and  the  weather  more  or  less  inviting.  From  the  cheerful 
Toice  of  this  bird,  the  farmer  may  be  instructed  in  the  real  advancement  of 
the  year.  His  note  is  pleasant,  though  uniform;  and,  from  an  association 
of  ideas,  seldom  occurs  to  the  memory  without  reminding  ns  of  the  aweels 
of  summer.  There  is  a  popular  superstition,  that  he  who  bears  (he  cuckoo 
before  be  has  heard  the  nightingale,  will  be  uasuccessful  in  love.  To  this 
idea  Milton  elegantly  alludes  in  his  Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale. 

It  was  once  doubted,  whether  these  birds  were  carnivorous;  butSeaumur 
waa  at  the  pains  of  breeding  up  several,  and  found  that  they  would  feed 


upon  bread  or  com ;  but  flesh  and  insects  wero  their  fovorite  noarishtnent. 
Their  gluttony  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  capacity 
ot  their  stomach,  which  is  enormous,  and  reaches  from  the  breast-bone  to    . 
the  vent. 

The  female  cuckoo,  in  general,  makes  no  nest  of  her  own.  S&e  has, 
however,  been  known  to  rear  her  own  young.  But,  usually,  she  repairs  for 
that  purpose  to  the  nest  of  some  other  bird,  generally  the  water-wagtail  or 
hedge-sparrow,  and  having  devoured  the  eggs  of  the  owner,  lays  her  egg  io 
the  place.  She  usually  lays  but  one,  which  is  speckled,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
blackbird's.  This  the  fond,  foolish  bird  batches  with  great  assiduity,  and 
.  when  excluded,  finda  no  difference  in  the  great  ill  looking  changeling  from 
her  own.  To  supply  this  voracious  creature,  the  credulous  nurse  toils  with 
unusual  labor,.no  way  sensible  that  she  is  feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her  raoe, 
and  one  of  the  most  destructive  robbers  of  her  future  prt^oy,  < 

This  intrusion  often  occasions  some  disorder,  for  the  hedge-sparrow,  at 
Intervals,  while  she  is  silling,  not  only  throws  out  some  of  her  own  eggs, 
but  sometimes  injures  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  become  addled ;  so 
that  it  frequently  happens  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  oS  the  parent 
bird's  eggs  are  hatched  i  but  it  has  never  been  observed  that  the  egg  of  the 
cuckoo  has  either  been  thrown  out  or  injured.  The  newly  hatched  cuckoo 
Itself,  also  contrives  to  raise  up  the  young,  and  throw  them  out  of  the  nest, 
and  nature  seems  to  hare  provided  for  its  doing  so,  by  giving  to  it  a  bioad 
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back,  with  a  considerable  depression  in  the  middle ;  which  shape  it  loses  as 
soon  as  it  has  no  longer  any  use  for  it.  When  the  hedge-sparrow  has  set 
her  Qsual  time,  and  ^disengaged  the  young  cuckoo  and  some  of  her  own 
offspring  from  the  shell,  her  own  young  ones,  and  any  of  her  eg^  that  re- 
main  unhatched,  are  turned  out  of  the  nest.  The  young  bird  generally  con- 
tinues three  weeks  in  the  nest  before  it  flies ;  and  the  foster  parent-feeds  it 
more  than  five  weeks  after  this  period. 

All  the  little  birds  of  the  grove  seem  to  consider  the  young  cuckoo  as  an 
enemy,  and  revenge  the  cause  of  their  kind  by  their  repeated  insults.  They 
pursue  it  whenever  it  flies,  and  oblige  it  to  take  shelter  in  the  thickest  branches 
of  some  neighboring  tree.  All  the  smaller  birds  form  the  train  of  its  puri 
suers ;  but  the  wryneck,  in  particular,  is  found  the  most  active  in  the  chase; 
and  thence  it  has  been  called,  by  many,  the  cuckoo's  attendant  and  provider. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  following  with  a  friendly  intention ;  it  only  pursues 
as  an  insulter,  or  a  spy,  to  warn  all  its  little  companions  of  the  cuckoo's 
depredations. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  while  it  continues  to  reside,  or  to  be 
seen  amongst  us.  But  in  the  first  week  in  July,  tiixe  old  ones  quit  this  coun- 
try, and  the  young  ones  follow  in  succession ;  and  as  its  new  abode  is  not 
known,  there  are  conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  suppose  that  it 
lies  hid  in  hollow  trees ;  and  others  that  it  passes  into  warmer  climates. 
Which  of  these  opinions  is  true  is  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  facts  related 
on  either  side  that  can  be  totally  relied  on.  To  support  the  opinion  that 
they  remain  torpid  during  the  winter,  at  home,  Willoughby  introduces  (he 
following  story,  which  he  delivers  upon  the  credit  of  another : — "  The  ser- 
vants of  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  having  stocked  up,  in  one  of  their 
meadows,  some  old  dry  rotten  willows,  thought  proper,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, to  carry  them  home.  In  heating  a  stove,  two  logs  of  this  timber  were 
put  into  the  furnace  beneath,  and  fire  applied  as  usual.  But  soon,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  cuckoo,  singing  three 
times  from  under  the  stove.  Wondering  at  so  extraordinary  a  cry  in  winter 
time,  the  servants  ran  and  drew  the  willow  logs  from  the  furnace,  and  in  the 
midst,  one  of  them  saw  something  move ;  wherefore,  taking  an  axe,  they 
opened  the  hole,  and  thrusting  in  their  hands,  first  they  plucked  out  nothinc; 
but  feathers ;  afterwards  they  got  hold  of  a  living  animal ;  and  this  was  the 
cuckoo  that  had  waked  so  very  opportunely  for  its  own  safety.  "  It  was, 
indeed,"  continues  our  historian,  **  brisk  and  lively,  but  wholly  naked  and 
bare  of  feathers,  and  without  any  winter  provision  in  its  hole.  This  cuckoo 
the  boys  kept  two  years  afterwards,  alive  in  the  stove ;  but  whether  it  re- 
paid them  with  a  second  song,  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  to 
inform  us." 

The  most  probable  opinion  on  this  subject  is,  that  as  quails  and  wood? 
cocks  shift  their  habitation  in  winter,  so  also  does  the  cuckoo ;  but  to  what 
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country  it  Retires,  or  whether  it  has  heen  ever  seen  on  its  journey,  are  ques- 
tions that  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  resolving. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  not  only 
differing  in  their  colors  but  their  size.  Latham  make  no  less  than  forty 
species.  There  is  a  large  spotted  cuckoo  in  the  south  of  Spain ;  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope  there  is  a  black-crested  species.  Only  the  common  and 
spotted  cuckoo  have  been  seen  in  Europe. 


THE    AMERICAN    CUCKOO^ 

Is  sometimes  called  the  cow-bird,  from  its  note ;  and  it  is  also  called  in 
Virginia,  the  rain  crow,  from  being  most  clamorous  just  before  rain.  A 
traveller  in  our  woods,  in  May  or  June,  will  sometimes  hear,  as  he  traverses 
the  borders  of  deep,  retired,  high  timbered  hollows,  an  uncouth  guttural 
sound  or  note,  resembling  the  words  kowe^  kowe,  iowe^  kowe,  kowe,  beginning 
slowly,  but  ending  so  rapidly  that  the  notes  seem  to  run  into  each  other, 
and  vice  versa.  He  will  hear  this  frequently,  without  being  able  to  discover 
the  bird  or  animal  from  which  it  proceeds ;  as  this  bird  is  shy  and  solitary, 
seeking  always  the  thickest  foliage  for  concealment.  It  breeds  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  Boston  to  the  Mississippi,  preferring  the  borders  of  soli- 
tary swamps  and  apple  orchards.  The  nest  is  usually  fixed  in  an  apple  tree, 
and  sometimes  on  a  thorn  in  the  woods.  It  is  almost  flat,  and  composed  of 
twigs  and  weeds.  When  you  approach  the  nest,  the  female  throws  herself 
on  the  ground,  and  feigns  lameness  to  draw  you  ob*.  They  feed  on  caterpil- 
lars and  insects.  They  are  accused  also  of  sucking  the  eggs  of  other  birds, 
and  sometimes  eat  berries. 

This  bird  is  thirteen  inches  long;  the  whole  upper  parts  are  drab;  orquaker 
color,  with  greenish  reflections.  The  under  parts  are  pure  white.  The  bill 
is  yellow,  and  the  legs  and  feet  light  blue. 


THE    TOUCAN. 

Of  this  extraordinary  bird  there  are  about  fifteen  species.  We  shall  only 
describe  the  red-beaked  toucan.^  It  is  about  the  size  of,  and  shaped  lik^ 
a  jackdaw,  with  a  large  head  to  support  its  monstrous  bill ;  this  bill,  from 

>  Cueulus  CaroUneTuis^  Wxuon. 

'  Ramphattoa  toeOf  Lath.  The  genus  Ramphaatoe  has  the  bill  cellular,  thin,  transpa- 
rent, broader  than  the  head  at  the  base,  convex  above,  serrated  at  the  edges,  and  a  little 
inconrated  at  the  tip ;  nostrils  Tertical,  concealed  bqhiiid  the  corneous  maw,  surrounded 
by  a  membrane ;  tarsus  as  long  as  the  external  toe ;  the  two  anterior  toes  united  at  the 
second  jpint;  tail  short. 
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dte  angles  of  ihe  mouth  to.  its  point,  is  six  inches  and  a  half;  and  its  breadth 
in  the  thickest  part  ia  a  little  more  than  two.  lis  thickness  near  the  head  is 
one  iDch  and  a  quarter ;  and  it  is  a  little  iwinded  along  the  upper  cbap,  ihr 
under  side  being  rounded  also;  the  whole  of  the  bill  extremely  slight,  and  a 
little  thicker  than  parchment.  The  upper  chap  ia  of  a  bright  yellow,  except 
on  each  side,  which  is  of  a  fine  scarlet  color;  as  is  also  the  lower  chap, 
except  at  the  base,  which  is  purple.  Between  the  head  and  the  bill  there  is 
a  black  line  of  separation  all  round  Ihe  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  the  nostrils  ate  placed,  and  are  almost  covered  with  feathers,  which 
has  occasioned  some  writers  to  say,  that  the  toucan  has  no  nostrils.  Round 
the  ejres,  on  each  side  of  the  head,  is  a  space  of  bluish  skin,  void  of  feathers, 
above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a  white  spot  on  each  side  joining  to 


the  base  of  the  upper  chap.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wings, 
tail,  belly,  and  thi^s,  are  black.  The  under  side  of  the  head,  tferoai,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  breast,  are  white.  Between  the  while  oa  the  breast, 
and  the  black  on  the  belly,  is  a  space  of  red  feathers,  in  the  fonn  of  a  new 
moon,  with  its  horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet,  and  claws,  are  of  an  ash 
cblor ;  and  the  toes  stand  like  those  of  parrots,  two  before,  and  two  behind. 
This  bird  ia  easily  tamed,  and  will  become  very  familiar,  and  eat  almost 
any  thing  offered  to  it ;  in  general  it  feeds  on  fruits.  In  its  wild  slate,  it  is  ■ 
noisy  bird,  and  is  perpetually  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  quest  of  food, 
going  northward  or  southward,  as  the  fruits  ripen.  Grapes,  however,  seen 
to  be  one  of  its  most  favorite  articles  of  food.  If  these  are  plucked  from  the 
stalk,  one  by  one,  and  thrown  to  it,  the  toucan  will  catch  them  with  great 
dexterity  before  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
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These  birds  when  in  flocks,  on  retiring  to  rest,  generally  appoint  one  to 
watch  during  the  night.  While  they  are  asleep,  he  sits  perched  at  the  top 
of  a  tree,  above  them,  and  makes  a  continual  noise,  resembling  ill  articulat- 
ed sounds,  moving  a)so  his  head,  during  the  whole  time,  to  the  right  and 
left.  For  this  reason  the  South  Americans  give  to  the  toucan  the  name  of 
preacher  toucan. 

The  toucan  builds  its  nest  in  the  holes  of  trees,  that  are  either  formed  by 
itself,  or  that  from  accident  it  meets  with,  and  lays  two  eggs;  and  no  bird 
better  secures  its  young  from  external  injury.  It  has  not  only  birds,  men, 
and  serpents  to  guard  against,  but  a  numerous  train  of  monkeys,  still  more 
prying,  mischievous,  and  hungry,  than  all  the  rest.  The  toucan,,  however, 
sits  in  its  hole,  defending  the  entrance  with  its  great  beak ;  and  if  the  mon- 
key venture  to  offer  a  risit  of  curiosity,  the  toucan  gives  him  such  a  welcome 
that  he  is  soon  glad  to  make  his  escape. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  is  said  to  be  in  great  re- 
quest in  South  America ;  both  from  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  feathers  of  the  breast.  The 
skin  of  this  part  the  Indians  pluck  ofi*,  and,  when  dry,  glue  to  their  cheeks, 
and  this  they  consider  as  an  irresistible  addition  to  their  beauty. 


THE    PARROT.i 

This  bird  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe,  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  its  docility.  But  its 
chief  attraction  is  to  be  found  in  its  ability  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  a  gift 
which  it  possesses  in  far  greater  perfection  than  any  other  bird.  Its  voice 
also  is  more  like  a  man's  than  any  other ;  the  raven  is  too  hoarse,  and  the 
jay  and  magpie  too  shrill,  to  resemble  the  truth ;  but  the  parrot's  note  is  of 
the  true  pitch,  and  capable  of  a  variety  of  modulations.  For  this  it  is 
indebted  to  the  form  of  its  bill,  tongue,  and  head.  "Its  bill,  round  on  the 
outside  and  hollow  within,  has  in  some  degree  the  capacity  of  a  mouth,  and 
allows  the  tongue  to  play  freely;  and  the  sound,  striking  against  the 
circular  border  of  the  lower  mandible,  is  there  modified  as  on  a  row  of  teeth, 
while  the  concavity  of  the  upper  mandible  reflects  it  like  a  palate ;  hence 
the  animal  does  not  utter  a  whistling  sound,  but  a  full  articulation.  The 
tongue,  which  modulates  all  sounds,  is  proportionably  larger  than  in  man ; 
and  would  be  more  voluble,  were  it  not  harder  than  flesh,  and  invested  with 

>  The  jgenOB  Psiltaaia,  which  includes  parrots,  maccaws,  cockatoos,  &c.,  has  the  bill 
short,  thick,  gibbous,  xery  strong,  convex  above  and  below,  much  bent  and  hooked  at  the 
point ;  lower  mandible  short,  obtuse :  base  of  the  bill  within  a  cere ;  head  large,  nostrils 
orbicular,  pierced  in  the  cere,  open  ;  legs  short,  robust ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  external 
toe ;  the  iuterior  toes  united  at  their  hue ;  tail  of  varied  form. 
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a  strong  horny  membrane."  In  addition  to  the  talent  of  speech,  the  parrot 
is  endowed  with  a  strong  memory  and  a  high  degree  of  sagacity. 

The  bill  -is  fashioned  with  peculiarities ;  for  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  the 
lower,  are  both  movable.  In  most  other  birds  the  upper  chap  is  connected, 
and  makes  but  one  piece  with  the  skull ;  but  in  these,  and  in  one  or  two 
species  of  the  feathered  tribe  more,  the  upper  chap  is  connected  to  the  bone 
of  the  head  by  a  strong  membrane,  placed  on  each  side,  that  lifls  and  de- 
presses it  at  pleasure.  By  this  contrivance  they  can  open  their  bills  the 
wider ;  which  is  not  a  little  useful,  as  the  upper  chap  is  so  hooked  and  so 
overhanging,  that,  if  the  lower  chap  only  had  motion,  they  could  scarcely 
gape  sufficiently  to  take  any  thing  in  for  their  nourishment. 

The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in  Europe,  will  not,  however,  breed 
there.  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  its  warm  constitution ;  and  though  it 
bears  our  winter  when  arrived  at  maturity,  yet  it  always  seems  sensible  of 
its  rigor,  and  loses  both  its  spirits  and  appetite  during  the  colder  part  of  the 
season. 

The  sagacity  which  parrots  show  in  a  domestic  state,  seems  also  natural 
to  them  in  their  native  residence  among  the  woods.  They  live  together  in 
flocks,  and  mutually  assist  each  other  against  other  animals,  either  by  their 
courage  or  their  notes  of  warning.  They  generaUy  breed  in  hollow  trees, 
where  they  make  a  round  hole,  and  do  not  line  their  nest  within.  If  they 
find  any  part  of  a  tree  beginning  to  rot  from  the  breaking  off  of  a  branch,  or 
any  such  accident,  this  they  take  care  to  scoop,  and  to  make  the  hole  suffi- 
ciently wide  and  convenient ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  content 
with  the  hole  which  a  woodpecker  has  wrought  out  with  greater  ease  before 
them ;  and  in  this  they  prepare  to  hatch  and  bring  up  their  young.  The 
female  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  and 
marked  with  little  specks.  The  natives  are  very  assiduous  in  seeking  their 
nests,  and  usually  take  them  by  cutting  down  the  tree.  By  this  means, 
indeed,  the  young  parrots  are  liable  to  be  killed ;  but  if  one  of  tbem  sorvive, 
it  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  recompense.  The  old  ones  are  shot  with 
heavy  arrows  headed  with  cotton,  which  knock  them  down  without  killing 
them.  The  food  commonly  given  to  these  birds  consists  of  hemp-seed,  nuts, 
fruits  of  every  kind,  and  bread  soaked  in  wine ;  they  would  prefer  meat,  but 
that  kind  of  aliment  has  been  found  to  make  them  dull  and  heavy,  and  to 
cause  their  feathers  to  drop  off  after  some  time.  It  has  been  observed  that 
they  keep  their  food  in  a  kind  of  pouch,  from  which  they  afterwards  throw 
It  up,  in  the  same  manner  as  ruminating  animals. 


AVEB-PARROT. 


THE    CABOLINA    PARROT.i 


Ttna  is  the  only  speeiei  found  naiiTe  within  the  territorf  of  the  United 
States.  The  vast  luxuriant  tracts  lying  within  the  torrid  zone,  seem  to  be 
the  faTorite  residence  of  those  noisy,  ninDeroDs,  and  richly  plumaged  tribes. 
The  Carolina  parrot  inhabits  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Bbores  of  ihe 
Mississippi,  and  Ohio,  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  seldom  seen  north  of 
Maryland.  Their  private  places  of  resort  are  low,  rich  alluvial  bottoms  along 
the  borders  of  creeks ;  deep  and  almost  impenetrable  swamps  filled  with 
sjXBmore  and  cypress  trees,  and  those  singular  lalina  or  licks,  so  interspersed 
over  the  western  country.  Here,  loo,  is  a  great  abundance  of  their  favorite 
frnits.  The  seeJa  of  the  cypress  tree  and  beech  nuts,  are  eagerly  sought 
afYer  by  these  birds. 

The  flight  of  the  Carolina  parrot'  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  wild 
pigeon,  in  close  compact  bodies,  moving  with  great  rapidity,  making  a  loud 
and  outrageous  screaming,  like  that  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker.  Their 
flight  is  sometimes  in  a  direct  line,  but  most  usually  circuitous,  making  a, 

'  PtUtaaa  CanHneB^,  Lm. 
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great  variety  of  elegant  and  easy  serpentine  meanders,  as  if  for  pleasoie. 
They  generally  rooBt  in  tbe  bolloi*  trunks  of  old  sycamores,  in  parties  of 
thirty  or  forty  together.  Here  they  cling  fast  to  the  sides  of  the  tree,  hold- 
ing by  their  claws  and  bills.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of  sleep,  and  often 
retire  to  their  holes  during  tb<  day,  probably  to  take  their  regular  netia. 
They  are  extremely  social  and  friendly  towards  each  other. 

They  build  in  companies  in  hollow  trees.  This  bird  Is  thirteen  inches 
long;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  orange  red;  down  imd  round  the  neck  a 
rich  and  pure  yellow ;  the  shoulder  and  bend  of  the  wings  also  edged  mth 
rich  orange  red.  The  general  color  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a  bright 
yellowish  silky  green,  with  light  blue  reflections.  Il  is  altogether  sape- 
rior  in  elegance  of  figure,  and  beauty  of  plumage,  to  many  of  the  foreign 
parrots.  It  is  docile  and  sociable,  and  soon  becomes  perfectly  familiar,  boi 
cannot  be  taught  to  speak.  These  birds  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Audubon,  very  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  north  of  Cincinnati ; 
and  there  are  not,  at  present,  half  the  number  along  the  Mississippi,  that 
existed  there  fifteen  years  ago. 


THE    COCKATOOi 


Is  dtstingoished  from  the  parrot,  bjr  its  head  being  adorned  with  a  crest  of 
long  feathers,  which  is  capable  of  being  erected  and  lowered  at  will,  sad 
gives  the  bird  a  strikingly  fine  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Hohicca 
Islands,  and  other  parts  of  tbe  East  Indies,  where  it  is  frequently  known  to 
build  on  the  tops  of  houses.  Like  the  rest  of  the  parrot  kind,  it  b  capable 
of  uttering  sea  phrases  and  sentence^  with  equal  propriety  of  tone  and 
Tolubility.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  frequent  repetition  of  the  syllables 
cociti-loo.  It  delights  in  damp  and  marshy  situations,  and  nsaally  dwells 
neat  rivers  or  brooks,  where  il  indulges  in  frequent  bathing.  In  bathing, 
indeed,  it  feels  a  particular  pleasure,  even  when  a  captive.    Vegetable  sub- 

<  Piiliaau  erittatta,  Lin. 


stances,  chiefij'  seeds,  supply  its  food,  in  the  wild  slate.  When  domesti- 
cated, ii  Hies  on  hecnp-seed,  the  outer  catering  of  which  it  detacbe*  with 
much  dexterity.     Of  pastry  and  sweetmeats  it  is  Tery  food. 


THE    MACCAW.i 

Tbe  maccawB  are  characterized  by  their  very  broad  and  powerful  heaks ; 
the  nakedness  of  the  face,  somedmes  quite  bare,  at  other  times  partially 
corered  with  lines  of  short  and  scattered  feathers ;  and  the  tail,  which  sur- 
passes the  body  iu  length,  is  regularly  graduated  and  terminates  in  an  acute 
apex.  All  of  ibem  sre  natives  of  America,  inhabit  the  tropicsl  regions,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  vivid  coloring.  They  subsist  on  fruits  and  seeds. 
Of  the  latter,  they  prefer  such  as  have  a  hard  and  shelly  covering,  and  from 
these  they  eitract  the  contents  very  skilfblly. 


THE    BLUE    MACCAW 


Ihkabits  Brazil.  It  u  entirely  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  bine  color;  with 
black  back,  legs,  aikd  claws.  Roimd  each  of  the  eyes  is  a  naked  circle  of 
bright  yellow,  and  the  cere  is  of  the  same  hue.  A  specimen  in  (he 
Tower,  measures  two  feet  four  inches,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.    Its-upper  mandible  is  five  inches  long;  its  lower 
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THE    PARROQUET. 

This  bird  has  a  longer  tail  than  the  common  parrot^  and  is  less  in  size. 
It  also  speaks  with  less  facility,  and  is  even  more  easily  tamed.  The 
handsomest  species  is  the  ring  paroquet,  which  has  a  red  circle  encompassing 
the  back  of  die  neck,  and  ending  tinder  the  lower  chap  of  the  bill.  Its 
head  and  body  are  green,  but  of  a  fainter  hue  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  whole 
ef  the  under  side;  the  belly  being  of  so  slight  a  green  as  to  seem  almost 
yellow. 

The  parroquet  tribe  in  Brazil  are  most  beautiful  in  their  plumage,  and  the 
most  talkative  birds  in  nature. 


f  * 


THE    WO^PECKER.i 

Birds  of  this  tribe  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  worms  and  insects,  con- 
tained in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  For  this  purpose  they  are  fur- 
nished with  a  straight,  hard,  strong,  angular,  and  sharp  bill,  made  for  piercing 
and  boring*  They  have  a  tongue  of  a  very  great  length ;  round,  ending  in 
.a  sharp,  stiff,  bony  thorn,  dentated  on  each  side,  to  strike  ants  and  insects 
when  dislodged  from  their  cells.  Their  legs  are  short  and  strong,  for  the 
purposes  of  climbing.  Their  toes  stand  two  forward,  and  two  backward ; 
which  is  particularly  serviceable  in  holding  by  branches  of  trees.  Thef 
have  hard  stiff  tails,  to  lean  upon  when  climbing.  They  feed  only  upon 
insects,  and  want  that  intestine  which  anatomists  call  the  coecum ;  a  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  this  tribe  only. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  more  than  fijfty  species,  with  many  varieties.  They 
form  large  colonies  in  the  forests  of  every  part  of  the  world.  They  are 
found  from  the  size  of  a  jackdaw  to  that  of  a  wren,  and  differ  greatly  in 
color  and  appearance ;  and  agreeing  only  in  the  marks  above-mentioned,  or 
■  in  those  habits  which  result  from  so  peculiar  a  conformation.  All  these 
species  feed  upon  insects,  and  particularly  on  those  which  are  found  in 
decaying  trees.  When  a  woodpecker,  by  its  natural  sagacity,  finds  a  hollow 
or  decayed  tree  where  there  are  worms,  ants'  eggs,  or  insects,  it  immediately 
prepares  for  its  operations.  Resting  by  its  strong  claws,  and  leaning  on  the 
ten  hard,  stiff,  and  sharp-pointed  feathers  of  its  tail,  it  begins  to  bore  widi 
its  powerful  beak,  until  it  discloses  the  whole  internal  habitation.    It  then 

>  The  genos  Picus,  which  embraees  the  family  of  woodpeckers,  has  the  bill  tonff  or 
medium  size,  straight,  angular,  wedge-shaped  at  the  dp ;  nostrils  basal,  open,  covBied  by 
setaoeoas  feathers ;  tongae  round,  vermiform;  less  strong;  two  toes  oe/ore  and  twobe> 
hind,  rarely  one  behind;  anterior  toes  joined  at  their  base,  the  posterior  divided ;  tail  of 
twelve  feathers,  the  lateral  very  short. 
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se^ds  forth  a  loud  cry,  upon  which  the  whole  insect  tribe  are  thrown  iato 
confusion,  i^nd  run  hither  and  thither  seeking  for  safety ;  while  the  invader 
luxuriously  feasts  upon  them  at  leisure,  darting  in  iu  long  tongue,  and  de- 
Touring  the  whole  brood. 

The  woodpecker,  however,  does  not  confine  its  depredations  solely  to  trees, 
but  sometimes  alights  upon  the  ground,  to  try  its  fortune  at  an  ant-hill.  It 
first  goes  to  their  hills,  which  it  pecks,  in  order  to  call  them  abroad;  it  then 
thrusts  out  its  long  red  tongue,  which  being  like  a  worm,  and  resembling 
their  usual  prey,  the  ants  come  out  to  settle  upon  it  in  great  numbers ;  how- 
ever, the  bird,  watching  the  properest  opportunity,  withdraws  its  toAgue  at 
a  jerk,  and  devours  the  devourers.  This  stratagem  it  continues,  till  it  has 
alarmed  their  fears,  or  till  it  is  quite  satisfied. 

As  the  woodpecker  is  obliged  to  make  holes  in  trees  to  procure  food,  so  it 
is  also  to  make  cavities  still  larger  to  form  its  nest  and  to  lay  in.  This  is 
performed,  as  usual,  with  the  bQl ;  although  some  have  affirmed  that  the 
animal  uses  its  tongue  as  a  gimlet,  to  bore  with.  But  this  is  a  mistake; 
and  those  that  are  curious,  may  often  hear  the  noise  of  the  bill  making  its 
way  in  large  woods  and  forests.  The  woodpecker  chooses,  however,  for 
this  purpose,  trees  that  are  decayed,  or  wood  that  is  soA,  like  beeoh,  elm, 
and  poplar.  In  these,  with  very  little  trouble,  it  can  make  holes  as  exactly 
round  as  a  mathematician  could  with  compasses.  One  of  these  holes  the 
bird  generally  chooses  for  its  own  use,  to  nestle  and  bring  up  its  young  in ; 
but  as  they  are  easily  made,  it  is  delicate  in  its  choice,  and  often  makes 
twenty  before  one  is  found  fit  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

The  woodpecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its  nest  with  feathers  or  straw;  its 
eggs  are  deposited  in  the  hole,  without  any  thing  to  keep  them  warm,  except 
the  heat  of  the  parent's  body.  Their  number  is  generally  five  or  six ;  always 
white,  oblong,  and  of  a  middle  size.  When  the  young  are  excluded,  and 
before  they  leave  the  nest,  they  are  adorned  with  a  scarlet  plumage  under  the 
throat,  which  adds  to  their  beauty. 


THE    RED-HEADED    WOODPECEERi 

Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  American  liirds.  Ita  tri-colored  plumage, 
red,  white,  and  black,  is  so  striking  and  characteristic,  and  his  predatory 
habits  in  the  orchards  and  corn-fields,  added  to  his  numbers  and  fondness  for 
hovering  along  the  fences,  so  very  notorious,  that  almost  every  child  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  red-headed  woodpecker.  Towards  the  mountains,  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  creeks  and  rivers,  these  birds  are  extremely 
abundant,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.    Whexever  you  travel 

>  Picua  enfthroeephaluSf  Liir. 
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in  the  interior  at  that  w*Md,  yoti  hear  tliem  screaming  from  the  BdjaiiiiDg 
-woods,  rattling  on  the  dead  limbs  of  trees,  or  on  the  fences,  where  the^  U« 
perpetually  teen  Sitting  trom  stake  to  stake  on  the  roadside  before  joo. 
WheiereT  then  aie  trees  of  the  wild  chorf,  cOTeted  with  rq>e  Ihut,  theie 


you  see  them  busy  among  the  branches;  and  in  patting  orcbarda,  y<xt  maj 
easily  know  where  to  find  the  earliest,  sweetest  apples,  by  obserring  those 
trees  on  oi  near  which  this  bird  is  skulking;  for  he  is  so  excellent  a  con- 
noisseur in  fruit,  that  wherever  an  apple  or  pear  is  found  broached  by  him, 
it  is  sure  to  be  among  the  ripest  and  best  flavored.  When  alarmed,  he  seizes 
a  capital  one  by  sticking  his  open  bill  deep  into  it,  and  bears  it  off  to  the 
woods.  When  die  Indian  com  is  in  its  ripe,  succulent,  and  milky  state,  he 
attacks  it  with  great  eagerness,  opening  a  passage  through  the  nomerons 
folds  of  the  busk,  andf.^ingon  it  with  voracity.  The  girdled  or  dewlened 
limber,  ho  cominon  among  the  coni>fields  in  the  back  setttements,  are  his 
favorite  retreats,  whence  he  sallies  out  to  make  his  depredations.  He  is 
fond  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sour  gum,  and  pays  regularvisits  to  the  cherry 
trees,  when  loaded  with  fruit.  Towards  fall,  he  often  approaches  the  barn 
or  farmhouHe,  and  raps  on  the  shingles  and  weather-boards.  Heisofagiy 
and  frolicsome  disposition ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  fraternity  are  frequently 
seen  diving  and  vociferating  round  the  high  dead  limbs  of  some  tree,  pur- 
suing and  ptaying  with  each  other,  ainueing  the  passenger  with  their  gam^ 
bols.  Their  o^te  or  cry  is  shrill  and  lively,  and  so  much  resembles  that  of 
B  species  of  tree-frog,  wbii^  frequents  the  same  tree,  that  it  is  eometiinet 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Though  this  bird  occasionally  regales  himself  on  fruit,  yet  his  natural 
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and  most  usefal  food  is  insects,  particularly  those  nameroos  and  destructive 
species  that  penetrate  the  bark  and  body  of  the  tree,  to  deposit  their  eggs  and 
lartse,  the  latter  of  which  are  well  known  to  make  immense  haroc.  In  fact, 
insects  form  at  least  two  thirds  of  his  subsistence.  He  searches  for  them 
with  a  dexterity  and  intelligence,  I  may  safely  say,  more  than  human ;  he 
perceives  by  the  exterior  surface  of  the  bark  where  they  lurk  below ;  when 
.he  is  dubious,  he  rattles  vehemently  on  the  outside  with  his  bill,  and  his 
acute  ^ar  distinguishes  the  terrified  vermin  skrinking  within  to  their  inmost 
retreats,  where  his  pointed  and  barbed  tongue  soon  reaches  them.  The 
masses  of  bugs,  caterpillars,  and  other  larviB  which  I  have  taken  from  the 
stomachs  of  these  birds  have  often  surprised  me.  These  lame,  it  should  be 
remembered,  feed  not  only  on  the  buds,  leaves  and  blossoms,  but  on  the  very 
vegetable  life  of  the  tree, — ^the  newly  forming  bark  an^  wood;  the  oonse- 
quence  is,  that  whole  branches  and  trees  decay  under  the  silent  ravages  of 
these  destructive  vermin.  It  must  therefore  be  allowed,  that  the  services  of 
this  useful  bird  more  than  compensate  for  his  petty  thefts  on  apple  and  cherry 
trees* 

These  birds  build  their  nests  in  the  body  or  large  limbs  of  trees,  taking  in 
no  materials,  but  smoothing  it  within  to  the  proper  shape  and  size.  The 
female  lays  six  eggs.  Notwithstanding  the  care  which  this  bird  takes  to 
place  its  young  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies,  yet  there  is  one  deadly  foe, 
against  whose  depredations  there  is  no  security.  This  is  the  black  snake, 
who  frequently  glides  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and,  like  a  skulking  savage, 
enters  the  woodpecker's  peaceful  apartment,  devours  the  eggs  or  helpless 
young,  in  spite  of  the  cries  and  flutterings  of  the  parents ;  and  if  the  place 
be  large  enough,  coils  himself  up  in  the  spot  they  occupied,  where  he  will 
sometimes  remain  several  days;  and  often  terrifies  the  eager  schoolboy, 
who  thrusts  his  arm  into  the  cavity  aft^r  the  callow  brood.  Several  adven- 
tures of  this  kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

This  bird  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  head  and  neck  are  deep  scar- 
let ;  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tail,  black ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and 
-whole  under  parts  are  white. 


'THE    IVORY-BILLED    WOODPECKER. i 

In  strength  and  magnitude,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole  class  of  wood- 
peckers hitherto  discovered.  He  may  be  called  the  king  or  chief  of  his  tribe ; 
and  nature  seems  to  have  designed  him  a  distinguished  characteristic,  in  the 
superb  carmine  crest  and  bill  of  polished  ivory  with  which  she  has  orna- 
mented him.  His  eye  is  brilliant  and  daring,  and  his  whole  frame  admira- 
bly adapted  for  his  mode  of  life.    His  manners  have  also  a  dignity  in  them 

'  PicuB  prtncrpolw,  LiK. 
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superior  to  the  common  herd  of  woodpeckers.  The  royal  hunter  before  us, 
scorns  the  hamility  of  searching  for  prey  in  trees,  shrubbery,  orchards,  rails, 
and  old  prostrate  logs,  and  seeks  the  most  towering  trees  of  the  forest ;  seem- 
ing particularly  attached  to  those  prodigious  cypress  swamps,  whose  crowded 
giant  sons  stretch  their  bare  and  blasted,  or  moss-hung  arms  midway  to  the 
skies.  In  these  almost  impenetrable  recesses,  amid  ruinous  piles  of  dc- 
ca3ring  timber,  his  trumpet-like  note  and  loud  strokes  resound  through 
'  the  solitary  savage  wilds,  of  which  he  seems  the  sole  lord  and  inhabitant. 
Wher|yer  he  frequents,  he  leaves  numerous  monuments  of  his  industry 
behind  him.  We  there  see  enormous  pine  trees  with  cart-loads  of  bark 
lying  around  their  roots,  and  chips  of  the  trunk  itself  in  such  quantities  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  half  a  dozen  axe-men  had  been  at  work  there  the 
whole  morning.  But  examine  the  tree  closely  where  he  has  been  at  work, 
and  you  will  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  neither  for  amusement  nor  mischief 
.  that  he  slices  off  the  bark,  or  digs  his  way  into  the  trunk.  The  sound  and 
healthy  tree  is  not  the  least  object  of  his  attention.  The  diseased,  infested 
with  insects  and  hastening  to  putrefaction,  are  his  favorites ;  there  the  deadly 
crawling  enemy  have  formed  a  lodgment  between  the  bark  and  tender  wood^ 
to  drink  up  the  very  vital  part  of  the  tree. 

This  bird  is  not  migratory :  it  breeds  in  the  Carolinas,  and  builds  a  large 
and  capacious  nest  in  a  cypress  tree.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  the  large 
Logcock,  Its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects  and  latvte.  Its  common  note, 
repeated  every  three  or  four  seconds,  very  much  resembles  the  tone  d  a 
trumpet,  seeming  to  be  near  at  hand,  though  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  off. 
This  it  utters  while  mounting  along  the  trunk,  or  digging  into  it.  At  these 
times  it  has  a  stately  and  novel  appearance,  and  his  note  instantly  attracts 
the  notice  of  a  stranger. 

The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  is  twenty  inches  long;  the  general  coter  is 
black,  glossed  with  green ;  fore  part  of  the  head  black ;  the  rest  of  the  crest 
of  a  most  splendid  red,  spotted  at  the  bottom  with  white ;  the  beak  is  of  the 
color  and  consistence  of  ivory,  prodigiously  strong,  and  elegantly  fluted. 


THE    PILEATED    WOODPECKERS 

Is  the  next  in  size,  and  may  be  styled  the  great  northern  chief,  though  his 
range  extends  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  over  the  whole  range  (^ 
the  United  States.  In  Pennsylvania  and  the  northern  states  he  is  called 
the  black  woodcock;  in  the  southern  states,  the  lesser  logcock.  He  \s  very 
numerous  in  all  the  tracts  of  high  timbered  forests,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  rivers,  where  he  is  noted  for  making  a  loud  and  incessant  cackling  be- 

>  Pkua  pUeahUf  Lis. 
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fore  wet  weather,  making  the  woods  echo  to  his  outcry.  Almost  every  trunk 
in  the  forests  bears  the  marks  of  his  chisel.  Whether  engaged  in  digging, 
flying^or  climbing,  he  seems  perpetually  in  a  hurry.  He  is  extremely  hard 
to  kill,  clinging  close  to  the  tree  after  he  has  received  his  mortal  wound ;  nor 
yielding  up  his  hold  but  with  his  expiring  breath.  He  can  rarely  be  recon- 
ciled to  confinement. 

This  bird  is  not  migratory,  b^ut  bears  the  extremes  of  both  the  arctic  and 
torrid  regions.  Neither  is  he  gregarious,  for  it  is  rare  to  see  more  than  one 
or  two  in  company.  Their  nest  is  built  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  dug  out  by 
themselves :  it  is  eighteen  inches  long ;  the  general  color  is  a  dusky  brown* 
ish  black ;  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  conical  cap  of  bright  scarlet ;  the 
chin  is  white,  with  two  scarlet  mustaches ;  the  upper  part  of  the  wings  is 
white,  the  lower  part  black,  but  the  white  is  never  seen  except  when  the  bird 
is  flying. 


THE    YELLOW-BELLIED    WOODPECKEE* 

Is  one  of  our  resident  birds.  It  visits  our  orchards  in  the  fall  in  great  num* 
hers,  and  is  occasionally  seen  during  the  whole  winter  and  spring ;  but  seems 
to  seek  the  depths  of  the  forest  to  rear  its  young  in ;  for  during  the  summer 
it  is  rarely  seen.  It  inhabits  the  continent  from  Cayenne  to  Virginia.  They 
are  common  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  have  been  seen  near  St.  Louis. 
The  only  nest  of  this  bird  which  I  have  met  with  was  in  the  body  of  an  old 
pear  tree.  The  hole  was  almost  exactly  circular,  small  for  the  size  of  the 
bird,  so  that  he  crept  in  and  out  with  difficulty ;  but  suddenly  widened  by  a 
small  angle,  and  then  running  downwards  about  fifteen  inches.  On  the 
smooth  solid  wood  were  four  eggs.  The  principal  food  of  these  birds  is 
insects ;  and  they  seem  particularly  fond  of  frequenting  orchards,  boring  the 
trunks  of  the  apple  trees  in  their  eager  search  for  them.  In  the  morning 
they  are  extremely  active.    Their  cry  cannot  be  described  by  words. 


THE    HAIRY    WOODPECKERS 

Is,  like  the  former,  a  haunter  of  orchards,  and  borer  of  apple  trees,  an  eager 
hunter  of  insects  in  old  stumps  and  rails,  and  rotten  branches  and  crevices 
of  the  bark.  In  the  spring,  he  retires  into  the  woods  and  seeks  out  a  branch 
already  hollow,  or  cuts  out  an  opening  for  himself.  In  the  latter  case  he 
digs  horizontally  first,  and  then  downwards,  carrying  up  the  chips  wit^  his 
bill,  and  scraping  them  out  with  his  feet.    They  sometimes  breed  in  an 

>  Pitu»  variut,  Wiuoir.  *Pieut  viOotutj  Lim, 
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orchard,  or.dig  a  hole  in  an  old  stake  of  a  fence.  They  frequently  approoch 
the  farmhouses  and  skirts  of  the  town.  In  Philadelphia,  they  frequent  die 
old  willow  and  poplar  trees.  Their  cry  is  strong,  shrill,  and  tremmlous; 
they  have  also  a  single  note  or  chuck,  which  they  often  repeat  in  an  eager 
manner  as  they  hop  about  and  dig  in  the  crevices  of  the  trees.  They  inhabit 
the  continent  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  bird  is 
nine  inches  long ;  the  hind  head  is  scarlet  mixed  with  black ;  under  the  Mil 
are  long  hairs  thrown  forwards  and  upwards!  The  back  is  black,  divided 
by  a  strip  of  white,  the  feathers  of  which  resemble  hairs ;  wings  Uack,  spotted 
with  white,  the  under  parts  are  pure  white.  The  great  mass  of  hairs  that 
cover  the  nostril  appears  to  be  designed  as  a  protection  to  the  front  of  the 
head,  when  the  bird  is  engaged  in  digging  holes  in  the  wood.  In  flight  these 
birds  sink  and  rise  alternately,  uttering  a  loud  tremulous  scream  as  they  set 
off  and  alight.    They  are  hard  to  kill. 


THE    DOWNY    WOODPECKER* 

Is  the  smallest  of  all,  and  exactly  resembles  the  former  in  tints  and  mark- 
ings, and  in  almost  every  thing  but  its  diminutive  size.  Its  principal 
characteristics  are  diligence,  familiarity,  and  a  strength  and  energy  in  the 
head  and  neck,  which  are  truly  astonishing.  « Mounted  on  the  infected 
branch  of  an  old  apple  tree,  where  insects  have  lodged  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  he  labors  sometimes  for  half  an  hour  incessantly  at  the  same  spot, 
till  he  has  succeeded  in  dislodging  them.  At  these  times  you  may  walk 
pretty  close  to  the  tree  without  in  the  least  embarrassing  him :  the  strokes 
of  his  bill  are  distinctly  heard  several  hundred  yards  off;  and  I  have  known 
him  to  work  for  two  hours  together  on  one  tree.  He  has  a  single  note  or 
chink,  which  he  frequently  repeats :  and  when  he  flies  off,  he  utters  a  ralker 
shriller  cry,  quickly  reiterated.  Of  all  our  woodpeckers,  none  rid  the  apple- 
trees  of  so  many  vermin  as  this;  digging  off  the  moss,  and  probing  every 
crevice.    His  industry  is  unequalled,  and  almost  incessant. 


THE    RED-BELLIED    WOODPECKERS 

Possesses  all  the  restless  and  noisy  habits  of  its  tribe.  It  is  more  shy  than 
the  red-headed  one.  It  is  also  more  solitary.  It  prefers  the  largest,  high- 
timbered  woods  and  tallest  decayed  timbers  of  the  forest ;  seldom  appearing 
near  'die  ground,  on  the  fences,  or  in  orchards ;  yet  where  the  trees  have 
been  deadened  in  flelds  of  Indian  corn,  it  is  pretty  numerous,  and  it  feeds 

>  Picua  pubeBcenSy  Lm.  *  Piem  CaroUmUf  Lnt. 
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eagerly  on  that  graiD.  Its  roice  ib  hoarser  than  any  of  the  others;  and  ita 
usual  noie,  ckow,  baa  oAeii  reroinded  me  of  the  barking  of  a'  liide  lap- 
dog.  It  is  a  mosl  eipert  climber,  po&seaEiog  eitraordiuary  strength  in 
the  muacles  of  its  feet  and  claws,  and  moves  about  the  body  and  bori* 
zontat  limbs  of  the  trees  with  equal  facility  in  all  directions.  It  rattles 
libe  the  rest  of  its.tribe  on  the  dead  limbs  with  such  violence,  aa  to  be  heard 
in  still  weather  for  more  than  ha]f  a  mile ;  and  Ibtens  to  bear  the  iniecu  it 
has  alarmed.  It  digs  its  neat  in  the  lower  aide  of  some  lofty  branch, 
tbe  male  and  female  working  together. 

This  bird  is  ten  inches  in  length.  The  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  are  of  a  brilliant,  golden,  glossy  red ;  the  breast  is  ash,  and  the  belly 
bloody  red.  The  back  Is  black,  cioaaed  with  bars  of  white.  It  inhabits  a 
la^  extent  of  country. 


THE    QOLDEK-WINGED    WOODPECKERi 


la  wet]  known  to  our  fannera  and  junior  sportsmen,  who  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  him ;  (heformer,  for  the  supposed  treapawes  he  commits 
on  iheir  Indian  com,  or  the  triSe  he  will  bring  in  market ;  aod  the  latter,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  destruction,  and  perhaps  for  the  flavor  of  hia  flesh, 
which  is  in  general  esteem.  Early  in  April  these  elegant  birds  begin  to 
prepare  Iheir  nests,  which  is  built  in  the  hollow  body  or  branch  of  a  tree, 
sometimes  in  an  old  apple  tree.  The  male  and  female  work  together,  and 
encourage  each  other  by  mutual  caresses.  They  employ  themselves  in  hol- 
lowing ihe  tree  for  several  days,  and  may  even  be  heard  lete  in  the  evenhg. 
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thumping  like  carpenters.  They  carry  in  no  materiah  for  their  nest.  Their 
food  Taries  with  the  season.  As  the  common  cherries,  wild  cherries,  ud 
berries  of  the  sour  gum  ripen,  he  regales  plentifully  on  them ;  bat  bis  chief 
food  is  wood-lice  and  the  young  and  larvte  of  ants.  He  is  very  fond  of  com, 
and  visits  ^e  farmer's  groonds  too  frequently  to  remain  unpunished,  as  the 
&rmer  destroys  him  on  every  opportunity. 

This  bird  has  the  back  and  wings  of  a  buml  umber,  marked  wiib  streaks 
of  black;  the  breast  is  ornamented  with  a  broad  crescentof  deep  black;  the 
helly  is  light  yellow,  spotted  with  innumerable  round  spots  of  black ;  the 
inner  side  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellonr.  They 
inhabit  America  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Georgia,  and  have  been  found  on  the 
North- West  coast.    They  anive  at  Hudson's  Bay  in  the  spring. 


OEDER    VI.— ANISODACT  YLI. 

BiSDs  of  this  order  have  the  bill  more  or  less  arched,  often  straigfat,always 
subulate  and  slender ;  feet  w^th  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  the  eite- 
liOT  united  at  the  base  to  that  in  the  middle,  the  hinder  one  geneiKlly  king, 
and  all  provided  with  long  and  bent  claws. 

THE    NUTHATCHi 


.^  Wbiqhs  near  an  otmce,  tind  is  five  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length.  The 
bill  b  strong  and  straight,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  The  upper 
part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  fine  hlui^  gray ;  a  black  strol^e  runs  from  the 
mouth  to  the  eye.  The  cheeks  are  while,  and  the  breast  and  belly  of  a  dull 
orange  color.  This  Kird  runs  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  trees  like  the  wood- 
pecker. It  feeds  on  insects  and  nuts,  which  it  stores  in  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  tree.    It  is  a  pretty  si^t,  says  Willou^by,  to  see  her  fetch  a  nut  out 


«  Tcry  long,  with  &  tang  booked  clnw  i  Isil  campoaed  oftwelire  rsathBTs. 
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of  her  hoard,  place  it  in  a  chink,  and  then,  standing  abore  it,  striking  it  with 
all  its  force  till  it  breaks  the  shell  and  catches  up  the  kernel.  Doctor  Plot 
says,  that  this  bird,  by  patting  its  bill  into  the  crack  of  a  tree,  can  produce 
a  violent  sound,  as  if  it  was  rending  asunder,  which  may  be  heard,  at  least, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  In  some  countries  this  bird,  from  the 
noise  which  it  produces  in  the  manner  above  stated,  is  called  the  logger- 
head. 

/ 


WHITE-BREASTED    NUTHATCH.i 

The  white-breasted  nuthatch  is  common  almost  everywhere  in  the  woods 
of  North  America ;  and  may  be  known  at  a  distance  by  the^notes  fj^uoiky  quankj 
frequently  repeated,  as  he  moves  up  and  down  in  spiral  circles  around  the 
body  and  branches  of  the  tree,  sheUing  off  pieces  of  bark  in  search  of  spi- 
ders, ants,  insects,  and  their  larvoe.  He  rests  and  roosts  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  appears  to  possess  a  curiosity  not  common  to  birds;  fre- 
quently descending  very  slily  within  a  few  feet  of  the  root  of  a  tree  where 
you  happen  to  stand,  stopping  head  downwards,  stretching  out  his  neck  in  a 
horizontal  position,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  your  appearance,  and,  after  several 
minutes  of  silent  observation,  wheeling  round,  he  ag^in  mounts  with  fresh 
activity,  piping  his  orisons  as  before.  Strongly  attached  to  his  native  forests, 
he  seldom  forsakes  them,  and  in  the  rigor  of  the  severest  winter,  his  note  is 
still  heard  in  the  bleak  and  leafless  woods. 

This  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  in  the  hollow  rail  of  a  fence, 
and  sometimes  in  the  wooden  crevice  under  the  eaves.  The  male  is  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  female  while  sitting,  and  supplies  her  regularly  with 
sustenance,  calling  her  and  offering  her  whatever  he  has  brought,  with  the 
most  endearing  tenderness.  Sometimes  he  stops  merely  to  inquire  how  she 
is,  and  to  lighten  the  tedious  moments  with  his  soothing  chatter.  When 
both  are  feeding  on  the  same  tree,  he  is  perpetually  calling  to  her;  and  from 
the  momentary  pause  he  makes,  it  is  evident  that  he  feels  pleased  to  hear 
her  reply. 

There  are  two  or  three  species  of  the  nuthatch  besides  the  above,  found  in 
America. 

1  SUta  CaroUnemiSj  W/L0oir. 
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THE    CEEEPEEi 

Is  the  smallest  of  European  birds,  if  we  except  the  crested  wieo,  and  weighs 
onlf  fire  drachms.  The  bill  is  hooked  like  a  sickle.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  variegated  with  brown  and  black,  and  the  breast  and  belly  are  of 
a  silver  white.  This  bird  is  very  common  in  Eoglaod,  though,  from  its 
extreme  agility  in  eluding  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  it  is  less  frequently  seen 
than  other  common  birds.  It  feeds  upon  insects,  and  builds  in  the  holes  i^ 
trees.  The  nesl  is  formed  of  grass,  lined  with  feathers.  Along  the  stems 
of  trees  it  rum  readily  in  every  direction. 

Nearly  eighty  species,  foreign  aud  domestic,  have  been  enumerated  of  this 
bird.  The  color  of  the  foreign  species  is  in  general  olive  green.  It  inhabits 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  one  of  the  birds,  whose  plumage  th«  natives 
make  use  of  for  their  feathered  garments. 


THE    HUMMING-BIRD.' 


.  Or  this  charming  little  animal  there  are  not  less  than  sixty  species,  from 
the  size  of  a  small  wren  down  to  that  of  a  bee.  An  European  could  nerer 
have  supposed  a  bird  existing  so  very  small,  and  yet  completely  fumiibed 
with  a  bill,  feathers,  wings,  and  intestines,  exactly  resembling  those  of  the 
largest  kind.  A  bird  not  so  big  as  the  end  of  one's  little  finger,  would  pro- 
bably be  supposed  buL  a  creature  of  imagination,  were  it  not  seen  in  infinite 
numbers,  and  as  fieqoent  as  butterQies  in  a  summer's  day,  sporting  in  the 
fields  of  America,  from  flower  to  flower,  and  extracting  their  sweets  with  its 
little  biU. 

>  Certhiafamiliarui.  Lm.  The  gjnua  CeriXia  hu  the  bill  long,  or  of  medinm  Imith, 
man  or  le>a  ciirTFd,  triBn^lsr,  compRBMd,  ilender;  noslrili  b*Ml,  dsIihI,  piereni  bon- 
KoQtBlly,  and  half  cbsed  hy  a  Tpembniie ;  Ibree  ton  h«ti)n,  Ihc  outer  united  *l  iu  bur  to 
thf  intennoflisle  one  ;  claws  much  hooked,  thu  on  ihe  bind  lot  loni^il;  Ui]  gradnUol 
with  •tiff  pointed  shafts ;  founh  quill  feuher  longest. 

■The  genui  Trodulat  which  embraces  the  hnmniing-hird,  tuulbe  hilllodg,  ttnugfal,« 
arcuated,  lubukr,  rcry  slender,  base  depressed,  acaminaled  ;  aDper  maodible  alnnat  «n- 
cesllng'  the  lover;  tiHiEne  lonv,  eiteasible,  hiM,  and  tubiini;  notlril*  open  bcfbce, 
tovered  by  a  broad  membrane :  legs  lery  short ;  tarsus  shorter  tban  the  middle  loei  ll« 
Ume  anterior  toes  nawlydiniladi  winga  graduated,  the  6m  reaiherloDgnt. 
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The  smallest  humming-bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  bee,  and  weighs  no 
more  than  twenty  grains.  The  feathers  on  its  wings  and  tail  are  yiolet 
brown,  but  those  on  its  body  and  under  its  wings  are  of  a  greenish  brown ; 
with  a  fine  red  cast  or  gloss,  which  no  silk  or  velvet  can  imitate.  The  bill 
is  black,  straight,  slender,  and  of  the  length  of  three  lines  and  a  half. 

There  are  almost  all  colors  of  these  beautiful  animals,  crimson,  green, 
emerald,  white  breasted,  and  spotted.  Some  of  them  with  and  some 
without  crests.  The  eyes  of  most  of  them  are  very  small,  and  «b  black 
as  jet. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  these  add  to  the  high  finishing  and  beauty 
of  a  rich  luxurious  western  landscape.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is  risen,  the 
humming-birds  of  difierent  kinds  are  seen  fluttering  about  the  flowers,  with- 
out even  lighting  upon  them.  Their  wings  are  in  such  rapid  motion,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  their  colors,  except  by  their  glittering.  They  are 
never  still,  but  continually  in  motion,  visiting  flower  after  flower,  and  ex- 
tracting its  honey.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  a  forked  tongue, 
that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flower,  and  extracts  its  nectared  tribute.  Upon 
this  alone  they  subsist.  The  rapid  motion  of  their  wings  brings  out  a  hum* 
ming  sound,  whence  they  have  their  name. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  not  less  curious  than  the  rest ;  they  are  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  at  the  point  of  the  twigs  of  an  orange,  a  pomegranate,  or 
a  citron  tree ;  sometimes,  even  in  houses,  if  they  find  a  small  and  convenient 
twig  for  the  purpose.  The  female  is  the  architect,  while  the  male  goes  in 
quest  of  materials,  such  as  cotton,  fine  moss,  and  the  fibres  of  vegetables. 
The  nest  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  cut  in  two.  They  lay  two  e^;8 
at  a  time,  and  never  more,  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  as  white  aa 
snow,  with  here  and  there  a  yellow  speck.  The  time  of  incubation  con* 
tinues  twelve  days;  at  the* end  of  which,  the  young  ones  appear,  and  are 
much  about  the  size  of  a  bluebottle  fiy. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  these  birds  have  a  continued  note  in  .singing. 
All  travellers  agree  that,  beside  the  humming  noise  produced  by  their  wings, 
they  have  a  little  interrupted  chirrup ;  but  Labat  asserts,  that  they  have  a 
most  pleasing  m,elancholy  melody  in  their  voices,  though  small  and  propor-» 
tioned  to  the  organs  which  produce  it.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  different 
places,  their  notes  are  also  different ;  and  as  there  are  some  that  continue 
torpid  all  the  winter,  there  may  likewise  be  some  with  agreeable  voices, 
though  the  rest  may  in  general  be  silent. 

'  Small  as  the  humming-bird  is,  it  has  great  courage  and  violent  passions. 
If  it  find  that  a  flower  has  been  deprived  of  its  honey,  it  will  pluck  it  ofi^ 
throw  it  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  tear  it  to  pieces ;  and  it  often  fights 
with  a  desperate  fury  which  is  astonishing  in  a  creature  of  such  diminutive 
size.  It  will  even  allow  a  man  to  come  within  two  yards  of  it,  before  it  will 
take  to  flight.  Humming-birds  are  caught  by  blowing  water  on  them  {jNBH 
a  tube,  or  shooting  at  them  with  sand. 

71 
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THE    HUMMING-BIRD    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.i 

This  litde  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  beautf,  minuteness,  want  of  song, 
and  manner  of  feeding.  Tbere  are  upwards  of  seventy  species  in  America 
and  the  adjacent  islancis,  one  only  of  which  is  found  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  found  in  Canada  in  great  numbers,  where  it  arrives  from  the  south. 
It  is  wonderful  how  such  a  little  creature  can  make  its  way  over  such  ex- 
tensive regions  of  lakes  and  forests.  But  its  very  minuteness,  the  rapidity 
of  its  flight,  and  its  admirable  instinct  and  courage,  are  its  guides  and  pro- 
tector& 

The  oesC  of  this  little  bird  is  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  Instances  have'  been  known  of  its  building  on  an  old  moss-grown 
trunk,  or  on  a  strong  weed  in  the  garden ;  but  these  cases  are  rare.  This 
nest  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  an  inch  deep,  formed  of  lichen,  wings  of 
certain  flying  seeds,  and  of  a  downy  substance  from  the  great  mullein.  The 
eggs  are  two,  of  a  pure  white.  If  any  one  approaches  the  nest,  the  little 
proprietors  dart  around  with  a  humming  sound,  frequently  passing  within  a 
few  inches  of  your  head.  His  only  note  b  a  single  chirp,  not  louder  than 
that  of  a  criclcet  or  grasshopper. 

The  humming-bird  is  extremely  fond  of  tubular  flowers,  particularly  of 
the  blossoms  of  the  trumpet  flower.  When  arrived  before  a  thicket  of  these, 
that  are  full  blown,  he  suspends  himself  on  wing  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  seconds,  so  steadily,  that  his  wings  become  invisible,  or  only  like  a 
mist;  the  glossy  golden  green  of  his  back,  and  fire  of  his  throat,  dazzling  in 
the  sun,  form  altogether  an  interesting  spectacle.  When  he  -alights,  he 
prefers  the  small  dead  twigs  of  a  bnsh  where  he  dresses  and  arranges  his 
plumage  wiih  great  dexterity.  He  is  one  4>f  the  few  birds  that  is  universaJly 
beloved.  His  flight  from  flower  to  flower  greatly  resembles  diat  of  a  bee, 
but  is  infinitely  more  rapid.  He  poises  himself  on  the  wing,  while  he  thrusts 
his  long  lender  tongue  into  the  flowers  in  search  of  food.  He  sometimes 
enters  a  room  by  the  window,  examines  the  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  passes 
out  by  the  opposite  door  or  window.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  sub- 
sist enljjely  on  the  honey  which  it  extracts  from  flowers.  Bot  they  are 
known  (o  feed  on  insects,  being  seen  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  darting  at 
little  groups  of  insects  with  the  dexterity  of  the  flycatcher. 

The  humming-bird  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  a  rich 
golden  green  color,  while  the  feathers  round  his  throat  are  black,  crimson, 
and  orange,  mingled  together,  giving  him  a  very, brilliant  appearance. 


m^^m 
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THE    HOOPOE.! 


Of  tKisbiid  there  are  only  two  species  known  loEuTopeanSioneof  which 
is,  however,  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  Old  Cootinent.  It  weighs  about 
twelve  ounces,  and  is  twelve  inches  in  length,  the  extent  of  its  winga  being 
nineieen  inches  across.  The  bill  is  long,  black,  and  somewhat  curved. 
Tbe  neck  is  pate  reddish  brown;  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wing  light  brown ;  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wings  crossed 
with  black  and  white,  the  rump  white,  and  tbe  tail  white,  marked  with 
black  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  But  the  distinguishing  character  is  a  beau- 
tiful crest  of  about  two  inches  hi^,  which  is  of  a  pale  orange  tipped  with 
black,  and  which  the  bird  can  erect  at  pleasure.  Tbe  food  of  this  bird  is 
insects.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  two  of  them  being  seldom  found  together.  In 
some  places  it  is  accounted  good  eating. 


ORDER    VII.— ALC  YONES: 

Buns  of  this  order  have  the  bill  middle  sized  or  long,  pointed,  almost 
qoadiangnlar,  and  either  slightly  arched  or  straight;  tarsus  very  short; 
three  toes  before,  nnited,and  one  behind.  These  birds  fly  with  great  celerity. 
Their  movements  are  qtiick  and  abrupt,  and  they  neither  walk  nor  climb. 
They  seize  their  food  on  the  wing,  and  of^en  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  nestle  in  holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  moult  only  once  a  year; 
and  the  females  and  young  are  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  males  and 
mature  birds.  ^ 

,'  Vpapa  epopt,  Lin.  The  nniu  Ujntpa  bu  the  bill  rety  loog,  slightly ucbed.alender, 
tnangulu,  wmpnssed:  nostnla  bual,  laUnl,  oToid,  open,  ind  (umiotmiw!  with  fafhen 
infroiil;  Ibree  toes  bEfoie,  thr  fiterioraDiled  to  llie  middle  ooe  to  ihe  mttjoinli  ses  be- 
hind; tail  tqaire,  often  feithcn. 


{64  AYES— BEE-EATER.. .EUROPEAN   KINGFISHER. 

THE    BEE-EATERi 

Is  well  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  it  has  never  been  seen  in 
England.  It  is  aBout  ten  inches  in  length.  The  forehead  is  of  a  blue  green ; 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  chesnut  and  green ;  the 
throat  is  yellow ;  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  blue  green.  Flocks  of 
these  birds  are  seen  in  Germany.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  insects,  and  is  good 
food.    There  are  about  twenty  different  species,  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  Indian  bee-eater  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  blackbird.  Its  bill  is 
nearly  two  inches  long,  and  its  eyes  are  of  a  fine  red;  on  each  side  of  the 
head  exten4s  a  black  stroke,  which  begins  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and 
passes  beyond  the  eyes.  The  base  of  the  upper  chap,  and  under  the  chin,  is 
covered  with  bright  pale  blue  feathers ;  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head 
are  of  a  dusky  yellow ;  the  back  and  wings  of  the  same  color,  only  shaded 
pretty  strongly  with  a  green ;  the  tips  of  the  quill  feathers  brown,  the  breast 
and  belly  green ;  the  thighs  and  under  part  near  the  vent,  of  a  pale  yellow, 
with  a  small  green  mixture.  The  tail  consists  of  about  twelve  feathers ;  the 
outermost  on  each  side  are  of  a  green  and  yellow  mixture,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  the  two  middlemost  twice  that  length,  ending  in  sharp 
points,  of  a  brown  or  dusky  color ;  the  legs  and  feet  black. 

They  principally  feed  on  bees,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects. 
They  build  in  hollow  places  or  cavern^  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  lay  six  or 
seven  eggs. 


THE    EUROPEAN    KINGFISHER.^ 

This  kingfisher  is  not  much  larger  than  a  swallow ;  its  shape  is  compact ; 
the  legs,  however,  are  disproportionably  small,  and  the  bill  disproportionably 
long ;  it  is  two  inches  from  the  base  to  the  tip ;  the  upper  chap  black,  and 
the  lower  yellow;  but  the  colors  of  this  bird  atone  for  whatever  is  inelegant 
in  its  form ;  the  crovm  of  the  head,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a 
deep  blackish  green,  spotted  with  bright  azure ;  the  back  and  tail  are  of  the 
most  resplendent  azure ;  the  whole  under  side  of  the  body  is  orange  colored ; 
a  broad  mark  of  the  same  passes  from  the  bill  beyond  the  eyes ;  beyond  that 
is  a  large  white  ^pot;  the  tail  is  short,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathers  of  a 

'  Merops  apiaater,  Lin.  The  genus  Merm  has  the  bill 'sharp  edged,  pointedi  sUehtly 
ctlhred;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  concealed  bj  hairs  directed  forwanis;  tarsos  shoit, 
three  front  toes  muted,  the  exterior  to  the  second  joint,  the  interior  to  the  fint  joint  of  tbe 
middle  toe ;  hind  ioe  broad  at  its  base ;  the  second  wing  feather  the  longest. 

*Aleedo  iflpuia,  Lin.  The  genos  Moedo  has  the  bill  loDff,  straight,  qaadiangnhr, 
pointed,  ed»>d,  and  very  rarely  depressed;  nostrils  basal,  jateral,  pieioed  obliquely, 
abnost  wholly  dosed  by  a  naked  membrane ;  legs  short,  naked  above  the  knee ;  extericr 
toe  united  to  {he  second  joint,  and  the  interior  to  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe. 
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rich  deep  blue ;  the  feet  are  of  a  reddish  yellow,  and  the  three  joints  of  the 
utmoat  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,  while  the  inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one. 

From  the  diminutive  size,  the  slender  short  legs,  and  the  beautiful  colon 
of  this  bird,  no.  person  wonld  suppose  it  one  of  the  most  rapacious  little 
animals  that  skims  the  deep.  Yet  it  is  forever  on  the  wing,  and  feeds  on 
fish,  which  it  takes  in  surprising  quantities,  when  we  consider  its  size  and 
figure.  It  cbiefly  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers.  There  it  preys  <tt  the 
smaUer  fish,  and  sits  frequently  on  a  branch  projecting  over  the  current ; 
there  it  remains  motionless,  and  often  watches  whole  hours  to  catch  the 
moment  when  a  little  fish  springs  under  its  station ;  it  dives  perpendicularly 
into  the  water,  where  it  continues  several  seconds,  and  then  brings  up  the 
fish,  which  it  carries  to  land,  beats  to  death,  and  then  swallows ;  but  it 
afterwards  throws  up  the  undigestible  parts.  When  this  bird  cannot  find  a 
projecting  bough,  it  sits  on  some  stone  near  the  brink,  or  even  on  the  gravel ; 
but  the  moment  it  perceives  the  fish,  it  takes  a  spring  upward,  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  drops  perpendicularly  from  that  height.  Often  it  is  observed 
to  stop  short  in  its  rapid  course,  and  remain  stationary,  holering  like  a 
hawk,  over  the  same  spot  for  several  seconds.  Such  is  its  mode  in  winter, 
when  the  muddy  swell  of  the  stream,  or  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  constrains 
it  to  leave  the  rivers,  and  ply  along  the  sides  of  the  unfrozen  brooks.  In 
this  way  it  traverses  many  leagues.  While  it  remains  suspended  in  the  air, 
in  a  bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  most  dazzling 
and  brilliant  colors. 

The  kingfisher  builds  its  nest  by  the  river-side,  in  a  hole  which  it  burrows 
out  itself,  or  in  the  deserted  hole  of  a  rat.  In  these  holes,  which,  from  the 
remains  of  fish  brought  there,  are  very  foetid,  the  kingfisher  is  often  found 
with  from  five  eggs  to  nine.  There  ^e  female  continues  to  hatch,  even 
though  disturbed ;  and  though  the  nest  be  robbed,  she  will  again  return  and 
lay  there.  The  male,  whose  fidelity  exceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings 
her  large  provisions  of  fish  while  she  is  thus  employed ;  and  she,  contrary  to 
most  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and  fat  at  that  season. 


THE    BELTED    KINGFISHER.^ 

Tho  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  banks  and  shores  of  all  our  fresh  water 
rivers  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico,  and  is  the  only  species  of  its  tribe 
found  within  the  United  States.  This  last  circumstance,  and  its  characte- 
ristic appearance,  make  it  universally  known  here.  Like  the  love-lorn 
swains,  of  whom  poets  tell  us,  he  delights  in  murmuring  streams  and  feUing 
waters ;  not  however  merely  that  they  may  sooth  his  ear,  but  for  a  gratifica- 
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tion  somewhat  more  substantial.  Amiast  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  or  oretilie 
foam  of  a  torrcDt,  he  aits  perched  upon  an  orerhangiDg  bongfa,  glancing  hb 
piercing  eye  in  every  direction  below  for  his  scaly  prey,  which,  with  a 
sudden  circular  plunge,  he  sweeps  from  their  native  element  and  swallows 
in  an  instant.  His  voice,  which  is  not  unlike  the  twirling  of  a  watctunan's 
rattle,  is  naturally  loud,  harsh,  and  sadden,  but  is  softened  by  the  sonnd  of 
(he  brawling  streams,  and  cascades,  among  which  he  generally  rambles. 
Heconrsesalong  the  windings  of  the  brook,  or  river,  at  a  small  height  above 
the  Btu&ce.    Sometimes  snspending  himself  by  the  rapid  action  of  his 


wings,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  prey  below ;  now  and  then  settling  on  an  i^ 
dead  overhanging  limb  to  reconnoitre.  Mill-dams  are  particularly  visited 
by  this  feathered  fisher;  and  the  sound  of  bis  pipe  is  as  well' known  to  the 
miller,  Hs  ihe  rattling  of  his  own  hopper. 

Rapid  streams,  with  high  perpendicular  banks,  particularly  if  they  beoTa 
hard  clayey  or  sandy  nature,  are  also  favorite  places  of  resort  for  this  bird; 
not  only  because  in  such  places  the  fish  are  more  exposed  to  view,  bni 
because  those  steep  and  high  banks  are  the  chosen  sitoaiinoB  for  his  nest. 
Into  these  he  digs  with  his  bill  horizontally,  sometimes  four  or  fire  feci. 
The  nest  isbuilt  of  few  materials.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  their  haunts, 
breeding  for  several  successive  years  in  the  same  bole,  aitd  do  not  readily 
forsake  it,  even  though  it  be  visited.  Many  fabulous  stories  have  beM 
itilated  by  the  ancients,  of  the  nest  and  manner  of  hatching  of  the  kingftdtw. 
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This  bird  is  twelve  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  whole  upper  parts  are  a 
bluish  slate  color,  round  the  neck  is  a  collar  of  pure  white;  the  head  is 
largis,  and  crested ;  the  feathers  are  long,  and  generally  erect ;  the  breast  is 
blue  and  brown,  the  under  parts  white. 


OHDER    VIII.— CHELIDONES. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  very  short,  much  depressed,  and  very  wide 
at  the  base ;  the  upper  mandible  curved  at  the  point ;  legs  short,  three  toes 
before,  either  entirely  divided,  or  connected  at  the  base  by  a  short  mem- 
brane, the  hinder  often  reversible ;  claws  much  booked ;  wings  long.  The 
flight  of  these  birds  is  rapid  and  abrupt,  their  sight  piercing ;  neck  short ; 
throat  wide,  bill  broad,  and  often  gaping  for  the  reception  of  insects,  which 
constitute  their  only  food. 

THE    SWALLOW.i 

The  swallow  tribe  is  very  numerous.  These  birds  have  a  peculiar  twit- 
tering voice,  fly  with  extreme  rapidity,  scarcely  ever  walk,  and  perform  all 
their  functions  while  they  are  on  the  wing  or  sitting.  Their  plumage  is 
glossed  with  a  rich  purple. 

To  the  martens,  and  other  small  birds,  the  swallow  announces  the  ap* 
proach  of  birds  of  prey.  By  a  shrill  alarming  note,  be  summons  around 
him  all  his  own  species  and  the  martens,  as  soon  as  an  owl  or  hawk  appears. 
The  whole  band  then  pursue  and  strike  their  enemy  till  they  expel  him  from 
the  place ;  darting  down  on  his  back,  and  rising  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
perfect  security.  The  swallow  will  also  strike  at  cats  while  they  are  climb- 
ing the  roofs  of  houses. 

Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  solar  beams  begin  to  rouse  the  insect  tribes 
from  their  annual  state  of  torpidity,  the  swallow  is  seen  returning  from  its 
long  migrations  beyond  the  ocean ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer,  and  its  insect  supply  increases,  it  gathers  strength  and  activity. 
The  breed  of  the  swallow  ought  to  be  cherished,  as  the  bird  is  of  infinite 
service  to  mankind,  by  destroying  mj^riads  of  vermin  which  would  prove 
fatally  prejudicial  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman. 

Of  the  swallow  tribe,  all  the  birds  have  been  observed  to  drink  while  in 
their  flight,  sipping  the  surface  .of  the  water.    It  is,  however,  generally 

1  The  grenus  Hirundo.  which  embraces  most  of  the  swallows,  has  the  bill  short,  triaogQ- 
lar,  broad  at  the  Imse,  depressed,  clef\  near  to  the  eyes ;  upper  mandible  sliahtiy  hooked 
at  the  tip ;  nostrils  basal,  oblong,  partly  closed  by  a  membrane,  surmounted  by  feathers  in 
front;  legs  short,  with  slender  toes  and  claws ;  tnree  toes  before,  the  exterior  united  to  the 
first  joint  of  the  middle  one;  one  behind ;  wings  long;  the  first  quill  the  longest;  tail  of 
twelve  feathers,  mostly  forked. 
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speaking,  only  the  swallow  that  washes  on  the  wing,  by  making  many  suc- 
cessive dips  into  a  pond.  Swallows  will  attend  horsemen  for  miles,  otbt 
wide  downs,  to  collect  snch  insects  as  are  aroused  by  the  trampling  of  die 
horses'  feet. 


THE    PUEPLE    MARTENi 

Is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  and  a  particular  iavorite  wher- 
ever he  takes  up  his  abode.  ' 

This  bird,  like  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  is  migratory.  His  summer  residence 
is  universally  among  the  habitations  of  man,  who,  having  no  interest  in  his 
destruction,  is  generally  his  friend  and  protector.  Whenever  he  comes,  he 
finds  some  hospitable  retreat  fitted  up  for  his  accommodation.  Some  people 
have  large  conveniences  formed  for  the  martens,  with  many  apartments, 
which  are  fully  tenanted,  and  occupied  regularly  every  spring.  Even  the 
solitary  Indian  seems  to  have  a  particular  respect  for  this  bird.  Hie  Choc- 
taws  and  Chickasaws  cut  off  all  the  top  branches  of  a  sapling  near  their 
cabins,  leaving  the  prongs  a  foot  or  two  long,  on  each  side  of  which  they 
hang  a  gourd  or  calabash,  hollowed  out  for  their  convenience.  On  the 
Mississippi  the  negroes  stick  up  long  canes,  with  the  same  species  of  apart- 
ment, in  which  the  martens  regularly  breed.  They  begin  their  nest  aboae 
the  middle  of  April.  It  is  formed  of  a  quantity  of  willows,  slender  straws, 
feathers,  and  hay.  When  the  female  is  sitting,  she  is  frequently  visited  by 
the  male,  who  occupies  her  place  while  she  takes  a  short  recreation  abroad. 
He  sits  on  the  outside  of  the  apartment  where  she  is,  dressing  and  arranging 
his  plumage,  occasionally  passing  to  the  door,  as  if  to  inquire  how  she  is. 
His  notes  at  this  time  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  softness,  and  his  gratuhtions 
are  expressive  of  much  tenderness. 

Coi^ugal  fidelity  seems  to  be  faithfully  preserved  by  these  birds.  A  male 
and  female  marten  once  took  possession  of  a  box  in  Mr  Bartram's  garden.  A 
day  or  two  after,  a  second  female  made  her  appearance,  but  from  the  cold 
reception  she  met  with,  being  frequently  beat  off  by  the  male,  she  finally 
abandoned  the  place,  and  set  off  no  doubt  to  seek  a  more  sociable  com- 
panion. 

The  flight  of  the  purple  marten  unites  in  it  all  the  swifmess,  ease,  rapidity 
of  turning,  and  gracefulness  of  motion  of  its  tribe.  His  usual  note  pew, 
petio,  peuo,  is  loud  and  musical;  but  is  frequently  succeeded  by  others  that 

>  Hirundo  purpureOf  LiH. 
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are  low  and  guttural.  Wospa,  bees,  uid  large  beeilee,  seem  to  be  his  &to- 
rite  food.  He  is  eigtiX  inches  long,  and  of  a  rich  deep  purplish  blue,  except 
the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  brownish  black. 


THE    BARN    SWALLOW,! 


Tdgetheb  with  its  whole  tiibe,  are  diKtiognisbed  from  the  rest  of  htdiiU  birds,, 
by  their  sweeping  rapidity  of  flight,  their  peculiar  aerial  erolutions  of  wing 
over  OUT  fields  and  riveia,  and  through  our  streets  from  morning  to  night. 
The  light  of  heaven  itself,  the  aky,  the  trees,  or  any  other  commoa  objecla 
of  nature,  are  not  belter  known  than  the  swallows.  Tbe  wonderful  activity 
displayed  by  these  birds,  forma  a  striking  conlrasl  to  the  slow  habits  of  other 
animals.  Let  a  person  lake  bis  stand  on  a  summer  evening  by  a  field, 
meadow,  or  river  shore,  fii  his  eye  on  one  of  these  birds,  and  follow  for  a 
while  all  its  circuitous  windings ;  its  extensive  sweeps;  its  sudden,  rapidly 
reiterated  zigzag  excursions,  little  inferior  to  the  lightning  itself — and  then 
attempt  lo  calculate  the  length  of  tbe  varioos  lines  it  describes. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  range  of  the  Allegany,  they  are  dispersed 
very  generally  over  the  country.  Early  in  Hay  diey  begin  to  build,  and  it 
takes  nearly  a  week  to  complete  the  nest.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  and  placed  up  against  a  rafter  in  a  bam.  It  is  formed  of  mud,  mixed 
with  hay  ;  it  is  then  stuffed  with  fine  bay,  and  a  handful  of  downy  geese 
feathers.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  twenty  or  thirty  pair  to  build  in  ibe  same 
bam,  and  some  nests  are  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other;  yet  the  most 
perfect  harmony  prevaib  in  this  peaceful  and  affectionate  commimity. 
When  the  young  are  able  to  leave  the  nest,  the  old  ones  entice  them  out  by 
fluttering  backwards  and  forwards,  twittering  and  calling  lo  them  con- 
stantly. As  soon  as  they  leave  the  bam,  they  are  conducted  to  the  trees 
and  bushes,  by  the  pond  or  river  shore,  where  their  proper  food  is  abundant. 

In  August  they  all  prepare  for  departure.  They  assemble  on  the  roofs  in 
great  numbers,  dressing  and  arranging  their  plumage,  and  making  occa' 

Wiimh. 
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sional  essays,  twittering  with  great  cheerfalness.  Their  song  is  a  sprigfatiy 
warble,  sometimes  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  They  then  pass  along 
to  the  south  in  great  numbers;  sometimes  several  hundreds  pass  within 
sight  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Jt  is  highly  probable  that  they  winter  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and  soon  become  gen- 
tle and  familiar. 

The  bam  swallow  is  seven  inches  long ;  the  upper  parts  are  steel  blue ; 
the  front,  chin,  and  under  parts  are  chesnut ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  black, 
the  latter  greatly  forked. 


THE    BANK    SWALLOW,    OR    SAND    MARTEN^ 

Appears  to  be  the  most  sociable  with  its  kind,  and  the  least  intimate  with 
man  of  all  our  swallows,  living  together  in  communities  of  three  or  four 
hundred.  On  the  high  sandy  banks  of  a  river,  they  scratch  out  holes  for 
their  nests,  running  them  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet.  At  the  extremity  of  this  hole,  a  little  fine  dry  gra&s,  with  a  few 
large  downy  feathers,  form  the  nest.  The  voice  of  this  spetues  is  a  low 
mutter.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  shores  of  rivers ;  they  likewise 
visit  the  seashore  in  great  numbers,  previous  to  their  departure.  It  is  the 
same  species  as  the  European. 

The  bank  swallow  is  five  inches  long ;  the  upper  parts  are  mouse  colored ; 
the  lower  are  white,  with  a  band  of  brown  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast. 


THE    REPUBLICAN,    OR    CLIFF    SWALLOW^ 

Is  found  in  the  western  states.  These  birds  build  their  nests  in  clusters,  or 
associations,  and  defend  them  with  spirit  and  pertinacity.  They  generally 
build  on  th^  sides  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  but  sometimes  under  the  eaves  of 
houses.  There  are  several  others  of  the  swallow  tribe  inhabiting  the  United 
States. 


THE    EUROPEAN    MARTEN.3 

This  bird,  "  the  temple-haunting  martlet,"  as  it  is  denominated  by  Shaks- 
peare,  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  swallow,  and  its  tail  is  much  less  forked. 
The  plumage,  however,  is  nearly  the  same ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 


'  Birundo  riparUij  Lin.  '  Hirundo  fulva,  Bokap.  *  Hirundo  vrWco,  Lev. 
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wings,  and  tail  being  black,  glossed  with  parple ;  and  the  under  parts  white. 
They  are  much  less  agile  than  the  chimney  swallow,  and  have  a  placid,  easy 
motion.  These  birds  sometimes  build  against  the  sides  of  cliffs  that  over* 
hang  the  sea;  but  more  frequently  under  the  eaves,  in  the  comers  of  win- 
dows, or  under  cornices.  The  materials  of  the  nest  are  earth,  tempered  and 
mixed  with  straw,  and  lined  with  small  straws,  grasses,  and  feathers.  The 
little  architect  builds  only  during  the  morning,  and  allows  the  fabric  to 
harden  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  same  nest  is  often  inhabited  for 
several  years. 


THE    SWIFT.t 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  swaUow  kind  known  in  England,  being  often 
eighteen  inches  long,  though  the  entire  weight,  of  the  bird  is  not  more  than 
one  ounce.  The  whole  plumage  is  of  a  sooty  black,  except  the  throat,  which 
is  white.  The  feet,  which  are  so  small  that  the  actions  of  walking  and 
rising  from  the  ground  seem  very  difficult,  are  of  a  particular  structure,  all 
the  toes  standing  forward.  For  this  reason,  the  swift  never  settles  on  the 
ground,  unless  by  accident.  They  have,  however,  a  strong  grasp  with  their 
feet,  which  enables  them  to  cling  to  walls.  It  spends  more  of  its  time  on 
the  wing  than  any  other  swallow,  and  its  flight  is  more  rapid.  In  summer 
it  keeps  on  the  wing  at  least  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  It 
breeds  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  steeples,  and  other  lofty  buildings ;  and 
makes  its  nest  of  grass  and  feathers.  It  has  but  one  brood  in  the  summer, 
and  never  more  than  two  young  ones  at  a  time. 

The  voice  of  the  swift  is  a  harsh  scream ;  yet  there  are  few  ears  to  which 
it  is  not  pleasing,  from  an  agreeable  association  of  ideas,  since  it  is  never 
heard  but  in  the  most  lovely  summer  weather. 

These  birds  visit  England  the  latest,  and  retire  the  earliest,  of  all  their 
tribes ;  as  they  withdraw  from  that  country  before  the  middle  of  August, 
generally  by  the  tenth,  and  not  a  single  straggler  is  to  be  seen  by  the 
twentieth.  This  early  retreat  is  totally  unaccountable,  as  that  time  is  often 
the  most  delightful  in  the  year.  But,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary,  they 
begin  to  retire  still  earlier  in  the  most  southerly  parts  of  Andalusia ;  where 
they  can  by  no  means  be  influenced  by  any  defect  of  heat,  or  even  of  food. 

*  CSfptdtu  murariuBf  Tbmm.  The  genus  CypgduB  has  the  bill  yery  short,  triangular, 
broad  at  the  base,  inconspicuous,  depressed ;  gape  as  far  as  under  the  eyes ;  upper  mandi- 
ble hooked  at  the  tip;  nostrils  cleA  longitudinally,  at  the  upper  patt  of  the  bill,  open,  and 
the  raised  xnareins  furnished  with  small  feathers ;  legs  very  short,  with  the  tore  toes 
directed  forwards,  and  quite  divided ;  three  toes,  and  claws  short  and  thick ;  wings  very 
long,  tail  with  ten  feathers. 
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THE    CHIMNEY    SWALLOWi 

Is  strongly  distinguished  from  the  other  American  swallows,  fay  its  figure, 
flight  and  manners*  It  is  dispersed  all  ov^er  the  country  wherever  there  are 
vacant  chimneys,  that  are  convenient  for  their  accommodation.  In  the 
western  forests  they  huild  in  the  hollows  of  large  trees.  The  nest  is  of  sin- 
gular construction,  heing  formed  of  small  twigs,  fastened  together  hy  a  sort 
of  glue  from  two  glands  in  the  head.  With  this  glue,  which  becomes  hard, 
the  nest  is  thickly  besmeared.  It  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  vrall,  and  is 
destitute  of  any  soft  lining.  The  young  are  fed  at  intervals  during  the 
night.  The  noise  which  the  old  ones  make  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
funnel,  has  some  resemblance  to  distant  thunder.  When  there  are  long  and 
heavy  rains,  the  nest  is  sometimes  precipitated  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  young 
sometimes  scramble  up  the  chimneys,  clinging  like  squirrels  to  the  side.  Li 
this  situation  they  are  fed  for  a  week  or  more. 

'  This  bird  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  sooty  brown  color.  When 
it  flies,  it  utters  the  sounds  trip^  trip^  tripy  tree,  tree,  in  a  hurried  manner. 
When  roosting,  the  thorny  extremities  with  which  its  tail  is  furnished  are 
thrown  in  for  its  support.  It  is  never  seen  to  alight  but  in  hollow  trees  or 
ohimneys;  and  is  always  most  gay  and  active  in  wet  and  gloomy  weather. 


THE    GOATSUCKER* 

Is  nearly  allied  to  the  swallow,  both  in  form  and  manners.  Like  the 
swallow,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  wideness  of  its  gape;  like  it,  it  feeds  upon 
insects;  like  it,  collects  its  food  upon  the  wing;  indeed,  by  some  authors,  it 
has  been  termed  the  nocturnal  swallow,  for  it  preys  entirely  in  the  night,  or 
rather  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  other  swallows  are  retired  to 
rest. 

There  is  only  one  species  known  in  Europe,3and  this  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  swallow,  being  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  weight 
two  ounces  and  a  half.  The  ground  d  the  plumage  is  almost  black,  but  it 
is  beautifully  diversified ^ith  ash  color  and  white  in  different  parts;  and  it 

1  CypMUm  pdasgicuM,  Tenu. 

*The  ffeous  Caprimulgtt»t  or  goatsuckers,  so  named,  from  the  erroneous  nodon  tktt 
they  sucked  the  teats  of  goats^  has  the  bill  slightly  carved,  very  small,  and  depressed  at 
the  base ;  mouth  extremely  vide,  nostrils  basal,  wide,  closed  bv  a  membrane  siunoonted 
by  feathers;  tail  round,  or  forked,  often  feathers;  lees  short,  toe  anterior  toes  noited  to 
the  first  joint ;  middle  clavr  long,  and  serrated  on  the  edge,  bat  smooth  in  soow  of  the 
species ;  hind  toe  reversible. 

*  Caprimulg^  Eurcpceut,  Lw. 
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has,  like  all  the  kind,  a  number  of  briitles  about  the  bill.  It  makea  do  nest, 
but  lays  ils  eggi  on  the  baie  ground,  or  Bome  Iook  crag,  witboDt  any  attun- 
ing care  whateTer.  It  ia  s  great  destroyer  of  cockchaSers  and  beetles ;  and 
its  note  resembles  the  noise  of  a  spinning  wheel.  Frocn  its  nociamal  habits, 
it  has  been  called  the  nigbt  hawk,  and  the  churn  owl.  It  visits  England 
abont  May,  and  returns  in  August.  There  aiq>ear3  to  be  no  other  groimd 
for  the  ridicnlous  story  of  its  socking  the  goats,  but  the  width  of  its  mouth, 
which  is  to  be  atcounted  for  on  much  more  rational  principles.  "The 
country  people  (says  Mr  White)  tiave  a  notion  that  the  fern  owl,  or  chum 
owl,  oT  ere  jai,  which  they  call  a  puckeridge,  is  very  injurioos  to  weaning 


calres,  by  inflicting,  as  it  strikes  at  ibetn,  a  fatal  distemper,  known  to  oow- 
leeches  by  the  name  of  puckeridge.  Thna  does  this  hannleu,  ill-fated  bird, 
fall  under  a  double  imputation,  which  it  by  no  means  deserres  —  in  Italy, 
of  sucking  the  teals  of  goats,  whence  it  is  called  caprimulgns,  and  with  ns, 
of  communicating  a  deadly  disorder  to  cattle.  The  least  obsermtion  and 
attention  would  convince  men  that  these  birds  neither  injure  the  goatherd 
nor  the  grazier."  Mr  Waterton,  also,  has  pointed  out,  that  the  "striking 
at  the  cattle,"  as  the  sapient  rustics  call  it,  u,  in  fact,  the  leap  which  the  bird 
makes  at  the  nocturnal  flies  which  are  tormenting  the  herd ;  and  that,  with 
more  good  sense  than  their  masters  possess,  the  cattle  are  aware  of,  and 
grateful  for,  the  serrice  which  the  bird  ihiu  readers  to  them. 
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THE    NIGHT    HAWE.i 


This  bird  is  called  a  bat  in  some  of  the  soothem  states.  It  is  bjr  many 
supposed  to  be  the  same  bird  as  the  whip-pooi-will;  but  on  comparing  the 
two  biids,  the  difference  between  them  will  be  easily  dbserred,  and  theii 
manners  also  are  strikiu^y  dissimilar.  The  night  bawk  lays  it*  e^  on 
the  bare  ground,  in  an  open  space  in  the  woods,  or  io  the  corner  of  a  Geld, 
where  the  color  of  the  leaves  and  ground  may  resemble  the  general  dnt  at 
the  eggs.  The  male  and  female  are  constantly  near  ihe  nest  during  the  day. 
They  sit  lengthwise  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  instead  of  crosswise,  like  most 
other  birds,  their  legs  and  feel  being  too  slender  to  grasp  the  branch  firmly. 
While  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  keeps  a  most  vigilant  watch  arwnd. 
He  playa  about  in  the  air,  mouniing  by  several  quick  vibrations  of  the  wing, 
ntteting  all  the  while  a  sharp  harsh  sqneol,  till,  having  gained  the  highest 
point,  he  suddenly  precipitates  himself  head  foremost,  and  with  great 
rapidity,  down  siity  or  seventy  feet,  wheeling  up  as  suddenly;  at  which 
instant  is  heard  a  booming  sound,  resembling  that  produced  by  blowing 
strongly  into  the  bungbole  of  an  empty  hogshead ;  and  which  is  dmbtless 
produced  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  his  capacious  mouth,  while  he  passes 
through  the  air.  This  singular  habit  belongs  only  to  the  male.  The  female 
never  descends  in  the  manner  of  the  male.  When  she  is  approached,  she 
moves  in  auch  a  Quttering  tumbling  manner,  and  appearance  of  a  lame  and 
wounded  bird,  as  nine  times  in  ten  to  deceive  ihe  person,  and  induce  him  to 
pursue  her.  When  the  young  are  first  batched,  it  is  difficult  to  diilingnish 
them  from  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  they  sit  so  fixed  and  squat  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  slight  moulding  on  the  earth. 

These  birds  are  seen  abroad  at  all  times  of  the  day ;  but  their  mo«l  favo- 
rite time  is  from  two  hours  before  sunset  till  dnsk.    They  are  very  numeroos 

'  O^irinnUgia  Americama,  WtuoH. 
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nw  salt  marshes,  Bkimmiiig  over  ibe  meadowi  in  the  muiner  of  swellowa. 
Their  chief  food  aeema  to  be  insects.  When  woimded  aod  taken,  they  at- 
lempt  to  intimidate  yoa  by  opeoiDg  tlkeir  mouth  to  its  ntmosi  stretch,  throw- 
ing the  head  forward,  and  uttering  a  kind  of  guttural  whizzing  sound, 
striking  violently  with  their  wings,  which  seem  to  be  their  only  ofienaive 
weapons.  In  August  they  steer  for  the  south  in  vast  multitudes,  darting 
after  insects  as  they  adrance.  They  ue  often  accompanied  by  twice  tfaeii 
number  of  swallows. 

The  night  hawk  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  upper  parts  are  deep 
browD;  the  whole  body  is  spotted  and  sanded  with  cream  color  and  red- 
dish. The  tail  is  handsomely  forked,  and  there  are  no  bristles  about  the 
biU. 


THE    WHIP-POOR-WILL.l 


This  is  a  very  singular  and  celebrated  species,  nnirersally  known  over  the 
United  States,  for  its  farorite  call  in  spring;  yet,  personally,  he  is  little 
known.  The  notes  of  this  solitary  bird,  seem  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend, 
and  ore  listened  to  by  almost  all  with  great  interest.  At  first  they  issue 
from  some  retired  part  of  the  woods,  the  glen,  or  mountain ;  in  a  few  ere- 
nings,  perhaps,  we  hear  them  from  the  adjoining  coppice  —  the  garden 
fence  —  the  road  before  the  door,  and  even  from  the  roof  of  the  dwelling- 
houie,  long  atXer  the  family  have  retired  to  rest.  He  is  now  a  regotar  ac- 
quaintance.   Every  morning  and  evening  his  shrill  repetitions  are  heard 

I  Cvimalpu  voeifervt,  Wilsoh. 
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lioni  the  adjouuDg  woods,  and  when  two  or  mare  are  calling  at  the  isse 
time,  ibe  noise,  mingling  with  the  echoes  of  the  mounlains,  is  leallj  sm- 
prisiog.  These  notes  serve  prettf  pliioly  to  artieulate  the  woids,  wfaip- 
poor>wiU,  the  first  and  last  ejllablei  being  uttered  with  great  emphasii. 
When  near,  you  ofWn  hear  an  introductory  duck  between  the  notes.  To- 
wards midnight  they  generally  became  silent,  anleas  in  deai  moouligfai. 
During  the  day,  they  sit  in  the  roost  retired,  solitary,  and  deep  shaded  p«rts 
of  the  woods,  where  they  repose  in  silence.  Their  food  appears  to  be  large 
moths,  grasshoppers,  and  such  insects  as  frequent  the  bark  of  old  rotten  and 
decaying  timber. 

The  neat  is  bnilt  like  that  of  the  night  hawk,  on  the  gronnd;  the  yoang 
hare  very  much  the  same  appearance,  though  the  eggs  are  much  da^et. 
Wben  disturbed,  the  wfaip-poor-wiU  rises  and  sails  low  aod  slowly,  throogfa 
the  woods,  for  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  generally  settles  on  a  low  branch  or 
OD  the  ground.  Their  faTorile  places  of  resort  are  on  high  and  dry  situa* 
tions;  in  low  marshy  tracts  of  comitry  they  are  seldom  heard;  in  this  they 
UiBer  from  the  night  hawk,  which  deligbts  in  extenuTe  sea  marshes.  Thetc 
flight  also  is  very  dissimilar.  The  whip-poor-will  has  ranges  of  long  and 
atroitg  bristles  on  each  side  of  the  mouth ;  the  night  hawk  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  them.  The  bill  of  the  whip-poor-will  is  twice  the  length  of  that  of 
the  night  hawk.  The  wings  of  the  vrtiip-poor-will  are  shorter  by  more  Aws 
two  inches  than  tha*e  of  the  night  hawk.  The  tail  of  the  latter  is  forked, 
that  <^  the  former  ia  rounded.    The  two  ipecies  differ  also  in  size  and  cdor. 


THE    CHUCK    WILL'S    WIDOW.* 


Txis  solitary  bird  is  rarely  found  ncwth  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  It  hv 
B  been  confoonded  with  the  irtiip-poor-will.    It  has  derifed  in 

1  Ofrimulgvt  CWvlBMniii,  Wiuoir. 
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name  firom  its  notes,  which  seem  exactly  to  articulate  those  words.  It 
commences  its  singular  call  generally  in  the  evening,  soon  after  sunset,  and 
continues  it  with  short  occasional  interruptions  for  several  hours.  Towards 
morning  these  repetitions  are  renewed.  This  note  instantly  attracts  the 
attention  of  a  stranger,  and  is  strikingly  dififerent  fioiti  that  of  the  whip- 
poor-will.  In  sound  and  articulation  it  seems  plainly  to  express  the  words 
which  have  heen  applied  to  it,  pronouncing  every  syllable  leisurely,  and 
distinctly,  putting  the  principal  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  In  a  still 
evening  it  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile ;  the  tones  of  its 
voice  being  stronger,  and  more  full,  than  those  of  the  whip-poor-will,  who 
ntters  his  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  slow,  skimming  about  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
frequently  settling  on  old  logs,  or  on  the  fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping 
around  in  pursuit  of  various  insects,  that  fly  in  the  night.  Like  the  whip- 
poor-will,  it  prefers  the  declivities  of  glens,  and  other  deeply  shaded  places, 
making  the  mountains  resound  with  echoes  tlie  whole  evening. 


ORDER    IX.— COLUMBiE. 

BntDS  of  this  order  have  the  biU  of  moderate  dimensions,  compressed ; 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  in  which  the  nostrils 
are  perforated,  the  tip  more  or  less  curved;  feet  with  three  toes  in  front, 
quite  divided,  and  one  behind.  This  order  contains  but  one  genus,  but  is 
numerous  in  species,  and  these  are  very  widely  dispersed  over  the  world. 

THE    AMERICAN    WILD    PIGEON,i 

Called  also  the  passenger  pigeon,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  this  whole 
order  of  birds.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  domestic  pigeon.  The 
head^  throat,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  ash  colored ;  the  sides  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  glossy  variable  purple ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast 
are  vinaceous ;  the  under  parts  of  a  similar  color,  but  paler ;  and  there  is  a 
crimson  mark  round  the  eyes.  These  birds  visit  the  different  parts  of  North 
America,  in  such  immense  flocks,  that  we  may  justly  apply  to  them  Milton's 
expression  of  "numbers  numberless.''  Their  habits  and  migrations,  and 
the  nianner  in  which  they  are  pursued  by  man  and  beast,  are  thus  described 
by  Mr  Audubon.  "  The  most  important  facts  connected  with  the  habits  of 
these  birds,  relate  to  their  extraordinary  associations  and  migrations.    No 


1  Columba  fnigratona^  Lin.  The  characteristics  of  the  mXM  Columba,  are,  bill  of 
medium  size,  straight,  compressed,  arched,  tip  curved ;  base  of  the  upper  mandible  coTersd 
with  a  soft  skin,  more  or  less  inflated;  nostrils  in  the  middle  of  the  membrane;  len 
generaU^r  red ;  three  toes  before,  entirely  divided,  one  behind,  articulated  on  the  he^ ; 
wingB  with  the  secooDd  qnUl  feather  longest. 
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otber  species  known  to  Dalaralbte,  is  more  calcalaled  to  attract  the  attn- 
lion  of  either  the  citizen  or  the  stranger,  as  he  has  opportunity  of  viewing 
both  of  these  characteristic  habits,  while  they  sie  passiog  from  north  id 
south,  east  and  west,  and,  vica  versa,  over  and  across  the  whole  extent  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"  The  remarkable  migrations  are  owing  entirely  to  the  du«  necessity  of 
providing  food,  and  not  merely  to  escape  the  severity  of  a  northern  Iiti- 
tode,  or  seek  a  southern  one  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  They,  conse- 
qnently,  do  not  take  place  at  any  fixed  period  or  season  of  the  year.  Indeed, 
it  happens  sometimes  that  a  continuance  of  a  mfficient  supply  of  food  in 
one  district  will  keep  these  birds  absent  from  another  for  years. 


"I  know,  at  least,  to  a  certainly,  that  in  Eentncky  they  remdned  for 
Gereral  years  constantly,  and  were  no  where  eUe  to  be  fotmd.  They  all 
disappeared  one  season  suddenly  when  the  mast  was  exhausted,  and  tlias 
did  not  return  for  a  long  period.  '  The  same  focia  hare  been  observed  in 
other  Elates. 

"  Their  great  power  of  flight  enables  them,iwhen  in  need,  to  sorrey  and 
pass  over  an  astonishing  extent  of  country  in  a  very  short  time.  This  ii 
proved  by  facts  known  to  the  greater  number  of  observers  in  America. 
Pigeons,  for  example,  have  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
with  their  crops  still  filled  with  rice,  collected  by  them  in  the  Selds  of  Geor- 
gia and  Carolina,  the  nearest  point  at  which  this  supply  could  possibly  hsTi 
been  obtained;  and,  as  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  owing  to  their  great  power 
of  digestion,  they  will  decompose  food  entirely  in  twelve  hours,  they  most 
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have  trayelled  beUveen  three  and  four  hundred  miles  in  six  Uburs,  making 
their  speed  at  an  average  about  one  mile  in  a  minute,  and  this  would  enable 
one  of  these  birds,  if  so  inclined,  to  visit  the  European  continent,  as  swal- 
lows are  undoubtedly  able  to  do,  in  a  couple  of  days. 

"  This  great  power  of  flight  is  seconded  by  as  great  a  power  of  vision, 
which  enables  them,  as  they  travel  at  that  swift  rate,  to  view  objects  below, 
to  discover  their  food  with  facility,  and  thus  put  an  immediate  end  to  their 
journey.  This  I  also  have  proved  to  be  the  case,  by  having  observed  the 
pigeons,  when  passing  over  a  destitute  part  of  the  country,  keep  high  in  air, 
and  in  such  an  extensive  front,  as  to  enable  them  to  survey  hundreds  of 
acres  at  once,  fiut  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  is  richly  covered  with  food, 
or  the  trees  with  mast,  they  will  fly  low,  in  order  to  discover  the  portion 
most  plentifully  supplied,  and  upon  these  they  alight  progressively. 

"  The  form  of  the  bodies  of  these  swift  travellers  is  an  elongated  oval, 
steered  by  a  long  well-plumed  tail,  furnished  v;ith  extremely  well  set  and 
very  muscular  wings  for  the  size  of  the  individual.  If  a  single  bird  is  seen 
gliding  through  the  woods  and  close  by,  it  passes  apparently  like  a  thought; 
and  on  trying  to  see  him  again,  the  eye  searches  in  vain  —  the  bird  is  gone ! 

"  Their  multitudes  in  our  woods  are  astonishing ;  and,  indeed,  after  hav- 
ing viewed  them  so  often,  and  under  so  many  circumstances,  for  years,  and, 
I  may  add,  in  many  diflerent  climates,  I  even  now  feel  inclined  to  pause, 
and  assure  myself  afresh  that  what  I  am  going  to  relate  is  fact.  That  I 
have  seen  it  is  most  certain ;  and  I  have  seen  it  all  in  the  company  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  persons  looking  on,  like  myself,  amazed,  and  wondering  if 
what  we  saw  was  really  true. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1813, 1  left  my  house  at  Henderson,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  on  my  way  to  Louisville.  Having  met  the  pigeons  flying  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  in  the  barrens  of  natural  wastes,  a  few  miles  be- 
yond Hardensburgh,  in  greater  apparent  numbers  than  I  thought  I  had  ever 
seen  them  before,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  enumerate  the  flocks  that  would 
pass  within  the  reach  of  my  eye  in  one  hour.  I  dismounted,  and,  seating 
myself  on  a  tolerable  eminence,  took  my  pencil  to  mark  down  what  I  saw 
going  by  and  over  me,  and  made  a  dot  for  every  flock  which  passed. 

*'  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible,  and  feeling  unable  to 
record  the  flocks,  as  they  multiplied  constantly,  I  rose,  and,  counting  the 
dots  then  put  down,  discovered  that  one  hundred  and  sixty- three  had  been 
made  in  twenty-one  minutes.  I  travelled  on,  and  still  met  more  the  farther 
I  went.  The  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons ;  the  light  of  noonday 
became  dim,  as  during  an  eclipse ;  the  pigeon's  dung  fell  in  spots,  not  unlike 
melting  flakes  of  snow;  and  the  continued  buzz  of  their  wings  over  me  had 
a  tendency  to  incline  my  senses  to  repose. 

"  Whilst  waiting  for  my  dinner  at  Young's  inn,  at  the  confluence  of  Salt 
river  with  the  Ohio,  I  saw,  at  my  leisure,  immense  legions  still  going  by, 
with  a  front  reaching  far  beyond  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  and  the  beech-wood 
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forests  directly  on  the  east  of  me.  Yet  not  a  single  bird  wonld  alight ;  for 
not  a  nut  or  acorn  was  that  year  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
consequently  flew  so  high,  that  different  trials  to  reach  them  with  a  capital 
rifle  proved  ineffectual,  and  not  even  the  report  disturbed  them  in  the  least 
But  I  cannot  describe  how  beautiful  their  aerial  evolutions  were,  if  a  black 
hawk  appeared  in  their  rear.  At  once,  like  a  torrent,  and  with  a  thunder* 
like  noise,  they  formed  themselves  into  almost  a  solid  compact  mass,  press- 
ing each  on  each  towards  the  centre ;  and  when,  in  such  solid  bodies,  they 
zigzagged  to  escape  the  murderous  falcon,  now  down  close  over  the  earth 
sweeping  with  inconceivable  velocity,  then  ascending  perpendicularly,  like  a 
vast  monument ;  and,  when  high,  were  seen  wheeling  and  'twisting  within 
their  continued  lines,  resembling  the  coils  of  a  gigantic  serpent. 

"  Before  sunset  I  reached  Louisville,  distant  from  ^Hardenburgh  fifcy-five 
miles,  where  the  pigeons  were  still  passing,  and  this  continued  for  three 
days  in  succession. 

"  The  x^eople  were  indeed  all  up  in  arms,  and  shouting  on  all  sides  at  the 
passing  flocks.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  crowned  with  men  and  chil- 
dren, for  here  the  pigeons  flew  rather  low  as  they  passed  the  Ohio.  This 
gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  destroy  them  in  great  numbers.  For  a  week  or 
more,  the  population  spoke  of  nothing  but  pigeons,  and  fed  on  no  other  flesh 
but  that  of  pigeons.  The  whole  atmosphere  during  this  time  was  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  smell  appertaining  to  their  species. 

"It  is  extremely  curious  to  see  flocks  after  flocks  foUow  exactly  the  rery 
evolutions  performed  by  a  preceding  one,  when  they  arrive  at  the  place 
where  these  manoeuvres  were  displayed.  If  a  hawk,  for  instance,  has  chanc- 
ed to  charge  on  a  portion  at  a  certain  spot,  no  matter  what  the  zigzags, 
curved  lines,  or  undulations  of  lines  might  have  been-  during  the  aflOray,  all 
the  foDowing  birds  always  keep  the  same  track ;  so  that  if  the  traveUer  hap- 
pens to  see  one  of  those  attacks,  and  feels  a  wish  to  have  it  repeated,  he 
may  do  so  by  waiting  for  a  short  time. 

*'  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  pigeons  contained  in  those  mighty  flocks,  and  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed  by  its  members.  The  inquiry  will  show  the  astonisbiog  bounty 
of  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and  how  universiilly  this  bounty  has  been 
granted  to  every  living  thing  on  the  vast  continent  of  America. 

"  We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column  of  one  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  far 
bebw  the  average  size,  and  suppose  it  passing  over  us  without  interraption 
for  three  hours,  at  the  rate  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  per  minute.  This 
will,give  us  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  by  one,  covering 
one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles,  and  allowing  two  pigeons  to  the  square 
yard,  we  have  one  billion  one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  pigeons  in  one  flock;  and  as  every  pigeon  consumes  fully 
half  a  pint  of  food  per  day,  the  quantity  must  be  eight  million  seven  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  bushels  per  day,  which  is  required  to  feed  such  a  flock. 
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"As  sooD  as  these  birds  discover  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  tfplice.them  to 
alight,  they  fly  round  in  circles,  reviewing  the  country  below,  and  at  this 
time  exhibit  their  phalanx  in  all  the  beauties  of  their  plumage;  now 
displaying  a  large  glistening  sheet  of  bright  azure,  by  exposing  their 
backs  to  view,  and  suddenly  veering,  exhibit  a  mass  of  rich  deep  pur- 
ple. They  then  pass  lower,  over  the  woods,  and  are  lost  among  the 
foliage  for  a  moment,  but  they  reappear  as  suddenly  above ;  after  which 
they  alight,  and,  as  if  affrighted,  the  whole  again  take  to  wing,  with  a  ro^r 
equal  to  loud  thunder,  and  wander  swiftly  through  the  forest  to  see  if  danger 
is  near.  Impelling  hunger,  however,  soon  brings  them  all  to  the  ground, 
and  then  they  are  seen  industriously  throwing  up  the  fallen  leaves  to  seek 
for  the  last  beech-nut  or  acorn ;  the  rear  ranks  continually  rising,  passing 
07er,  and  alighting  in  front,  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  whole  still 
bears  the  appearance  of  being  on  the  wing.  The  quantity  of  ground 
thus  swept  up,  or,  to  use  a  French  expression,  moissonnie^  is  astonishing,  and 
so  clean  is  this  work,  that  gleaners  never  find  it  worth  their  while  to  follow 
where  the  pigeons  have  been.  On  such  occasions,  when  the  woods  are 
thus  filled  with  them,  they  are  killed  in  Immense  numbers,  yet  without  any 
apparent  diminution.  During  the  middle  of  the  day,  after  their  repast  is 
finbhed,  the  whole  settle  on  the  trees  to  enjoy  rest,  and  digest  their  food ; 
but  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  horizon,  they  depart  en  masse  for  the  roosting 
place,  not  unfrequently  hundreds  of  miles  off,  as  has  been  ascertained  by 
persons  keeping  account  of  their  arrival  and  of  their  departure  from  their 
curious  roosting  places,  to  which  I  must  now  conduct  the  reader. 

"  To  one  of  those  general  nightly  rendezvous,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
Green  River,  in  Kentucky,  I  paid  repeated  visits.  It  was,  as  is  almost  al- 
ways the  case,  pitched  in  a  portion  of  the  forest  where  the  trees  were  of 
great  magnitude  of  growth,  but  with  little  underwood.  I  rode  through  it 
lengthwise  upwards  of  forty  miles,  and  crossed  it  in  different  parts,  ascer- 
taining its  average  width  to  be  rather  more  than  three  miles.  My  first  view  of 
it  was  about  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  period  when  they  had  chosen  this 
spot,  and  I  arrived  there  nearly  two  hours  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Few 
pigeons  were  then  to  be  seen,  but  a  great  number  of  persons,  with  horses 
and  wagons,  guns  and  ammunition,  had  already  established  different  camps 
on  the  borders.  Two  farmers  from  the  vicinity  of  Russelsville,  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  had  driven  upwards  of  three  hundred  hogs  to  be  fat- 
tened on  pigeon-meat,  and  here  and  there  the  people,  employed  in  picking 
and  salting  what  had  already  been  procured,  were  seen  sitting  in  the  centre 
of  large  piles  of  these  birds,  all  proving  to  me  that  the  number  resorting 
there  at  night  must  be  immense,  and  probably  consisting  of  all  those  then 
feeding  in  Indiana,  some  distance  beyond  Jefferson ville,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off.  The  dung  of  the  birds  was  several  inches  deep, 
covering  the  whole  extent  of  the  roosting  place  like  a  bed  of  snow.    Many 
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trees,  two  feel  in  diameter,  I  observed,  were  broken  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  ground,  and  the  branches  of  many  of  the  largest  and  tallest  so  much  so, 
that  the  desolations  already  exhibited,  equalled  that  performed  by  a  farions 
tornado.  As  the  time  elapsed,  I  saw  each  of  the  anxioiis  persons  about  to 
prepare  for  action ;  some  with  sulphur  in  iron  pots,  others  with  torches  of 
pine  knots,  many  with  poles,  and  the  rest  with  guns,  double  and  treble 
charged.  The  sun  was  lost  to  our  view,  and  not  a  pigeon  had  yet  arrived ; 
bat,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  a  general  cry  of  *■  Here  they  come  P  The  noise 
which  they  made,  though  distant,  reminded  me  of  a  hard  gale  at  sea,  pass- 
ing through  the  rigging  of  a  close-reefed  vessel.  As  the  birds  arrived,  and 
passed  over  me,  I  felt  a  current  of  air  that  surprised  me.  Thousands  were 
soon  knocked  down  by  the  polemen.  The  current  of  birds,  however,  kept 
increasing.  The  fires  were  lighted,  and  a  most  magnificent  as  well  as  won- 
derful and  terrifying  sight  was  before  me.  The  pigeons,  coming  in  by  mil- 
lions, alighted  every  where,  one  on  the  top  of  another,  until  masses  of  them, 
resembling  hanging  swarms  of  bees  as  large  as  hogsheads,  were  formed  oo 
every  tree  in  all  directions.  These  heavy  clusters  were  seen  to  give  way,  as 
the  supporting  branches,  breaking  down  with  a  crash,  came  to  the  ground, 
killing  hundreds  of  those  which  obstructed  their  fall,  forcing  down  other 
equally  large  and  heavy  groups,  and  rendering  the  whole  a  scene  of  uproar 
and  of  distressing  confusion. '  I  found  it  quite  useless  to  speak,  or  even  to 
shout  to  those  persons  nearest  me.  The  reports  even  of  the  different  guns 
were  seldom  heard,  and  I  knew  only  of  their  going  off  by  seeing  the  owners 
reload  them. 

"  No  person  dared  *  venture  within  the  line  of  devastation,  and  the  hogs 
had  been  penned  up  in  due  time,  the  picking  of  the  dead  and  wounded  suf- 
ferers being  left  for  the  next  morning's  operation.  StiU  the  pigeons  were 
constantly  coming,  atld  it  was  past  midnight  before  I  perceived  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  those  that  arrived.  The  uproar  continued,  however,  the 
whole  night ;  and,  as  I  was  anxious  to  know  to  what  distance  the  sound 
reached,  I  sent  off  a  man,  who,  by  his  habits  in  the  woods,  was  able  to  teU 
me,  two  hours  afterwards,  that  at  three  miles  he  heard  it  distinctly.  Towards 
the  approach  of  day,  the  npise  rather  subsided ;  but,  long  ere  the  objects 
were  all  distinguishable,  the  pigeons  began  to  move  off  in  a  direction  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  they  had  arrived  the  day  'before,  and  at  sunrise, 
none  that  were  able  to  fly  remained.  The  howlit^g  of  the  wolves  now 
reached  our  ears,  and  the  foxes,  the  lynxes,  the  cougars,  bears,  racoons, 
opossums,  and  polecats,  were  seen  sneaking  off  the  spot,  whilst  the  eagles 
and  hawks  of  different  species,  supported  by  a  horde  of  buzzards  and  car- 
rion crows,  came  to  supplant  them,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  this  night  of 
destruction. 

"  It  was  then  that  I,  and  aU  those  present,  began  our  entry  amongst  the 
dead  and  wounded  sufferers.    They  were  picked  up  in  great  numbers,  until 
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each  had  as  many  as  could  possibly  be  disposed  of;  and  afterwards  the  hogs 
and  dogs  were  let  loose  to  feed  on  the  remainder. 

"  Persons  unacquainted  with  these  birds  must  naturally  conclude,  that  such 
dreadful  havoc  must  soon  put  an  end  to  the  species ;  but  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case,  for  by  long  observation  I  have  satisfied  myself,  that,  as  they 
not  unfrequently  quadruple  their  numbers  yearly,  always,  at  least,  double  it, 
nothing  but  the  gradual  diminution  of  our  forests  can  accomplish  their  de- 
crease. In  1805, 1  have  seen  schooners  loaded  in  bulk  with  pigeons  caught 
up  the  Hudson  River,  coming  into  the  wharf  at  New  York,  and  those  birds 
sold  for  a  cent  a  piece.  I  knew  a  man  in  Pennsylvania,  who  caught  and 
killed  upwards  of  five  hundred  dozen  in  a  dap-net  in  a  day,  sweeping  some« 
times  twenty  dozen  or  more  at  one  haul. 

"  I  have  also  seen  the  negroes  at  the  United  States'  Salines,  or  salt- 
works, of  Shawnee  Town,  wearied  with  killing  pigeons,  as  they  alighted 
to  drink  water  issuing  from  the  leading  pipes,  for  weeks  at  times ;  and  yet, 
in  1826,  in  Louisiana,  I  saw  congregated  flocks  of  those  birds  as  numerous 
as  ever  I  had  seen  them  before,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  thirty  years  in 
the  United  States. 

"  The  breeding  of  the  wild  pigeons,  and  the  places  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  points  of  great  interest.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  time  set  apart 
for  this  is  not  influenced  by  climate  or  season,  but  generally  takes  place 
where  and  when  food  is  most  plentiful  and  most  attainable,  and  always  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  water,  and  in  high  timbered  forests.  The  spot 
generally  chosen  is  not,  like  that  above  described,  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
death,  but  one  where,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  the  tenderest  aflection 
seems  to  prevail.  To  this  place  these  countless  myriads  of  pigeons  fly  and 
settle  to  coo,  and,  with  parental  care,  begin  their  nests  in  general  peace  and 
harmony.  On  the  same  tree,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  nests  may  be  seen, 
formed  of  slight  materials,  being  only  composed  of  a  few  dried  twigs,  cross- 
ed in  different  ways,  supported  by  suitable  forks  in  the  branches  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  each  mate  partakes  in  the  task  of  incubation. 
The  females  lay  two  white  eggs  each,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
and,  as  they  sit  the  greater  portion  of  this  precious  time,  the  males  feed 
them  from  bill  to  bill,  with  amorous  tenderness  and  care. 

**  The  young  are  hatched,  and  would  grow  and  leave  the  nest  in  course  of 
time,  did  not  man  discover  the  place,  and  commence  his  work  of  devasta- 
tion. Armed  with  axes,  their  enemies  reach  the  spot,  to  seize  and  destroy 
all  they  can.  The  trees  are  felled,  and  are  made  to  fall  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  cutting  of  one  causes  the  fall  of  one  or  two  more,  or  shakes  others  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  squabs,  or  young  pigeons,  are  violently  hurried  to 
the  ground." 
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Galled  also  the  turtle-dove,  ia  a  general  inhabitant,  in  the  sammer,  of  tbf 
United  States,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  from  the  seacoaft  to  the  Hissis- 
sippi,  and  far  lo  the  westward.  They  pass  the  winter  in  great  ntimben  at 
North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  favorite  bird  with  all  those  who  lore  lo 
wander  amoog  the  woods  in  apriag,  and  listen  to  their  varied  harmoay. 
They  will  heat  many  a  singular  and  striking  performaitce,  but  none  k 
moumful  as  this.  Its  notes  are  four ;  the  first  is  somewhat  the  highest  ind 
preparatory,  seeming  to  be  uttered  with  an  inspiiation  of  ibe  breath,  as  if  ibe 
afflicted  creature  were  just  recovering  its  voice  from  the  last  conmlsive  noies 
of  distress;  this  is  followed  by  ihiee  long,  deep,  and  mournful  moanings, 
that  no  one  can  listen  to  without  sympathy.  A  pauee  of  a  few  miouifs 
ensues,  and  then  again  the  solemn  voice  of  sorrow  is  renewed  as  before. 

There  is,  however,  noAiingof  real  distress  in  all  this;  quite  the  reverse. 
The  bird  who  utters  it,  wantons  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  partner,  or  invites 
her,  by  his  call,  to  some  favorite,  retired,  and  shady  retreat.  It  is  the  voice 
of  love,  of  faithful  connubial  a&eclion,  for  which  the  whole  family  of  dorfs 
are  so  celebrated;  and  among  them  all,  none  more  deservedly  so^  than  the 
species  now  before  us.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  quick,  vigorous,  ind  always 
accompanied  by  a  pecoliar  whistling  of  ihe  wings.  They  fly  with  great 
swiftness,  alight  on  trees,  fences,  or  on  the  ground,  indiscriminately;  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  buek-wheal,  hemp-seed,  and  Indian  com ;  feed  ob 
aeverat  kinds  of  berries  and  small  acorns.  They  devour  laige  qaaolities  of 
giavd,  and  have  a  great  regard  for  peaa. 

The  nest  is  very  rudely  constructed,  generally  in  an  evergreen,  among  tbe 
thick  foliage  of  a  vine,  in  an  orchard  on  an  apple  tree,  and  si 

'  CoJumba  CmlituoMiM^  Ljv. 
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ground.  It  is  composed  of  trees  and  roots,  making  an  almost  flat  nest. 
The  flesh  of  this  hird  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  wild  pigeon.  It  is 
twelve  inches  long;  it  has  a  beautiful  glossy  black  eye.  The  general  color  is 
a  fine  slate  blue,  reflecting  in  some  part  the  most  virid  tints  of  green,  gold, 
and  crimson.    The  legs  and  feet  are  red,  seamed  with  white. 


THE    GROUND    DOVEi 

Is  one  of  the  least  of  the  pigeon  tribe,  and  has  a  very  timid  and  innocent 
appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  the  West  Indies.  They  are  numerous  on  the  seacoasts  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  fly  in  flocks  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  seldom  visit  the  woods,  and  are 
almost  constantly  on  the  ground.  They  feed  on  rice,  seeds,  and  berries.  It 
is  six  inches  and  a  quarter  long.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a  cinereous  brown ; 
the  throat  and  breast  of  a  pale  purple;  the  iris  of  the  eye  orange  red,  and 
the  legs  and  feet  yellow. 

In  the  United  States  are  found,  also,  the  white-crowned  pigeon,  the  band* 
tailed  pigeon,  and  the  zenaida  dove. 


THE    DOMESTIC    PIGEON, 

With  all  its  beautiful  varieties,  is  said  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  stock- 
dove,^  the  English  name,  implying  its  being  the  stock,  or  stem,  whence  the 
other  domestic  kinds  have  been  propagated.  This  bird,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  of  a  deep  bluish  ash  color;  the  breast  dashed  with  a  fine  changeable  green 
and  purple ;  its  wings  marked  with  two  black  bars ;  and  the  taU  barred  near 
the  end  with  black.  These  are  the  colors  of  the  pigeon  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
and  from  these  simple  tints,  has  man,  by  art,  propagated  a  variety,  that 
words  cannot  describe,  nor  even  fancy  suggest.  However,  nature  still  per- 
severes in  her  great  outline ;  and  though  the  form,  color,  and  even  the 
fecundity  of  these  birds  may  be  altered  by  art,  yet  their  natural  manners  and 
inclinations  continue  still  the  same.  The  stockdove  usually  builds  in  holes 
of  rocks,  or  in  excavated  trees.  Its  murmuring  note  at  morning,  and  dusk, 
is  highly  pleasing. 

The  dovehouse  pigeon,  as  is  well  known,  breeds  every  month;  it  lays  two 
white  eggs,  which,  most  usually,  produce  young  ones  of  different  sexes. 
From  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  till  nine  the  next  day,  the  female 
sits  on  the  eggs ;  she  is  then  relieved  by  the  male,  who  takes  his  place  from 
ten  till  three,  while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad.    In  this  manner  they  sit 
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alternately  tiU  the  young  are  excluded,  which  is  from  eighteen  to  tw«Lty 
days,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season.  If,  during  this  term,  the 
female  delays  to  return  at  the  expected  hour,  the  male  follows,  and  drives 
her  to  the  nest ;  and  should  he  in  his  turn  he  dilatory,  she  retaliates  with 
equal  severity. 

The  hen  pigeon  is,  however,  so  constant  to  her  eggs,  that  one,  whose  legs 
were  frozen  and  dropped  off,  continued  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  pain 
which  she  endured  with  the  loss  of  her  limbs,  till  her  young  were  hatched. 
Her  legs  were  frozen  by  the  nest  being  too  near  the  entrance  of  the  dovecote, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  the  cold  air. 

The  young  ones,  when  hatched,  require  no  food  for  the  three  first  days, 
only  wanting  to  be  kept  warm,  which  is  an  employment  the  female  takes 
entirely  upon  herself.  During  this  period  she  never  stirs  out,  except  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  take  a  little  food.  From  this  they  are  fed  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  with  corn,  or  grain,  of  different  kinds,,  which  the  old  ones  gather  in 
the  fields,  and  keep  treasured  up  in  their  crops,  whence  they  throw  it  up 
again  into  the  mouths  of  their  young  ones,  who  very  greedily  demand  it. 
So  great  is  the  produce  of  this  bird  in  its  domestic  state,  that  near  fifteen 
thousand  may,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  be  produced  from  a  single  pair. 

Most  birds  drink  by  sipping  at  intervals;  the  pigeon  takes  along  continued 
draught,  like  a  quadruped. 

Those  pigeons  which  are  called  carriers,  and  are  used  to  convey  letters, 
are  easily  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  their  eyes,  which  are  compassed 
about  with  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  skin,  and  by  being  of  a  dark  blue 
or  blackish  color.  It  is  from  their  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and 
particularly  where  they  have  brought  up  their  young,  that  these  birds  are 
employed  in  several  countries  as  the  most  expeditious  carriers.  They  arc 
first  brought  from  the  place  where  they  were  bred,  and  whither  it  is  intended 
to  send  them  back  with  information.  The  letter  is  tied  under  the  bird's 
wing,  and,  after  feeding  it  well,  lest  it  should  stop  by  the  way  to  eat,  it  is 
let  loo^e  to  return.  The  little  animal  no  sooner  finds  itself  at  liberty,  than 
its  passion  for  its  native  spot  directs  all  its  motions.  It  is  seen,  upon  these 
occasions,  fiying  directly  into  the  clouds  to  an  amazing  height ;  and  then, 
with  the  greatest  certainty  and  exactness,  directing  itself  by  some  surprising 
instinct  towards  home,  which  lies  sometimes  at  many  miles  distance.  It 
is  said,  that,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  sometimes  perform  a 
journey  of  forty  miles. 

The  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  mention  them  all. 


AVES-PEACOCK. 


OEDER    X.— GALLINJ 


Biam  of  this  order  have  the  bill  short,  coouTt,  in  some  gCDera  coTered  by 
acere;  upper  DiandibletieDding  from  iis  baaeror  only  at  the  point;  nostrils 
lateral,  covered  by  a  membrane,  oaked  or  feathered ;  tarsus  longf,  three  toea 
before,  united  at  their  base  by  a  membrane ;  hind  toe  articulated  on  the 
tarsus  above  the  junction  of  the  anterior  toes. 

1  HE    PE ACOCKi 


Oaue  originally  from  the  East  Todies;  and  we  are  assured  that  they  are 
still  fonod  in  vast  flocks,  in  a  tvild  state,  in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Ceylon. 

1  PoKi  erufofiif,  LiH.  The  geniu  i'oEo  hu  the  bill  nik«t  at  the  bue,  canTti  abon, 
tbickcaed,  bent  down  towarda  the  lip;  noatrili  open;  Fh«ks  ptniallT  deuadedi  lail 
corent  Tety  long;  tail  ofeighleen  feathen,  (longalpilj  broad,  capable  of  b«ias  eipaiidcd 
lika  a  fan,  and  ncallated )  lanai  longer  tun  iHe  middle  UK,  with  a  cmkical  (pui ;  bead 
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To  deflcribe,  in  adequate  terms,  the  dazzling  beauties  of  this  elegant  .bird 
would  be  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  Its  head  is  adorned  with  a  titft, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  feathers,  whose  slender  shafts  are  furnished  with 
webs  only  at  the  ends,  painted  with  the  most  exquisite  green,  mixed  with 
gold ;  the  head,  throat,  neck,%nd  breast,  are  of  a  deep  blue,  glossed  with 
green  and  gold;  the  greater  coverts  and  bastardi  wings  are  of  a  reddish 
brown,  as  are  also  the  quills,  some  of  which  are  variegated  with  black  and 
green ;  the  belly  and  vent  are  black,  with  a  greenish  hue :  but  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  this  singular  bird  is  its  train,  which  rises  just  above  the 
tail,  and,  when  erected,  forms  a  fan  of  the  most  resplendent  hues ;  the  two 
middle  feathers  are  sometimes  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  others  gradually 
diminishing  on  each  side ;  the  shafts,  white,  and  furnished  from  their  origin 
nearly  to  the  end  with  parted  filaments  of  varying  colors,  ending  in  a  fiat 
vane,  which  is  decorated  with  what  is  called  the  eye.  The  real  tail  consists 
of  short,  stiff,  brown  feathers,  which  serve  as  a  support  to  the  train.  When 
pleased  or  delighted,  and  in  sight  of  his  females,  the  peacock  erects  his  train, 
and  displays  all  the  majesty  of  his  beauty :  all  his  movements  are  full  of 
dignity ;  his  head  and  neck  bend  nobly  back ;  hi^  pace  is  slow  and  solemn, 
and  he  frequently  turns  slowly  and  gracefully  round,  as  if  to  catch  the  sun- 
beams in  every  direction,  and  produce  new  colors  of  inconceivable  ridmess 
and  beauty,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  hollow  murmuring  voice 
expressive  of  desire.  The  cry  of  the  peacock,  at  other  times,  is  often  repeat- 
ed, and  very  disagreeable.  The  plumes  are  shed  every  year,  and,  while 
moulting  them,  the  bird,  as  if  humiliated,  retires  from  view. 

The  peacock  has,  in  some  countries,  been  esteemed  as  an  article  of  luxu- 
ry ;  but  whatever  there  may  be  of  delicacy  in  the  flesh  of  a  young  peacock, 
it  is  certain  an  old  one  is  very  indifferent  eating.  Its  fame  for  delicacy,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  very  long ;  for  we  find,  in  the  time  of  Frauds  the 
First,  that  it,  was  a  custom  to  serve  up  peacocks  to  the  tables  of  the  great, 
with  an  intention  not  to  be  eaten,  but  only  to  be  seen.  Their  manner  was 
to  strip  off  the  skin ;  and  then  preparing  the  body  with  the  warmest  ^'ces, 
they  covered  it  up  again  in  its  former  skin,  with  all  its  plumage  in  full  dis- 
play, and  no  way  injured  by  the  preparation.  The  bird,  thus  prepared,  was 
often  preserved  for  many  years  without  corrupting ;  and  it  is  asserted  of  the 
peacock's  flesh,  that  it  keeps  longer  unputrefied  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal. To  give  a  higher  zest  to  these  entertainments,  on  weddings  parti(Aarly, 
they  filled  the  bird's  beak  and  throat  with  cotton  and  camphor,  which  they 
set  on  fire  to  amuse  and  delight  the  company.  Peacocks  weie  hi^y 
esteemed  bv  the  Romans,  and  the  Bible  mentions  them  among .  Solomon's 
importations  from  the  East.  In  the  days  of  chivaLry,  also,  they  weie  in  such 
great  repute  as  to  be  the  subject  of  a  knightly  oath. 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  peacock  feeds  upon  com ;  but  its 
chief  predilection  is  for  barley.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  any  food  that  it 
will  not  at  tinfes  covet  and  pursue.    In  the  indulgence  of  these  captidoos 
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panuits,  wsUs  cannot  euily  confine  it ;  it  (trips  the  topa  of  honwa  of  theit 
tiles  or  thaich,  it  lays  waste  Ihe  labors  of  the  gardener,  roots  up  hia  choicest 
seeds,  and  nips  his  faToriie  flowers  in  the  bud.  Thus  its  beauty  ill  recom- 
penses fot  the  mischief  it  occasions ;  and  roanf  of  the  more  homely  lookiog 
fowls  are  very  deserredly  prefened  before  it. 

The  peahen  seldom  lays  above  Etc  or  six  e^s  in  this  climate  before  she 
sits.  Aristotle  describes  her  as  Isying  twelve ;  and  it  is  probable,  in  her 
native  climale,  she  maybe  thus  prolific-,  for  it  is  certain,  that,, in  the  forests 
where  they  breed  naluially,  they  are  numerou*  beyond  ezpression.  The 
bird  Urea  about  twenty  ycBTs ;  and  not  till  its  third  year  has  it  that  beautiful 
Taiiegated  plumage  that  adonis  its  tail. 


THE    DOMESTIC    COCK.> 


Of  all  birds,  the  cock  seems  to  be  the  oldest  companion  of  tnankiud,  to 
hare  been  first  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  and  taken  to  sn^ly  the  accidental 
failure  of  the  luxuries  or  necessaries  of  life.  As  be  is  thus  longest  under 
the  eare  of  man,  so  perhaps  he  eihibits  the  greatest  Dumber  of  varieties, 
there  being  scarcely  two  birds  of  this  species  that  exactly  resemble  each 
other  in  plumage  and  fonn. 

It  j^  not  well  ascertained  when  the  cock  was  first  made  domestic  in 
£uT4pe;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  first  brought  there  from  the 
kingdom  of  Penia.  ,  It  came  to  America  with  the  early  Eui^an  settlers. 
The  cock  is  found  vrild  in  the  island  of  Tiniin,  in  many  others  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  ai^  in  the  nwds  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar ;  his  plumage  is  black  and 
yellow,  and  bis  comb  and  wattles  are  yellow  and  purple.  There  ia  another 
peculiarity  also  in  those  of  the  Indiaa  woods ;   their  hones,  which,  when 
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boiled  with  ns,  are  white,  as  every  body  knows,  in  those  are  black  as  ebony. 
Whether  this  tincture  proceeds  from  their  food,  as  the  bones  are  tinctared 
red  by  feeding  upon  madder,  we  leave  to  the  discussion  of  others :  satisfied 
with  the  fact,  let  us  decline  speculation. 

In  their  first  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  distinctions  then  that  no\7 
subsist  no  longer.    The  ancients  esteemed  those  fowls  whose  plumage  wi^ 
reddish,  as  invaluable ;  but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  considered  as  utter^  unfit 
for  domestic  purposes.    These  they  regarded  as  subject  to  become  a  prey  to 
rapacious  birds ;  and  less  fruitful  than  the  former.    No  animal  in  the  worid 
lu»  greater  courage  than  the  cock,  when  opposed  to  one  of  his  own  species : 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  where  refinement  and  polished  manners  hare 
not  entirely  taken  place,  cock-fighting  is  a  principal  diversion.    In  China, 
India,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  all  over  the  East,  cock-fighting  is  thespon 
and  amusement  even  of  kings  and  princes.      In  England  it  is  declinuig 
every  day ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will,  in  time,  become  only  the  pastime  of 
the  lowest  vulgar.    It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  there,  that  they  have  a 
bolder  and  more  valiant  breed  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  the  troth 
is,  they  have  cocks  in  China  as  bold,  if  not  bolder  than  the  English  cocks. 
Nor  is  it  against  his  own  species  alone  that  the  cock  displays  courage.  One, 
of  less  than  a  year  old,  has  been  known  to  dart  on  a  sparrowhawk,  throw 
him  down,  and  detain  him  till  a  person  came  to  secure  the  plunderer. 

To  his  females  the  cock  is  assiduously  attentive.  He  keeps  them  always 
in  his  sight,  prevents  them  from  straggling,  and  defends  them  from  agres- 
sion. Whatever  strange  cock  appears  within  his  bounds  is  instantly  attack- 
ed. His  jealousy  is  as  strong  as  his  gallantry,  and  has  been  said  to  prompt 
him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  female.  Dr  Percival  relates  an  instancy  ia' ' 
which  some  patridges'  eggs  having  been  hatched  under  a  hen,  the  cock,  m^^aooa 
as  he  saw  the  brood,  fell  furiously  upon  the  unfortunate  foster-moth^* and 
killed  her  before  any  help  could  be  afforded  to  her.  ^^^  ^ 

The  hen  seldom  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens  above  once  a  season,'-lMp^ 
instances  have  been  known  in  which  they  have  produced  two.  The  tfPSw 
of  eggs  a  domestic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  is  above  two  hundred,  providisd  she" 
be  well  fed,  and  supplied  with  water  and  liberty.  It  matters  not  ranch 
whether  she  be  trodden  by  the  cock  or  not ;  she  will  continue  to  lay,  altBmigh 
all  the  eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by  hatching  be  brought  to  produce  a 
living  animal.  *•      • 

As  soon  as  an  egg  is  laid,  it  begins  to  transpire,  andloMS,  in  a  litde  time, 
some  grains  of  its  weight.  If  it  continues  exposed  ta^^die  )iir,  t&e  inside 
hardens,  and  contracts  a  bad  flavor;  but,  to  prevent  th^  effect, ^t. is  only 
necessary  to  cover  the  outside  of  the  shell  with  a  varnish,  or  wi^  ol^y  matter, 
which  shields  it  from  the  air.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  varnish  must 
be  removed  if  the  eggs  are  designed  for  hatching.  '1    ' , 

The  hen  makes  her  nest  without  any  care,  if  left  to  herself;  a'bok 
aeratched  in  the  ground,  among  a  few  blushes,  is  the  only  preparation  she 
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makes  for  this  season  of  patient  expectation.  Nature,  almost  exhausted  by 
its  own  fecundity,  seems  to  inform  her  of  the  proper  time  for  hatching, 
which  she  herself  testi6es  by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  discontinuing  to  lay. 
If  left  entirely  to  herself,  the  hen  would  seldom  lay  above  twenty  eggs,  in 
the  same  nest,  without  attempting  to  hatch  them.  While  she  sits,  she 
carefully  turns  her  eg«^,  and  even  removes  them  to  different  situations ;  till 
at  length,  in  about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  begin  to  give  signsof  a  de* 
sire^o  burst  their  confinement. 

The  formation  of  the  embryo  is  curious.  During  the  first  day's  incubation^ 
and  even  when  the  egg  has  been  under  the  hen  a  few  hours,  the  head  of  the 
chicken  may  be  seen  gradually  uniting  itself  to  the  spine  of  the  back.  On 
the  second  day  the  first  process  of  the  vertebra  may  be  discerned,  like  so 
many  sttiall  globules  disposed  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  The  first  com- 
mencement of  the  wings  and  the  umbilical  vessels  may  also  be  distinguish- 
ed by  their  dark  color.  The  neck  and  breast  also  show  themselves,  and  the 
head  continues  to  increase  in  size.  The  third  day,  the  whole  is  more  distinct 
and  enlarged ;  and  the  heart,  which  is  suspended  at  the  opening  of  the 
breast,  is  observed  to  beat ;  veins  and  arteries  may  also  be  perceived  about 
tiie  brains,  and  the  spinal  marrow  begins  to  extend  itself  through  the  spine. 
The  eyes  are  considerably  formed  on  the  fourth  day.  The  pupil  and  the 
crystalline  and  vitreous  humors  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  wings  increase, 
the  thighs  appear,  and  the  whole  body  begin?  in  some  degree  to  be  covered 
with  fledh.  The  fifth  day,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  glutinous,  or  unctuous 
flesh,  the  heart  is  retained  within  a  very  fine  membrane,  which  also  extends 
itself  all  over  the  breast.  The  sixth  day,  the  spinal  marrow,  in  two  divisions, 
* '  continues  to  advance  along  the  trunk ;  the  liver,  which  at  first  was  whitish, 
becomes  of  a  darker  hue ;  both  ventricles  of  the  heart  beat,  and  the  body  of 
the  chipken  is  covered  with  skin,  in  which  may  be  already  discerned  the 
points  of  the  feathers.  The  beak  may  be  discovered  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
the  brain,  the  wings,  the  thighs  and  even  the  feet,  have  acquired  a  perfect 
form.  .  The  lungs  appear  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  day;  their  color  is  whitish. 
On  the  tenth,  the  muscles  of  the  wings  begin  to  form,  the  feathers  continue 
to  shoot  out.  It  is  not  till  the  eleventh  day  that  the  arteries,  which  before 
were  8epai'aVQ»  umte  to  the  heart.  The  rest  of  the  process  consists  only  in 
an^'increase  and  iQore  perfect  development  of  the  several  parts,  till  they 
acJquire.  sufficient  rlfepr  to  break  the  shell. 

.  The  strongest  anl  best  chickens  generally  are  the  first  candidates  for 
liberty  ;.'^he^wesncest  come  behind,  and  some  even  die  in  the  shell.  When 
all  are  pToduced,^the  hen  leads  them  forth  to  provide  for  themselves.  Her 
afifec^tioA^iiiii^her  pride  seem  then  to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  correct  her 
M) perfections.  No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly,  she  abstains  from  all  food 
that  her  young  can  swallow,  and  flies  boldly  at  every  creature  that  she  thinks 
'    i^Mkeiy  to  do  them  mischief. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greatest  number  that  a  good  hen  can  rear 
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and  clutch  at  a  time ;  but  as  this  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  kr 
eggs,  schejnes  have  been  imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  an  hen,  and  thns 
turn  h^r  produce  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  contrivance  we  mean  is 
the  artificial  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  stoves,  as  is  practised  at  Grand 
Cairo ;  or  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  properly  graduated,  as  has  been  eflected 
by  Mr  Reaumur.  At  Grand  Cairo,  they  thus  produce  six  or  seven  thousand 
chickens  at  a  time;  where,  as  they  are  brought  forth  in  their  mild  spring, 
which  is  warmer  than  our  summer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate ;  the  little  animals 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  hatched  from  the  shell ;  but  they  almost 
all  perish  when  excluded.  Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  steam 
to  the  purpose  of  hatching  fowls.  The  cock  is  a  short-lived  animal;  but 
how  long  these  birds  live,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  not  yet  well  ascertained 
by  any  historian. 


THE    PHEASANT.i 

The  pheasant  is  the  bird  of  Pkasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
whence  they  were  first  introduced  into  Europe. 

Next  to  the  peacock  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of  birds,  as  well  for  the 
vivid  color  of  their  plumes  as  for  their  happy  mixtures  and  varieties.  It  is 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  pencil  to  draw  any  thing  so  glossy,  so  bright,  or 
points  so  finely  blending  into  each  other.  We  are  told  that  when  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  was  seated  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal  magnificence, 
and  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  eastern  splendor,  he  asked  Solon  if  he  had 
ever  beheld  any  thing  so  fine  ?  The  Greek  philosopher,  no  way  moved  by 
the  objects  before  him,  or  taking  a  pride  in  his  native  simplicity,  replied, 
that  after  having  seen  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant,  he  could  be 
astonished  at  no  other  finery. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  satisfy  the  eye  with  a  greater  variety  and  richness  of 
ornament  than  this  beautiful  creature.  The  iris  of  the  ey^  is  yellow;  and 
the  eyes  themselves  are  surrounded  with  a  scarlet  color,  sprmkled  with  small 
specks  of  black.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  head  there  are  blackish  feathers 
mixed  with  a  shining  purple.  The  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  are  tinged  with  a  darkish  green  that  shines  like  silk.  In  some, 
the  top  of  the  head  is  a  shining  blue,  and  the  head  Itself,  as  well  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  appears  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes  green,  as  it  is  diffe- 


>  Phananus  CoUJuau^  Lin.  The  genas  Phananu$  has  the  bill  short,  thickened,  ntktd 
at  the  base;  bent  towards  the  lip;  nostrils  basal,  lateral:  cheeks  naked,  warty  ;«tw 
Goyered ;  three  toes  before,  united  to  the  first  joint,  and  one  behind ;  tarsi  famished  vith 
spurs  in  the  males ;  tail  elongated  cuneiform,  and  composed  of  eighteen  feathers :  wiags 
short. 
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rently  placed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  feathers  of  the  breast,  the 
shoulders,  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  the  sides  under  the  wings,  have  a 
blackish  ground,  with  edges  tinged  of  an  exquisite  color,  which  appears 
sometimes  black  and  sometimes  purple,  according  to  the  different  lights  it  is 
placed  in ;  under  the  purple  there  is  a  transverse  streak  of  gold  color.  The 
tail,  from  the  middle  feathers  to  the  root,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long ;  the 
legs,  the  feet,  and  the  toes  are  of  the  color  of  horn.  There  are  black  spurs 
on  the  legs,  shorter  than  those  of  a  cock ;  there  is  a  membrane  that  connects 
two  of  the  toes  together ;  and  the  male  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the 
female. 

The  wings  of  the  pheasant  are  short,  and  not  calculated  for  a  protracted 
flight.  On  this  account,  the  pheasants  on  the  island  called  Isola  Mad  re,  in 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  Italy,  as  they  cannot  fly  across  the  lake,  are  impri- 
soned.   Those  which  attempt  to  cross  are  almost  always  drowned. 

This  bird,  though  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  not  leds  delicate  when  served 
up  to  the  table.  Its  flesh  is  considered  as  the  greatest  dainty ;  and  when 
the  old  physicians  spoke  of  the  wholesomeness  of  any  viands,  they  made 
their  comparison  with  the  flesh  of  the  pheasant.  In  the  woods  the  hen 
pheasant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a  season ;  but  in  a  domestic 
state  she  seldom  lays  above  ten.  Its  fecundity  when  wild  is  sufficient  to 
stock  the  forest ;  its  beautiful  plumage  adorns  it ;  and  its  flesh  retains  a 
higher  flavor  from  its  unlimited  freedom. 

The  pheasant,  when  full  grown,  seems  to  feed  indifferently  upon  every 
thing  that  offers.  It  is  said  by  a  French  writer,  that  one  of  the  king's 
sportsmen  shooting  at  a  parcel  of  crows  that  were  gathered  round  a  dead 
carcass,  to  his  great  surprise,  upon  coming  up,  found  that  he  had  killed  as 
many  pheasants  as  crows.  It  is  even  asserted  by  some,  that  such  is  the 
carnivorous  disposition  of  this  bird,  that  when  several  of  them  are  put 
together  in  the  same  yard,  if  one  of  them  happens  to  fall  sick,  or  seems  to 
be  pining,  all  the  rest  will  fall  upon,  kill,  and  devour  it. 


THE    GOLDEN    PHEASANT. i 

Of  all  the  species  of  pheasaixts  which  are  met  with  in  our  preserves  and 
in  our  aviaries,  the  golden  pheasant  is  the  rarest  and  the  most  beautiful. 
The  male  bird,  when  in  perfect  plumage,  measures  nearly  three  feet  in 
length,  of  which  the  tail  alone  forms  about  two  thirds.  The  feathers  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  are  very  long,  silky,  and  of  a  bright  yellow ;  and  con- 
siderably overhang  those  of  the  hinder  part,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  orange, 
marked  with  transverse  black  rays.    These  last  are  elongated  and  extended 

^  Phanamtspidua  fLiv. 

75  60* 
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backmrds  over  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  may  be  raised  or  depressed  atwiH. 
A  few  minute  hairs  are  scattered  orer  the  cheeks,  which  are  of  a  livid  cnn- 
pleiion.  The  feathers  of  the  back  of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  a  mixiore  of 
green  and  gold  and  bordered  with  black,  those  of  the  back  and  the  upper  tail- 
coTerti  are  bright  yellow,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  crimson  border. 


These  magnificent  birds  are  natives  of  Cbioa ;  and  it  wai  warmly  miin- 
lained  by  BuffoD,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of  the  degeneration  of  ani- 
mals, that  they  were  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  pheasant,  which  has 
asaiuned  a  more  splendid  plumage,  in  consequence  of  ihe  superior  fineness 
of  the  climate  in  which  they  dwell.  Unfortunalely  for  this  hypothesis,  th« 
common  pheasant  is  also  widely  spread  throughout  the  same  region,  in 
which  it  preserves  all  the  characters  by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  Europe, 
and  never  produces  in  its  wild  slate  a  mixed  breed  with  its  supposed  variety. 
No  naturalist  since  BuiTon  has  imagined  such  a  tmnsfonnation  possible. 


THE    WILD    TUEKBY.i* 

Tbis  elegant  bird  is  the  original  stock  firom* which  all  the  a 
lie  turkeys  have  been  produced.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  found  in 
all  the  western  parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  North  America,  froni  Lake 
'  Superior  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.    They  ebtiilid  in  the  forests  and  uc- 

^MeUagrit  ffallopato.'Liv.  The  ifFniis  Afc/«wTi«  h"  iIk  iiiH  sbsil  ud  ihk^.  h»« 
corered  with  a  linked  ikin;  head  and  iipptr  pan  of Ihe  neck  invesled  villi  auxknt,  inl*-'- 
nilated  skin ;  n  loose  canincle  on  Ibe  upper  ptirl  of  Ibe  billi  throat  vith  a  iDngiluduKl 
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settled  parts  of  iheUnioo,  but  are  not  numerous  in  Florida,  Oeoigia,  or  the 
Carolinas.  Tbejr  are  very  rare  in  the  nortbcm  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  Stales.  They  were  formerly  abundant  ia  Canada,  but  as  their  places 
of  resoTi  become  settled  and  thickly  peopled,  they  retire  and  seek  lefuge  in 
the  remotest  recesses  of  the  inieriot.  In  New  England  it  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed  many  years  ago,  but  they  are  still  found  in  the  eastern  paila 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

These  birds  do  not  conSne  themselves  to  any  paitienlar  food,  but  eat  com, 
berries,  grapes,  barley,  tadpoles,  young  frogs,  and  lizards.     Their  favorite 


food,  however,  ia  the  pecan  out,  and  acora.  Where  there  is  an  abundant 
crop  of  acorns,  there  numeroui  flocks  of  turkeys  may  be  expected.  In  the 
fall,  they  direct  their  courses  in  fast  numbers  to  the  rich  lands  on  the  bof* 
ders  of'the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. ,  The  males  and  females  travel  separately, 
but  all  iiL  the  same  directAa.;  Before  crossing  a  river,  they  assemble  on  the 
highest  eminences,  and  remain  there  as  if  in  coDsutiation  for  a  day  or  two, 
Ai  length,  aftet  due  preparation,  the  leader  gives  a  signal  note,  and  they  all 
wing  their  w3y  to  the  opposite  shore.  Some  of  the  young  and  weak  fall 
into  the  water,  and  are  obliged  to  swim  for  their  lives,  using  all  the  means 
in  their  power,  and  the  most  violent  exertion,  to  reach  the  shore.    Many, 
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howercT,  perish  io  the  anempt.  Ii  i*  obserred  that,  af^Pt  ih«9e  joarneys,  the 
turkeys  are  so  faipilisr,  that  they  feHrleasly  eoter  the  plamationB  ia  search 
of  food.  Great  numberE  are  killed  at  this  time,  and  kept  in  a  frozen  state 
to  be  sent  to  distant  markets. 

They  begin  to  build  in  April ;  the  nest  is  very  simple  in  constrnction,  being 
only  composed  of  a  few  dried  leaves.  The  female  lays  sometimes  twenty, 
but  more  usually  nine  or  fifteen  eggs,  which  are  while,  spotted  with  brown. 
Wild  turkeys  are  very  tenacioas  of  their  feeding  grounds,  as  well  as  of  the 
Irees  on  which  they  hare  once  roosted.  Flocks  hare  been  kntnrn  to  resort 
to  one  spot  for  a  saccession  of  years,  and  to  relurn  after  a  distant  emigration 
in  search  of  food.  They  roost  on  a  point  of  land  jutting  into  a  rirer  where 
there  are  large  trees  in  great  numbers.  When  they  are  all  quiet  for  the 
night,  they  are  very  easily  shot ;  and  an  experienced  hunter  may  secnre  near- 
ly the  whole  flock,  as  the  turkeys,  fancying  themselves  secure  when  at 
roost,  are  not  alarmed  by  either  the  sportsman  or  his  gun. 


The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey  is  of  excellent  flavor,  being  more  delicate  and 
jaicy  than  that  of  the  domestic  turkey ;  the  Indians  value  it  so  highly,  thai 
ibey  term  it,  when  roasted,  "  the  wliiie  man's  dtsh." 

The  male  of  the  wild  turkey  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length  ;  the  female  is 
noly  three  feet  and  a  quarter  long.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  very  bril* 
liant,  and  of  a  variety  of  hues ;  that  of  the  female  is  not  as  beautiful.  When 
Btnitting  abroad  and  displaying  himself,  this  bird  has  a  very  stately  and 
handsome  appearance,  and  appears  to  be  quite  sensible  of  the  admiration  he 

A  new  species,  called  the  ocetlated  turkey,  has  been  discovered  in  Hondu- 
ras, which  is  of  a  smaller  size  and  of  more  brilliant  plumage  than  the  mrkey 
of  the  United  States.    It  has  small  ocellated  spots  on  the  tail. 
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THE    PINTADO,    OK    GUINEA    HEH.i 


la  about  ihe  size  of  a  commoD  hen,  liut,  aa  it  is  sappoited  od  longer  legs,  it 
looks  mach  larger.  It  has  a  round  back,  with  a  tail  turned  downwards  like 
a  partridge.  The  bead  u  <»)Tered  with  a  kind  of  casque ;  and  the  whole  pin- 
mage  is  black  or  ^rk  grey,  speckled  with  white  spots.  Ii  has  wattles  under 
the  bill,  which  do  not  proceed  from  the  lower  chap,  as  in  cocks,  btit  from 
the  upper,  which  gives  it  a  very  peculiar  air ;  white  its  restless  gait,  and 
odd  chuckling  sound,  distinguish  it  sufficiently  bom  all  other  birds  what- 
ever. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  we  find  it  in  different 
countries  called  by  difiereni  names,  from  the  place  whence  they  had  it.  We 
have  given  it  the  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  from  whence  probably  it  was 
first  brought,  and  where  it  is  slili  found  in  a  wild  stele.  Among  the  Ro> 
mans  they  were  in  high  repute  for  the  table,  and,  being  scarce,  were  sold  at 
a  great  price. 

In  many  parts  of  their  native  country  they  are  seen  in  vast  flocks  together, 
feeding  their  young,  and  leading  them  in  quest  of  food.  All  their  habits  are 
like  those  of  the  poultry  kind,  and  they  agree  in  every  other  respect,  except 
that  the  male  and  female  are  so  much  alike,  that  they  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished asunder.  The  principal  distinction  is  in  the  wattles  ;  those  of  the 
cock  being  of  a  hluish  cast,  wjjile  those  of  the  female  incline  to  red.  Theii 
eggs,  like  their  bodies,  are  speckled;  in  our  climate  they  lay  hut  five  or  sis 
in  a  season  ;  builhey  are  far  more  prolific  in  their  sultry  regions  at  home. 

There  is  a  species  of  this  bird  with  a  very  heautirut  crest.  There  are  also 
some  other  varieties,  which  it  would  he  tedious  to  describe. 


>  Numida  meleagrif,  Lin,  The  genua  Numiila  hoi  Ihe  bill  shdrt.  thick,  uehcd,  tbe 
Laar  eoTered  with  a  «Brt«d  menibranc,  >nd  a  carunculaled  Bslllr  hanging  from  the  under 
maodible  ;  noslrila  ■ituatid  in  Ihe  cere,  diridcd  b;  a  canilai^,  head  naked  or  reatheied, 
llie  crown  vith  a  mllous  bam  or  creil ;  larsus  aniooth ;  Ihe  three  fore  toes  oniled  by  mem- 
branes ;  bind  toe  joiiud  on  the  larsui ;  tail  short ;  l>eal  down. 
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THE    WOOD    GROUSE! 


Ib  about  the  size  of  a  tuikey,  and  frequently  weighs  near  fourieen  pcHmda; 
but  the  female  is  much  smaller.  The  head  and  neck  are  ash  color,  crossed 
wWi  black  lines ;  the  body  and  wings  chesnut  brown,  and  the  breast  of  a 
very  glossy  blackish  green.  The  legs  are  strong,  and  corered  with  brown 
feathers.  The  plumage  of  the  female  diSers  from  thU  description,  it  being 
red  about  the  throat,  and  having  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  crossed  with  red 
and  black  bars ;  the  belly  baired  with  orange  and  black,  with  the  lips  of  the 
feathers  while,  as  are  also  the  tips  of  the  shoulders. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  forest,  attaches  himself  principally  to 
the  Dak  and  the  pine  tree ;  the  cones  of  the  latter  Berfing  for  his  food,  mi 
the  thick  boughs  for  a  habitation.    He  feeds  also  on  ants'  egga;  which  teem 

IS  tctrae  hu  lb?  bill  short,  thick,  arched  ibon. 

p,  biM  nnked ;  nutrili  basal,  half  doMd,  vith  u 

onnrelodbyBi     " '     '  "  ■    ■      ■- 

maijrioed  with  ^periiics. 
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a  high  delicacy  to  all  hirds  of  the  poultry  kind ;  Granherries  are  likewise 
often  found  in  his  crop.  The  female  is  much  less  than  her  mate,  and  en- 
tirely unlike  him  in  plumage,  so  that  she  might  he  mistaken  for  a  hird  of 
another  species.  She  seldom  lays  more  than  six  or  seven  eggs,  which  are 
white,  marked  with  yellow,  of  the  size  of  a  common  hen*8  egg.  She  gene- 
rally lays  them  in  a  dry  place  and  mossy  ground ;  and  when  she  is  obliged, 
during  the  time  of  incubation,  to  leave  her  nest  in  quest  of  food,  she  covers 
them  up  so  artfully  with  moss  or  dry  leaves,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  them. 

As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are  seen  running  with  ex- 
treme agility  after  the  mother,  though  sometimes  they  are  not  entirely  dis- 
engaged from  the  shell.  They  soon  come  to  perfection ;  they  are  a  hardy 
bird ;  their  food  lies  every  where  before  them,  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
should  increase  in  great  abundance.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  their  num- 
bers are  thinned  by  rapacious  birds  and  beasts  of  erery  kind,  and  still  more 
by  their  own  salacious  contests.  At  sunrise  and  setting,  during  this  season, 
the  male  may  be  seen  extremely  active  upon  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
a  pine  tree ;  his  tail  raised  and  expanded  like  a  fan,  his  wings  drooping,  his 
neck  stretched  out,  and  his  head  swoln  and  red.  His  cry  upon  this  occasion 
is  a  kind  of  loud  explosion,  followed  by  a  noise  like  the  whetting  of  a  scythe. 
While  imder  this  influence,  they  fight  each  other  like. game-cocks ;  and  are 
so  inattentive  to  their  own  safety,  that  it  Qften  happens  that  twa  or  three  of 
them  are  killed  at  a  shot.  It  is  probable  that,  in  these  contests,  the  bird 
which  comes  off  victorious  takes  possession  of  the  female  seraglio,  as  it  is 
certain  they  have  no  faithful  attachments.  This  species  was  once  not  un- 
common in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  extinct  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland.  The  last  Scotch  specimen  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
about  fifty  years  ago ;  and  Ireland  had  previously  ceased  to  possess  the  cock 
of  the  wood* 
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THE    BLACK    GROUSE,    OR    BLACK    COCK,' 

Is  much  more  common.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  most 
of  the  moon  in  the  north  of  England,  Walea,  and  Scotland.  Its  name 
almost  furoiekes  its  descriplioQ,  aioee  the  whole  body  is  black,  which,  kow> 
OTer,  b  iridescent,  and  in  some  positions  of  the  light,  it  shows  a  beantifol 
purple;  but  it  has  a oolher  remarkable  characteristic,  which  is,  that  its  tail 
ii  forked.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  common  fowl,  and  is  in  length  &om 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  inches.  At  th,e  breeding  seasoa  their  contests 
are  BO  furious,  that  in  Courland,  Livonia,  &c.,  it  is  a  common  method  of 
taking  ihem,  to  assemble  them  together,  by  imitating  the  crowing  of  ablack 
cock,  and  by  having  a  figure  prepared  to  imitate  that  animal  in  all  its  mo- 
tioni.    The  grouse,  being  collected  in  raat  ntunbers  fiom  all  parts,  atei 


into  a  bloody  contest ;  when  the  combatants  are  so  htent  upon  each  other's 
destruction,  that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers,  and  may  eren  be 
knocked  down  with  a  stick.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  apecies  with  a  plain 
tail. 

<  Tttraa  Uleix,  Lik. 
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THE    RED    GROUSE,    OR    HOOR    COCK, 


Is  also  ibandoDt  in  Great  Britain,  where  are  alio  found  the  ptarmigaa,  or 
white  grouse.  The  hazel  and  piniailsd  grouse  are  found  in  different  porta  of 
Europe. 


THE    RUFFED    GROUSE. i 


This  welt  known  American  bird  ii  called  partridgt,  in  the  New  England 

states,  and  pheasant  at  the  south,  although  neither  the  partridge  nor  ptieaa- 

'  Tttrao  laahMia,  Lm. 
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ant  is  found  in  America.  The  ruffed  grouse  is  known  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  the  United  States,  and  appears  to  inhabit  a  very  extensive  rauge  of 
country.  Its  favorite  places  of  resort  are  high  mountains  covered  with  the 
balsam,  pine,  hemlock,  and  such  like  evergreens.  Unlike  the  pinnated 
grouse,  it  always  prefers  the  woods ;  is  seldom  or  never  found  in  open  plains ; 
but  loves  the  pine  sheltered  declivities  of  mountains  near  streams  of  water. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Florida,  they  are  very  seldom 
observed ;  but  as  we  advance  inland  to  the  mountains,  they  again  make 
their  appearance. 

The  manners  of  the  ruffed  grouse  are  solitary;  they  are  seldom  found  in 
coveys  of  more  ihan  four  or  five  together,  and  more  usually  in  pairs  or  singly. 
They  leave  the  woods  early  in  the  morning,  and  seek  the  path  or  road,  to 
pick  up  gravel,  and  glean  among  the  droppings  of  the  horses.  If  the  weather 
be  foggy  or  lowering,  they  are  sure  of  being  found  in  such  situations.  They 
generally  move^along  with  gregit  stateline^  their  broad  fan-like  tail  spread 
out.  The  drumming,  t(i  it  iw  generally  called,  of  the  pheasant,  is  another 
singularity  of  this  species.  This  is  performed  by  the  male  alone.  It  is  a 
kind  of  thump,  like  that  produced  by  two  fullblown  ox  bladders  being  struck 
together ;  the  strokes  at  first  are  low  and  distinct,  but  gradually  increase  in 
rapidity  till  they  run  into  each  other.  This  may  be  heard  half  a  mile  ofiT, 
and  is  produced  in  the  following  manner. — The  bird  standing  on  an  old  pros- 
trate log,  lowers  his  wings,  erects  his  tail,  contracts  his  throat,  elevates  the 
two  tufts  of  feathers  on  his  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  turkey  cock,  strutting  and  wheeling  about  with  great 
stateliness.  After  a  few  manoeuvres  of  this  kind,  he  begins  to  strike  with 
his  stiffened  wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which  become  more  and 
more  rapid  as  has  been  described.  This  is  most  common  in  the  morning 
and  evening ;  and  by  this  means  the  gunner  is  led  to  4he  place  of  his  re- 
treat. 

The  bird  springs  within  a  few  yards,  with  a  loud  whizzing  sound,  and 
flies  with  great  vigor  through  the  woods  beyond  reach  of  view  before  it 
alights.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  grapes,  and  eat  chesnuts, 
blackberries,  and  ants.  In  the  fall  they  feed  on  whortleberries  and  partridge 
berries,  the  last  of  which  give  their  flesh  a  peculiar  and  delicate  flavor. 
During  winter  they  eat  4he  buds  of  the  alder  and  laurel.  At  this  time  their 
flesh  is  unwholesome. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  eighteen  inches  long.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  of  a  bright  rust  color,  marked  with  spots  of  white.  The  under  parts  are 
white,  and  the  tail  beautifully  marked  with  black.  There  is  a  tuft  of  large 
black  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which  it  occasionally  raises. 
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THE    PINNATED    GROUSE,    OR     HEATH    HEN,* 


Is  the  indiTidnal  koown  by  the  general  name  of  grouse  m  New  England. 
Open  dry  plains,  thinly  inierspersed  with  irees,  or  partially  overgrown  with 
sbiub  oaks,  are  bis  (avoriie  haunts.  Accordingly  he  is  found  on  the  plains 
in  New  Jereey,  in  the  barrens  of  Kentucky,  on  the  bushy  plains  of  Long 
Island,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  territory,  and 
Upper  Louisiana ;  and,  according  to  the  late  Goremor  Lewis,  on  the  vast 
plainsof  the  Columbia,  They  dislike  marshes  and  watery  places.  Their 
great  inducement  in  frequenting  these  plains,  is  probably  the  small  acoro  of 
the  shrub  oak,  the  strawberries,  wbortlGberries,  and  partridge  berries,  with 
which  they  abound,  aod  which  constitute  their  principal  food. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  relative  to  these  birds,  is  the  two 
extraordinary  bags  of  sktn  which  mark  the  neck  of  the  male,  and"  which  no 
writer  has  yet  described.  These  appear  to  be  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  gullet,  and  the  outer  skin  of  the  neck,  which  hang  loose  ^hen  the  bird 
is  at  rest  or  flying.  But  when  these  are  inflated,  ibey  very  much  reBcmhle 
a  fully  ripe  orange.  By  means  of  these,  he  is  enabled  .to  produce  a  booming 
sound,  which  consists  of  three  notes,  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  night 
hawk.  While  uttering  these,  the  bird  exhibits  all  the  gesticulations  of  the 
turkey  cock ;  erecting  and  fluttering  his  neck  wings,  wheeling  and  passing 
before  the  females,  and  close  before  his  fellows,  as  in  deflance.  Now  and 
then  are  heard  some  rapid  cackling  notes,  not  tmlike  that  of  some  person 
tickled  to  excessive  laughter;  in  short,  no  one  can  listen  to  them  without 
feeling  disposed  to  laugb. 

Fresh  ploughed  fields  are  sure  to  be  visited  by  these  birds  every  morniDg. 
On  one  of  these,  says  Wilson,  I  counted  seventeen  males,  making  such  a 

•  ntrao  cupide.  Lib. 
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continued  noise,  as  migfal  have  been  beard  a  mile  off.  Wlten  snow  comes, 
they  become  half  domesticated,  vkit  the  bams,  and  farmboasea,  and  mix 
with  the  poultry.  Great  numbers  are  then  taken  in  traps.  TUeirnesta  are 
built  on  the  ground,  formed  with  little  art,  and  few  materlah. 

The  pinnated  grouse  Is  nineteen  inches  long,  and,  when  in  good  order, 
weighs  three  pounds  and  a  half.  There  are  small  wings  on  each  side  of  ibe 
neck,  whose  upper  parts  are  mottled  transversely  with  black,  brown,  and 
iriiite.  Over  the  eye  ia  a  semicircular  comb  of  rich  orange.  The  bremst 
and  belly  are  white,  marked  with  brown. 


THE  DUSKY  GROUSE" 
In  size  and  color,  may  be  compared  with  the  black  grouse  of  Europe.  A 
specimen  was  killed  by  an  exploring  party  under  Major  Long,  in  1630,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  chain  which  divides  the  Mississippi  from  the  waters  iriiich 
flow  toward  the  Pacific.  When  the  bird  flew,  ii  uttered  a  cackling  note, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  domestic  fowl.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage 
in  the  female  is  blackish  brown ;  that  of  the  mate  is  entirely  black. 


THE    SHARP-TAILED    GROUSE^ 


Was  first  met  with  by  the  lamented  Governor  Lewis,  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Missouri.  It  is  said  to  be  the  inhabiianl  of  the  great  plains  of  the 
Columbia.  The  expedition  under  Major  Long  brought  a  specimen,  now  in 
the  museum  at  Philadelphia.    This  bird  is  never  seen  in  any  of  the  Atlantic 

'  Titrao  i>Iikvtv$,Sai.  >  Tdrao  jAanaiteUia,  Lia. 
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states,  (bough  nuraerouain  highttonhemlatitudea.  It  mhftbito  theuDculti- 
vaied  lands  aear  the  soutberD  parts  of  tljidson's  Bay.  It  isiomeiimeafauBd 
near  Lake  Superior  in  the  spring. 

The  sharp-tailed  grouse  is  very  shy  and  «diiary  id  summer,  but  liTes  in 
flocks  during  winter.  Tbeir  faTorite  places  of  resort  are  the  juniper  plains, 
where  the  buds  of  juniper  buahes  constitute  their  favorite  food.  They  fre- 
quent the  woods  as  well  as  the  plains;  sometimea  feeding  on  berries,  and 
EOmetiraes  on  the  tops  of  evergreen,  poplar,  and  birch  trees.  They  breed  on 
the  ground,  near  low  bushes  i  the  nest  is  composed  of  grass  and  lined  with 
feathers.  Their  Besh  is  excellent  eating.  One  of  these  biida  will  some- 
linies  weigh  upwards  of  two  pounds.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is 
a  mixture  of  white  and  rualy  on  a  glossy  blacli iah  grouod ;  the  fealheit  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  tipped  wiih  white. 

The  other  American  birds  of  this  family  are,  the  apotled  grouse,  and  the 
cock  of  the  plains. 


THE    PARTRIDGE. » 


Tms  bird  is  about  thirteen  inches  in  length.  The  general  color  of  its 
plumage  is  brown  and  ash,  elegantly  mixed  with  black ;  each  feather  ia 
streaked  down  the  middle  with  buff  color ;  the  sides  of  the  bead  are  tawny; 
the  eyes  arc  hazel,  and  under  each  eye  there  is  a  small  saEfron-cotored  spot, 

I  Perdix  an«rta,  Lath.     The  gtam  perdii,  bu 
■kcd  J  appM  niandi' '         '    '  ... 

ileral,  hair  dosed  h' 

rounded  and  ilBnling 


■  ttraa  anerta.  Lath.  Ihe  ^tanaperdir,  bu  tae  Dili  soon,  comprnBea,  stoul,  base 
naked  ;  uppri  mandible  arched,  cnnvei,  atrongly  curi«d  tawards  the  lip!  DOtuili  bi«al, 
lalenl,  hair  doted  hv  an  arched  and  naked  membnine;  Ihe  three  anterior  tac9  uoiled  bf 
Ibe  Drat  joinl ;  tail  compoHd  oreighiMn,  or  of  foarleen  fnlhen,  ihpn, 
anting  downvudi;  wing*  thoTt. 


'. 
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which  has  a  granulated  appearance,  and  between  the  eye  and  the  ear  is  a 
naked  akin  of  a  bright  scarlet,  which  is  not  very  conspicuous  but  in  old 
birds ;  on  the  breast  there  is  a  crescent  of  a  deep  chesnut  color ;  the  tail  is 
short ;  the  legs  are  of  a  greenish  white,  and  are  furnished  with  a  small  knob 
behind.  The  bill  is  of  a  light  brown.  The  female  has  no  crescoit  on  the 
breast,  and  her  colors  in  general  are  not  so  distinct  and  bright  as  those  of 
the  male.  There  are  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  a  covey ;  and  if  unmo- 
lested, they  live  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 

This  bird  is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  The  manners  of  the 
partridge,  in  most  circumstances,  resemble  all  those  of  poultry  in  general ; 
but  their  cunning  and  instinct  seem  superior  to  those  of  the  larger  kinds. 
Perhaps,  as  they  live  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  their  enemies,  they  have 
more  frequent  occasion  to  put  their  little  arts  in  practice,  and  learn,  by 
habit,  the  means  of  evasion  or  safety.  The  affection  of  the  female  for  her 
young  is  peculiarly  strong  and  lively;  she  is  greatly  assisted  in  the  care  of 
rearing  them  by  her  mate;  they  lead  them  out  in  common,  call  them 
together,  point  out  to  them  their  proper  food,  and  assist  them  in  finding  it, 
by  scratching  the  ground  with  their  feet.  They  frequently  sit  close  by  each 
other,  covering  their  young  with  ^eir  wings,  like  the  hen ;  in  this  situation 
they  are  not  easily  flushed ;  but  when,  at  length,  they  are  compelled  to  move, 
the  male  employs  many  interesting  stratagems,  such  as  fluttering  along  the 
ground,  hanging  his  wings,  and  feigning  to  be  wounded,  in  order  to  attract 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  afibrd  to  the  female  an  opportunity  to  escape 
with  her  infant  brood.  Partridges,  though  tamed  when  young,  will  almost 
invariably  return  to  the  wild  state. 


'    THE    EUROPEAN    QUAIL* 

Is  about  half  the  size  of  a  partridge.  Its  flesh  is  a  great  delicacy.  The 
feathers  of  the  head  are  black,  edged  with  rusty  brown ;  the  breast  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish  red,  spotted  with  black ;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  marked 
with  lines  of  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  hue. 

The  quail  is  by  all  known  to  be  a  bird  of  passage ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider 
its  heavy  manner  of  flying,  and  its  dearth  of  plumage,  with  respect  to  its 
corpulence,  we  shall  be  surprised  how  a  bird  so  apparently  ill  qualified  for 
migration  should  take  such  extensive  journeys.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
certain.  "  When  we  sailed  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria,"  says  Bellonius, 
'*  about  autumn,  many  quails,  flying  from  the  north  to  the  south,  were  taken 
in  our  ship ;  and  sailing  at  spring  time  the  contrary  way,  from  the  south  to 
the  north,  I  observed  them  on  their  return,  when  many  of  them  were  taken 
in  the  same  manner."    This  account  is  confirmed  by  many  others ;  who 

^  PerdixoohtmUf  hArrm, 
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iTer,  that  they  choose  a  north  wind  for  these  adventores;  the  south  heing 
▼ery  unfayorable,  As  it  retards  their  flight,  by  moistening  their  plumage* 
They  then  fly  two  by. two;  continuing,  when  their  vray  lies  over  land,  to  go 
Dsster  by  night  than  by  day ;  and  to  fly  very  high,  to  avoid  being  surprised, 
or  set  upon  by  birds  of  prey.  On  the  western  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  on  the  shores  of  Provence,  such  prodigious  flights  have  appear- 
ed that  a  hundred  thousand  have  been  taken  in  a  day  within  the  space  of 
four  or  five  miles.  It  is  now,  however,  asserted  by  some,  that  the  quail 
only  migrates  from  one  province  of  a  country  to  another.  For  instance, 
that  in  England  they  fly  from  the  inland  counties  to  those  bordering  on  thcf^ 
sea,  and  continue  there  all  the  winter. 

These  birds  are  much  less  prolific  than  the  partridge ;  seldom  laying  more 
than  six  or  seven  whitish  eggs ;  marked  with  ragged,  rust-colored  spots. 
Quail  fighting  was  a  favorite  amusement  among  the  Athenians ;  they  ab- 
stained from  the  flesh  of  this  bird,  deeming  it  unwholesome,  as  supposing 
that  it  fed  upon  the  white  hellebore ;  but  they  reared  great  numbers  of 
them,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  fight ;  and  staked  sums  of  money 
upon  them  as  we  do  with  cocks,  upon  the  success  of  the  combat.  The  same 
practice  is  at  this  day  carried  on  in  China  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 


THEAMERICAN    QUAIL,l 

Called  partridge  in  the  southern  states,  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  and  it  has  been  seen  in  the  interior 
of  Louisiana.  These  birds  rarely  frequent  the  forest,  and  are  most  nume- 
rous in  the  vicinity  of  well  cultivated  plantations,  where  thete  is  plenty  of 
grain.  They  however  occasionally  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  perching  on  the 
branches,  or  secreting  among  the  brushwood ;  but  are  found  most  usually 
in  open  fields  or  along  fences  sheltered  by  thickets  of  brier.  In  wfhter, 
they  approach  the  barns  and  sometimes  mix  with  the  poultry.  At  this  time 
great  numbers  of  them  are  shot  and  taken  in  traps. 

The  quail  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  a  thick  tuft  of 
grass  that  shelters  and  conceals  it.  The  materials  are  leaves  and  fine  dry 
grass.  It  is  well  covered  above,  and  an  opening  left  for  entrance.  The 
young  are  guided  by  their  mother's  voice,  which  resembles  that  of  a  young 
chicken,  and  sheltered  by  her  wings  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
domestic  fowl.  In  this  situation,  should  the  timid  little  family  be  unexpect- 
edly surprised,  the  utmost  alarm  and  constematioxi  instantly  prevail.    The 

mother  throws  herself  in  the  path,  fluttering  along  and  beating  the  ground 

~ '      —  --^— — ^^  , 

>  Perdix  VirginUma,  Lath. 
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with  her  -mngt,  aa  if  sorely  wounded ;  usinf  every  utifice  she  is  misOcH 
of,  to  entice  the  paaseogei  in  pursuit  of  herself,  vLtering  at  the  same  time 
pecuhar  notes  of  alarm  well  understood  by  the  young,  who  dive  separately 
among  the  grass,  and  secrete  themselves  till  the  danger  is  orer;  uid  the 
parent,  having  decoyed  the  pursuer  to  a  eafe  diitance,  returns  byadimiious 
route  10  collect  and  lead  them  off. 

In  the  fall,  the  quails  associate  in  floeJH  or  coveys,  of  four  or  fire  and 
thirty.  At  this  time  the  notes  of  the  male  are  frequent,  loud,  and  distinct. 
His  eomiDon  call  cotisists  of  two  notes,  and  ia  similar  to  the  sound  produced 
by  pionouncing  ths  words  "  Bob  White."  This  call  may  be  imitated  by 
whistling,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  itself,  and  bring  it  near.  While  attering 
this,  the  bird  ia  usually  perched  on  the  rail  of  a  fence  or  on  a  low  limb  of  an 


vpple  tree,  where  he  will  sometimes  sit,  repeating,  at  short  Interrals,  "  Bob 
White,"  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,   . 

The  food  of  the  panrldge  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  insects,  and  berries  of 
variODs  kinds.  Huckwheat  and  Indian  corn  are  particular  favorites,  lliey 
Tooat  at  night  in  the  middle  of  a  field  on  high  ground.  They  fly  with  t 
,  loud  whizzing  sound,  occasioned  by  the  shortness,  concavity,  and  rapid  mo- 
tion of  their  wings,  and  the  comparative  weight  of  their  bodies.  The  flesh 
is  peculiarly  white,  tender,  and  delicate. 

The  quail  is  nine  inches  long.  It  is  of  a  red  brown  color,  sprinkled  widi 
black.  The  under  parts  are  white,  spotted  with  black,  end  the  sides  of  the 
neck  spotted  with  white. 


ATE5-QUAIL...SCREAHEB. 
THE    CALIFORNIAN    QUAIL.' 


Thb  general  color  of  the  upper  pert  of  the  body  tnd  wings  in  iheCalifor- 
nion  quail,  is  of  a  dusky  broim,  Assuming  a  leaden  of  slaty  tinge  on  the 
tail,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast,  upon  wbich  it  adTBDces  in  the  form 
of  a  broad  band.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  of  a  miied  ash  gray,  and  the 
biudei  part  blackish  brown. 


OEDEE    XI.-ALECTORIDES. 

Birds  of  this  oider  have  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  or  the  same  teogth ; 
strong,  robust,  upper  mandible  convex,  and  often  hooked  at  the  point ;  tanus 
king  and  slender ;  three  toes  before  and  one  bebind ;  the  hind  toe  artictllaled 
higher  up  than  those  before. 

THE    HORNED    SCREAMERS 

la  a  native  of  Brazil.    This  is  a  waler-fowl  of  the  rapacious  kind,  and  big- 
ger than  a  swan.    The  head,  which  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  body, -bean 

'  Perdix  catijbmicai  Lath- 

'  PalameiUa  corn-ula,  La^h,  The  gtaas  palamedea  haa  the  bill  short,  conico-conTei, 
niDch  carred  il  Ihc  point,  campressed  Ihroughout  its  Irnitlh ;  nual  fuimw  iarge;  bead 
■tnall,  coirred  wilh  itown,  and  munnd  vilhK  ilendcr  fleiihle  hom;  noslrils  remote  frODl 
ihe  bBH  of  the  bill.  Uleral,  oral,  open  ;  tt^a  short,  thick  ;  loes  Tery  long,  the  Istenl  con. 
ncded  witb  the  inlennedtDte  bj  a  ihort  incinbrB»;   iringa  ample,  and  ipurs  oa  iIm 
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a  black  bill,  which  is  not  above  two  inches  long ;  but  what  distinguishes  it 
in  particular  is  a  horn  growing  from  the  forehead  as  long  as  the  bill,  and 
bending  forward  like  that  of  the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  ancients.  This 
horn  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  as  round  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe, 
and  of  an  ivory  color.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instrument  of  battle  this 
formidable  bird  carries ;  it  seems  to  be  armed  at  all  points ;  for  at  the  fore- 
part of  each  wing,  at  the  second  joint,  spring  two  straight  triangular  spors, 
abont  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger ;  the  foremost  of  these  goads  or  spurs  is 
above  an  inch  long ;  the  hinder  is  shorter,  and  both  of  a  dusky  color.  The 
claws  also  are  long  and  sharp;  the  color  is  a  mixed  black,  gray,  and  white, 
with  a  little  yellow  in  some  places ;  and  they  make  a  very  loud  noise,  often 
repeating  the  notes  loyAu,  wyku.  They  are  never  found  alone,  but  always  in 
pairs ;  the  cock  and  hen  prowl  together ;  and  their  fidelity  is  said  to  be  such, 
that  when  one  dies,  the  other  never  departs  from  the  carcass,  but  dies  with 
its  companion.  It  makes  its  nest  of  clay,  near  the  bodies  of  trees,  upon  the 
ground,  of  the  shape  of  an  oven.  There  is  another  species  of  screamer, 
which  is  crested  and  without  the  horn. 


ORDER    XII.— CURSORES. 

Bians  of  this  order  have  the  bill  middle  sized,  or  short ;  legs  long,  naked 
above  the  knee ;  and  with  only  two  or  three  toes,  directed  forward.  These 
birds  live  always  in  the  fields,  and  most  frequently  in  desart  places  remote 
from  woods. 

« 

THE    OSTRICHi 

Is  generally  considered  as  the  largest  of  birds,  but  its  size  serves  to  deprive 
it  of  the  principal  excellence  of  this  class  of  animals,  the  power  of  flying. 
The  medium  weight  of  this  bird  may  be  estimated  at  seventy-five  or  eighty 
pounds,  a  weight  which  would  require  an  immense  power  of  wing  to  elevate 
into  the  atmosphere ;  and  hence  all  those  of  the  feathered  kind  which  ap- 
proach to  the  size  of  the  ostrich,  such  as  the  touyou,  the  cassowary,  the 
dodo,  neither  possess,  nor  can  possess,  the  faculty  of  flight.  The  bead  and 
bill  of  the  ostrich  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  duck ;  and  the  neck  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  swan,  but  that  it  is  much  longer;  the  legs  and 
thighs  resemble  those  of  a  hen;  though  the  whole  appearance  at  a  distance 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a  camel ;  it  is  usually  seven  feet  high 


1  Struthio  cmnelus^  Lin.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus..  Its  characteristics 
abiU  obtuse,  straight,  depressed  at  the  tip,  which  is  rounded  and  unguiculaied ;  maxwli- 
bles  eaual  and  flexible ;  nostrils  near  the  middle  of  the  bill :  legs  very  long,  robust,  and 
muscular,  with  only  two  strong  toes  directed  forward,  but  the  inner  much  sluirtcr  tbAO  the 
outer ;  the  former  provided  with  a  large  and  blunt  claw,  the  latter  clawless ;  tibia  verj 
fieshy  to  the  knee  ;  wings  unfit  for  flight,  being  composed  of  long,  soft,  and  flexible  fea- 
thers, and  armed  with  a  double  spur. 
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from  the  lop  of  the  bead  to  the  ground ;  but  from  the  back  it  is  only  Todt  ; 
BO  thai  the  head  and  Deck  aie  above  three  feet  long.  Some  reach  the  height 
of  nine  feet.  From  ibe  lop  of  the  head  to  the  runip,  when  the  neck  is 
stretched  out  in  a  right  line,  il  is  six  feel  long,  and  the  tail  ia  about  a  foot 
more.  Oneof  tbe  wings,  without  the  feathers,  is  a  foot  and  a  half;  and 
being  stretched  out,  with  the  fealhers,  is  three  feet. 


The  plumage  is  much  alike  in  all;  that  is,  generally  black  and  white; 
though  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  gray.  The  gteateat  feathers  are  at  the 
extremities  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  the  largest  are  generally  white.  The 
ne:[i  row  is  black  aod  white;  and  of  the  small  feathers  on  the  back  and 
belly,  some  are  white  and  others  black.  There  are  no  feathers  on  the  sides, 
□or  yet  on  the  thighs,  nor  under  the  wings.  The  lower  port  of  the  neck, 
about  half  way,  is  covered  with  still  smaller  feathers  than  those  on  the  bell); 
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and  back ;  and  those,  like  the  fonner,  also  are  of  different  eolors.    The  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  covered  with  hair. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing  there  is  a  kind  of  spur,  almost  like  the  quill  of  a 
porcupine.  It  is  an  inch  long,  being  hollow,  and  of  a  homy  substance. 
There  are  two  of  these  on  each  wing ;  the  largest  of  which  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a  foot  lower.  The  neck 
seems  to  be  more  slender  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  birds,  from  its  not 
being  furnished  with  feathers. 

The  thighs  are  very  fleshy  and  large,  being  covered  with  a  white  skin, 
inclining  to  redness,  and  wrinkled  in  the  manner  of  a  net,  whose  meshes 
will  admit  the  end  of  a  finger.  Some  have  very  small  feathers  here  and 
there  on  the  thighs ;  and  others  again  have  neither  feathers  nor  wrinkles. 
The  legs  are  covered  before  with  scales.  The  end  of  the  foot  is  cloven,  and 
has  two  very  large  toes,  which,  like  the  leg,  are  covered  with  scales.  These 
toes  are  of  equal  sizes.  The  largest,  which  is  on  the  inside,  is  seven  inches 
long,  including  the  claw,  which  is  near  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  almost  as  broad.  The  other  toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  is  without 
a  claw. 

The  ostrich  is  a.  native  only  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
and  has  never  bred  out  of  those  countries  which  first  produced  it.  Thou^, 
however,  the  climate  of  France  be  much  less  warm  than  that  of  Barbary, 
yet  some  ostriches  have  been  known  to  lay  in  the  royal  menagerie  at  Ver^ 
sailles ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  have  in  vain  attempted  to  make 
these  eggs  produce  by  an  artificial  process.  This  bird,  so  disqualified  for 
society  With  man,  inhabits,  from  preference,  the  most  solitary  and  horrid 
deserts,  where  there  are  few  vegetables  to  clothe  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  where  the  rain  never  comes  to  refresh  it.  The  Arabians  assert  that  the 
ostrich  never  drinks;  and  the  place  of  its  habitation  seems  to  confirm  the 
assertion.  In  these  formidable  regions  ostriches  are  seen  in  large  flocks, 
which  to  the  distant  spectator  appear  like  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  have 
often  alarmed  a  whole  caravan.  There  is  no  desert,  how  barren  soever,  but 
is  capable  of  supplying  these  animals  with  provision ;  they  eat  almost  every 
thing;  and  these  barren  tracts  are  thus  doubly  grateful,  as  they  affiird  both 
food  and  security.  In  Southern  Africa  they  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
farmers,  as  they  will  destroy  a  field  of  wheat  so  effectually  as  not  to  leave 
a  single  ear  behind;  and  this  operation  they  perform  without  danger  to 
themselves,  as  they  are  so  vigilant  and  so  swift,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  shot  at  them.  The  ostrich  is  of  all  animals  the  most  voracious.  It 
will  devour  leather,  grass,  hair,  iron,  stones,  or  any  thing. that  is  given. 
Nor  are  its  powers  of  digestion  less  in  such  things  as  are  digestible.  Those 
substances  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  cannot  soften,  pass  whole ;  so 
that  glass,  stones,  or  iron,  are  excluded  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  de* 
voured.  All  metals,  indeed,  which  are  swallowed  by  any  animal,  lose  a 
part  of  their  weight,  and  often  the  extremities  of  their  figure,  from  tke 
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action  of  the  jtiices  of  the  stomach  upon  their  surface.  A  quarter  pifitole, 
which  was  swallowed  by  a  duck,  lost  seven  grains  of  its  weight  in  the 
gizzard  before  it  was  voided ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  still  greater  diminu- 
tion of  weight  would  happen  in  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich.  Considered  in 
this  light,  therefore,  this  animal  may  be  said  to  digest  iron ;  but  such  sub- 
stances seldom  remain  long  enough  in  the  stomach  of  any  animal  to  undergo 
so  tedious  a  dissolution.'  The  ostrich  lays  very  large  eggs,  some  of  them 
being  above  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  above  five  pounds. 
These  eggs  have  a  very  hard  shell,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
crocodile,  except  that  those  of  the  latter  are  less  and  rounder.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  these  eggs  often  contain  a  number  of  smaU,  exceedingly  hard, 
oval-shaped  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea,  and  of  a  yellow 
color.    They  are  sometimes  set,  and  used  as  buttons. 

Tne  season  for  laying  depends  upon  the  climate ;  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  it  is  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  in  the  south,  it  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  December.  These  birds  are  very  prolific,  and  lay  generally  from 
thirty  to  forty  eggs  in  a  season,  and  about  twelve  at  one  clutch.  It  has  been 
commonly  reported  that  the  female  deposits  them  in  the  sand ;  and,  covering 
them  up,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  then  > 
permits  the  young  to  shift  for  themselves.  Very  little  of  this  however  is 
true ;  no  bird  has  a  stronger  affection  for  her  young  than  the  ostrich,  and 
none  watches  her  eggs  with  greater  assiduity.  It  happens,  indeed,  in  those 
hot  climates,  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  the  continual  incubation  of  the 
female ;  and  she  more  frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no  fear  of 
being  chilled  by  the  weather :  but  though  she  sometimes  forsakes  them  by  day, 
she  always  carefully  broods  over  them  by  night ;  nor  is  it  more  true  that  they 
forsake  their  young  after  they  are  excluded  from  the  sheU.  On  the  contrary,  the 
young  ones  are  not  even  able  to  walk  for  several  days  after  they  are  hatched. 
During  this  time,  the  old  ones  are  very  assiduous  in  supplying  them  with 
grass,  and  very  careful  to  defend  them  from  danger ;  nay,  they  encounter 
every  danger  in  their  defence. 

The  strength  and  size  of  the  ostrich  has  suggested  to  men  the  experiment 
of  using  them  as  animals  of  burthen.  The  tyrant  Firmius,  who  reigned  in 
Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  was  frequently  carried  by  large 
ostriches.  Moore,  an  English  traveller,  relates  that  he  had  seen  at  Joar, 
in  Africa,  a  man  travelling  on  an  ostrich.  And  ValHsnieri  speaks  of  a 
young  man,  who  exhibited  himself  upon  one  of  these  birds  at  Venice. 
In  fine,  M.  Adanson  saw,  at  the  factory  at  Fodor,  two  ostriches,  which 
were  yet  young,  of  which  the  stronger  went  at  a  pace  which  would  have 
distanced  the  fleetest  English  racehorse,  with  two  negroes  on  its  back. 
Whether  this  bird  could  be  broken  and  tamed  so  as  to  carry  its  rider  with 
the  same  safety  and  docility  as  a  horse,  is  a  different  question;  and,  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  though  the  ostriches  above-mentioned  ran  for  a  short  tim^ 
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faster  than  a  racehorse,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  could  hold  out  so 
long. 

From  ancient  writers  we  learn ^  that  whole  nations  have  acquired  the  name 
of  S truth iophagi  (ostrich-eaters)  from  the  preference  which  they  had  manifest- 
ed  for  the  flesh  of  this  bird.  Apicius  has  recommended  a  peculiar  sauce  for 
the  ostrich,  which  shows  at  least  that  it  was  eaten  among  the  Romans,  and 
at  a  single  feast  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  was  served  with  the  brains  of  six 
hundred  of  these  animals.  Even  at  this  period,  some  of  the  savage  nadoos 
of  Africa  hunt  them  not  only  for  their  plumage,  but  for  their  flesh  also,  which 
they  consider  as  a  dainty.  They  sometimes  also  breed  these  birds  tame,  to  eat 
the  young  ones,  of  which  the  female  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  delicacy.  The 
skin  of  the  ostrich  is  so  thick,  that  it  is  used  for  leather  by  the  Arabians ; 
and  of  the  eggs  drinking  cups  are  made.  The  value  of  the  plumage  is  well 
known  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

As  the  spoils  of  the  ostrich  are  thus  valuable,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  man  has  become  their  most  assiduous  pursuer.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Arabians  train  up  their  best  and  fleetest  horses,  and  hunt  the  ostrich  still  in 
view.  Perhaps,  of  all  varieties  of  the  chase,  though  the  most  laborious,  it  is  yet 
the  most  entertaining.  As  soon  as  the  hunter  comes  within  sight  of  his  prey, 
he  puts  his  horse  to  a  gentle  gallop,  so  as  to  keep  the  ostrich  still  in  sight ;  yet 
not  so  as  to  terrify  him  from  the  plain  into  the  mountains.  Upon  observing 
himself,  therefore,  pursued  at  a  distance,  the  bird  begins  to  run  at  first,  but 
gently,  either  .insensible  of  his  danger,  or  sure  of  escaping.  In  this  sitna- 
tion  he  somewhat  resembles  a  man  at  full  speed ;  his  wings,  like  two  arm^ 
keep  working  with  a  motion  correspondent  to  that  of  his  legs ;  and  bis 
speed  would  very  soon  snatch  him  from  the  view  of  his  pursuers,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  silly  creature,  instead  of  going  off  in  a  direct  line,  he  takes  his 
course  in  circles ;  while  the  hunters  still  make  a  small  course  within,  relieve 
each  other,  mee.t  him  at  unexpected  turns,  and  keep  him  thus  still  employed, 
still  followed,  for  two  or  three  days  together.  At  last,  spent  with  fatigue  and 
famine,  and  finding  all  power  of  escape  impossible,  he  endeavors  to  hide 
himself  from  those  enemies  he  cannot  avoid,  and  covers  his  head  in  the 
sand,  or  the  first  thicket  he  meets.  Sometimes,  however,  he  attempts  to  face 
his  pursuers ;  and,  though  in  general,  the  most  gentle  animal  in  nature, 
when  driven  to  desperation,  he  defends  himself  vnth  his  beak,  his  wings, 
and  his  feet.  Such  is  the  force  of  his  motion,  that  a  man  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  withstand  him  in  the  shock. 

The  Struthiophagi  had  another  mode  of  capturing  these  animals.  They 
disguised  themselves  in  the  skin  of  an  ostrich,  and  putting  one  ot  their  anns 
through  the  neck,  they  imitated  all  its  motions.  By  this  means  they  are 
said  to  have  enabled  themselves  to  approach  and  take  them  at  pleasure.  Ir 
the  same  manner  the  savages  of  America  disguise  themselves  as  a  ro^ud, 
in  order  to  aurprise  that  animal. 
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Ostriches  are  sometimes  bred  in  flocks,  for  they  are  easUy  tamed.  In  this 
domesticated  state  they  play  and  frisk  about  with  yiyacity,  and  are  tractable 
and  familiar  towards  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them.  To  strangers, 
however,  they  are  often  fierce,  and  will  attack  them  with  fury,  making  an 
angry  hissing  noise,  and  having  their  throats  inflated,  and  their  mouths 
open.  During  the  night  they  frequently  utter  a  discordant  cry,  which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  distant  roaring  of  a  lion,  or  the  hoarse  tone  of  a  bear 
or  an  ox  when  in  great  agony. 


THE    TOUYOU,    OR    AMERICAN    OSTRICH.i 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana,  along  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the 
inland  provinces  of  Brazil  and  Chili,  and  the  vast  forests  that  border  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Plata.  Many  other  parts  of  South  America  were  known 
to  have  them ;  but  as  man  multiplied,  these  large  and  timorous  birds  either 
fell  beneath  their  superior  power,  or  fled  from  their  vicinity.  It  is  said  to  be 
found  in  Patagonia,  and  the  natives  are  represented  as  chasing  it  on  horse- 
back, and  killing  it  with  clubs  when  they  approach  sufliciently  near. 

The  touyou,  though  not  so  large  as  the  ostrich,  is  only  second  to  it  in 
magnitude.  It  is  by  much  the  largest  bird  in  the  New  Continent,  and  is 
generally  found  to  be  six  feet  high,  measuring  from  its  head  to  the  ground. 
Its  legs  are  three  feet  long.  Its  body  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  appcfars  entirely 
round.  It  is  covered  from  the  back  and  rump  with  long  feathers ;  these 
feathers  are  gray  upon  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly,  and  it  has  no  other 
tail.  It  goes  very  swiftly,  and  seems  assisted  in  its  motion  by  a  kind  of 
tubercle  behind,  like  a  heel,  upon  which,  on  plain  ground,  it  treads  very 
securely ;  in  its  course  it  uses  a  very  odd  kind  of  action,  lif^ng  up  one  wing, 
which  it  keeps  elevated  for  a  time ;  till  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the  other ; 
it  runs  with  such  swiftness^  that  the  fleetest  dogs  are  sometimes  thrown  out 
in  the  pursuit.  One  of  them,  finding  itself  surrounded  by  the  hunters,  dart- 
ed among  the  dogs  with  such  fury,  that  they  made  way  to  avoid  its  rage ; 
and  it  escaped,  by  its  amazing  velocity,  in  safety  to  the  mountains.  It  de- 
fends itself  with  its  feet,  and  calls  its  young  by  a  kind  of  hiss. 

Nieremberg  relates,  that,  during  incubation,  they  generally  make  a  false 
nest  at  some  distance  from  the  true  one ;  in  this  they  lay  two  eggs,  which 
are  afterwards  broken  by  the  old  bird,  and  by  attracting  a  number  of  flies, 

>  Rhea  Americana^  Tbmh.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus.  Its  characteristics  are 
B  bill  straigrht,  short,  soA,  depressed  at  the  base,  a  little  compressed  at  the  tip,  which  is 
obtuse ;  lower  mandible  much  depressed,  flexible,  and  rounded  at  the  tip ;  nostrils  on  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  bill.  large,  longitudinally  cleft  and  open ;  legs  long,  with  three  toes 
before,  and  a  callosity  bemnd ;  wings  short,  with  feathers  more  or  less  strong,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  spur. 
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beeilet,  &c.,  afford  a  means  of  sustenance  ta  the  young.    Thu,  howwer, 
maf  be  considered  as  apocryphal. 

When  first  hatched,  the  young  ones  are  foioiUM,  and  follow  the  Grat  per- 
son they  meet.  I  have  been  followed  myself,  says  Wafer,  by  many  of  these 
young  ostriches,  which  at  first  are  eitremely  haimless  and  simple ;  bur,  as 
ihey  grow  older,  they  become  more  cunning  and  distrustful;  and  run  so 
swif^  that  a  greyhound  can  scarcely  overtake  ihem.  Their  fiesb,  iit  generml, 


is  good  to  be  eaten,  especially  if  they  be  young.  It  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  rear  up  flocks  of  these  auimals  tame,  particularly  as  they  ai« 
naturally  so  familiar;  and  they  might  be  found  to  answer  domestic  purposes 
like  the  hen  or  ibe  turkey.  Their  maintenance  could  not  be  expensiTe,  if, 
as  Narborough  says,  they  live  entirely  upon  grass.  Like  the  ostrich,  the 
touyou  is  indisctimiuately  voracious;  swallowing  stones,  iron,  and  other 
hard  substances. 
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THE    NEW    HOLLAND    EMEU.i 


This  bird  has  been  bo  scienlificnlly  described  by  Mr  BeDoett,  fram  ipeci- 
Diens  in  the  Tower,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  bis  descriptjon. 
"  The  distinctive  generic  characters  of  the  New  Holland  em«u,  which  Forms 
part  of  the  ostrich  family,  and  is,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  ostrich,  the 
largest  bird  known  to  exist,  consist  in  the  flattening  of  its  bill  from  above 
downwards,  instead  of  from  side  to  side;  in  the  absence  of  the  hony  process 
which  crests  tlie  bead  of  the  cassowary,  of  the  wattles  which  depend  from 
his  neck,  and  of  (he  long  sputlike  shafts  which  arm  his  wings;  and  in  the 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  leogtb  of  all  his  claws.  The  emeus,  however,  agree 
with  the  cassowaries  in  the  number  of  their  toes,  tbree.  on  each  foot,  all  of 
them  directed  forwards,  and  extremely  thick  and  short,  the  posterior  toe, 
which  is  common  in  most  of  the  order,  being  in  them  entirely  wanlingi  in 
tbe  excessive  shortness  of  tbeir  wings,  which  do  not  even,  aa  is  the  case 
with  the  ostriches,  assist  them  in  running,  much  less  in  flight,  of  which,  in 
common  with  tbe  latter,  they  are  absolutely  incapable ;  and  in  tbe  siructtire 
of  their  feathers,  which  are  for  the  most  part  double,  each  tube  being  divid- 
ed near  its  origin  into  two  shafts,  the  barbs  of  which  are  soft,  downy,  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  assume  at  a  distance  rather  the  appearance  of  « 
silky  covering  of  hair,  than  that  of  the  common  plumage  of  birds. 

"  Tbe  New  Holland  bird  has  the  head  and  upper  part  of  tbe  neck  thinly 
covered  with  slender  black  feathers;  the  space  around  tbe  ears  being  alone 
left  bare,,  and  eihibiting,  as  well  as  the  neck  and  throat,  which  are  but 


iTiduil  of  the  gcDDi.    lu 
throat  Daiied )  feel  threc-ioel,  llie  toe«°pla«d  betbrsl  wiog*  very  ihort. 


niffhl 'tbe  edges  gmtlvdepreiwd,  tip  rounded  g  bradfel 
loed,  the  toe*  pla«d  betbrs  r  *>°J 
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partiaUy  concealed  by  the  scattered  plan^age  with  which  they  are  piorided, 
the  blue  tinge  of  the  skin.  The  general  color  of  the  skin  is  grayish  brown 
above,  with  a  more  plentiful  intermixture  of  the  gray,  and  a  consequently 
lighter  tinge  beneath.  The  young  are  striped  longitudinally  with  brown 
and  gray,  liieir  bill  is  black,  and  their  legs  are  remarkably  thick  and  of  a 
dull  brown.  The  great  length  of  the  laUer  and  of  the  neck,  and  the  erect 
attitude  and  quiet  demeanor  of  these  birds,  which  sometimes  attain  as  much 
as  seven  feet  in  height,  give  them  altogether  a  noble  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. They  were  formtrly  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Botany  Bay, 
subsisting,  like  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  upon  vegetable  substances,  chiefly 
fruits.  They  are  extremely  wild,  and  run  with  great  swiftness  when  pur- 
sued; outstripping,  it  is  said,  the  fleetness  of  the  greyhound.  Like  the 
kanguroos,  they  are  sometimes  hunted  by  the  colonists  as  articles  of  food; 
and  their  flesh  i#  stated  to  have  much  of  the  flavor  of  beef.  The  quantity 
of  provision  supplied  by  one  of  these  birds  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.*' 


THE    GREAT    BUSTARDi 

Is  the  largest  land  \>M  that  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  was  once  much 
more  numerous  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  the  increased  cultivation  of  the 
country,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  have  greatly  thinned  the 
species;  so  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  doubted  whether  so 
large  a  bird  was  ever  bred  there.  It  is  probable  that,  long  before  this,  the 
bustard  would  have  been  extirpated,  but  for  its  peculiar  manner  of  feeding. 
It  inhabits  only  the  open  and  extensive  plain,  where  its  food  lies  in  abun- 
dance, and  where  every  invader  may  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

The  weight  of  this  bird  varies  considerably ;  some  have  been  found  of  not 
more  than  ten  pounds,  others  have  been  found  of  twenty-seven  and  even 
thirty.  The  female  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  male.  The 
bustard  is  distinguished  from  the  ostrich,  the  touyou,  the  cassowary,  and  the 
dodo,  by  its  wings,  which,  although  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  its  body, 
yet  serve  to  elevate  it  in  the  air,  and  enable  it  to  fly,  though  with  some 
difiiculty ;  they  are  generally  about  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  to  the  other. 
The  neck  is  a  foot  long,  and  the  legs  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  head  and  neek 
of  the  male  are  ash  colored ;  the  back  is  barred  transversely  with  black,  and 
bright  rust  color.  The  greater  quill  feathers  are  black,  the  belly  white,  and 
the  tail,  which  consists  of  twenty  feathers,  is  marked  with  broad  black 
bars. 

1  Otis  tardOf  Lnv.  The  genns  Otia  bos  the  bill  straight,  conical,  compressed ;  tip  of 
the  upper  mandible  43lightl7  arched ;  nostrils  open,  oval,  approximated,  hnt  remote  at  tbi' 
base ;  legB  long,  naked  above  the  knee ;  three  toes  before,  snort,  united  at  their  base,  md 
bordered  by  a  membrane ;  -wings  of  medium  length ;  third  quill  feather  loogest. 
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The  biuUid  (accordiog  to  Plutarch)  was  found  in  Libjra,  in  the  environ*  at 
Alexaodjia,  in  Syria,  in  Greew,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  the  plains  of  Foiton 
nod  Champagne ;  ihey  are  now  and  then  secD  in  England,  on  the  extAnsire 
downs  of  SsUsbiuy  Plain,  in  ihe  heaths  of  Sosaez  and  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Ikirsetshiie  uplands,  and  ai  far  as  East  Lothian,  in  Scotland.  In  diose 
extensive  plains,  where  there  are  no  woods  to  screen  the  sporteman,  nor 
hedges  to  creep  along,  the  bustards  eqjoy  on  indolent  secotiif.    Their  food 


is  composed  of  the  berries  that  grow  among  the  heath,  and  the  large  earth' 
worms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  on  the  downs  before  sunriiiog  in 
summer.  They  also  eat  green  com,  ^e  tops  of  turnips,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  have  even  lieen  known  to  devour  frogs,  mice,  and  yonog  birds. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  fowler  creeps  forward  to  approach  them;  they  hare 
always  sentinels  ploced  at  proper  eminences,  which  are  ever  on  the  watch, 
and  warn  the  flock  of  the  smallest  appearance  of  danger.    All  therefore  that 
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is  leA  the  sportsman,  is  the  comfortless  View  of  their  distant  security.    He 
may  wish,  hut  they  are  in  safety. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  these  hirds,  though  they  are  seldom  shot  by 
the  gun,  are  run  down  hy  greyhounds.  As  they  are  Toracions  and  greedy, 
they  often  sacrifice  their  safety  to  their  appetite,  and  feed  themselves  so 
very  fat,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly  without  great  preparation.  When  the 
greyhound,  therefore,  comes  within  a  certain  distance,  the  bustard  runs  ofi^ 
flapping  its  wings,  and  endeavoring  to  gather  air  enough  under  them  to 
rise ;  in  the  mean  time  the  enemy  approaches  nearer,  till  it  is  too  late  for 
the  bird  even  to  think  t>f  obtaining  safety  by  flight ;  for  just  at  the  rise  there 
is  always  time  lost,  and  of  this  the  bird  is  sensible ;  it  continues,  therefore, 
on  the  foot  until  it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at  once  find  proper  food  and  secu* 
rity,  so  they  generaUy  continue  near  their  old  haunts,  seldom  wandering 
above  twenty  of  thirty  miles  from  home.  As  their  food  is  replete  with 
moisture,  it  enables  them  to  live  upon  these  dry  plains,  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  springs  of  water,  a  long  time  without  drinking.  Besides  this, 
nature  has  given  the  males  an  admirable  magazine  for  their  security  against 
thirst.  This  is  a  pooch,  the  entrance  of  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
tongue,  and  capable  of  holding  near  seven  quarts  of  water.  This  is  proba- 
bly filled  upon  proper  occasions,  to  supply  the  hen  when  sitting,  or  the 
young  before  they  can  fly.  The  bustard  also  makes  use  of  its  reservoir  to 
defend  itself  against  birds  of  prey ;  which  it  effects  by  ejecting  the  water 
with  such  violence  as  often  to  arrest  the  progress  of  its  enemy. 

They  form  no  nest,  but  only  scrape  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
line  it  with  a  little  long  grass  or  straw.  They  lay  two  eggs  only,  almost  c^ 
the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  of  a  pale  olive  brovni,  marked  with  spots  of  a  darker 
color.  They  hatch  for  about  thirty  days,  and  the  young  ones  run  about  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  shell. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  persecuted  mother  is  apprehensive  of  the  hunters, 
and  is  disturbed  from  her  nest,  she  takes  her  eggs  under  her  wing,  and 
transports  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  following 
the  instinct  of  all  other  birds  of  this  kind,  they  generally  make  their  nests  in 
the  com,  where  they  are  almost  certain  of  remaining  undisturbed. 

The  bustard  is  not  known  in  America.  Besides  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh, 
the  quills  are  valuable,  as  they  make  excellent  pens,  but  they  are  still  more 
esteemed  by  anglers,  who  use  them  as  floats ;  for,  as  they  are  spotted  with 
black,  the  notion  is,  that  these  black  spots  appear  as  flies  to  the  fish,  which 
they  rather  allure  than  drive  away  by  their  appearance. 
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THE    LITTLE    BUSTARD' 

DifJebs  only  from  the  preceding  in  being  of  a  smaller  size,  being  not  larger 
than  a  pheasant,  or  about' seveDteen  inches  in  length.  This  species  is  found 
in  many  paita  of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  common  in  France, 
and  has  only  been  met  with  three  or  four  times  in  England. 


ORDER    XIII.— QEALLATORES. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  of  Tarious  forms,  but  most  frequently 
straight,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  and  compressed,  more  rarely  de- 
pressed  or  flat;  legs  slender,  long,  more  or  less  naked  aboTe  the  knee,  three 
toes  before  and  one  behind,  the  posterior  one  jointed  at  the  level  of  those  be- 
fore,  or  more  elevated.  These  birds  frequent  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  the 
banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  feeding  on  fish,  woims,  or  insects.  They  ue 
almost  all  semi-noctumat. 

THE    LONG-LEGGED    PLOVER." 


This  singular  bird,  we  might  perhaps  justly  say,  most  singular  of  birds, 
inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amenca,  but  very  rarely 
visits  England.  Chance  alone  seems  to  drive  it  to  that  country.  It  baa  a 
slender,  black  bill,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  irides  are  red  j  the 
forebead,  round  the  eye,  and  at!  the  under  paits,  are  Tvhile ;  the  back,  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  wings,  are  glossy  black  ;  the  hind  pact  of  the 
neek  ia  marked  with  dusky  spots;  the  rump  is  white;  the  tail  the  same, 
inclining  to  gray ;  the  outer  feathers  are  quite  white,  the  legs  red ;  and  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  connected  at  the  base. 


*  Himanlojna  Tnelanaplemi,  Mitki.  The  genua  Himanliqnu  Ita(  tb«  bill  long,  iloi- 
der,  cylindrical,  ftaitcned  il  the  bisc,  comprHted  at  ibe  point ;  mindihlea  laleralljr  chui- 
nelW  lo  the  hiilf  of  iheir  length  ;  noMril*  taleral,  linear,  ]ong ;  legi  yeiy  long  and  ileoder, 
with  three  loea  before,  of  which  the  inlermediale  is  united  lo  the  onter  by  a  broad  mem- 
biase,  and  la  the  inner  by  a  rudimentary  one;  claws  Tcry  small  and  &.!■,  wings  vetjr 
ioDg  {  the  Qrsl  rcatbera  nuicb  longer  than  the  Mims. 
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Bat  the  circum&ftance  which  makes  this  hird  differ  from  all  others,  is  the 
astoQishing  and  seemingly  preposterous  length  of  its  legs.  Mr  White  has 
given  a  very  pleasing  description  of  thia  natural  curiosity. 

'*  These  birds  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  stilt  plovers.  My  speci* 
men,  when  drawn  and  stuffed  with  pepper,  weighed  only  four  ounces  and  a 
quarter,  though  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  measured  three  inches  and  a  half. 
Hence  we  may  safely  assert,  that  these  birds  exhibit  weight  for  inches,  and 
have  incomparably  the  greatest  length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The  fla- 
mingo, for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  long-legged  birds,  and  yet  it  bears  no 
manner  of  proportion  to  the  himantopus,  as  this  bird  is  denominated  by 
naturalists ;  for  a  cock  flamingo  weighs,  at  an  average,  about  four  pounds 
avoirdupois ;  and  his  legs  and  thighs  measure  usually  about  twenty  inches. 
But  four  pounds  are  fifteen  and  a  fraction  times  more  than  four  ounces  and 
a  quarter ;  and  if  four  ounces  and  a  quarter  have  eight  inches  of  legs,  four 
pounds  must  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  and  a  fracticm  of  legs,  or 
somewhat  more  than  ten  feet ;  such  a  monstrous  disproportion  as  the  world 
never  saw.  If  we  try  the  experiment  in  still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  will 
increase. 

'*  It  must  be  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  see  the  stilt  plover  move ;  to  ob- 
serve how  it  can  wield  such  a  length  of  lever  with  such  feeble  muscles  as 
the  thighs  seem  to  he  furnished  with.  At  best,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  a 
bad  walker ;  but  what  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  it  has  no  back  toe." 


THE    GOLDEN.    PLOVER.i 

Ths  golden,  or  green  plover,  is  a  well  known  bird,  and  is  found  in  small 
flocks,  in  the  winter  time,  on  all  our  moors,  heaths,  &c.,  where  it  feeds  chief- 
ly on  worms.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  whole  of  its  plumage  being  elegantly 
variegated  with  a  fine,  yellowish  green.  From  itsr  spots  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  leopard,  thp  ancients  called  it  pardalis.  It  m^xy  be  enticed 
within  gunshot,  by  a  skilful  imitator  of  their  voice,  and  is  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy.  It  is  eleven  inches  in  length,  weighs  nine  ounces,  and  is  found  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  most  parts  of  England. 


1  Ckaradriua  flumalx»^  LiN.  The  g«nas  Charadriut  has  the  bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  sleader,  straight,  compressed ;  mandibles  gibbous  toward  the  tip :  nostrils  loogitD- 
diniUy  cleft  ia  the  large  membrane  which  covers  the  nasal  furrow;  legs  slender,  with 
three  toes  before,  the  nater  connected  with  the  middle  one  by  a  short  membrane,  and  the 
inner  divided ;  tail  slightly  rounded  or  evati ;  wings  middle  aiied ;  the  second  qoill  feather 
JoBgest. 
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THE    DOTTERELi 


Is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  four  ounces.  The  bill  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  majority  of  this  genus,  being  only  an  inch  long.  The  head 
is  black,  spotted  with  white,  and  a  white  stroke  runs  over  each  eye,  meeting 
behind.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  grayish  brown,  margined  with 
a  dull,  deep  yellow.  The  breast  is  a  dull  orange,  and  across  it  is  a  streak  of 
white,  n&argined  above  with  black.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  less  vivid. 
It  is  esteemed  a  very  foolish  bird ;  and  was  believed  to  mimic  the  actions  of 
the  fowler,  to  stretch  out  a  wing  when  he  stretched  out  an  arm,  &c.,  regard- 
.  less  of  the  net  which  was  spreading  for  it.  They  appear  i&J^MiP^  ^  small 
flocks,  from  April  to  September. 


THE    RINGED    PLOVER. « 

The  ringed  plover  is  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  thou^  it  weighs  but 
two  ounces ;  the  bill  is  half  an  inch  long,  and  from  it  to  the  eyes  runs  a  black 
line^  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  encircled  with  a  white  collar,  the  lower 
part  with  a  blfifiK  one.  The  back  and  wings  are  light  brown,  the  breast  and 
belly  are  white,  the  legs  yellow.  They  frequent  the  shores  of  England  in 
summer,  and  are  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  the  sea  lark.  They 
are  also  common  in  America. 


THE    LAPWING.* 

The  lapwing,  or  bastard  plover,  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  pigeon,  and 
is  covered  with  very  thick  plumes,  which  are  black  at  the  roots,  but  of  difie- 

>  OutradriuB  morineUtUj  Lin.  *  Charadriua  kiatiadaf  Lin. 

>  VanelluM  eriatairu,  Mstbb.  The  genus  VaneOua  has  the  bill  short,  slender,  straight, 
compressed,  tip  gibbons :  nostrils  lateral,  loa^tudinally  cleft ;  legs  slender,  with  th*ee 
toes  before  and  one  behind ;  the  middle  one  oonnected  with  the  outer  by  a  short  membraii«, 
and  the  hinder  one  almost  obliterated,  or  rery  short,  not  touching  the  ground ;  wings 
elongated. 
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re&t  color  on  the  outward  part.  The  feathers  on  the  heUy,  thighs,  and  un- 
der the  wings,  are  most  of  them  white  as  snow ;  and  the  under  part  on  the 
outside  of  the  wings  white,  but  black  lower.  The  back  is  of  a  dark  green, 
glossed  with  blue  shades.  The  head  and  crest  are  black,  and  the  latter, 
which  is  composed  of  unwebbed  feathers,  is  almost  four  inches  in  length. 
It  has  a  gre^t  liver,  divided  into  two  parts,  and,  as  some  authors  aflSorm,  no 
galL 

Lapwings  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Europ^,  as  far  northward  as  Iceland. 
In  the  winter  they  are  met  with  in  Persia  and  Egypt.  Their  chief  food  is 
worms;  and  soitietimes  they  may  be  seen  in  flocks  nearly  covering  the  low 
marshy  grounds  in  search  of  these,  which  they  draw  with  great  dexterity 
from  their  holes.  When  the  bird  meets  with  one  of  those  little  clusters  of 
pellets,  or  rolls  of  earth  that  are  thrown  out  by  the  worm's  perforations,  it 
first  gently  removes  the  mould  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  then  strikes  the 
ground  at  the  side  with  its  foot,  and  attentively  waits  the  issue ;  alarmed  by 
the  shock,  the  reptile  emerges  from  its  retreat,  and  is  instantly  seized.  In  the 
evening  they  adopt  another  mode.  They  then  run  along  the  grass,  and  fed  with 
their  feet  the  worms  which  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  has  brought  forth. 


These  birds  make  a  great  noise  with  their  wings  in  flyuft.  and  are  called 
peewits,  or  tewits,  in  the  north  of  England,  from  their  particdar  cry.  They 
remain  there  the  whole  year.  The  female  lays  two  eggs  on  the  dry  ground, 
near  some  marsh,  upon  a  little  bed  which  she  prepares  of  dry  grass.  Jhe^j 
are  olive-colored,  and  spotted  with  black.  She  sits  about  three  weeks;  and 
the  young,  who  are  covered  with  a  thick  down,  are  able  to  nm  within  two 
or  three  days  after  they  are  hatched.  'The  parent  displays  the  fondest 
attachment  to  them,  and  employs  innumerable  interesting  stratagems  to 
avert  approaching  danger  from  them.  '*  She  does  not  wait  the  arrival  d 
her  enemies  to  the  nest,  but  boldly  pushes  out  to  meet  them.  When  she 
has  approached  as  near  as  she  dar^'renture,  she  rises  from  the  ground  with 
.a  loud  screaming  voice,  as  if  just  ftUshed  from  hatching,  though  probably  she 
is  not  at  the  time  within  a  hundred  3rards  of  her  nest.  She  now  flies  wiih 
great  clamor  and  apparent  anxiety;  winding  and  screaming  round  the  inva- 
ders, striking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and  sometimes  fluttering  as  if  she 
was  wounded.    To  complete  the  deception,  8}ie  becomes  still  more  damo- 
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TODS  as  she  retires  from  the  nest.  IT  Terj  near,  she  appears  altogether 
nncoDcemed;  and  her  cries  cease  in  proportion  aa  bet  fears  are  angmeDted. 
When  approached  by  dogs,  she  flies  heaviljr,  at  a  little  distance  before  them, 
as  if  maimed ;  still  vociferous,  and  still  bold,  but  nerei  offering  to  move 
towards  the  quarter  where  her  young  ones  are  stationed,  "^he  dogs  pursue, 
in  expectation  every  moment  of  seizing  ihe  parent,  and  by  this  means  actu- 
ally lose  (he  offspring  ;  for  the  conning  bird,  having  thus  drawn  them  oS  to 
a  proper  distance,  exerts  her  powers,  and  leaves  her  astonished  parsDers  to 
gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  fl^bt-"  The  lapwing  may  be  domesticated,  and 
it  then  becomes  uncommonly  familiar  and  conBding. 


THE    CRANKi 


Is  a  tall,  slender  bird,  with  a  long  neck  and  long  legs.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  covered  with  black  bristles,  and  the  back  of  it  is  bald  and  red,  which  suf- 
ficiently distinguishes  this  bird  from  the  stork,  to  vriiich  it  is  very  nearly 
allied  in  size  and  figure.  Theplumage,  in  general,  is  ash  colored;  andthere 
are  two  large  infls  of  feathers  that  spring  from  the  pinion  of  eadi  wing. 

1  Grot  cinerea,  Bechit.  The  genus  Gnu  has  the  bill  u  long  u,  or  longer  Ituu  the 
head,  ilrong,  sltiighl,  compressed,  ohtuse  towwds  the  lip  ;  ImsnJ  bote  of  Oie  maodiblo 
deeply  Bulcated :  ndae  elevated;  noitrils  in  ihe  middle  of  ihe  bill  cioied  behind  by  ■ 
inenibraiie}  region  of  the  tjea  and  hue  of  the  bill  naked  uid  papiUons,  at  covered  with 
realhen;  legs  long,  vith  a  large  nailed  apac* iboie  the  knees;  Ihe  middle  fore  loenniud 
to  the  oater  Dy  a  rudimentary  membiaoe,  Ihe  huier  difided ;  hind  toe  uticulated  higher  on 
•he  tami.  ' 
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These,  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  hair,  and  are  finely  carled  at  the  ends, 
the  bird  has  a  power  of  erecting  and  depressing  at  pleasure.  Gesner  says, 
that  these  feathers,  in  his  time,*used  to  be  set  in  gold,  and  worn  as  orna- 
ments in  caps. 

The  crane  is  a  very  social  bird,  and  they  are  seldom  seen  alone.  Their 
usual  mode  of  flying  or  sitting  is  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  together ;  and 
while  a  part  feed,  the  rest  stand  like  sentinels  upon  duty.  It  for  the  most 
part  subsists  upon  vegetables,  and  b  known  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
except  England.  As  they  are  birds  of  passage,  they  are  seen  to  depart  and 
return  regularly  at  those  seasons  when  their  provision  invites  or  repels  them. 
They  generally  leave  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  return  in 
the  beginning  of  summer.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  they  are 
seen  crossing  the  country,  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  making  from  the 
northern  regions  towards  the  south.  In  these  migrations,  however,  they  are 
not  so  resolutely  bent  upon  going  forward,  but  that,  if  a  field  of  com  offers  in 
their  wiay,  they  will  stop  a  while  to  regale  upon  it;  on  such  occasions  they 
do  incredible  damage,  chiefly  in  the  night ;  and  the  husbandman,  who  lies 
down  in  joyful  expectation,  rises  in  the  morning  to  see  his  fields  laid  entirely 
waste,  by  an  enemy  whose  march  is  too  swift  for  his  vengeance  to  orertake. 

The  cold  arctic  region  seems  to  be  this  bird's  favorite  abode.  They  come 
down  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  rather  as  visitants  than 
inhabitants. 

In  their  journeys,  it  is  amazing  to  conceive  the  heights  to  which  they 
ascend  when  they  fly.  Their  note  is  the  loudest  of  all  birds ;  and  is  often 
heard  in  the  clouds,  when  the  bird  itself  is  entirely  unseen.  As  it  is  light 
for  its  size,  and  spreads  a  large  expanse  of  wing,  it  is  capable  of  floating,  at 
the  greatest  heights,  where  the  air  is  lightest ;  and  as  it  secures  its  safety, 
and  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  it  flies  in  tracks  which  would  be  too 
fatiguing  for  any  other  birds  to  move  fo,rward  in. 

In  these  aerial  journeys,  though  unseen  themselves,  they  Mive  the  distmct- 
est  vision  of  every  object  below.  They  govern  and  direct  their  flight  by 
their  cries ;  and  exhort  each  other  to  proceed  or  descend,  when  a  fit  opportu- 
nity ofien  for  depredation.  As  they  rise  but  heavily,  they  are  very  shy 
birds,  and  seldom  let  the  fowler  approach  them.  Com  is  their  favorite  food; 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  other  that  comes  amiss  to  them.  Redi,  who  opened 
several,  found  the  stomach  of  one  full  of  the  herb  called  dandelion ;  that  of 
another  was  filled  with  beans ;  a  third  had  a  great  quantity  of  clover  in  its 
stomach ;  while  those  of  two  others  were  filled  with  earth-worms  and  bee- 
tles ;  in  some  he  found  lizards  and  sea-fish ;  in  othera,  snails,  grass,  and 
pebbles,  swallowed  perhaps  for  me^cinal  purposes. 

In  general,  it  is  a  peaceful  bird,  jS^h  in  its  own  society,  and  with  respect 
to  those  of  the  forest.    It  is  an  animal  easify  tamed. 


AVES-CRAN 


THE    BALEARIC    CRANE, i 


For  a  long  lime  coDlinued  unknown,  till  we  became  acquainted  with  the 
birds  of  tropical  climateB,  when  one  of  the  crane  kind  with  a  topping  was 
brought  into  Europe,  and  described  bfAldrovanduB  as  Pliny's  balearie  crane. 
It  b  teoiarkable  for  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  its  proportions,  aikd  the 
gracefulness  and  variety  of  its  attitudes.  Its  forehead  is  covered  by  a  thick 
tuft  of  short  velvety  feathers  of  &  soft  and  brilliant  black.  The  bill  and 
legs  are  of  the  same  hue.  The  long,  slender  feathers,  descending  on  the 
neck,  and  the  broader  ones  with  which  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  its 
body  are  clothed,  are  black,  with  e  slight  tinge  of  lead  coIot;  the  primary 
wing  feathers  kre  black;  the  secondary,  reddish  brown;  the  wing-coverts 
white.  The  naked  cheeks  and  temples  are  of  a  delicate  rose  color ;  and  the 
yellow  Blamenta  of  its  crest  terminate  in  blackish  pencils.  This  bird  comes 
from  ibe  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  four  feet.  As  it  runs,  it  stretches  out  its  wings,  and  goes  very 
EwifUy,  otherwise  its  usual  motion  is  very  alow.  In  their  domestic  state, 
they  walk  very  deliberately  among  other  poultry,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
approached  by  every  spectator.  They  never  roost  in  Itouses;  but  about 
night,  when  they  are  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  they  search  out  some  high  wall, 
on  which  they  perch  in  the  manner  of  a  peacock.  Indeed,  they  so  much  re- 
semble that  bird  in  manners  andMisposition,  that  some  have  described  them 
by  the  ikame  of  the  sea  peacock.  But  Aough  their  voice  and  roosting  be 
similar,  their  food,  which  is  entirely  greens,  vegetables,  and  barley,  seems  to 
make  some  difference. 


AVES-HERON. 
THE    HERON." 


Tke  common  heron  is  rediarkabl;  light  in  piopoitioD  to  its  balk,  seareelf 
weighing  three  pounds  and  a  half,  yet  it  expands  a  breadth  of  wing  which 
is  five  feet  from  tip  to  lip.  lu  bill  is  veiy  long,  being  five  inches  from  the 
point  10  the  base  ;  its  claws  are  long,  sharp,  and  the  middlemosi  toothed  like 
a  saw.  Vet,  thus  armed  as  it  appears  for  war,  il  is  indolent  and  cowaidly, 
and  flies  even  ai  the  approach  of  a  sparrow-hawk.  When  driven  to  ei- 
tremity,  however,  it  shakes  off  its  timidity,  and  displays  both  courage  and 
skill.  When  its  antagonist  succeeds  in  rising  above  it,  which  ia  not  easSf 
done,  the  heron  doubles  his  neck  backward  under  his  wing,  and  turns  his 
bill  upward,  like  a  bayonet.  In  this  manner,  he  sometimes  contrives  to 
transfix  even  the  powerful  sea  eagle. 

Of  sU  birds,  this  commits  the  greatest  devastation  Id  fresh  water;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  fish,  though  ever  so  targe,  that  he  will  not  strike  ai  and 
wound,  though  nnahle  to  carry  it  away.  But  the  smaller  fry  are  his  chief 
subsistence;  these,  pursued  by  their  larger  fellows  of  the  deep,  are  oblig«d 
to  take  refiige  in  shallow  waters,  where  ihey  find  the  heron  a  siill  more  for- 
midable enemy.  His  method  is  to  wade  as  fai  as  he  can  go  into  the  water, 
and  there  patiently  wait  the  approach  of  hjs  prey,  which,  when  it  comes 

jhrrt — : 

■  Anita  tincrca.  Lath,  Tho  ^cnui  Ardit  ^ns  the  ^tll  >s,  toiiE  ns,  or  InB^rr,  than  ibe 
hevl,  KtrtHig.ilraigtil.aiinpreaKil,  pointed  f  iiitper  mandihlc  il^bilj'  Eu1c*t«d,iid^nHud- 
ed:  noslrililalenl,  placed  BtmoM  B(  the  bkBc  of  ihe  hill,  lan^'tDdiDollj  drrt  id  >  gnwTe, 
■ad  half  doied  by  a  membiODe;  orbili  tad  lares  naked  ;  leas  ]ong  and  ilendrr,  with  a 
naked  s^nce  sUotc  the  knee  ;  the  middle  toe  conoecled  with  ihe  outer  b;  a  sluut  tatm- 
bnno  ;  cUvs  lor^,  n>mpreE»d,  lliat  of  the  midiUe  totr^Molod  interiorly. 
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within  sight,  he  darts  upon  with  an  inevitable  aim.  In  this  manner  he  is 
found  to  destroy  more  in  a  week  than  an  otter  in  three  months.  "  I  have 
seen  a  heron,''  says  Willougfaby,  "  that  had  been  shot,  which  had  seventeen 
carps  in  his  belly  at  once,  which  he  will  digest  in  six  or  seven  hours.  I  have 
seen  a  carp^"  continues  he,  "  taken  out  of  a  heron's  belly,  nine  inches  and  a 
half  long.  Several  gentlemen  who  kept  tame  herons,  to  try  what  quantity 
one  of  them  would  eat  in  a  day,  have  put  several  smaller  roach  and  dace 
in  a  tub ;  and  they  have  found  him  eat  fifty  in  a  day,  one  day  with  another. 
In  this  manner  a  single  heron  will  destroy  fifteen  thousand  carp  in  a 
single  half  year." 

But  though  in  seasons  of  fine  weather  the  heron  can  always  find  a  plenti- 
ful supply,  in  cold  or  stormy  seasons  his  prey  is  no  longer  within  reach ;  th^ 
fish  that  before  came  into  shallow  water  now  keep  in  the  deep,  as  they  find 
it  to  be  the  warmest  situation.  Frogs  and  lizards,  also,  seldom  venture 
from  their  lurking  places ;  and  the  heron  is  obliged  to  support  himself  upon 
his  long  habits  of  patience,  and  even  to  take  up  the  weeds  that  grow  upon 
the  water.  At  those,  times  he  contracts  a  consumptive  disposition,  which 
succeeding  plenty  is  not  able  to  remove ;  so  tliat  the  meagre  glutton  spends 
his  time  between  wapt  and  riot,  and  feels  alternately  the  extremes  of  famine 
and  excess.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  he  takes  his 
prey,  and  the  amazing  quantity  he  devours,  the  heron  is  always  lean  and 
emaciated ;  and  though  his  crop  be  usually  found  full,  yet  his  fiesh  is  scarce 
sufficien  t  to  cover  the  bones. 

Though  this  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools  and  marshes,  yet  its  nest  is 
built  on  the  top  of  the  highest  trees,  and  sometimes  on  clifis  hanging  over 
the  sea.  They  are  never  in  ^ocks  when. they  fish,  committing  their  depre- 
dations in  solitude  and  silence ;  but  in  making  their  nests  they  love  'each 
other's  society ;  and  they  are  seen,  like  rooks,  building  in  company  with 
flocks  of  their  kind.  Their  nests  are  made  of  sticks,  and,  lined  with  wool; 
and  the  female  lays  four  large  eggs,  of  a  pale  color.  The  observable  indo- 
lence of  their  nature,  however,  is  not  less  seen  in  their  nestling  than  in 
their  habits  of  depredation.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  and  we  have  seen  it 
a  hundred  times,  than  that  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  building  a  nest 
when  they  can  get  one  made  by  the  rook,  or  deserted  by  the  owl,  already 
provided  for  them.  This  they  usually  enlarge  and  line  within,  driving  off 
the  original  possessors,  should  they  happen  to  renew  their  fruitless  claim's. 

The  heron  is  said  to  be  a  very  long-lived  bird ;  by  Mr  Keysler's  account,  it 
may  exceed  sixty  years ;  and  by  a  recent  inst9nce  of  one  that  was  taken  in 
Holland,  by  a  hawk  belonging  to  the  Stadtholder,  its  longevity  is  again  con- 
firmed, the  bird  having  a  silver  ptiite  fastened  to  one  leg,  with  an  inscription, 
importing  that  it  had  been  struck  by  the  Hector  of  Cologne's  hawks  thirty- 
five  years  before. 
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EGRET. ..HERON. 


THE    LITTLE    EGKET» 


Is  the  size  of  a  fowl.  The  hind  head  is  cresied,  and  tvo  of  the  fetlben, 
which  are  five  incites  io  lenglb,  hang  gracefully  behind.  The  whole  plo- 
mage  U  of  a  beauliful  while,  and  the  elegance  of  the  bird  is  much  itiereafled 
by  [he  loDg,  loose  feathers  which  coyer  and  hang  over  the  rump ;  their  flesh 
is  said  to  be  excellent.  It  is  conjectured  that  both  the  crane  and  egiet  were 
foimetly  inbabitania  of  Great  Britain ;  hut  this  can  hatdly  be  said  of  them 
at  present,  notwithstanding  a  solitary  instance  or  two  of  their  haring  been 
shot  there.  In  America  there  are  egrets  found  of  a  reddish,  ajid  some  of  a 
black  color ;  but  they  differ  in  no  other  respect  from  the  European. 


THE    NIGHT    HERON" 


Is  found  In  Europe  and  America.  In  the  United  States  it  is  known  by  tbe 
name  of  qua  bird,  and  breeds  nsu  JJy  id  |^  most  solitary  add  deeply  shaded 
parts  of  a  cedar  swamp.  The  Mpes  regularly  direct  their  coune  ererr 
erentng  at  twilight  towards  the  ^l^shes,  utt^g  in  a  hoarse  and  hollow 
lone,  the  sound  qua.    At  this  hwr,  also,  all  the  nurseries  in  the  swamps  art 


%        '^^"^ 


■  AnUa  garietla,  Li.i.  I|:         'Mf!'*°  lyntic""'!  Lm. 
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emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  who  disperse  in  quest  of  food.  On  entering 
one  of  these  swamps,  the  noise  of  the  old  and  young  would  almost  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  two  or  three  hundred  Indians  were  choking  each  other.  The 
instant  an  intruder  is  discovered,  the  whole  rise  in  the  air  in  silence,  and 
remoTe  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  in  another  part  of  the  woods ;  while  par- 
ties of  from  eight  to  ten  make  occasional  circuits  over  the  spot  to  see  what 
is  going  on. 

The  food  of  the  night  heron,  or  qua  bird,  is  chiefly  composed  of  small  fish, 
which  it  takes  at  night. 


THE  GREAT  EGRET  HERONi 

Is  often  seen  in  summer  in  our  low  marshes  and  inundated  meadows ;  yet, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  vigilance,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  procured.  It  is 
found  from  Guiana,  and  probably  beyond  the  line,  to  New  York.  It  enters 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  late  in  February.  The  high  inland  parts 
of  the  country  it  rarely  or  never  visits.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  vast  inun- 
dated swamps,  rice  fields,  the  low  marshy  shores  of  rivers,  and  such  like 
places ;  where,  from  its  size  and  color,  it  is  very  conspicuous  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  food  consists  of  frogs,  lizards,  small  fish,  insects,  and  small 
water  saakes,  &c.  They  will  also  devour  mice  and  moles.  The  plumage 
of  this  elegant  bird  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness ;  the  bill  of  a  rich  orange  yel« 
low ;  and  the  legs  black. 


THE    GREAT    HERON« 

Is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  York  to  Florida. 
They  breed  in  the  Carolinas  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  gloomy  solitudes  of 
cedar  swamps,  where,  if  unmolested,  they  will  annually  breed  for  many 
years.  Their  nests  are  constructed  on  the  tallest  trees.  These  are  large, 
formed  of  sticks ;  each  occupies  the  top  of  a  single  tree.  The  principal 
food  of  this  bird  is  fish,  for  which  he  watches  with  unwearied  patience,  and 
seizes  them  with  surprising  dexterity.  At  the  edge  of  a  river,  pond,  or  sea- 
shore, he  stands  fixed  and  motionless.  But  his  stroke  is  as  sure  as  fate  to 
the  first  fish  that  comes  in  his  wty.  Ijfit  is  also  an  excellent  mouser,  and 
feeds  eagerly  on  grasshoppers  and  various  winged  insects. 
The  heron  has  great  powers  of  wing,  fiying  sometimes  very  high,  and  to  a 

1  Ardea  egretta^  Wilson.  g         *  Ardea  HerodiaBf  Lin. 
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great  distance;  hia  neck' doubled,  his  head  drawn  in,  and  his  long  leg* 
stretched  uut  in  a  long  line  behind  him,  appearing  like  a  tail,  and  pnriablj 
Bernng  the. same  radder-like  office. 


THE    BLUE    HEEONi 

Is  properly  a  native  of  the  warmer  climateB  of  the  United  States,  migrating 
thence  in  winter  to  the  tropical  regions;  being  found  in  Cayenne,  Jamaica, 
and  Mexico.  On  the  muddy  shores  of  the  Migaissippi,  these  birds  are  fre- 
quently met  with.  Though  in  the  northern  states  they  aie  found  chiefly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean,  they  are  yet  particularly  fond  of  fresh  matn 
bogs  on  (he  edges  of  the  salt  marsh.  These  it  often  frequents,  wading  abooi 
in  search  of  tadpoles,  lizards,  various  laivEC  of  winged  insects,  and  mud 
worms.  It  moves  actively  about  in  search  of  these,  sometimes  making 
a  run  at  its  prey,  and  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the  little  white  heron. 

There  are  also  found  in  the  United  States,  the  hitle  white  heron,  thegieen 
heron,  the  Louisiana  heron,  and  the  yellow-crowned  heron. 


THE    BITTERN." 
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bittern.  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  give  those  who  have  not  heard  this 
evening  call,  an  adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  the  interrupted 
bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  hoUower  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, as  if  issuing  from  some  formidable  being  that  resided  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waters. 

The  bird,  however,  that  produces  this  terrifying  sound  is  not  so  big  as  a 
heron,  with  a  weaker  bill,  and  not  above  four  inches  long.  It  differs  from 
the  heron  chiefly  in  its  color,  which  is,  in  general,  of  a  palish  yellow,  spot- 
ted and  barred  with  black.  Its  windpipe  is  fitted  to  produce  the  sound  for 
which  it  is  remarkable ;  the  lower  part  of  it  dividing  into  the  lungs,  is  sup- 
plied with  a  thin  loose  membrane,  that  can  be  filled  with  a  large  body  of  air, 
and  exploded  at  pleasure.  These  bellowing  explosions  are  chiefly  heard 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of  autumn ;  and,  however  awful 
they  may  seem  to  us,  are  the  calls  to  courtship,  or  connubial  felicity. 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet  neither  so  destructive,  nor  so 
voracious.  It  is  a  retired,  timorous  animal,  concealing  itself  in  the  midst 
of  reeds  and  marshy  places,  and  living  upon  frogs,  insects,  and  vegetables ; 
and  though  so  nearly  resembling  the  heron  in  figure,  yet  difiering  much  in 
manners  and  appetites.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  a  sedgy  margin,  or  amidst  a  tuft 
of  rushes,  and  composes  its  simple  habitation  of  sedges,  the  leaves  of  water- 
plants,  and  dry  rushes.  It  lays  generally  seven  or  eight  eggs  of  an  ash- 
green  color,  and  in  three  days  lead^  its  little  ones  to  their  food.  The  bitterns 
defend  their  young  with  such  courage,  that  even  the  hawk  does  not  often 
venture  to  attack  their  nest. 

At  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  however,  in  the  evening,  the  wonted  indo- 
lence of  the  bittern  appears  to  forsake  it.  It  is  seen  rising  in  a  spiral  ascent 
till  it  is  quite  lost  from  the  view,  and  makes  at  the  same  time  a  singular 
noise,  very  different  from  its  former  boomings. 

The  flesh  of  the  bittern  is  greatly  in  esteem  among  the  luxurious.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  as  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  fooler  as  it  is  shunned  by 
the  peasant ;  and  as  it  is  a  heavy  rising,  slow-winged  bird,  it  does  not  often 
escape  him.  Indeed,  it  seldom  rises  but  when  almost  trod  upon ;  and  seems 
to  seek  protection  rather  from  concealment  than  flight. 

When  wounded  by  a  sportsipan,  this  bird  often  makes  severe  resistance. 
It  does  not  retire ;  but  waits  the  onset,  and  gives  such  vigorous  pushes  with 
its  bill,  as  to  wound  the  leg  through  the  bo6t.  Sometimes  it  turns  on  its 
back,  like  the  rapacious  birds,  and  fights  with  both  its  bill  and  claws.  When 
surprised  by  a  dog,  it  is  said  always  to  throw  itself  into  this  posture,  and 
defend  itself  so  vigorousl}^  as  to  dt^j>e\  the  assailant  to  retire.  The  eyes 
of  its  antagonist  are  the  object  a4  which  it  chiefl*'  strikes. 

:4h  A.  •      ' 
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THE    AMERICAN    BITTERN' 

u  to  all  our  sea  and  nyet  marehea,  ihongh  no  where  n 
it  rests  all  day  among  the  leeds  and  rushes,  and,  unless  disturbed,  feeds  and 
flies  only  duiing  the  night.  In  some  places  it  is  called  the  Indian  bra.  On 
the  seacoast  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  known  hy  the  name  of  dunkadoo,  a  wonl 
probably  imitative  of  its  noie.  It  utters  soraetimes  a  hollow  guttural  note, 
among  the  reeds  ;  but  has  nothing  of  that  long  booming  sound  for  which 
the  European  bittern  is  so  remarkable.  When  disturbed,  they  rise  with  a 
hollow  Aico,  and  are  then  easily  shot  down,  as  they  fly  heavily.  Like  tnosi 
other  night  birds,  their  sight  is  most  acute  during  the  ereoing  twilight ;  hui 
their  hearing  is  at  all  limes  exquisite.  They  make  their  nests  in  swamps, 
laying  four  eggs  in  the  long  grass. 


THE    LEAST    BITTERN" 

la  the  smallMt  known  species  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  fredi  water  meadows,  and  rarely  visits  the  salt  marshes.  In  the 
meadows  of  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  below  Philadelphia,  a  few  of  these 
birds  breed  every  year;  making  their  nests  in  the  thick  tussocks  of  grass  in 
swampy  places.  When  aJarmed  they  seldom  fly  far,  but  take  shelter  nmong 
the  reeds  or  long  gra«.  They  are  scarcely  ever  seen  exposed,  but  skulk 
during  the  vhole  day;  and,  like  the  preceding  species,  feed  chiefly  at  nighu 
Tbia  little  creature  measures  but  twelve  inches  in  length. 


THE     STORK. 3 

The  most  remarkable  of  this  tribe  is  the  while  stork,  the  length  ofwhirb 
is  about  three  feet.  The  bill  is  nearly  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  fine  red 
cqlor.  The  plumage  is  wholly  while,  except  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  bare  and  blackish ;  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  back  and  oo 
the  wings  are  black.  The  skin,  the  legs,  and  the  bare  parts  of  the  thighs 
are  red. 

The  white  stork  is  semi-do(nestia|vhi|bting  towns  and  cities,  and  io 
many  places  stalking  unconcernedly  ■^Mn  strvets,  in  search  of  o^  and 

'AnUa  minor,  V/iLBos.  ■>  InfeaerCii,  Qmsl. 

■Cteonu  alba,  Billon.     The  genA^tointih  {,  itrmrU.  itoat,  c^IiwIti- 

cal.  in  the  (brm  of  an  rlonvated  paiiiied  «on« ;  ri  nf  eqwil  hei^l  irnh  tbr 

head;  Mnder  mandible  slightly  benl  upwuiili  m  ;— ii.  -i-n J 

the  homy  nibsUnr?  ;  eyes  lurrauniled  wM  ■  nil 
■-!«  tiniled  to  lbs  Aral  joint,  the  hind  loo  ^inlw 


aions;  the  limp  imnwr 
leWwlbsMhant  wiigi 
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other  food.  They  remove  ibe  noiioUB  filih,  and  clear  the  fields  of  serpent* 
and  feptilea.  On  this  account  they  are  protected  in  Holland,  held  id  hi^ 
reoeralion  by  the  Mahometans ;  and  so  greally  were  they  respected  in  times 
of  old  by  the  Thessalonians,  that  to  kill  one  of  these  birds  was  a  crime 
eipi?bte  only  bjr  death.  The  ancients,  indeed,  ascribed  lo  it  the  nrtue*  of 
lempennce,  conjugal  fidelity,  sod  filial  and  paternal  piety. 

The  disposition  of  this  bird  is  mild,  neither  shy  nor  sarage;  it  is  easily 
tamed,  and  may  be  trained  to  reside  in  gardens,  which  it  will  clear  t^ 
inseclB  and  reptiles.  It  has  a  grave  ait  and  a  moomful  visage;  yet  when 
roused  by  example,  it  shows  a  certain  degree  of  gaiety ;  for  it  joins  in  the 
frolici  of  children,  by  imitating  them.    Dr  Herman  lell*  us,  that  he  saw  a 


tnine  one  in  a  garden,  where  the  children  wereplaying  at  hide  and  seek,  Bi>d 
that  it  run  its  turn  when  touched,  and  so  well  diitinguished  the  child  iriioae 
turn  it  was  to  pursue  the  rest,  as  to  he  perfectly  on  its  guard.  Nor  do  they 
lightly  feel  k,  having  been 

beaten  by  four  months,  ta 

Storks  I  in  the  time  of 

their  autu  limales.    They 

are  seMon  j  hare  scarcely 

ever  been  land  as  to  build 

every  whe  rovide  hoses  for 

them  to  a  iiffer  no  iojniy, 
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always  resenting  this  as  an  offence  committed  against  themselves.  Storks 
are  also  common  at  Aleppo,  and  in  plenty  at  Seville,  in  Spain.  At  Ba^datd, 
hundreds  are  said  to  be  seen  about  the  houses,  walls,  and  trees ;  and  at  Per- 
sepolis,  or  Chilmanar,  in  Persia,  the  remains  of  the  piUals  serre  them  to 
build  on,  every  pillar  having  a  nest  on  it.  ; 

This  bird  bestows  much  time  and  care  on  the  education  of  b^  young,  and 
does  not  leave  them  till  they  have^  strength  sufficient  for  defence  and  support. 
When  they  begin  to  flutter  out  of  the  nest,  the  mother  bears  them  on  her 
wings ;  she  protects  them  from  danger,  and  will  sometimes  perish  rather 
than  forsake  them. 

In  autumn  they  retire  into  Egypt,  and  the  marshes  of  Barbary,  where 
they  enjoy  a  second  summer,  and  bring  up  a  second  brood.  Their  migra- 
tion is  performed  in  immense  companies.  Dr  Shaw  saw  passing  over 
Mount  Carmel  three  flocks  of  them,  each  of  which  liras  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  they  were  three  hours  in  going  by.  Bellomus  informs  us,  that 
*  storks  visit  Egypt  in  such  abundance,  that  the  fields  and  meadows  are 
white  with  them,  and  that  the  natives  are  pleased  whh  their  arrival, 
as  the  birds  .deliver  them  from  innumerable  swarms  of  frogs,  and  also 
devour  serpents.  Between  Belbeis  and  Gaza,  in  Palestine,  they  perform  a 
similar  service,  by  destroying  innumerable  rats  and  mice. 

In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  ther^  are  storks,  of  which  the  plu- 
mage is  black. 

'  * .  # 
.    '  r 
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MARABOU    S/tOViKJ 

The  marabou  stork  appears  to  inhabit  nearly  the  whole  of  tropical  AfncA, 
extending  southward,  according  to  M.  Temmick,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  howeveci.  it  is  by  no  means  common.  M. 
Riippel  observed  it  on  the  banks  of  th^  Nile,  Major  Denham  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  large  towns  in  the  interior,  and  Smeathman  on  the  western 
coast.  The  plumes  imported  into  Europe  are  brought  chiefly  from  Sene^l. 
In  its  habits  this  bird  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  white  stork  of 
Europe,  but  becomes  still  more  familiar,  ^^ind,  in  consequence*  of  its  larger 
size,  renders  more  essential  service  in  the  removal  of  carrion,  o£bl,  and  other 
nuisances.  This  importaiit  tiffice,  like  the  ladjutants  of  Calcutta,  it  share? 
with  the  vultures ;  and  both,  birds  are  universally  privileged  from  all  annoj- 
ance,  in  return  for  so  meritorious  eflttlbn  of  their  natural  propensities. 
They  seem  to  be  constantly  attracted^Wkhe  heaps  of  offensive  substances 
collected  in  the  villages  and  towp|,  whim  "Ihgf^evour  without  scruple,  and 
in  immense  quantities.    The  mode  inVhidb^,  Indian  bird  performs  the 

■ ■ ■         — ■ ■  ^■  ^  —         —   -  —  ■ 
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fimctions  of  a  scftreoger  has  been  repeatedly  detciibed  by  tnmllen;  and 
Uajor  Denhata  meations  his  having  frequently  been  a  wilneu  of  the  Tora- 
cious  and  ontniVoroae  habits  of  the  African.  Nolhing  seems  to  come  amias 
to  ita  Toracious  appetite,  for  when  carrion  is  scarce,  it  attacks  reptiles,  small 
birds,  and  evm  the  leiKr  quadrupeds,  which  it  usually  swallows  entire. 

These  buds  are  bo  peaceable  in  theii  manners,  and  so  inclined  to  become 
lamiliar,  that  there  is  little  difficolty  in  taming  ifaem.  Sr  Latham  gives  an 
■musing  account,  derived  from  Smeatlinian,  of  the  behavior  of  a  yotng  indi- 
vidual, iriiich  had  been  brought  up  in  a  state  of  domeaticatira  in  the  part  of 
Africa  where  that  travellei  resided.  .  This  bird  always  took  its  jdaee  at 
dinner  time,  in  %e  great  hall,  behind  its  master's  chair,  where  it  remained 


in  expectatic  .  some  diffi- 
culty in  proi  rival  of  the 
guests;  they  mtly  watch 
its  opportnn  re  aware  (rf* 
it.  In  thia  1  fowl  at  a 
single  montl  Uand,  awt 
roosted  very  riiicb,  even 
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at  the  dislaoce  of  im>  or  three  miles,  it  would  espy  th^serranCs  carrying- 
the  dishes  across  ihe  yard,  and  dash  down  among  them  as  they  eniered 
the  hall.  ^ 

The  attitudes  of  these  birds  are  particularly  curious,  add  frcqiKntlylhoi  a 
little  ludicrous.  At  rest,  they  either  slaud  upon  one  1^,  wiih^  the  neck 
withdrawit  and  the  hill  brought  forwards  towards  the  breast,  oi  |{h  upon  the 
ground  with  one  orhotfale^  directed  slraighl  before  ibem.  But  wi)ei)  exciteil. 
ihey  elongate  theii  necks,  and  siand  at  their  full  hei^t,  nienacing  wiih 
their  large  hills,  which  are,  however,  loo  light  to  inflict  an/  serious  injury, 
even  had  the  birds  courage  enough  to  attempt  it.  -    n-^ 

THE    FLAMINGd*  ,  * 

Is,  perhaps,  the  most  remaikable  of  water-fowl ;)( is  ifee  of  the  tallest  and  the 
most  beautiful.  .  The  body,  whieh  is  of  a  beautiful  icarlet,  is  no  bigger  than 
that  of  a  swan ;  but  its  legs-'aod  nech  are  of  sucli'  aa  eitraordiuary  length, 
that  when  it  stands  erect,  it  is  six  feet  six  inchcsliigh.  Its  wings,  eilended, 
are  five  feet  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip ;  and  it  is  four  feet  eight  inches  fmm 
tip  to  tail.  The  head  is  round  and  smalt,  with  a  large  bill,  seven  iocbcs 
long,  partly  red,  partly  black,  and  crooked  like  a  bow.  The  legs  and  thie:hs. 
,  which  are  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's  filler,  are  aboat  two  feet  ei^i 
inches  high  ;  and  its  neck  near  three  feet  long.  The  feet  ate  feeble,  and 
united  by  membranes,  aa  in  those  of  the  goose.  Of  what  use  these  mem- 
branes are  does  not  appear,  as  the  bird  is  never  seen  swimming,  its  tc^  and 
thighs  being  sufficient  to  bear  it  into  tho>e  depths  where  it  seeks  for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  u  now  chitfly^found  in  America,  but  was  once 
known  on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe.  .It  is  still  occasionally  met  with  on  ihc 
shores  of  the  Medilenanean.  -Its  iKauty.ils  size,  and  the  peculiar  ddirairy 
of  its  flesh,  have  been  such  lemptaliOnE  fclestroy  or  lake  it,  that  it  has  Icnz 
since  deserted  the  shores  fre()nentc^  by  man,  and  taken  refuge  in  conniries 
that  are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled. 

When  the  Europeans  6rat  came  tq,.'ia«tica,  and  coasted  dp»Ti  along  the 
African  shores,  they  found  the  flaminsus  on  several  shores  on  either  conii- 
nenl  gentle,  and  no  way  distrustful  of  mankind.  When  the  fowler  had  killi-J 
one,  the  rest  of  the  flock,  far  from  attempting  to  fly,  only  regarded  the  fall  of 
their  companion  in  a  kind  of  fixed  imonishmefii ;  another  and  another  ^hoi 
was  discharged;  and  thus  the  fowler iifien levelled  the  whole  Sock,  I>ef<>r? 


]. 
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But  Bt  fifaenl  it  ia  very  different  in  thai  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  6a.- 
mingQ  is  qot  odI;  one  of  the  scarcest,  hat  one  of  the  shyest  birds  in  the 
worlf,  and  ihe.most  difGcult  of  approach.  They  chiefiy  keep  near  the  moat 
deseQedand  inhpspitabJe  shores;  near  salt  water  lakes  sod  swampy  islands. 
When  seen.by  manners  in  the  day,  they  always  appear  drawn  up  in  a  long 


rlose  line  of  n  tells  us,  present 

at  the  di)'  li'nce  of  half  3  mile,  the  eiract  representation  of  a  long  brick  wall. 
This  lini:,  .'lowever,  is  broken  when  they  aeek  for  food ;  but  they  always 
appoint  one  oF  the  iiurnber  as  a  watch,  whose  oilly  employment  is  to  obserTe 
and  gire  notice  of  danger  while  the  r«§U  are  feeding.  As  soon  aa  this  tmsty 
sentinel  perceit  he  gives  a  loud 

scream,  with  a  the  whole  cohort 

are  upon  the  w  and  hard,  though, 

Dampier  says,  1  itter.    But,  of  all 

delicacies,   the  ed.     In  fact,  the 

RQman  empera  ;  and  we  hav^an 

accotinlttf  ODe<  lamingos'  tongues 

10  be  serred  up  rd,  which  yas  so 
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much  sought  after,  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  that  of  any  other  bird  irtiat- 
erer.  The  bill  of  the  flamingo  is  like  a  large  black  box  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  filled  with  a  tongue  which  is  black  and  gristly. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in  which  they  reside ; 
in  North  America  they  breed  in  summer ;  on  the  other  aide  of  the  line,  they 
take  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year.  They  build  their  nests  in  exten- 
sive marshes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  a  surprise.  The  nest  is 
not  less  curious  than  the  animal  that  builds  it :  it  is  raised  from  the  sorfiaice 
of  the  pool  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  formed  of  mud  scraped  up  together,  and 
hardened  by  the  sun,  or  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body :  it  resembles  a  truncated 
cone,  or  one  of  the  pots  which  we  see  placed  on  chimneys ;  on  the  top  it  is 
hollowed  out  to  the  shape  of  the  bird,  and  in  that  cavity  the  female  lays  her 
eggs,  without  any  lining  but  the  well  cemented  mud  that  forms  the  sides  of 
the  building.  She  always  lays  two  eggs,  and  no  more ;  and,  as  her  legs  are 
immoderately  long,  she  straddles  on  the  nest,  while  her  legs  hang  down,  one 
on  each  side,  into  the  water.  The  young  ones  are  a  long  while  before  they 
are  able  to  fly ;  but  they  run  with  amazing  swiftness.  They  are  sometimes 
caught;  and,  very  different  from  old  ones,  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried 
home,  and  are  tamed  very  easily. 


THE    AVOSETi 

Is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  birds  by  the  form  of  its  bill,  which  is 
very  thin,  slender,  and  bends  considerably  upwards.  The  scooping  avoset  is 
about  the  size  of  the  lapwing,  or  eighteen  inches  long ;  the  bill  is  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  top  of  the  head  is  black,  the  rest  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  all  the  other*  parts  of  the  body  white,  except  the  inner  sca- 
pulars, the  middle  of  the  wing-coverts  and  outer  webs,  and  ends*  of  the  qoiUs, 
which  again  are  black.  The  legs  are  long,  and  of  a  bluish  gray,  and  the 
toes  have  a  connecting  membrane.  It  weighs  about  thirteen  ounces,  and  is 
frequent,  in  the  winter,  on  most  of  the  £eacoa8ts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge,  &c.  in  England.  It  feeds  on  worms  and 
insects,  which  it  scoops  out  of  the  sand  with  its  biU. 


'  ReeuTviroatra  avocetia,  Lin.  The  genus  Recvrmroatra  has  the  bill  rtrf  long,  slen- 
der, feeble,  depressed  throughout  its  length,  flexible  and  turned  up  at  the  point,  the  upper 
mandible  channelled  on  its  sui&ce,  the  under  luteraUv;  nostrils  linear  and  long ;  legs  wo? 
and  slender ;  the  three  fore  toes  united  as  far  as  w  second  joint  by  a  membrane;  the 
hind  toe  placed  high  up  and  very  short ;  wings  acumilDite,  t>ke  first  quul  longest. 
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AMERICAN    AVOSET.l 

This  species,  from  ita  perpetual  clamor  and  flippaney  of  toDgae,  it  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  May,  the  lawyer.  Wilson  found  these  birds,  as 
well  as  ihe  long-legged  avoit,  in  the  salt  marshes  of  New  Jersey  on  the  SOth 
of  May.  They  flew  around  the  shaUow  pools,  ulteriog  the  sharp  note  of 
cltci,  dick,  alighting  on  the  marsh,  or  in  the  water,  fluttering  their  loose 
wings,  and  shaking  iheir  half-bent  tegs,  as  if  ready  to  tumble  over,  keeping 
up  a  contiouBl  yelping  note.  The  nest  was  built  among  the  thick  tufis  of 
grass,  of  sea-weed,  dry  grass,  and  twigs,  and  raised  to  the  height  of  sere- 
ral  inches. 


THE    EOSEATE    SPOONBILL.' 


Tbis  stately  and  elegant  bird  inhabits  the  seashores  of  America  from 

Bmzil  to  Geo^.  It  also  anoeMi  to  wander  up  the  Mississippi  sometimes 

■  Plalalai  qf^  Li  K  bill  Tery  long,  nn>rh  flattened,  dilat- 
ed lowaids  the  eilren  «  spatula  i  upper  mandible  channeled 
and  imnsTetMlj  nki  aiimated.  obloae,  open,  bordered  with 
a  membrane ;  &ce  oni  ed ;  legs  lone ;  W  three  anterior  toei 
connected  Ut  Ibe  >e«x  aei ;  tlte  hinder  one  long,  and  bearing 
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in  Bummer.  It  is  however  rarelf  aeen  to  ihe  QOithwaid  of  Alumaha  ma; 
and  even  along  the  peniaaula  of  Florida  is  a  rare  bird;  in  Jamaica  and 
WTeral  othei  of  the  West  India  islands,  Mexico,  and  Guiana,  it  is  more  corn- 
mon,  but  coofiaea  itself  chiefly  to  the  seashore  and  the  months  of  rtiers. 
It  wades  about  in  quest  of  shell-fish,  marine  insects,  small  ciabs,  and  £sfa. 
Id  pursuit  of  these,  it  occasionslty  swims  and  dires. 

This  bird  is  of  a  beautiful  pink  color,  with  a  mixture  of  black  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  The  most  common  species,  however,  is  that  which  bean 
the  name  of  the  white  spoonbill,'  from  its  plumage,  save  that  in  some  rare 
exceptions  it  is  enlirely  white.  This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  heroti,  but 
somewhat  shortei:  in  the  neck  and  legs.  The  bill  is  more  llian  half  ■.  foot 
long,  and  has  the  shape  of  a  spoon. 


THE    IBIS.' 


The  Egyptian  ibis,  so  famous  in  historjr  and  mythology,  is  larger  than  the 
Btotk,  measuring  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  in  length.    The  bill  is  seven 


*  Ibii  rtligima,  Cvv .  The  aenui  Jin'i  has  ihe  bill  low,  stmder.iircbed,  brood  il  the 
1jb3c.  lip  depressed,  obtuse,  uia  rounded;  upper  innriiiililt  d»pl;  furrowed  in  Jlt  vbole 
Unclh ;  no9lri1s  Mnr  ihe  buc  al  Ihe  upper  prin  of  Ihs  bill,  nbWii,  xlnighl  and  perforalrd 
m  the  nwmbrane  which  covera  the  furrow  i  ibe  face,  and  frequently  a  pari  of  the  head  «»i 
'neck,  naked ;  legs  naked  ahoro  llie  knee ;  the  fore  tou  uoilsl  iu  far  aa  the  finl  joint ;  tM 
tuad  toe  \o^St  ^d  reaching  the  ground. 


H. 
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inches  long,  u  sli^tlf  carved,  and  ends  in  a  blunl  point.  The  plumage  ia 
a  reddish  while,  moat  inclining  to  red  on  the  back  and  winga.  It  is  found  in 
great  numbers  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  places  just  freed  from  the  inundationa  of 
the  Wile,  where  it  is  of  sigiul  eerrice  in  deairoying  iosecls,  reptiles,  3(c. 
This  bird  is  frequently  fodiid  in  the  sepulchres  along  with  ibe  mummies,  and 
wa3  formerly  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians, 


WOOD    IBIS. > 

This  bird  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
extends  aa'far  as  Cayenne,  Brazil,  and  various  parts  of  South  America.  Its 
favorite  haunts  are  watery  savannahs,  and  inland  swamps,  wheie  it  feeds 
on  6sh  and  reptiles.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  esteem  it  good 
eating. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  William  Bartram.  "This  solitary 
bird  does  not  associate  in  flocks ;  but  is  generally  seen  alone,  commonly 
near  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  in  marshes  or  meadows,  especially  such  aa 
are  covered  by  inundations,  and  also  in  vast  deserted  rice  plantations.  He 
stands  alone,  on  the  topmost  limb  of  tall,  dead  cypress  trees,  his  neck  con- 
tracted or  drawn  in  upon  his  shouldeis,  and  his  beak  resting  tike  a  long 
scythe  upon  his  brdksi ;  in  this  pensive  posture  and  solitary  situation,  they 
look  extremely  grave,  sorrowful,  and  melancholy,  as  if  in  the  deepest 
thought.  They  are  never  seen  on  the  seacoast,  and  yet  are  never  found  at 
a  great  distance  from  it.  They  feed  on  serpents,  young  alligators,  frogs, 
and  other  reptiles." 

The  whole  body,  neck,  and  lower  parts  of  this  bird,  are  white ;  the  bill  ia 
nearly  nine  inches  long. 


THE    SCARLET    IBIS." 

This  beantiful  bird  is  said  to  be  common  in  most  puts  of  America  within 
the  tropics,  and'in  aloiOEt  all  the  WesLlndia  islands.  Of  its  manners,  little 
more  has  been  collected,  than  ihwli  frequents  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and 
shores  of  the  neighboring  rivers,  feeding  on,amall  fry,  shell-fisli,  sea-worms, 
and  crabs.  It  is  said  frequently  to  perch  on  trees,  sometimes  in  large  flocks ; 
but  to  lay  its  eggs  on  t^groundfOra  bed  of  leaves.    The  yoang  when 
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hatched  are  hlack,  soon  after  gray,  then  white,  and  gradually  aaamne  their 
red  color;  at  the  thu-d  year,  their  plomage  i»  complete.  They  haTefte- 
qoently  heen  domesticated. 


THE    CURLEW 


Is  a  well  known  hird,  which  in  winter  frequents  seacoasts  and  marshes^ 
feeding  chiefly  on  frogs  and  marine  insects.  In  summer  they  retire  to  the 
mountainous  and  unfrequented  parts  to  breed.  Their  flesh  is  rank  and  fishy. 
Curlews  differ  much  in  si^,  some  weighing  thirty-seven  ounces,  and  some 
not  twenty-two ;  the  l6n^th  of  the  largest  is  twenty-five  inches.  Its  bill  is 
long,  black,  and  much  cur^Ml*  JThe  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a  pale 
blown  ;  the  breast  and  belly  white,  marked  with  dark  oblong  spots.  The 
female  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
jack  curlew,  and  the  spots  with  which  she  is  covered  almost  all  over  are 
more  inclining  to  a  red.  Latham  enumerates  about  eleven  species,  foreign 
and  domestic. 


THE    SANDPIPER.a 

Of  the  sandpiper,  properly  so  called,  there  are  about  twelve  species  known 
in  Europe,  from  tbe  size  of  a  thrush  to  that  of  a  hedge-sparrow.    The  com- 

I  Numenhu  argvudaf  Lath.  The  ttenns  Numenitu  has  tbe  bill  lonr,  slender,  aidied, 
comptested,  point  hard,  and  slidttly  obtuse ;  upper  mandible  projecting  oejond  the  lower, 
rounded  at  the  bud,  and  cbanneiled  through  three  fourths  of  its  length ;  nostriU  lateral, 
linear  and  pierced  in  the  furrow ;  face  feathered ;  le^  slender ;  naked  above  the  knee ; 
the  three  fore  toes  united  by  a  membrane  to  the  fifst  joint;  the  hinder  articulated  to  the 
tarsus,  and  touching  the  ground. 

*The  genus  Tring'a  or  sandpiper,  has  the  bill  middle-sized  or  long,  Tery  slightly  arched, 
curved  or  straight  at  the  tip.  sou  and  flexible  through  its  whole  length,  comnresaed  at  the 
basCt  depressed,  dilated,  ana  obtuse  at  the  point;  both  mandihteychanneUea  to  nesr  theft 
«ttremiues ;  nostrils  lateral,  conical  in  the  membrane  which  covers  the  nasal  fonow;  less 
slender,  naked  above  the  knee ;  the  three  fore  toes  ouite  divided ;  bat  in  a  few  spedes  the 
laiddle  and  outer  toe  are  connected  by  a  membrane ;  the  hinder  articulated  to  the  tarsus. 


% 
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mob  sandpiper,  which  ia  a  Bolitaiy  bird,  is  in  weight  about  two  onncea ;  the 
head  ia  biown,  sneaked  with  black,  the  back  and  coveru  brown.mixed  with 
glossy  green ;  the  breast  and  belly  pure  white.  Ita  note  is  louder  and  more 
piping-Jhan  others  of  tbis  genus.  It  frequents  rirers,  lakes,  and  meres,  and 
.  js  nerer  found  near  the  sea. 


THE    R£D-BACEED    SANDFIPEB' 

Inhabits  bo'tk  th^-old  and  new  continents,  being  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Dunlin ;  and  in  tke  United  Stales,  along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey, 
by  the  name  <^  red-back.  They  frequent  (he  muddy  flats  and  shores  of  the 
salt  marshes  at  low  water,  feeding  on  small  worms  and  other  insects  which 
abound  in  sudi  places.  It  has  not  till  now  been  recognizwl  by  naturalists 
as  inhabiting  this  part  of  North  A 


THE    SOLITi 

Inhabits  the  watery  solitudes  ofoi  mnmer, 

from  Kentucky  to  New  York,  but  m  than 

one  OT  two  being  seen  together.  nimbly 

about  among  the  mossy  margins  1  pocda, 

occasionally  stopping,  looking  at  e  betd. 
It  is  so  unsuspicious  as  to  permit  one  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  it, 
wiiboul  appearing  to  take  notice,  or  to  be  the  least  alarmed. 


THE    RED. BREASTED    SANDPIPERS 

Is  commonly  called  the  gray  betk,  or  brmim  back,  an  oar  seacoasts.  It  is  a 
particular  favorite  among  gunners,  being  generally  a  very  plump,  tender,  and 
excellent  bird  for  the  table.  They  usually  keep  in  small  flocks,  alight  on 
the  sand-flats  in  a  close  body,  where  they  search  for  small  biTake  shells. 
On  the  approach  of  the  sporlsmannlhey  frequently  stand  fixed  and  silent  for 
some  lime ;  do  not  appear  to  be  easily  alarmed,  neither  do  they  mn  about 
in  the  water  as  much  as  some  others,  or  with  the  same  rapidity,  but  appear 
more  tranquil  and  deliberate.    Tbef  reti«  to  the  south  in  November, 

The  other  individuals  of  this  family,  both  American  and  foreign,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  parlicnlarized. 

■rr>n^ai^iina,LiK         * TVin^ nJilaru,  Wiuon.        ^Trlagn T^fa,'Wll^oll.  _ 
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THE    WOODCOCK.i 


*  lie  -DOrthem 

teg  It,  it  begins 

to  I  altbeclose 

ot  tnil  the;  ire 

*:  inchei  long- 

Th  black,  and  a 

Ua  witli  wtne 

noi  b  Dot  lone; 

ani  [I  fli«3  very 

Btl:  ?d  to  wiad, 

and  frequently  drops  behind  bushes,  to  cooceal  itself  from  the  eye  of  tit 
fowler.  It  principally  feeds  on  worms  and  insects,  whkh  it  di«wi  out  o( 
the  mud  with  its  long  bll);  and  its  flesh  is  uaiversally  admired.  The  female 
builds  a  rude  nest  on  the  ground,  and  generally  lays  four  or  five  e^s.  Slie 
is  remarkably  tame  during  incubadon. 


THE    AMERICAN    WOODCOCK,* 

In  its  general  figure  and  habits,  greatly  resembles  the  woodcock  of  Europe, 
but  is  considerably  lesa,  and  very  differently  tnarked.    This  bird  la  UBiver- 

■  Scalapax  railicel'i.  Lis.  The  graui  Srolcpax  hu  the  bill  lon|(,  itni^t,  romprnvd, 
slender.  lol),  wilh  ihe  tip  turned ;  bnth  mandiCiJea  th^Dnelled  the  hilf  of  their  lcvil>'  <^ 
tip  of  the  upper,  pmjectina  heyond  that  of  the  under,  «nd  the  turned  pottwd  hei»f  Iw'- 
ed;  noalrilc  lateral,  buairiDngiinriinmlty  cleft  ueu- the  edife;  of  the  inandihle,iii<i  earned 
by  a  memlinine  1  lei^  alendcr,  with  a  very  smalJ  naked  ipice  afaon  the  kneoi  IbelDR* 
fore  toes  quite  divided,  or  larejy  the  outerBQd  tuiddle  united. 
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sallf  known  to  our  GpoTtsraen.  During  (he  day  they  keep  to  the  woods  and 
thickets,  and  al  the  approach  of  evening  Bcek  ihe  spnogs  and  open  watery 
places  to  feed  in.  They  soon  disperse  ihemseUes  over  the  country,  to  breed. 
Id  ihenot  weather,  they  descend  to  the  marshy  shoAs  of  onr  rivera,  their 
fnvorite  springs  and  watery  recesses  inland,  being  chiifly  dried  up.  To  the 
farmer'of  these  retreats  they  are  pursued  by  the  mcrciKes  sportsmen,  flash* 
ed  by  d<^,  and  shot  down  in  great  ntimbers.  The  woodcock  is  properiy  a 
□octuro^  bird,  feeding  chieUy  al  nidHj  and  seldomjitining  about  till  aAer 
eunsel;  at  such  limes  he  rises  bw|Q(Md  of  spiral  course  to  a  considerable 
height  ia  the  air,  uttering  at  tiiafe,  a  sudden  quack,  till  having  gained  bis 
uIinOBt  height,  he  havers  ro^d  in  a  wild,  irregular  manner,  making  a  sort 
of  murmuring  sound,  thei^Cscends  with  rapidity  as  he  rose.  When  utter* 
ing  his  note  on  the  a;iou|id,  "he  seems  to  do  it  with  difficulty,  throwing  his 
head  towards  the  earth,  and  frequently  jetting  up  his  tail.  Their  food  eon- 
sistB  of  IsTTE  and  other  aquatic  worms,  for  which,  during  the  eTening,  they 
are  almost  continually  tai?iag  over  the  leaves  with  tiidt-  bill,  or  searching 
in  the  bogs.     Their  Seah^s  reckoned  delicious  and  prized  highly. 

The  head  of  tbe.-woodcock  is  of  singular  conformation,  and  the  eye  is 
fixed  at  a  remarkable  distance  from  the  bill,  and  high  in  the  head.  This 
'  construction  was  necessary  to  give  a  greater  range  of  TJsioa,  and  to  secure 
the  eye  from  injury,  white  the  owner  ia  searching  in  ibemiie.  The  flight 
of  this  bird  is  sbw.  ^' 


THE    SNIPE. 1 


Skipbs  are  migntory  birds,  which  are  supposed  to  breed  chiefly  in  the 
lower  lands  of  Germany  and-Cwitzerland.  They  visit  England  in  autnmn, 
and  retire  ia  the  spring.  Many,  however,  remain  there  the  whole  year,  and 
make  their  nests  of  dried  grass  and  feathers,  in  the  most  inaccessible  paita 
of  marshes.  Our  common  snipe,  usually  called  the  English  snipe,  dif- 
fers but  little,  if  at  afl,  from  the  European  snipe.  They  are  most  difficult 
to  shoot,  of  all  our  birds,  as  they  fly  very  rapidly,  in  zigiag  lines.    They 
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«re  very  ed^erly  siraght  afterby  our  gannen.  Their  food  consists  of  small 
worms,  slugs,  and  the  larvae  of  insects.  During  the  breeding  season,  while 
it  plays  over  the  moors,  th^  bird  makes  a  pleasing,  humming,  and  piping 
sound.    Their  flesh  ift  justly  reckoned  among  feathered  dainties. 

From  the  point  of  tlie  bill,  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  snipe  measures  about 
twelre  inches,  and  (t^m  the  point  of  each  wing,  when  extended^  about  fif- 
teen or  sixteen ;  the  head  is  divided  longwise  by  a  pale  red  line,  parallel  to 
which  on  each  side,  is^  black  line,  and  over  the  eyes  there  runs  another  line 
pretty  much  of  the  same  color  as  that  on  the  middle  of  the  head.  The 
feathers  that  spring  from  th««houlders  reach  almost  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
<ail,  the  outward  half  from  &e  shaift  being  of  a  pale  red. 


THE    WILLET,    OB    SEMIPALMATED    SHIPE,^ 

Ts  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  noted* birds  that 
inhabit  our  salt  marshes  in  summer.  Its  common  food  is  wUUt*  It  sniTes 
from  the  south  on  the  shores  of  the  middle  states,  about  the  beginning  oi 
May;  and  from  that  time  till  the  last  of  July,  its  loud  and  shrill  reiterations 
of  pill-will'^wmet^  pUltnU^wiUetf  resound  almost  incessantly  along  the 
marshes,  and  may^  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  more  dian  a  mile. 
Their  nests  are-  buik  oil  tl^groiyid  among  the  grass  of  the  marshes,  and  are 
compose^  of  wet  rushes  aiKt'ei^se  grass. 

The  anxiety  and  affection  manifested  by  diis  bird  for  its  eggs  and  yoong, 
nre  truly  interesting.  A  person  no  soonef^^en^^pn  thp  marshes,  than  he  is 
beset  by  the  willets  flying  around  and  skimming  over  his  head^^ip^ifaating 
with  great  violence  their  common  cry  of  piU^wiU'wiUet ;  and  uttenng  at 
times  a  loud  clicking  note  as  he  approaches  *iiearer  to  their  nest.  As  tbey 
occasionally  alight,  and  slowly  shut  their  lo^  white  wings  speckled  vith 
black,  they  have  a  mournful  note,  expressive  of  great  tenderness.  They 
chiefly  subsist  on  small  shell-fish,  marine  worms,  and  aquatic  insects*  They 
have  a  summer  and  also  a  winter  dress,  in  its  colors  differing  so  much  in 
these  seasons,  as  scarcely  to  be  known  as  the  same  species. 

There  are  other  indiriduals  of  this  tribe,  common  in  the  United  Statea, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  describe.  i 


>  Seolopax  icm^jxUmata,  mLM» 
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THE    WATER    RAIL,    OR    OUZEL.i 


Is  a  biid  well  known  in  the  British  islands.  It  is  a  large  slender  bird,  with 
a  black  bill,  one  inch  and  three  quarters  long.  Its  wei^i  is  four  oanees 
and  a  half.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  black,  edged  with  olive 
brown,  tl^  lower  parts  ash  colored.  This  bird  frequents  the  banks  of  springs 
or  brooks,  which  it  never  leaves ;  preferring  the  limpid  sireams,  whoM  fall 
is  rapid,  and  whose  bed  is  broken  with  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks.  The 
habils  of  the  water  ouzel  are  very  singular.  Aquatic  birds,  with  palmated 
feet,  swim  or  dive;  those  which  inhabit  the  shares,  without  wetting  their 
body,  wade  with  their  tall  legs;  but  the  water  ouzel,  which,  it  must  be  re* 
niembered,  is  neither  a  wader  nor  a  diver,  but  one  of  the  passerine  birds, 
walks  quite  into  the  flood,  following  the  declivity  of  the  ground.  It  is  ob- 
served to  enter  by  degrees,  tiB  ike  water  teaches  its  neck';  and  it  stilt  advan- 
ces, holding  its  head  aot  highef  than  usual,  though  eompleiety  inAnersed. 
It  continues  to  walk  under  die  water;  acit  even  descenfls  ID  the  bottom,' 
irtiere  it  saunters  as  on  dry  \gnd.  M.  Herbert,  who  wat^ed«ne  immersing 
itself  in  ,tlta;'^iake  of  Naniba,  ani  wtfo  comninnicated  the  fact  to  M.  de 
BuffoD,  says,  "  I  perceived  several  tiiDes,i)hat  aiH^^jf^  as  it  waded  deeper 
than  the  knee,  it  displayed  its  ftvinga,  and  atlo#rt' them  to  liaDg  to  the 
ground.  I  remarked,  too,  thal^hen  I  could  discern  it  at-the  bottom  of  the 
water,  it  appeared  enveloped  with  air,  which  gave  it  a  brilliant  snrfoce,  like 
that  on  some  sorts  (^beetles,  which  in  water  are  always  inclosed  in  a  bubble  of 
air.  Its  view,  in  droppingits  wings  on  entering  the  water,  might  be  to  confine 
tbis  air ;  it  was  certainly  uever  without  some,  and  it  seemed  to  quiver."  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  even  the  young  ones,  before  they  are  qtute  feathered, 
are  able  to  make  their  way  under  yter,  liAamb  as  tike  older  birds. 

These  birds  are  found  in  many  parts  of  ^rope.  The  female  makes  her 
nest  on  the  ground,  in  some  nlAsy  bank  near  the  water,  of  hay  and  dried 
fibres,  lining  it  With  dry  oak  leavesi  ^lul  forming  to  it  a  portico  or  entrance 

Ralliis  aquatieui.hiii.     The  gclRiB  A^ui  kaa  tl^  bill  tongcr  than  the  beid,  (Imder, 

^tly  srched,  or  sirai^t,  c j  .^^L»___  ^m^j^—,  _.  -■._.:_. ji_ 

He  chajiDcllect ',  noatiila  l&tri 
bnce ;  leg*  lou  snd  sloot, 
loCB  ditided  ;  tbe  pafterior . 
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of  moss.  The  nest  is  in  its  color  to  dosely  similar  to  thiit  of  the  inrrDiiud- 
iDgobj«cU,that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  it  eiceptwhem  the  binlii 
eDtering.  The  eg^  are  five  in  number ;  white,  ting-ei^.with  a  fine  hliuh  d 
red.  It  will  sometimes  pick  up  insects  at  4e  edge_  of-  the  water.  Iftlpn 
disturbed,  it  nsuallf  fiirts  up  its  tail,  and  makes  a  chipping  noise.  lu  son^ 
in  spring  is  said  to  be  very  pretty.  In  some  placM.it  is  snppaud  to  be 
migrator;.  **  ^■" 

THE    AMERICAN    BAILi 


ArFORDS  l  OS  Tl^"- 

In  Virginis,  it  is  called  sora,  and  in  South  Carolina,  the  coot.  Its  hiaton  is 
involved  in  profonnd  mystery.  No  one  can  detect  the  first  mtHnent  of  '^' 
ral ;  yet,  all  at  once,  the  reedy  shores,  and  grassy  marshes  of  <wr  ^^^ 
rivers,  swarm  with  them,  thotisands  of  them  being  sometimes  fbonii  vi^'^ 
flie  space  of  a  few  acres.  These,  when  they  do  *eiitnre  on  the  wing,  »e™ '" 
fly  so  feebly,  and  in  such  short  fluttering  %hts  among  the  reeds,  n  loi«nilw  ii 
hii^y  improbable  lo  mostfeoplc  that  'they.|f)uld  possibly  make  theii  wa; 
over  an  extensive  country.  Yet  on  the  first  smart  frost  that  occ^l^^  "" 
whole  suddenly  disappear,  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

When  the  reeds  along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  have  atiamrf  "heir  ^ 
growth,  the  rail  resort  to  thenf  in  great  numbers  lo  feed  on  the  sMds  <^'^ 
plant,  of  which  they  are  immod«ateIy  fond.    As  yoa  walk  along  ^t"' 

'  Ba&v*  (omtftttu,  Lin. 
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bankment  of  the  river  at  this  season,  you  hear  them  squeaking  in  every 
direction  like  young  puppies ;  if  a  stone  be  thrown  among  the  reeds,  there 
is  a  general  outcry,  and  a  reiterated  kak^  kuk,  huk,  something  Uke  that  of  a 
guinea  fowl.  Any  sadden  noise,  or  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  produces  the 
same  effect.  In  the  mean  titAe,  none  are  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be  at  high 
water ;  for  when  the  t\ae  is  low,  they  universally  secrete  themselves  among 
the  reeds,  and  you  may  walk  past  and  even  over  them,  without  seeing  a 
single  individual.  Their  flight  through  the  reeds  is  exceedingly  low ;  and 
shelter  being  abundant,  is  rarely  extended  far.  They  swim  and  dive  with 
^reat  rapidity,  and  sometimes  when  wounded,  they  dive,  and  rising  under  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  secrete  themselves  there,  moving  round  as  the  boat  moves, 
until  they  have  an  op^jprtanity  of  escaping  unnoticed.  They  are  feeble  and  de- 
licate in  every  thing  but  the  legs,  which  seem  to  possess  great  vigor  and  energy, 
and  their  bodies  being  so  remaikably  thin,  as  to  be  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  through  transversely,  they  are  enabled  to  pass  between  the  reeds  like 
rats.    When  seen,  they  ere  almost  constantly  getting  up  the  tail. 

These  birds  are  also  nvmerous  near  Detroit,  in  the  lagoons,  where  another 
species  of  reed  grows  of  which  they  are  fond.  In  New  Jersey,  where  there 
are  no  reeds,  they  are  never  to  be  found  ;^  but  wherever  the  reeds  are,  there 
the  rails  are  sure  to  be  in  great  numbers. 

In  the  United  States  are  altfo  found,  the  Virginian  rail  and  the  dapper 
•   mi/. 


•  OKDER  fXIV.— PIN»ATIPEDES. 

:  •  •  • 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  ImH  xniMe-sised  and  straight;  upper  mandi- 
ble slightly  curved  at  the  tip ;  ,]^|^pf  medium  size ;  tarsi  deader  or  com- 
pressed ;  three  toes  before  and  one  t^ehind,  with  rudiments  of  webs  along 
the  toes ;  hind  toe  articulated  interioity  on  the  tarsus. 

THE    COOTi 

» 

Is  a  well  known  bird.  It  weighs'from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  ounces. 
Wilson  is  inclined  to  believe  that  tife  American  coot  is  a  different  species 
from  the  European,  from  the  dtoumstance  that  the  membrane  in  the  former 
is  of  a  chesnut  color,  instead  of  white ;  though  in  other  respects  they  seem 
to  be  the  same.    In  Pennsylvania  it  is  caUed  the  mud-hen.    The  bald  part 

1  Pulka  atra,  Lm.  The  gcaras  FSdica  has  the  biUnniddle-sized,  Btrooff,  conical,  broad 
at  the  base ;  the  ridge  projecting  in  froat,  and  dilated  into  a  naked  plate ;  ooth  mandibles 
of  the  flame  length,  the  upper  slightly  curred,  and*  reduced  at  the  base,  the  lower  form- 
ing an  angle ;  nostrils  latenl,  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  lonffitndinally  cleft,  half  dosed  by 
a  membrane ;  legs  lon^,  slendet,  naked  above  the  biee ;  au  the  toes  very  long,  connected 
at  their  base,  aad  furntfhed  along  their  sides  with  scalloped  membranes. 
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of  ihe  Head,  which  in  the  watei-hen  is  red,  ia  the  cool  is  white.  The  n]^ 
paita  of  its  plumage  are  black,  the  breast  and  bellf  white.  As  the  coot  ii  a 
larger  bird  diau  die  wu«t-4icii,  wjiiclk  >•  niuh-  lanembles.  it  is  alwiys  seen 
in  larger  Btreams,  and  more  remote  from  maniind.  It  there  makes  a  nest 
of  such  weeds  as  the  stream  supplies,  and  lays  them  amoag  the  reeds,  flosi- 
ing  on  the  surface,  aod  rising  and  falling  with  the  water.  The  reeds  amons 
which  it  b  built  keep  it  fast,  so  that  it  is  seldom  washed  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream.    But  if  this  happens,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bird  sits 


in  her  nest,  like  a  nferiner  in  hia  boat,  and  ,st«is,.  with  her  legs,  her  «ai^ 
into  the  nearest  ^harbo^ ;  there,  Ip^g  attained  her  port,  she  continues  ui 
sit  in  great  Iranquillity,  regardless  of  the  in^Ktaosity  of  the  current;  and, 
though  the  water  penetrates  'her  DKi,  4^  hatches  h«i  eggs  in  (hat  wei 
condition^  The  coot  ia  by  no  ineana  a  rare  bird  in  Britain,  wheie  it  refides 
peimanentlj;,  itutugb  with  tfi^  ^mm  it  changes  its  residene&^It  ii  tatber 
a  timid  bii^d,  very  inert,  tMtd  feeds  in^fe'  eTCaing.  opop  Sihes,  jhin^^a,  geedi. 
and  beiVgc-    !■>  Madagascar  ih^e^s  a  coot  with  a  red  comEtft^eod. 


THE    CRESTED    GREBE. » 

Tats  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  duck.  Its  bill,  that  part  tqtecially 
towards  the  head,  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  is  somewhat  more  than  two 
inches  in  length.  On  the  top  of  the  head  and  neck  is  a  beanlifal  cresi 
of  feathers,  those  on  the  neck  appearing  like  a  collar  or  ruff,  and  seeming  a 
good  deal  bigger  than  they  really  are ;  those  Mk  the  top  of  the  head  are  black, 
those  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  of  a  reddish  or  cinereous  color  ;  the  back 

>  PHft«pt  critfo/ui,  Lath.  The  geuaa  Podicrpi  bts  Llie  bill  nuddle  ■!»,  itniiihi, 
hud,  compressed,  in  the  form  of  an  iToDgated  aod  pointed  cone;  tip  of  the  apftt  miMi 
ble  alighlly  iaclioed;  nostnJa  lateral,  c^caie,  oblong,  closed  behind  by  amemtnae,  opri 
in  front,  and  perrioUB ;  legv  long,  plac«l  fir  backward!;  taiti  much  compiesaed;  W 
loa  much  depressed,  connected  al  ibeitbaae,  add  fumiahed  with  ■aimple  lobe)  hiadue 
oomprewed  aiid  Kalloped;  dawibrosd,  much  depretnd  i  do  taili  wiugi  short. 
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and  viogB  are  of  a  darkiBh  brown,  pretty  much  mclining  to  black,  except 
some  of  the  exterioi  edges  of  the  wing  featheiB,  which  are  white.    The 


breast  aod^ly  aie  ol  ail ;  the  HfisA  toes  aie 

broad  and   flat.     It  Ms  an  unpleasant  cry/and  will  iiccasionally,  vrtten 
angered  or  pleaaed,  raise  oi  fall  the  feathers  of  its  crest. 


J 


r  "^  .■■■;■. 

OKDEEZV.— PALMIPEDES.    , 

BiBSe  tif  ihift  order  have  the  hill  of  various  forms ;  legs  short,  placed  more 
or  less  backJtiicle ;  the  anterior  toes  paitiallr  of  vboUf  conaect^il  by  wriw, 
and  in  some  ^jnilies  all  the  four  toes  united  by  one  membrane ;  the  hinder 
toeinteriorly  articulated  to  th^tarans,  or,  in  some  genera,  w^ntiiig. 

THE    SKIMMER,'  OR    CUTWATER,' 

Is  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  in  breadth  three  feet  seven  inches.  The 
bill  is  of  a  very  singular  structure,  the  tipper  chap,  or  mandible,  being  above 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  imder,  and  the  upper  shuts  into  it,  as  a  razor  into 
its  handle.  The  base  of  the  t^  is  red,  the  rest  black ;  and  on  the  sides  are 
several  fhrrows.  The  foreheiS,  chin,  and  all  the  under  parts,  are  white ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plnmage  black,  with  a  bar  of  white  across  each  wing. 

'  Rhytuliop*  nigra,  Lnr.  The  geoui  Rhyncliopt  has  tbe  bill  long,  itnigbt,  fialtcned  into 
B  blade,  InincUed  11  ihe  ipsi i  upper  mandihle  mnch  dioiler  t&Bn  tha  oulei;  noslrili 
latenl,  tnargiii>l,  nmottf  fn»n  thv  bua ;  len  slender  i  tarvtu  larger  than  tba  Buddie  tos  i 
tbe  Ton  toei  nnil«]  by  a  membnuw;  tUM  toe  joiiwl  on  the  tsnua;  tail  fb^ed,  and 


AVES— TERN^ 


The  tail  is  short  aad  forked.  It  iohabits  rH  America ;  is  commonly  on  de 
wing,  and  sUma  along  the  surfkce  to  catch  the  small  fish  on  which  it  feeds. 
It  13  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  razoi-bill. 


THE    GKEAT    TERN 


'   bab  !r.    Tbe 

biUa  lod  rtrj 

■lend  Ij  a  pale 

gray,  ivaUfniT, 

W they «pfeaiioIi«Te all  ^ saturations  at  seii  4iat  f^  swallow  hen 
land,a^zii]geTert  inseqt.whiclF^aiigieaiaon  the  surface,  ud  daniag  doira 
tipoo  the  linaUfT  fishes,  whidi  they  seise  Tyidi  incrediblb  rapidity. 


THE    LESSER    TERN3 

VitGHs  only  two  ounces  and  five  grains.  The  bill  is  .yoUo^ ;  and  from  the 
eyes  to  the  bill  is  a  black  line.  In  other  respects,  it  almost  exactly  mem- 
bles  the  inreceding. 


tcDgtb,  the  npper  tlighll;  slopia;:  towuits  the  tip;  noitrila  in  the  middl*  of  tlttbill  dHm- 
tudmally  ciph  uul  pfmooi;  J«rb  mull,  naked  sboTe  the  knee;  tv«U9  vaj  aban.  ik 
three  anterior  toes  connwted  liy  >  membrane,  tin  faioder  detached ;  Mil  more  fli  1«> 
urked  1  vingi  Teiy  long,  and  pointed. 
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Among  tb«  fonign  biib  of  the  tero  genu,  there  ate  eome  found  t£  « 
■oowf  41ute ;  but  tba  roMt  singular  bird  of  this  kind  is  the  striated  tern, 


iriiichisftf  ■.  Thfftffl    • 

white.  -        V^ 


Is  about  fifii  Dg,  and  the 

vbole  plinn  b  is  while. 

It  is  a  very  frequently 

to  flf  on  board  ships,  And  is  taken  wi^  Ae  hand.  Bat  thongh  ii  be  thas 
stupid,  it  bite*  the  fingers  sererely,  lo  as  to  pake  it  dubrk  to  liojd  it.  ,  It  is 
said  to  breed  U  life  Bahama  Islands.)   #' 


■      r     ■/   THE    GULL," 

AiTD  all  it!  rerietiM,  is  well  known  to  most  readers.  It  ia  seen  with  slow 
sailing  flight  horering  over  rivers,  to  pre;  upon  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish ; 
it  is  seen  following  (be  ploo^man  in  fallow  fields  to  pick  up  insects ;  and 


'  Sterna itBUdOy'LATfi 


..  _^ ingiiklnl 

uui,  loDgitmiiislJj  deft,  itnigai.  Sod 

■  long;  ibrM  fore  Ion  quite  webbed, 

I )  till  fesinen  of  equal  lenglh ;  winga  long. 
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when  liring  animal  food  is  not  to  be  found,  it  has^yen  been  known  to  eit 
carrion,  and  whatever  else  offers  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  gull  there  are  about  nineteen  species.  The  largest  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is,  the  black  and  white  or  black-baoked  gull.^  It  generaUj 
weighs  upwards  of  four  pounds,  and  is  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  inches  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  and  from  the  tip  of  each  wing, 
when  extended,  five  feet  and  sereral  inches.  The  bill  appears  compressed 
sideways,  being  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  hooked  towards  the  end. 
like  the  rest  of  this  kind,  offt^n  of  orange  color;  the  nostrils  are  of  an 
oblong  form ;  the  mouth  i^  wi^^' with  a  loijg  tongue,  and  rery  open  gullet. 


>'' 


•  I 


The  irides  of  the  eyes  are  of  a  delightful  irpd.  ,^'Sbe  wings  and  the  middle  of 
the  back  are  black;  only  the  tips  of  the  col^and  quiU,^  feathers  are  widte. 
The  head,  breast,  tail,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  are*  likewise  white.  The 
tail  is  near  six  inches  long»  the  legs  and  feet  are  flestg^-colored,  and  the  cUws 
black.  There  are  about  twenty  yarfedfes  of  this  tribe,  which  are  all  dis- 
tinguished by  an  angular  knob  on  the  chap.  .   '  •, 

GuUs  afe  found  in  great  plenty  in  evliry  place  ;^\ii  itj^  chlflfly  round  the 
rockiest  shores,  that  they  are  seen  in  t^e  greatest  abundaiite>'itis  there  that 
the  gull  breeds  and  brings  up  its  young;  it  is  there  that  millions  of  them  are 
heard  screaming  with  discordant  notes  for  moitlhs  togeth^. 

'  Larus  marinut,  Lin. 


AVES-PETBEL. 


THE    PETREL. 


The  whole  genus  of  petrels  are  known  by  having,  instead  of  a  back  loe, 
only  a  sharp  spur  or  naili  they  have  also  a  factilty  of  sponting  fiom  their 
bills,  to  a  <n>Dsideralile  distance,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  oil,  which  they  do, 
by  way  of  defence,  into  the  face  of  any  person  who  attempts  to  take  them. 


THE    FULMARf¥ETREL» 

Jt 


Is  the  largest  oflhe  kind  \rhich  flAown  in  ^urope.  It  is  superior  to  the 
size  of  the  common  gull,  being  about  Gfteenini^ea  in  length,  and  in  weight 
seventeen  ounces.  Thebtll  is  verf*  strong,  yeUow,  and  hooked  «t  the  end. 
The  bead;  De(^,  Hod  all  the  under ^rfa.^  of  the  body,  ate  white ;  the  back 
and  wings  ash-coloied,  the  quills  dusky,  and  the  tail  white.  It  feeds  on  the 
blubber  of  whales,  which  supplies  the  reservoir,  whence  it  spouls,  with  a 
constant  stpck  of  ammunition.  TItis  oil  is  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  many  complaints,  both  eiternal  and 
internal.  The  flesh  is  also  consiilered  by  [hem  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  bird 
is  therefore  in  great  request  at  S(  Kilda.  When  a  whate  is  taken,  these 
birds  will,  in  defiance  of  all  endeavors,  light  upon  it,  and  pick  oat  targe 
lumps  of  fot,  even  while  it  is  alive. 

'  PnceUaria  gladalia,  LiN.  The  grnua  Proeellaria  hu  tha  bill  u  long'  aJ,  or  longer 
ihui  Ihe  head,  reiy  hard,  edged,  depressed,  uid  dilated  il  the  bue ;  the  tip  compnind, 
and  arched,  both  mendibtes  chennelled,  aad  abniplJy  inHeeied  tomide  tbe  eilrtnitri 
nosoils  prominent' at  the  Burfaie  of  the  bill,  nniled,  and  ooncesled  in  a  tnbe  which  eitber 
fonns  ■  aingle  opening,  or  exhibits  two  diilinct  openings  ;  len  middle  sized,  oflen  low, 
■lender ;  the  torsi  compieased j  the  three  front  toes  entirely  webbed  and  long,  and  th« 
hindar  npresealed  by  a  pointed  «l«v ;  wing*  long. 
83 


G68  ATES— HANKS    PUFFlK. .  .'PETREL. 

THE    SHEARWA*rER,    OR    MANKS    PUFFIN,* 


As  it  is  called  by  Willoughby,  is  someibing  smallei  than  the  [ 
The  head  and  aU  the  upper  part^f  the  body  are  of  a  sooty  blackoe&s;  and 

the  undi  siids  are 

found  ii  ^  take  b 

ahorlpo  rii;  they 

lay  one  fhey  u« 

then  sal  ling,  and 

;ow«rda  gingthe 


Ib  about  the  size  of  a  house  swallow.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is 
black,  except  about  the  rump,  which  is  white.  They  are  always  to  be  found 
on  the  ahores  of  Britain,  and  seem  to  be  diffused  all  over  the  world.  They 
aometimes  hover  over  the  water  like  swallows,  and  sometimes  appear  lo 

^PnKdtariaAnglaram,TiK.  ■  AvceUariapria^^Li)). 
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run  OD  the  top  of  il;  lljey  ate  also  excelleot  divers.  It  skimi  along  the 
hoUowB  of  (tie  naves,  and  through  the  spray  upooMheir  tops,  at  the  astonish- 
ing rale  of  sixty  miles  in  an  hoar.  They  ere  very  ctanmraus,  and  ore  called 
by  ihe  sailoTB  Mother  Cory's  duckens,  who  observe  they  never  settle  or  sit 
upon  the  water  ,but  when  stormy  weather  is  to  be  expected.  They  are 
found  in  most  patts  of  the  warU  inhabitants 

draw  a  wick  through  the  bodf  i  a  the  rump, 

which  serves  diem  aa  a  candle,  I  of  oil  which 

this  little  animat  contains.^ 

Wilson  siqymsed  tbe  Ajvericaj  .e  aa  that  of 

Europe;  biACharles  Bonaparte  species.    It 

breeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  Tmu&  islet, 

and  on  the  eoast  of  East  Fla^^a  neialei  four 

species  of  the  stonny  petrel. 


Ie  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  birds  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
The  largest,  which  is  called  the  wandering  albatross,'  is  rather  larger  than 


u  Dioiatitta  ban  the  bill  lery  long,  itoat,  edged, 
upper  maadihie  chaDnellHl  on  ihe  lides^  sod  much 
0u  BL  Lut  [wiuL,  ine  nooer  ^maoin,  and  irUDCated  nt  the  eilremity^  nostiiU  lateral, 
.^^^it  froci  tbe  bue,  tubulu,  corered  dd  the  (idee,  and  opea  in  frosti  legi  ihort,  with 
oalj  three  very  lon^  toes  entirely  webbed:  the  laleru  ooe  margined  ;  winga  rerj  long  aitd 
naiTDV,  with  Oa  pnmsTf  quills  ihort,  sod  the  secondaiies  loDg. 


ampreBSed,  siraielit,  tuddenlv  curted ;  upper  maodihie  cbaDnelled  on  ihe  lides,  andmuch 
ooSed  at  ttt  r  --■  ■•-        '       '  - -^  —     ----■'-  — — ^ _^._  ,-.-_, 
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&  swsn,  and  its  viltgs,  yrhen  exiended,  ten  feet  from  tip  to  lip.  The  bill, 
which  is  ail  ioches  long,  fs  yellowish,  and  terminates  in  a  crooked  point. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  bright  brown;  the  hick  is  of  a  diity,  deep  spotted 
farowQ ;  and  the  belly,  and  ondei  the  wings,  is  white.  The  toes,  which  are 
webhed,  aie  of  a  flesh 'color. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  troiiical  dimates,  and  also  beyond  ihem, 
as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  South  seas.  Ii  not  only  eats  fish, 
bat  also  such  small  water-fowl  as  it  can  take  by  surprise.  It  prey*,  as  the 
gull  kind  do,  upon  the  wing,  and  chiefly  pimijes  the  flying  fi^  that  are 
forced  from  the  sea  by  the  dolphins.'' 

The  albatross  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  penguin,  and  a 
pleasure  in  its  society.  They  are  always  sea)),  tO'choose  the  same  places  of 
breeding;  some  distant,  uninhabited  island,  where  the  ground  slants  to  the 
sea,  as  the  penguin  is  not  formed  either  for  flying  or  climbing.  In  snch 
places  their  nests  are  seen  leather,  asif  they  stood  in  need  of  mutual  assist- 
ance and  protection.  In  the  middle,  on  high,  the  albatross  raises  its  nesi  on 
heath,  sticks,  and  long  grass,  about  ^wo  feel  above  the  surface;  and  round 
this  the  penguins  wake   ihe^   law  in  boles  in  tbe 

ground ;  and  most  usually  eight  pen; 

There  are  about  three  other  specie  m  smaller  than 

the  preceding.    The  upper  parB  of  uky  blue  black, 

and  the  rump  and  under  parts  whit  diatingaiahea  it 

is,  that  the  bill,  which  is  four  inches  the  iqiper  ridge, 

which  is  yetlow  quite  to  the  tip. .  Seas  within  th« 

tropics._   .     .  ^  ■  . 


THE    AMERICAN    WILD    GOOSE.' 

This  is  a  bird  universally  kooWn  over  Ae  triiole  country,  and  whose  regu- 
lar periodical  migrations  are  fhe  sure  signals  of  roluming  spring,  or 
approaching  winter.  I  have  never  ydjviwted,  says  Wilson,  any  quarter  of 
the  country,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
passing  and  repassing  of  tbe  wild  geese.  The  general  opinion  here  is,  that 
they  ate  on  their  way  to  the  lakes  to  breed;  but  tbe  inhahitanU  on  the  cmi- 

■  Amu  paBadenta,  Lin.  llie  genus  Amu  has  the  bill  middle-uied,  Tobnal,  Uniehi. 
more  or  lesx  deptesaed,  covered  by  a  thin  skin,  olien  deeper  than  broad  at  ihe  bii*,  wliKi 
is  furnishod  wiih  a  flesbj  lubtrcle,  or  smooih ;  always  depresBed  loworda  the  up,  whidi 
is  obloae  aod  fumishfid  ndth  a  najl ;  ed^s  of  both  mamlihleB  divided  into  cooinl  or  Anx 
bmellaled  tPFlh  I  noairils  almost  at  ihe  eurrace  orihe  bill.atsome  dislBnce  from  the  ba.v, 
OToid,  half  closed  by  the  flat  membrane  that  coTere  the  naia!  fiirrow ;  legs  abort,  feathetoi 
(D  the  Iniee,  and  placed  near  the  abdomeD ;  the  Ihi«  Son  toes  irebbM  j  the  huxler  detach- 
ed, aad  either  dulitule  of  a  web,  or  having  onl]-  a  ludimeouir  one. 
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fines  of  the  great  lake*  are  equally  ignorani  with  ouiselves  of  ihe  panicolar 
breeding  places  of  these  birds.  There,  their  journey  north  is  but  commenc- 
ing, and  haw  far  it  extends  it  is  impossible  for  us  at  present  to  ascertain. 
They  were  seen  by  Ileame  in  targe  flocks  within  the  arctic  circle,  and  were 
then  pursuing  their  way  stUl  farther  narlh.  They  liave  been  seen,  also,  on 
the  dreary  coast  of  SpicsbcTgeo,  feeding  on  the  water's  edge.  It  is  highly 
probable  ihnt  they  extend  their  niigfations  under  the  very  pole  itself,  amid 
the  silent  desolation  of  unknown  countries,  shut  out  from  the  eye  of  man  by 
ereilasting  bprriers  of  ice.  That  such  places  abound  with  suitable  food,  we 
cannot  for  amoment  doubt.  ■  ^ 


Theflight'of  the  wild  geese  is  heavy  antl  laborious,  geneislly  in  a  straight 
line,  or  in  two  lints  a{ipr(ninis'i^g  *o  ^  pokit:  In  both  cases,  (he  van  is  led 
by  an  old  gandalk'^ho  every  now  ftn&lbffl  pipes  his  well  known  hmik,  as  if 
to  ask  how  a^  come-gnj.'and  the  hoti  of  "nil's  well,"  is  generally 
returned  by  some  of  tfe  party. .  When  bewildered  in  foggy  weather,  they 
appear  sometimes  to  bdin^reat  distress,  flying  about  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, making  a  great  clamor.  On  these  occasions,  should  they  alight  on  the 
earth,  as  they  sometimes  do,  they  meet  with  speedy  death  and  destruction. 
The  autumnal  flight  lasts  from  the  middle  of  Augtist  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber; the  vernal  flight  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 

Wounded  geese  have  frequently  been  domesticated,  and  readily  pair  with 
tame  geese.  On  the  approach  of  spring,  however,  they  discover  symptoms 
of  great  imeasiness,  frequently  looking  up  into  the  air,  and  attempting  to  go 
off.  Some,  whose  wings  have  been  closely  cut,  have  travelled  on  foot  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  have  been  found  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from 
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home.  They  hail  every  flock  that  passes  orerhead,  and  the  salute  is  sore  to 
be  returned  by  the  voyagerB,  who  are  only  ptereoted  from  nlighting  amon^ 
them,  by  the  presence  and  habitations  of  mac.  The  gnnnera  sometimes 
take  one  or  two  of  these  domeslicated  geese  with  them  to  those  places  over 
which  the  wild  ones  are  accustomed  to  fly ;  and  concealing  themselm,  wait 
for  a  flight,  wbich  is  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  decoy  geese,  than  thej  be- 
gin calling  aloud,  until  the  flock  approaches  so  near,  dial  the  gunners  arc 
enabled  to  make  great  bevoc  among  then)  with  iheit  musket  shot. 

The  English  at  Hudson's  Bay  depend  greatly  on  geese,  and  in  favorabie 
,  seasons  kill  three  or  four  thousand,  and  barrel  them  np  for  use.  Tfaejr  send 
out  their  serrants,  as  well  as  Indians,  to  kill  them  on  iheii  passage.  Tticj 
mimic  the  cackle  of  geese  so  well,  that  many  of  them  are  alluTed  to  the  spot 
where  they  are  concealed,  aikd  are  ihvs  easily  shot.  When  in  good  order. 
the  wild  goose  weighs  from  ten  lo  foDrteen  pounds,  and  is  estimated  to  yii;!cl 
half  a  pound  of  feathers.  It  is  domeslicated  in  numerous  quarters  of  the 
country,  and  is  remarked  for  being  extremely  watchful,  and  more  seiisitile 
of  approaching  changes  in  the  atmosphere  than  the  common  gray  goose.  In 
England,  Franae  and  G^pnany,  t1  imesiicated. 

Mr  Plait,  a  respectable  farmer  •  shooiiag  in  oi.c 

of  the  bay  a  which  in  that  part  of  i  ir-fowl,  woundil 

a  wild  goose.    Being  unable  to  fl;  a  it  home  alive. 

It  proved  lo  be  a  female,  and  turn  i  a  flock  of  tame 

geese,  it  soon  became  qnite  hxaih  Is  wounded  win; 

entirely  healed.    In  tUe  followin  feese  migrate  to 

the  northward,  a  flock  passed  on  and  just  at  th.i: 

moment,  the i I  leader  happening  irgoose,  inwhoiu 

its  new  habits  and  enjoyments  ha  le  loreof  libeni. 

and  remembering  the  well-known  _  _     mounted  into  thi' 

air,  joined  the  travellers,  and  soon  disappeared.  In  the  succeediiic  antama. 
the  wild  geese,  as  usual,  returned  frorD  the  northward  in  great  numbers,  to 
pass  the  winter  in  our  bays  and  rivers.  ^  Mr  Plait  .happened  to  be  sicndioL* 
in  his  yard,  when  a  flock  passed  directly  over  his  bam.  At  that  instant,  hi- 
observed  three  geese  detach  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  after  irheeliTi:: 
round  several  times,  alight  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  Ima^oe  bis  surpri'-'j 
and  pleasure,  when,  by  certain  well  remembered  signs,  he  rees^i^cd  in  on' 
of  the  three  his  long-lost  fugitive.  It  was  she  indeed!  She  had  travcIliLi 
many  hundred  miles  to  the  lakes;  had  there  hatched  and  teared  berotl- 
spring ;  and  had  now  relumed  with  her  little  family,  to  ibaie  with  ibeni  tli''  | 
sweets  of  civilized  life. 
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THE    EUBOPEAN    WILD    GOOSE. > 

(  The  wild  goose,  or  gray  lag,  alwaya  retains  the  Eame  marka :  the  whole 
tipper  pan  is  ash  colored ;  the  bieasi  and  belly  are  of  a  dirty  white ;  the  bill 
is  narrow  at  the  bate,  and  at  (he  tip  it  is  black ;  the  le^  are  of  a  saflrOD 
color,  and  the  claws  black.    It  frequently  weighs  about  ten  pounds. 

Thewild  goose  is  supposei)  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and, 
in  ihe  banning  of  winter,  lo  descend  into  more  temperate  regions.  If  they 
come  to  the  ground  by  day,  they  ranglp  themselves  in  a  line,  like  emnes ; 
and  seem  rather  to  have  descended  f(>^'*ie3t,  than  for  other  refreshment. 
When  they  have  sal  in  this  manner  foi  an  hour  or  two,  we  hare  heard  one 
of  them,  with  a  loud,  long-  note,  sound  a  kind  of  charge,  to  which  tlie  rest 
punctually  attended,  and  they  pursued  their  journey  with  renewed  alacrity. 
Their  flight  is  very  regularly  arranged ;  they  either  ^  in  a  line  abreast,  or  in 
two  lines,  joining  in  aa  angle  in  the  middle. 

The  common  lame  goose  is  nothing  more  than  this  goose  in  a  state  of 
domestication.  The  tame  goose  is  sometimas  while,  and  generally  varies 
between  wl 

There  Br<  rant  gooee^  the  bear  goose,'<  and 

a  variety  of 


So  much  bird,  when  on  land  and  ia  the 

water,  that  ame,  for  in  the  latter,  no  bird  can 

possiblyjUC  ,  _  appearance.    When  it  ascends 

from  itigPTaritl  ebmenl,  its  motions  are  awkward,  and  its  neck  is  stretcbed 
forwar 'wiih'j^  air  of  stupidity ;  it  has,  indeed,  the  air  of  being  only  a 
largeriort  of  goose;  bofwhen  seea  Anoothly  gliding  along  die  water,  dis- 
plays a  thousa^  graceful  attitud^  and  moving  at  pleasure  without  the 
smallest  apparent  effort,  there  is  not  a  moK  beantifal  figure  in  all  nature. 
In  its  form,  we  find  no  broken  or  haisb  lines ;  in  its  motions,  nothing  coo- 
strained  or  abrupt,  but  the  roundest  contours,  and  the  easiest  tnuisitioas; 
the  eye  wanders  over  the  whole  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  and,  with  every  . 
change  of  position,  every  part  assumes  a  new  grace.  It  will  swim  faster 
than  a  man  can  walk. 

This  bird  has  long  been  rendered  domestic ;  and  it  is  now  doubtful  whe- 
ther there  be  any  of  the  tame  kind  in  a  state  of  tiatnre.  The  color  of  the  tame 
swan  ia  entirely  white,  and  it  generally  weighs  full  twenty  ponnds.    Under 

'  Anai  anier,  Lin.  ■  Aiuu  letuaptit,  Tutu.  '  Anai  bentida,  Lin. 

*Aniu  Hgtlmn,  Qmil.  *  Aiu*  alor,  Lm. 
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the  feathers  is  a  Tery  thick,  sof^  down,  which  is  made  nn  article  of  com* 
merce,  for  purposes  of  both  use  and  ornament.  The  windpipe  sinks  down 
into  the  tonga  in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  it  is  the  most  silent  of  all  die 
feathered  tribe;  it  can  do  nothing  more  than  hiss,  which  it  does  on  receiriajr*' 
any  prorocatlon.  In  these  respects,  it  is  Tery  diOerent  from  the  wild  or 
i^stliog  swan. 


This  bea  in  its  fotm. 

Its  chief  fo  :  and  seedii, 

which  are  found  near  the  margin.    Ju  the  lime'dT  incabation,  it  prepares  a 

neat  in  some  retired  part  of  the  bank.and  chiefifTrii^there  is  an  islet  in 
the  stream.  This  is  composed  of  water  plants,  tongF'aKi«nd  sticks;  and 
the  male  and  female  assist  in  forming  it  with  great  ^Bluity.  The  swan 
lays  seven  or  eight  while  eggs,  one  every  other  day,  iflPR  larger  dwu  those 
,of  a  goose,  with  a  hsrd,  and  sometimes  a  tuberous  ^K^.  It  sits  six  weeks 
before  its  young  are  excluded;  whi&  are  ash  colored  when  they  first  leave 
the  shell,  and  for  some  Toon ths  after.  It  is  not  a' little  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach the  old  ones,  when  their  little  family  are  feeding  around  them.  Their 
fears  as  well  as  their  pride,  seem  to  take  the  alarm,  and,  vrhen  in  danger, 
the  old  birds  carry  off  the  young  ones  on  their  back.  A  female  has  been 
known  to  attack  and  drown  a  fox,  which  was  swimming  towards  ber  nest; 
they  are  able  to  throw  down  and  trample  on  youths  of  fifteen  or  uxteeo ; 
and  an  old  swan  can  break  the  leg  of  a  man  with  a  single  stroke  of  its  wing. 
Swans  were  formerly  held  in  such  great  esteem  in  England,  that,  by  an, 
act  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  none,  except  the  son  of  the  king,  was  permitted 
to  keep  a  swan,  unless  possessed  of  a  freehold  to  the  value  of  fiv€  marks  a 
year.  By  a  subsequent  act,  the  punishment  for  taking  their  eggs  was  im- 
pris«»iment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the.  king's  wilt.  At  present, 
they  are  not  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  their  fieah  ;  but  numbera  are  still  pre- 
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served  for  their  beauty.  Many  may  be  seen  on  the  Thames,  where  they  are 
esteemed  royal  propeit^,  and  it  is  accounted  felony  to  steal  their  eggs.  On 
this  river,  as  far  as  the  conservancy  of  it  betoaga  lo  the  city  of  London,  they 
are  under  the  caie  of  the  corpcralion ;  and  at  certain  times  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  tec.  proceed  up  the  Thames,  lo  what  is  commonly  called  the  swan 
hupping,  to  mark  the  youag  birds.  The  snan  is  a  long-lived  bird,  utd 
aometimea  attains  the  age  of  moie  than  a  hundred  yeara. 


THE    WILD    OR    WHISTLING    8WAN,i 

Thoocr  so  strongly  resembling  life  tame  bwsji  in  color  and  form,  is  yet  a 
different  bird;  for  it  is  Tery  diSerantly  formed  within.  The  wild  swan  is 
less  than  the  tame,  almost  a  foufth  ;  &n,  as  the  one  weighs 'twenty  pounds, 
the  other  only  weighs  sixteen  pounds  taiA  three  quarters.  The  color  of  the 
lame  swan  is  all  over  white;  that  of  dteifild  bird  is  along  the  back  and  the 
tips  of  the  wings  of  an  aeb  color;  the  tamenronis  mule,  the  wild  one  bua 
sharp  lond<  eQces,com- 

parwl  to.wl  uid  in  most 

of  the  nortt  lies. 


New  BtaUnd,  that  country  of  animal  wonders,  presents  OS  With  a  biird 

which  the  ancients  imagined  could  not  possibly  have  existence.     The  black 
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■wan  u  exactly  similaT  in  ia  fonn  to  the  awan  of  the  old  world,  bm  is  aotat- 
what  amaller  in  size.  Every  part  of  its  plnnuge  a  perfectly  black,  with  the 
exception  of  ike  primary  and  a  few  of  the  secondary  quill  feathen,  whick 
are  white.  The  bill  is  of  a  bright  red  abore,  is  ctossed  at  the  anterior  part 
byawhitiah  band;  is  of  a  grayish  white  on  die  nnder  part;  aad,  in  the 
male,  is  snimmmted  at  the  base  by  B  slight  protuberance.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  of  a  dul2  ash  color.  Black  swans,  in  their  wild  state,  aieeitremely 
shy.  They  are  found  in  Van  IKeman's  Land,  New  South  .^Ktles,  and  mi 
the  wettern  coast  of  New  Holland ;  and  are  generally  seea  «ti^ming  on  a 
lake,  in  flooks  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  indiridaals.  On  being  distoibed. 
they  fly  off  in  a  direct  line  one  after  the  other,  like  wild  geeM. 


THE    EI0EE    DUCK» 


Hu  a  bla  b  ad- 

vance for  d,  (he 

lower  par  o  the 

quill  festi  white. 

The  legs  larked 

with  black  and  dnsky  streaks.  It  ia  principally  found  in  the  western  isles 
of  Scotland,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  in  many 
parts  of  North  America. 

The  female  lays  from  three  to  &re  eggs,  {sometinies  as  many  as  eight,) 
which  are  large,  smooth,  glossy,  and  ofa  '^le  olive  color.    She  generaUv 

>  Atuu  moUinnu,  Lui.       v 
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UjTB  Eunoag  sioBM,  or  ptonts,  near  the  *e«,  but  in  a  soft  bed  of  down,  which 
she  plucks  from  her  own  breiut.  Sometime*  (wo  females  will  lay  their 
egga  in  the  same  nest,  Id  which  case  they  always  agree  remarkably  well. 
Aa  long  as  the  female  is  silting,  the  male  conlinnes  on  wat^  near  theshore; 
but  as  soon  as  the  yotmg  are  hatched,  he  leaves  them.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, lemaius  with  them  a  considerable  time  afterward*.  It  is  canons  to 
observe  her  manner  of  leading  them  out  of  the  nest,  almost  as  toon  as  they 
creep  from  jhe  t^t.  Qoiag  before  them  to  the  Aote,  they  trip  after  her ; 
and,  when  'she  comes  to  the  water-side,  she  takes  them  on  her  back,  and 
swims  a  few  yarda  with  iham,  when  she  dives ;  and  the  yotmg  ones  are  left 
floating  on  the  surlace,  obliged  to  take  care  of  thentHelves.  They  are  sel- 
dom seen  afterwards  on  land. 

Id  Iceland,  the  eider  ducks  generally  build  their  nesta  on  small  islands, 
not  far  from  the  ahore;  and  sometimes  even  near  the  dwellings  of  the  na- 
tives, who  treat  them  with  so  mucit  attention  and  kindness  as  to  leudei 
thecn  nearly  tame.  From  these  birds  is  produced  the  soft  down,  so  wril 
known  by  the  name  of  the  eider,  or  edder  down,  which  is  so  light  and  ozp^n- 
sive  Hat  a  col^ile  of  handfula  will  fill  a  downquilt,  which,  in  cold  countries, 
is^sefl)  iing  seaBon,  the  birds  pluck 

it fivEAil  :  a  soft  bed  for  theyotmg' 

ones.  t-T?  ey  carcWly  nmove  the  fe- 

male and  ;gs;  af^ei  thie,  they  replace 

ihe^ina  covert  her  eggs  with  new 

down,  wl  in  this  is  scarce,  or  she  has 

no  more  ad  covers  the  eggs  with  his 

down,  wl  from  that  of  the  fenule. 

When  th  )0ot  an  hour  aAer  they  are 

hatched,  ggs  and  best  dowu  are  got 

during  th  I  it  has  generally  been  ob- 

served, tl  {B  in  rainy  weather.    One 

female,  d  es  half  a  pomid  of  down ; 

-which,  h  leaned.    The  Iceland  com- 

.    pauy  at  I  id  about  one  thousand  five 

hundred  down,  besides  what  is  pri- 

vately pt 

The  G  porsning  them  in  their  lit- 

tle boats,  tables  when  they  dive,  and 

always  striking  them  when  they  rise  to  the  snr&ce  wearied.  The  flesh  is 
valued  as  food,  and  their  akins  are  made  into  warm  and  comfortable  tmder 
garments. 


ATBS— TEAL....WtDOBO/i. 
THE    TEAL.' 


This  is  the  smmllest  bird  of  the  duck  kind ;  il  is  ctunmon  in  Eogluid  in 
-die  wiater  moDths ;  ami  some  imagine  (hat  it  breeds  there  as  well  as  it  does 
iuFrstce.  It -does  not  usually  weigh  more  than  twelve  ounces;  utd  it 
meaGines  about  sixteen  -inches  ham  the  point  of  the  bill  U  the  lip  of  the 
tail,  and  from  the  extienutf  of  each  w\ng,  wl3^  extended,  neatly  two  feet. 
The  bill  is  of  a  dark  browi^eolo^^he  heaj.ia  considerably  ligtiter,  iojkiung 
to  a.  bay,  with  a  la^e  white  stripe  ot^  eacb  ejw,  bending  downw^s, 
wards  the  back,  parmf  the  head ;  the  bail  -  aqil  sides  under  the  w^JB  arc 
curiouily  varied  tviih  lines  of  white  and  UaekV  [Xkji  breast  is  of  i^  finy 


colored  yellow,  interspersed  with  dusky  traDsver^  lines;  the  beUy  j:t 
I  dusky  brown,  with  white  edges ;   the  coven  feathers  appear  o(V 


bright,  with  yellowish  brown  spots ;   the  quill  feathers  of   the  » 


«.  ate 

J-    nf^^ 


fine  shining  green,  with  their  tips  while;  the  scapulaf  feathers  ate  more 
inclining  to  an  ash  color;  the  legs  and  feet  are  brown,  the  claws  black. 
These  birds  feed  on  creases,  chervil,  and  other  wee^  and  also  on  seeds 
and  some  kinds  of  water  insects.  The  flesh  is  a  great' delicacy,  and  hu  a 
Igab  fishy  taste  than  any  other  of  the  wild  duck  tribe. 

The  female  conslracts  her  nests  of  reeds  interwoven  with  grass,  and  b 
said  to  make  it  among  tushes,  that  it  may  rise  or  fall  with  the  varying 
height  of  the  water. 


THE    WIDGEOM.s 

Tkis  bird  weighs  about  twenty-two  ounces ;  it  has  a  black  nail  at  the 
end  of  the  uppir  mandible  of  the  bill,  the  other  part  of  whidk  is  of  a  lead 
color ;  the  structure  of  the  head  and  inouth  very  much  resembles  the  com- 
moD  wild  duck,  only  the  bead  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  large,  in  ^opor- 

'  Aiua  ertaa,  Lm.  '  Atuu  Perudipt,  LiK. 
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tion  to  the  b«dy,  which  also  appears  of  a  finer  shape,  aod  the  wings  long«r. 
The  ciowD  of  the  head  towards  the  base  of  the  bill  is  of  a  pale  pink  color, 
indiqiog  to  a  reddish  white ;  the  other  paila  of  the  head  and  neck  are  red; 
the  sides  of  ibe  body  aod  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  tinctured  with  a 
very  fair,  glossy,  and  beautiful  claret  cobr,  with  a  few  small  traosrerae 
Jiaes  o^black.  The  feaihars  on  the  back  are  brown,  the  edges  more  pale 
or  ash  colored ;  the  scapular  feathers,  end  those  under  the  fore  part  of  the 
wings,  are  finely  variegated  with  small  transverse' black  and  white  lines, 
benuliliiUy  dispersed  like  waves ;  the  quill  feathers  are  sonie  of  them  brown, 
with  white  tips,  others  have  their  outward  weha  of  a  blackish  purple;  other 
parts,  especially  those  beyond  the  covert  feathers,  of  a  lovely  fine  blue; 
some  of  the  exterior  feathers  have  (heir  outward  webe  inclining  to  black, 
with  a  fine  purpk'  gloss  upon  the  lionlers,  oo  which  there  are  a  number  of 


''  i 


vt- 


small  light  CI  Itifill 

party-colored  md; 

tbe  under  part,  behind  the  vent,  black.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  dark  lead 
color,  and  the  clawa  black.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  gray,  and  this  hue 
they  retain  till  February,  when  the  plumage  of  the  male  begins  (o  assume 
its  variegated  tints.  He  is  said  to  retain  his  bright  colors  till  the  end  of 
July,  and  then  to  become  dark  and  gray,  ao  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  female. 

Widgeons  are  common  ia  Cambridgeshire,  England,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Ice., 
where  the  male  is  called  the  Widgeon,  and  the  female  tbe  Wbewer. 
Tbey  feed  upon  wild  periwinkles,  grass,  weeds,  &c.,  which  grow  al  the 
bottom  of  rivers  and  lakes.    Tbeir  flesh  has  a  fine  taste. 
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THE.  canvass-back:  dpck\ 


Is  a.  very  iJiP'^'' 

ed  States  about  the  p^iddle  of  October/  and  grcot  niMtbeRT^f  ap^  xR 
found  OD  ihe  riv^U^ar  Chesapeake  Bay.  The'  f  annss-back,  in  Ibc  rich 
juit^  leuderuesa  of  its  fleah,  and  its  delicacy  aud^yoT,  stands  AriniH 
ly  the  whole  c^  it>  tribe  in,  perhaps,  any  other  part  of  Ae  world-  They 
sometimes  sell  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  pair.  Its  length  is  about  two 
feet,  and  its  wei^t  two  poaads. 

The  moat  obvious  distinction  between  wild  and  tame  ducks  is  in  the  coIm 
of  their  feet ;  those  of  the  tame  duck  being  black ;  those  of  the  wild  dacli 
yellow.  The  diBerence  between  wild  ducks  among  eech  other,  arisws 
well  from  their  size,  aa  the  nature  of  the  place  they  feed  in.  Sea  dn^s, 
which  feed  in  the  sail  water,  and  dire  much,  hare  i  broad  bill,  bendin; 
upwards,  a  large  hind  toe,  and  a  long  blunt  tail,  Pond  ducks,  wliicb  f^ 
in  plashes,  hare  a  straight  and  narrow  bill,  a  small  hind  toe,  and  a  iluip- 
pointed  train.  The  former  are  called  in  England,  by  the  decoy-men,  fartigo 
ducks ;  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  natives  of  England.  In  thif  m't>e,  we 
may  rank,  as  natives  of  America,  the  velvet  duck,*  not  so  large,  "od  with  a 
yellow  bill ;  the  scoter  duck,  or  black  diver,^  with  a  knob  al  lb«  base  <i  a 
yellow  bill ;  the  tufted  duck,^  adorned  with  a  thick  crest;  ihe  scaup  dack,^ 
less  than  the  cammon  duck^  with  the  bill  of  a  grayish  blac  coin;  the  gd- 
den  eye,*  with  a  large  white  spot  at  the  comers  t^  the  month,  reteoUiDg 
an  eye ;  the  sheldrake,''  with  the  bill  of  a  bright  red,  and  swelling  i""  * 
knob ;  the  mallard,^  which  is  the  stock  whence  the  tame  breed  bas  probiuy 

^ /TuuvalUneria,Vfiuojt.  *  j4m»  ytiAS,  Lth-  'Anatnigr^  LI'S. 

•Ana*  fuligvia,  VI iiaov.  'Amu  mania,  Lni.  'Amudang'ilk"''' 

^AnoitadmTia,t,iti.  *jItuh  ioKAot,  Lin. 
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be«i  produced;  the  sfaoTelleT,^  nhich  hns  a  bill  three  incheB  long,  and  re- 
roaikably  broad  at  the  <Dd ;  the  pintail,^  with  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
lail  three  inches  Icoiger  thnn  the  rest ;  the  long-tailed'  duck,  the  general 
Rolor  of  whost^lumage  ii  deep  chocolate,  and  the  outer  fealhera  of  the  tail, 
which  are  white,  four  incliea  loikger  than  the  rest. 


THK    QOOS  ANDERS 


W%|Hvabont  four  pounds.  Xl>e  bit]  is  red ;  the  he^  very  fiiU  of  feathers 
oj^dftbtp  and  bach  part^  The  idnmage  is  Tariouj^and  beautiful.  The 
hesd  an4^upper  parts  ai|ipb  glossy  black,  the  Tump  and  taH  -«sh  coIot.  and 
lai^taml  -        ■        ■         - 


the  4mder  parts  (rf  the  j^Kand  body  a  fine  pale  yellow.    Its  it 

appetites  entirely  resemble  those  of  the  diver.    It  feeds  upon  fish,  for  which 

it  dives ;  it  is  said  to  build  its  neit  upon  trees,  like  the  heron  aiul  the  coc- 


THE    RED-BREASTED    MERGANSER* 

Is  smaller,  weighing  only  twopounds.  The  head  and  neck  are  black,  gloss- 
ed with  green ;  the  rest  of  the  neck  and  the  belly  while ;  the  upper  pari  of  the 
back  is  glossy  black ;  the  lower  parts  and  the  ninip  aie  Striated  with  brown 
and  pale  gray;  on  the  wings  there  are  white  bars  tipped  with  black,  and 

^  Anat  dypeala,  L[Ti.  *  Aruu  Labradora^  Gmel.  *  Arvu  glcdala. 

*  Merrvt  Tnerganter,  Li-1.     Ttiei^DS  Mergw'hktihe  hTi  middts^iied  or  long,  slea- 
Avi,  in  the  fonn  of  an  ekmnlid  txme^  and  nlinait  cylindrical  \  but  blind ;  tip  of  Ae  np- 

pCT  mandible  much  hooked,  and  famiBhed  irith  a  nail ;  edgca  of  bolh  maiuiifles -* 

\a  a  bacbvanl  dirtction ;  nostrils  lateral  lomidi  ib<  Diddle  of  the  bill ;  legs  sbor 
backwards  OB  iba  abdnneB,  '     ' 

*  Mergvt  ttrrator,  Lm. 
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the  breast  it  redduh,  mixed  wiih  black  and  whiW'    The  plumage  af  Ae 
female  is  leea  splendid ;  and  thejr  diffei  in  another  reApect,  Tiz.  that  the  mile 


baaaver]  ii*   H" 

.  common  on  the  shot«^  or  the  United  Sites' as  well  as  in  Enrope.  '' 

THE   SMEW,   OR   WHITE-HEADED  GOOSANDER,' 


Measures  eighteen  ioches  ham  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity-  1' 
has  a  fine  crest  upon  the  bead,  nhich  falla  down  towards  the  back  par)  w 
it,  UDdei  which,  on  each  side  of  the  head,  is  a  black  spot;  the  resiof  iIk 
head  and  neck,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  are  white;  the  back  uu)  the 
wings  aR  a  pleasing  mbcture  of  black  and  white.    The  tail  is  abooi  thio 

>  Mergv*  otteSiM,  Lin. 
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inches  long,  of  a  kind  of  dusky  ash  color,  the  feathers  on  each  side  shorten- 
ing gradually.  The  female  has  no  crest;  the  sides  of  the  head  red;  the 
wings  of  a  dusky  ash  color ;  the  throjit  is  white.  In  other  respects  it  agrees 
with  the  male. 


THE    HOODED    MERGANSERi 

Is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  peculiar  to  that  country.  It  is  common 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  anid  breeds  in  the  arctic  regions.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  widgeon.  The  head  and  neck  are  dark  brown ;  the  former  sur- 
rounded with  a  large  round  crest,  Xhe  middle  of  which  is  white.  The  back 
and  iqdills  are  Uack,  the  tail  duskjr ;  and  the  breast  and  belly  white,  undu- 
lated with  black.  The  femal^ig  is  famtar,  in  the  color  of  her  plumage,  and 
''has  a^smaller  crest.  .      ^ 


f 


;THE    PEL.ICAN.9       ^- 

The.  great  white  pelican  of  Africa^  is  much  larger  than  a  swan.  Its  four 
toes  are  all  Vebbed  together ;  and  its  neck,  in  some  measure,  resembles. that 
of  a  swan ;  but  that  singularity  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds,  is  in 
the  bill,  and  the  great  pouch%mdemeatb,  which  are  wonderful,  and  demand 
a  distinct  description.  This  enormous  billis  fifteen  inches  from  the  point  to 
the  opening  of  the  mouth,  which  is  a  govd  way  back  behind  the  eyes.  The 
base  of  the  bill  is  somewhat  greenish ;  but  it  varies  towards  the  end,  being  of 
a  reddish  blue.  To  the  lower  edges  of  the  under  chap  hangs  a  bag,  reaching 
the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining fifteen  quarts  of  water.  This  bag  the  bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling 
up  into  the  hollow  of  the  under  chap ;  but,  by  opening  the  bill,  and  putting 
one's  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be  distended  at  pleasure.  It  is  not 
covered  with  feathers,  but  a  short  doway  substance,  as  smooth  and  soft  as 
satin.  Tertre  affirms,  that  this  pouch  will  hold  as  many  fish  as  will  serve 
sixty  hungry  men  for  a  meal.  Such  is  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary 
bird,  which  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  America.    It  was  once  also  known 

1  Mergyu  cucuUahUf  Lik. 

'The  genas  PeUeanua  has  the  bill  long,  straight,  broad,  nrach  depressed:  upper  man- 
dible flattened,  tenninated  by  a  nail,  or  Teiy  stnmff  hook ;  the  lower  formed  by  two  long 
branches,  which  are  depressed,  flexible,  ana  united  at  the  tip ;  from  these  branches  is  sus- 
pended a  naked  skin,  in  form  of  a  ponch :  face  and  throat  naked;  nostrils  basal,  in  the 
form  of  a  narrow  longitudinal  slit ;  legs  snort  uid  stoat ;  all  the  four  toes  connected  by 
a  web. 

*  PeSoomis  onoarotahtMy  Lik. 

85  S7 
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ID  Europe,   particularif  io  Russia;  bnt  il  aeems  to  hare  deseitad  l]uu 

In  the  isltuid  of  Manilla,  the  pelicans  ate  of  a  rose  color,  and  in  Americs 
tbey  are  brown.  They  are  all  torpid  and  inactive  to  the  last  degree,  u  liai 
nothing  can  eic««d  their  indolence  bnt  their  gluttony.  It  is  only  &om  the 
BtimulationB  of  hungei  that  &ey  aie  excited  to  labor :  for  otherwise  ihey 
would  continue  always  in  fixed  repose.  When  they >ave. raised  ihemxlrra 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  "they  torn  ibdr  bead, 
with  one  eye  downwards,  and  continue  to  By  in  that  posture.    A«  sooa  u 


i 


Aey  perceive  a  fish  sufficiently  near  the  surface,  they  dart  down  op"' '' 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  seize  it  with  unening  certainiTi  ■'*''  ^^"'^ 
it  np  in  theii  pouch.  They  then  I'ise  again,  though  ttot  without  great  labor, 
and  continue  hovering  and  fishing,  with  their  head  on  one  side,  *■  befoK- 

This  work  they  continue,  with  great,  efibrt  and  industry,  liU  their  lag  is 
full  i  and  then  they  fly  to  land,  to  devour  and  digest,  at  leisare,  the  fiuiu  <>^ 
their  industry.  This,  however,  it  would  appear,  they  are  not  long  peiftnD- 
ing;  for,  towards  night,  they  have  another  hungry  call;  and  they  sgn's, 
reluctantly,  go  to  tabor. 

Sometimes,  they  axq  said  to  assemble  in  large  numbeis,  to  act  in  coneaii 
and  to  manffiuvre  with  great  skill,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  sbundu' 
prey.    This  they  accomplish  by  forming  a  circular  line,  and  gradoslly  bit- 
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rowing  the  included  space,  till  the  fishes  are  driven  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass. They  then  all  plunge  into  the  water  at  once,  on  a  given  signal,  fill 
their  pouches  with  the  spoil,  and  then  return  to  the  land,  to  enjoy  themselves 
at  leisure. 

Their  life  is  spent  hetween  sleeping  and  eating.  The  female  makes  no 
preparation  for  her  nest,  nor  seems  to  choose  any  place  in  preference  to  lay 
in,  but  drops  her  eggs  cpi  the  bare  ground,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  and 
there,  continues  to  hatch  them.  Her  little  progeny,  however,  seem  to  call 
forth  some  maternal  affections ;  for  its  young  have  been  taken  and  tied  by  the 
leg  to  a  post,  and  the  parent  bird  has  been  observed  for  several  days  to  come 
and  feed  them;  remaining  with  them  ihe  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  spend- 
ing the  night  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung  over  them.  By  these  means 
they  become  so  familiar  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  handled ;  and 
they  very  readily  accepted  whatever  fish  was  given  to  them.  Th^se  they 
alwiJRs  put  first  into  tUgapouch,  and  then  swallowed  them  at  leisure. 

y- THE    CORMOR^^f^U^DR    C0R7^0RANT,i 

Is  about  the  size  of  a  l%rge  MuaiPvy  dtnl^^he  head  and  nec^  of  this  bijrd 
are  of  a  foo^y  blackness,  and  the  ,f>ody  (hick  and  heavy,  more  incliniug  in 
figure  to  that  of  Uie  goose,  than  Ihe  gull.  As  soon  as  the  winter  approaches, 
they  are  seen  dispersed  along  the  seashore,  and  ascending  up  the  mouths  of 
fresh  water  ri^rs,  carrying  destruction  to  all  the  finny  tribe.  They  are 
most  remarkably  voracious,  and  have  ajilfc  ito^den  digestion.  Their  appe- 
tite is  forever  craving,  and  never  satisflH.  This  gnawing  sensation  may 
probably  be  increased  by  the  great  quantity  of  small  worms  that  fill  their 
intestines,  and  which  their  increasing  gluttony  contribj^ites  to  engender. 

This  bird  has  the  most  rank  and  disagre^ble  smdl,  and  is  more  foetid 
than  even  carrion,  when  in  its  most  healtlifuT  state.  It  is  seen  as  well  by 
land  as  sea ;  'it  fishes  in  fresh  water  lakes  as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean ;  it  builds  in  the  clifis  of  rocks,  as  well  as  on  trees ;  and  preys  not 
only  in  the  daytime,  but  by  night. 

Its  indefatigable  nature,* and  its  great  power  in  catching  fish,  were,  proba- 
bly, the  motives  that  induced  some  nations  to  breed  this  bird  up  tame,  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing.  The  description  of  their  manner  of  fishing  is  thus 
enlivened  by  Faber : 

'*  When  they  carry  them  out  of  the  rooms  where  they  are  kept,  to  the  fish 

>  Carbo  cormoranus^  Meter.  The  genus  Carho  has  the  bill  middle-sized,  or  long, 
straight,  compressed ;  upper  mandible  much  bent  at  the  tip.  the  lower  compressed  ;  base 
of  the  bill  involved  in  a  membrane  which  extends  to  the  tliroat ;  face  and  throat  naked ; 
nostrils  basal,  linear  and  concealed ;  legs  strong,  short,  situated  far  behindf ;  all  the  toes 
inelndcd  in  a  web,  and  the  middle  daw  semtea. 
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pools,  ther  hoodwink  them,  that  they  may  not  be  A-i^teaed  by  the  -mj. 
When  they  ue  come  to  the  rivers,  they  take  off  ihek  hooda ;  end  having  lied 
a  leather  thong  round  the  lower  part  of  theii  necki,  that  ihey  may  not  swal- 
low down  the  fish  they  catch,  they  throw  them  mto  the  river.  They  p«- 
oently  dive  under  water;  and  there,  for  a  long  time,  with  wonderful  swi^ 
neu,  pursue  the  fish ;  and,  when  they  have  caugbt  them,  rise  ta  the  top  of 
the  water,  and,  pressing  the  fish  lightly  with  thrir  bills,  swallow  them ;  till 
each  bird  has,  after  this  foanoer,  deTOUied  fire  or  six  fishes.    Then  their 


keepers  call  them  to  the  fist,  to  which*  they  readily  fly ;  and,  one  after 
another,  vomit  up  ell  their  fisb,  a  little  bruised  with  the  first  nip  giveo  in 
catching  them.  When  they  have  done  fishing,  setting  tbe  turds  on  some 
high  place,  they  loose  tbe  string  from  their  necks,  leaving  the  passage  to  tbe 
stomach  free  and  open;  and,  for  their  reward,  they  throw  them  part  oftbeir 
prey ;  to  each  one  or  two  fisbes,  which  ihey  will  catch  most  dexterously,  as 
tbey  are  falling  in  the  air." 

At  present,  the  cormorant  is  trained  up  in  every  part  of  China  for  the 
same  purpose.  "  It  is  very  pleasant  to  behold  with  what  aagacity  they  por- 
tion out  the  lake  or  the  canal  where  they  are  upon  duty.    When  they  bare 
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fmud  dieir  prey,  tbey  adze  it  with  their  beak  hy  the  middle,  and  carry  it 
trithoat  fail  la  their  master.  When  the  fish  is  too  large,  they  then  gixe 
each  other  mutual  uaUlance ;  one  seizes  it  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the 
tail,  and  in  this  manner  ctuty  it  to  the  boat  together.  They  have  always, 
while  they  fish,  b  etring  fastened  round  their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from 
devouring  their  prey."  Such  was  formerly  the  practice  in  England;  and  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  there  was  an  officer  of  the  household  who 
bare  the  title  of  Master  of  the  Cormorants. 


THE    GANHET,    OR    SOLAN    GOOSE,' 


Is  of  the  size  of  n  tame  goose,  bnt  its  wings  much  longer,  being  six  feet 
over.    The  bill  is  six  inches  long,  str^ht  «hnost  to  the  point.    It  differs 

from  the  corvoraat  in  size,  being  large iT  in  >t^  color,  which  is  chiefly  dirty 
white,  with  a  cinereous  tinge;  and  by  its  hayng  no  nostrils,  but  in  their 
place  a  long  furrow  [hat  reaches  almost  to  the  end  of  the  bill.  From  the 
comet  of  the  mouth  is  a  narrow  slip  of  black  bare  skin,  that  exteoda  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  bead ;  beneath  the  skin  is  another  that,  like  the  pouch  of 
the  pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  size  snfficient  to  contain  five  or  six  entire 
herrings,  which  in  the  breeding  season  it  carries  at  once  to  its  male  or  ila 
young. 

These  birds,  which  subsist  entirely  upon  fish,  chieBy  resort  to  those  unin- 
habited islands  where  their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and  men  seldom  come 
to  disturb  them.  The  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  islands 
oS'  (he  coasts  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  those  that  lie  in  the  North  tea  off 
Norway,  abound  with  them.    But  it  is  on  the  Bass  island,  in  the  firth  of 

'  Sula  Qlba,  Mevib.    The  gei^ua  Sula  bat  the  liill  Ions,  itoul.  id  the  ronn  or  an  elon- 
ettnl  cone,  Tery  ihiclc  M  the  base,  compressed  lownnla  tnr  lip,  which  ia  ohiiqudy  curbed ;     . 
cleft  hryond  the  ejea  ;  ed^of  both  mandiMn  wmla) ;  ftn  and  Ihrou  naked  ;  notlrila 
httsal,  Unear,  aad  concealed  :  legs  short,  slnul,  placed  far  behind  ;  all  the  loes  connected 
bj  a  veh;  claw  of  the  middle  toe  lemiled;  vingi  long  j  tail  conical,  and  compoied  of 
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a  I 

Edinburs^,  where  they  are  seea  in  the  greatest  abundance.  '^It  irscarce- 
ly  possible  to  walk  there  without  treading  on  th^  the  flocks  cf  birds  upon 
the  wing  are  so  numerous  as  to  darken  the  air  lifie  a  cloud ;  and  their  noise 
is  such,  that  one  cannot,  without  difficulty,  be  heard  by  the  person  next  to 
him." 


THE    TROPI.G    BIRD^ 


Ikcludes  only  three  known  species,  whim  aa^afi  distingui<»ted  ^  a  wedge- 
like tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  extending  a  vast  length  bey(ind  the  otben. 


THE    COMMON    TROPIC    BIRD« 

Is  about  the  size  of  a  vnidgeon.  The  length  to  the  tip  of^the  two  long  fea- 
thers is  nearly  three  feet.  The  bill  is  three  inches  1q[^,  and  red ;  the  head, 
neck,  and  under  parts  of  the  body»  are  quite  white ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage  whila^also,  but  marked  with  black  lines.  Tlietwo  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  measure  twenty  inches;  and  project  fifteen  Inches  beyond  the  rest. 
It  takes  its  name  from  being  chiefly  found  within  the  tropics.  It  frequently 
flies  very  high,  but  generally  attends  upon  the  flying-fishes  in  their  escape 
from  their  watery  enemies;  and  they  have  now  and  then  been  found  in  cahn 
weather,  supinely  floating  on  the  backs  of  the  drowsy  tortoises.  Their  flesh 
is  not  good,  but  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  hungry  sailors. 


-THE    GREAT    NORTHERN    DIVERT 

Is  a  very  large  bird,  weighing  sixteen  pounds,  and  measuring  three  keX  ffix 
inches  in  length.    The  bill  is  strong,  black,  and  above  four  inches  ia  length. 

'  The  ^nu8  PhaHon  has  the  biU  as  Ion?  as  the  head,  thick,  stout,  hard,  sharp-edwd, 
moch  compressed,  pointed,  sligfhtly  sloped  Trom  the  base ;  edves  of  the  mandibles  viaen- 
ed  at  the  base,  compressed  and  serrated  in  the  rest  of  their  leogth ;  ooslrils  bosui 
lateral,  corered  above  and  near  the  base,  by  a  naked  membrane,  and  pervious ;  l«p  v^n* 
short,  placed  far  back,  all  the  toes  connected  by  a  web ;  wings  long;  tau  short,  bat  the  xn^ 
filamentous  middle  feathers  Tery  long. 

*  Phafton  phanicunUf  Lik. 

3  ColijfmbuB  griaeialiiy  Lin.  The  senus  Colymbus  has  the  bill  of  mediom  size,  strai^t, 
▼ery  pointed,  compressed ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral  concave,  oblonr,  half  dosed  by  a  memj 
brane ;  len  placed  far  behind ;  tarsi  compressed ;  the  three  fore  toes  verr  long  sdo 
webbed ;  the  oinder  short,  with  a  loose  rudimentary  web;  wings  short;  tail  veiy  short 
androonded. 
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The  held  and  neck  are  relret  black,  with  a  white  creBcent  immeduitelr 
under  ths  thioai,  and  aootbn  behind.  The  upper  paita  of  die  plumage  are 
also  black,  spotted  with  white,  and  the  breast  and  belly  perfectly  white. 
This  bird  ia  found  in  all  the  ncuUiem  parta  of  Europe,  and  feeds  on  fish.  It 
breeds  on  the  inacceuible  rocks  and  steep  clifis  in  tiie  Isle  of  Man,  and 
likewise  in  Cornwall,  and  several  other  places  in  England.  The  northern 
diver  lays  exceedingly  large  eg^ ;  being  fall  three  inches  long,  blonC  at  one 
end,  and  sharp  at  the  other,  of  a.  sort  of  blaish  color,  generally  spotted  wjlh 
some  black  spots  or  strokes.  It  flies  high  and  well.  It  is  foand  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  wherv  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  loon. 


THE    PUFFIN' 


Is  the  size  of  the  teal,  weighs  about  twelve  ounAs,  and  is  twelve  inches  in 
length.  The  bill  is  much  compressed  ;  (he  half  next  the  point  is  red,  that 
next  the  base  is  blue  gray.  It  has  three  furrows  or  grooves  impressed  in  it; 
one  in  the  livid  part,  nro  in  the  red.  The  eyes  are  fenced  with  a  protube- 
rant skin,  of  a  livid  color ;  and  they  are  gray  or  ash  colored. 

The  puffin,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  kind,  has  its  1^  thrown  so  far  back, 
that  it  can  hardly  move  without  tumUing.  This  makes  it  rise  with  diffi- 
culty, and  subject  to  many  falls  before  it  gets  upon  the  wing;  bot  as  it  is  a 
small  bird,  when  it  once  rises,  it  can  continue  its  flight  with  great  celerity. 

All  the  winter  these  birds  are  absent,  visiting  regions  too  reoiole  for 
discovery.  At  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  a  troop  of 
their  spies,  oi  harbingers,  come  and  slay  two  or  three  days,  as  it  were,  to 

'  Min-niimfraien:ida,  Tehh.  Ths  fteniu  jUininiiR  bus  tbe  bill  shorter  tfioo  the  heul- 
dwper  than  lonj,  and  much  compreiiad ;  both  niuidible*  arehsd  iransTerwIy,  ftirmwed 
Bnifnolcbedlnwardi  the  tip;  ridn  of  Ibe  npper  mandible  elerntnl  above  lh«  level  of  ihi 
skull ;  noslrila  Inleial,  marginal,  Tineir,  naked,  ^nual  wholly  eoDceated  by  a  large  nak« 


vf,. 


^ 
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Tiew  and  search  out  their  former  situationis,  and  dee  whether  all  be  we&. 
This  done,  they  once  more  depart;  and,  abovtt i$e beginning  <]f  May,  return 
again  with  the  whole  army  of  their  companions.  But  if  the  season  happens 
to  be  stormy  and  tempestuous,  and  the  sea  troubled,  the  ^mfortuaate 
voyagers  undergo  incredible  hardshi]^ ;  and  they  are  found,  by  hundreds, 
cast  away  upon  the  shores,  lean,  and  perished  with  famine. 

The  puffin,  when  it  .prepares  for  breeding,  which  always  happens  a  few 
days  after  its  arrival,  begins  to  scrape  out  a  hole  in  the  ground,  not  &r  from 
the  shore ;  and  when  it  has  penetrated  ^dfoe  way^  into  the  earth,  it  then 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and  with  its  b|^  &nd  elails  thu»  burrows  inward, 
till  it  has  dug  a  hole  with  several  Windinjgps^nd  turnings,  from  ei^t  to  ten 
feet  deep.  It  particularly  seeks  to  dig  under  a^tone,  where  it  exi)ect9  the 
greatest  security.  In  this  fortified  retreat  it  lays  one  egg,  which,  Hkougb- 
the  bird  be  not  much  bigger  than  a  pigeon^  19  the  size  of  a  hen's. 

Few  birds  or  beasts  will  venture  to  attack  them  in  their  retreats. .  When 
the  great  sea  raven  comes  to  take  a.ipray  their  youpg,  the  pufi&n  hddly  op- 
poses him.  Their  meetings  afford  a  most  singular  combf^i-.  As  soon  as  the 
raven  approacees,  the  puffin  catches  him  under  the  throat  i^ith  its  beajt,  and 
sticks  its  claws  into  i|s  breast,  which  makes  the  raviSj^,  with  a  loud  screamr 
ing,  attempt  to  goLl^ay;  but  the  little  bird  still  holds  fast  to  'the  invader, 
noi  lets  him'gtf  till  they  both  come  to  the  sea >  when  ih^s^yfdrop  do wn  together, 
and  the  raven  is  drowned ;  yet  the  raven  is  but  too  often  successful,  and, 
invading  the  puffin  at  the  bottom  of  its  hole,  devours  both  the  parent  and 
its  family. 


•     •      • 

THE    GREAT    AUK» 

» 

Is  distinguished  peculiarly  by  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  is  strong,  coavex, 
compressied  at  the  sides,  in  general  crossed  with  several  furrows,  and  in 
some  degree  resembling  the  coulter  of  a  plough. 

'  It  is  the  size  of  a  goose ;  its  bill  is  Mack,  about  four  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  and  covered  at  the  base  with  short,  velvet-like  feathers.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  black,  and  the  lower  parts  while,  with  a 
spot  of  white  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes,  and  an  oblong  stripe  of  the 
same  on  the  wings,  which  are  too  short  for  flight.  The  bird  is  also  a  very 
bad  walker,  tut  swims  and  dives  well.    It  is,  however,  observed  by  seamen, 

_ --         I       '     —     —  -       ■     ■__  _^ L  _i J       ■!  ■■  I       I  .  ■ -^^ 

1  Alca  impenuiay  Lin.  The  genus  Alca  has  the  hill  straight,  broad,  compressed,  much 
l)eDt  towarcls  the  lip,  both  mandibles  half  covered  with  feaihers,  and  crooTed  near  the 
point,  the  upper  hooked,  the  lower  formiog  a  salient  angle ;  nostrils  mteial,  marginal, 
linear,  «ttttated  near  the  middle  of  the  bill,  almost  entirely  closed  by  a  membrane,  tin 
covered  with  feathers ;  legs  short,  placed  far  behind,  with  three  toes  directed  Ibrwardft, 
and  palmated;  wings  short. 
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that  h  ia  nerer  seen  out  of  Boondiiigs,  to  diH  it«  appearance  lerre*  u  an 
in&Uible  diieciioi)  la  lud.    It  &edi  on  the  lamp  fiah,  and  oihen  of  tbe  uune 


size;  andiB  freqaent  on  the  coasts  of  Normy,  Greenland,  Newfoundland, 
ke.    It  laya  its  e^^^^se  to  the  sea-mark. 


THE    RAZORBILLi 

Is  not  above  half  the  size  of  tbe  preceding,  which  it  resembles  both  in  fonn 
and  plumage,  except  that  it  has  the  use  of  its  wings,  and  lays  its  e^  (for 
each  of  these  species  lays  but  one)  on  the  bare  top  of  a  precipice,  and  fastoas 
it  by  a  cement,  so  as  to  prevent  its  rolling  off.  It  ii  pretty  common  on  the 
coasts  of  England  during  the  summer  season.     ^ 


THE    PENGUIN. 

The  penguins  seem  to  hold  the  Htme  place  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  auks  do  in  the  north,  neither  of  them  having  ever  been 
observed  within  the  tropics.  The  wings  of  the  larger  species  do  not  enable 
them  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  but  serve  them  rather  as  paddles,  to  help 
them  forward  when  they  attempt  to  move  swiftly,  and  in  a  manner  walk 
alon$r  the  surface  of  the  water.  Even  tbe  smallerkindsseldom  fly  b;  choice; 
they  flutter  their  wings  with  the  swiftest  efforts,  without  making  way ;  and 
though  they  have  but  a  small  weight  of  body  to  sustain,  yet  they  seldom 
venture  to  quit  the  water,  where  they  are  provided  with  food  and  protection. 

'  Aba  brrda,  Lin. 


*. 
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As  the  wings  of  the  pengain||ribe  are  unfitted  for  flight,  the  legs  are  stiH 
more  awkwardly  adapted  fpr  walking.  This  whole  tribe  have  all  abore  the 
knee  hid  within  the  bciliy ;  and  nothing  appears  but  two  short  l^^s^  or  feet, 
as  some  woold  call  them,  that  seem  stuck  under  ifae  rump,  and  upon  which 
the  animal  is  v^ry  awkwardly  supported.  They  seem,-  when  sitting,  or 
attempting  to  walk,  like  a  dgg  that  has  been  taught  to  sit  up,  or  to  more  a 
minuet.  Their  short  le^a drive  the  body  i^  progression  from  side  to  side; 
and  were  they  not  assisted  by  thek  wings^^diey  could  scarcely  more  faster 
than  a  tortoise.  ,' 

This  awkward  position  of  the  leg^  which  so  disqualifies  them  for  liring 
upon  land,  adapts  them  admirably  for  a  residence  in  watiO' ;  in  that,  the 
legs,  placed  behind  the  moving  bpdy,  push  it  forward  with  greater  vekeity  ; 
and  these  birds,  like  Indian  canons,  art  the  swiftest  in  the  water,  by  hating 
their  paddles  in  the  rear.  •  ' 

They  are  also  covered  more  waiply  ail  over  the  body  with  feathers/  than 
any  other  birds  whatever;  so  that  the  sea  seems  entity  t.  eix  element. 

^T  ■ 

THE^.PATAGONIAN    PEyauIN' 

Weighs  about  forty  pounds,  and  is  four  feet  three  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  measures  four  inches  and  a  half,  but  is  slender.  The  head,  throat,  and 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  are  brown;  the  back  of  a  deep  ash  color;  and  all  the 
under  parts  white.  The  Magellanic  penguin  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose ; 
the  VLTpper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  black,  and  the  under  white.  These  birds 
walk  erect,  with  their  heads  on  high,  their  fin-like  wings  hanging  down  like 
arms;  so  that  to  see  them  ^t  a  distance,  they  ifpV  like  so  many  chtidreii 
with  white  aprons.  Hence  they  are  said  to  unite  in  themselves  the  qualities 
of  men,  fowls,  and  fishes.  Like  men,  they  are  upright ;  like  ibwls,  they 
are  feathered  ;  and,  like  fishes,  they  have  fin-like  instruments^  that  beat  the 
water  before,  and  serve  for  ah-the  purposes  of  swimming  rather  than  Bpng, 
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9 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  of  different  forms;  body  probably  thick, 
covered  with  down,  and  feathers  with  distant  webs;  legs  placed  much 
behind ;  tarsus  short ;  three  toes  before,  divided  to  the  base ;  hind  toe  abort 

1  Aptenodytes  Patachonica^  Lath.  The  ^nas  Aptenodytes  has  the  bill  longer  than  the 
bead,  slender,  straight,  inflected  at  the  tip ;  upper  mandible  furrowed  throoghoat  its 
whole  lentrth,  the  under  wider  at  the  base,  and  covered  with  a  naked  sod  smooth  skin ; 
nostrils  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  concealed  by  the  feathers  of  the  forehead ;  legs  verr 
sbon.  thick,  placed  tar  behind ;  four  toes  directed  forward,  three  of  which  are  webbeo, 
and  the  fourth  very  short;  wings  incapable  o^  flight. 


articnlatecl  exteriorly;  claws  thick  and  sharp;  wings  improper  for  flight. 
There  are  only  two  birds  known  of  this  order;  the  apterys,  abicdiuhabitiDg 
New  Zealand,  and  the  dodo. 

THE    DODO.' 


^V 


SwiFTBBBs  is  generally  considered  as  the  peculiar  attribute  rf  birde ;  but 
the  dodo,  instead  of  exciting  that  idea  by  its  appearance,  seems  to  strike  the 
imagination  as  a  thing  the  ^ost  nnwieldy  and  inactive  of  all  nature.  Ita 
body  is  massive,  almost  cubical,  and  covered  with  gray  feathers;  it  is  just 
barely  supported  upon  two  short  thick  legs  like  pillars.  The  neck,  thick 
and  pursy,  is  joined  to  the  head,  which  consists  of  two  great  chaps,  that  open 
far  behind  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  blalA,  and  prominent ;  so  that  the 
animal,  when  it  gapes,  seems  to  be  all  month.  The  bill,  therefore,  is  of  an 
ettcaordtnary  length,  not  flat  and  broad,  but  thick,  and  tff  a  bluish  white, 
sharp  at  the  end,  and  each  chap  crooked  in  opposite  directions.  From  all 
this,  results  a  stupid  and  voracious  physiognomy;  which  is  still  more 
increased  by  a^ordering  of  feathers  round  the  root  of  the  beak,  and  which 
give  the  appearance  of  a  hood  or  cowl.  The  dodo  is  furnished  with  wings, 
covered  with  soft  ash-«oIored  feathers;  but  they  are  too  short  to  assist  it  in 
flying.    It  is  furnished  with  a-  tail,  and  with  a  few  small  curled  feathera ; 

'  Didtti  tiuptus,  LiH.  The  chanclcrislics  oT  Ibe  ^nai  Didta  are  a  bill  lone,  itoat, 
broad|  comprcsBcd;  upper  Disndibk  benl  at  the  poial,  tTaosreniily  Ibiroweif:  Icnrer 
mandible  slraighl,  fibhom,  bfntupwsrdi  al  th  "'  --■•■- ■^-  _iij>  r.i-.i. 
placed  ebliquelr  in  ■  furrow ;  Unui  shon  g  tb 
rlawe  ihon,  boot ;  wingt  incapable  of  flight. 
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684  .  AVEs---boDO." 

• »      r 
but  this  tail  is  disproportioned  an^  displaced,    fts  legs  are  too  aboit  foe 

running,  and  its  body  too  fat  to  be  strong. 

This  bird  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Franc^ ;  ^and  the  Dntch,  who  first 
discovered  it  there,  called  it  in  th^ir  language  the  nauseous  birdy  as  well  fitom 
its  disgusting  figure,  as  from  <&e  bad  taste  of  its  flesh.  However,  succeed- 
ing observers  contradict  this  last  report,  and  assert  that  its  fle^  is  good  and 
wholesome  eating.  It  is  a  simple  bird,  and  is  very  easil]^  taken.  .Three  or 
four  dodos  are  enough  to  dine  a  hundred  men.  '^        . 

This  bird,  says  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  was.  orijj^nally 
found  on  the  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Indian  ocea%  and  in  gfbatnovben; 
but  from  various  accounts  it  is  supposed  now  to  hav^^ntirely  disappcued. 
The  dodo,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "s^Htalre,  "vn^  seen  in  fuuxfes; 
by  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  navigatoryji^  lld7,  and  in  1^14^  on  tke 
islands  of  So^rbon  and  Mauritius.  He'^peq^  of  them  as  being  very  ttme, 
and  not  at  all  afraid  of  man.  •     «5.*^^ 

Leguat,  who  visited  the  island  of  Rooriguez,  in  1091,  giv^  alongaccotmt 
of  the  solitaire.  Though  generally  lepresent^  as  a  clumsy  ^d  314bimed 
bird,  he  speaks  of  it  as  graceful  and  dignified  in  its  movirapAits,  and  as 
possessing  great  beauty.  Though  M  would,  allow  itself  to  ^  'approadttd, 
'  y^  when  caught,  it  >vas  incapable  of  being  tamed,  and  wo%ldNp^|^/iiNuish- 
meat  till  h  ditd.  The  nest  was  made  of  a  heap  of  palm  lIs^pB,  raised  a 
■foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  in  which  one  egg  was'  deposited.  When 
the  dodo  finally  disappeared  from  these  islands  is  n»t  known,  bat  no  traces 
have  been  found  of  it  sinc^  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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